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4 li of: the Hiſtory of Sweden, to the Rei * of 
Charles the 12th. — His Education; His Enemies.—The 
Cbaratter of "Czar Peter Altxiowitz,Cnrioas Auer- 
» dotes, relative to that Prince and the Ruſſan Nation. 

* ae Poland. and  Demwark > 1 en 
800 1 2th. S 3 2 


WED E N * 4 Pitland cage A kinktoin 
about two hundred French leagues in breadth, 
and three hundred in length. It extends ne 
from the fifty- fifth to the ſeventieth K 8 of nort 
_ latitude, under a ſevere climate, that hath hardly either 
pr ring or autumn. Winter prevails there nine months of 
year : the heat of ſummer immediately ſucceeding to 
| thewinter's exceſſive cold; it beginning to freeze in the 
month 4 October, without any of thoſe inſenſible gra- 


dations, which in other countries harbinger in the ſea- 
' Tons, and render the variation the more pleaſing. Na- 
ture, as a compenſation, however, has given to this 
ſeyere climate a ſerene ſky, and a pure air. The al- 
"Moſt continual heat of the ſumtmer's fun, produces 
flowers aud fruits in a ſhort time, The radiouſnk of 


£ 


| ſouthern parts of 


. 
| 
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the long winter-nights is alleviated by the morning and 
evening twilights, which laſt in proportion as the ſun 
1s more or leſs removed from Sweden. At the ſame 
time the brightneſs of the moon, which is not obſcured 
by clouds, but encreaſed by the reflection of the ſnow 
lying upon the earth, and frequently by the northern 
lights, renders it as convenient to travel in Sweden b 
night as by day. The cattle are in this country, Hrokh 
want of paſturage, ſmaller than thoſe of the more 
(Frag e. The people are large of ſta- 
ture, the ſerenity of the ſæy conducing to their health, 
as the rigour of the climate does to their ſtrength; 
living to a great age, when not debilitated by the im- 
moderate uſe of wine and ſtrong liquors; which the 
northern nations ſeem to be the more immoderately 
fond of in proportion as they are exotic to the climate. 
The Swedes in particular are well made, robuſt, 


active, and capable of ſuſtaining the greateſt fatigue, 


hunger, and penury; bred ſoldiers, high ſpirited, and 
more daring than induſtrious, they have long neglected, 


and even to this day but badly cultivate, the arts of 
commerce, which only can ſupply them with the pro- 


duce of other countries. It 1s ſaid to be principally 
from Sweden, of which one part is ſtill named Goth- 


land, that iſſued forth thoſe multitudes of Goths, , who, 


like an inundation, oyerwhelmed Europe, and rent it 


from the Roman empire; which had for five hundred 
years ſubjected it by uſurpation, harraſſed it by its ty- 


ranny, and governed it by its laws. , 
The northern countries were at that time much more 


populous than at preſent; not only from their religion 


affording the inhabitants an opportunity of abs 


the ſtate with a greater number of ſubjects, by the poſ- 


ſeſſion of a plurality of wives; but that the women 


_ themſelves knew no reproach like that of ſterility and 
idleneſs: being alſo as laborious and robuſt as the men, 
they arrived ſooner at the age of puberty, and, continued 
longer fruitful. And yet Sweden, with that part of 
Finland which ſtill belongs to it, contains not_aboye 
four millions of inhabitants. The ſoil is poor and 


barren e 
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barren ; Schonen being the only province that beats 
wheat. The currency of the whole kingdom does not 
amount to more than nine millions of French livres ; 
even the public bank, the moſt ancient in Europe, 
having been firſt introduced through neceſſity; their 
payments, being made in copper and iron money, which 


* 


are attended with much difficulty of carriage. 


Sweden preſerved its liberty till the middle of the 
fourteenth century: for though during ſo long a period, 
there happened more than one revolution in govern- 
ment, ſuch revolutions turned out conſtantly in favour 
of freedom. To its chief magiſtrate” was given the 
name of King, a title, that in different countries has 
very different degrees of power annexed to it. 

France and Spain it ſignifies an abſolute” monarch ; 
in Poland, Sweden, and England, the head of the 
commonwealth. The king of Sweden could do nothing 
without the ſenate; and the ſenate depended upon the 
ſtates-general, which were often convened, The re- 


preſentatives of the nation in theſe numerous aſſem- 


lies, were the gentry, biſhops and deputies of the 


towns; and, in proceſs of time, the peaſantry, a 


claſs of people unjuſtly ſlighted in other nations, and 
enſlaved in almoſt all the countries of the north. : 
About the year 1492, this nation, though jealous of 
its liberty, and boaſting even to this day of having 
conquered Rome thirteen centuries ago, was reduced 
to ſlavery by a woman, and a people leſs powerful than 
themſelves. | 9 
Margaret of Valdemar, the Semiramis of the North, 
Queen of Denmark and Norway, joining addreſs to 
force, conquered Sweden, and formed theſe three great 
ſtates into one kingdom. After her deceaſe, the 
country was diſtracted by civil wars; throwing off and 
ſubmitting again to the Daniſh yoke, under the alter- 
nate adminiſtration of kings and popular protectors. 
Two of theſe tyrants oppreſſed them terribly about 
the year 1520. The one, Chriſtian the Second, king 
of Denmark, a monſter in vice, without one compen- 
fating virtue; the other an archbiſhop of VE 
n 0 
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of the kingdom, equally barbarous with King Chriſtian. 
Theſe two, in concert, cauſed the conſuls and magiſ- 
.  trates of Stockholm, together with ninety-four ſenators, 
to be ſeized in one day, and maſſacred by the common 
.executioners, under the pretext, that they were excom- 
municated by the Pope, for having maintained the 
intereſts of the ſtate againſt thoſe of the church, 
While theſe men, agreeing as to the means of op- 
preſſion, and differing only in dividing the ſpoil, were 
committing acts of the greateſt cruelty, and exerciſing 
the moſt tyrannical deſpotiſm, a ſingular as novel event 
gave a turn to the affairs of the North.  _ © 
., c Guſtavus Vaſa, a youth deſcended from the ancient 
kings of Sweden, iſſued forth from amidſt the foreſts 
of Dalecanlia, where he had lain concealed, in order 
to deliver his country from ſlavery. He had one of 
thoſe great ſouls which nature ſo ſeldom forms, poſſeſſed 
of all the qualities neceſſary to govern mankind. The 
advantages of a fine perſon, and a noble mien, prepoſ- 
ſeſſed every one in his favour, ſo that he gained parti- 
zans wherever he appeared. His eloquence, to which 
his engaging deportment gave peculiar force, was 
the more perſuaſive as it was artleſs and fimple. His 
enterprizing genius formed thoſe projects, which to the 
vulgar appear raſh, but are imputed to a noble daring, 
by great minds; and theſe his courage and perſeverance 
enabled him to accompliſh. Intrepid, yet prudent, of 
a gentle diſpoſition in a ferocious age, he was, in ſhort, 
as virtuous as it is ſuppoſed the 12 — of a party can 
poſſibly be. 1 N ä 
_, Guſtavus had been the hoſtage of Chriſtian, and had 
been detained a priſoner contrary to the law of nations. 
Having eſcaped from priſon, he had diſguiſed himſelf 
in the habit of a peaſant, and wandered about in the 
mountains and woods of Dalecarlia ; where he was 
reduced to the neceſſity of working in the copper- 
mines, for ſubſiſtance and concealment. Buried, as 
he was, in theſe ſubterraneous caverns, he had the 
courage to form the deſign of dethroning the tyrant. 
To this end he diſcovered himſelf to the peaſants, who 
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KING or SWEDEN. 5 
looked upon him as one of that ſuperior order of beings, 
to which common men owe a natural ſubmiſſion. 
Theſe ſervile ſavages he ſoon converted into ſoldiers. 
He attacked Chriſtian and the Archbiſhop, repeatedly 
defeated them, baniſhed them from Sweden, and, at 
laſt, was deſervedly choſen by the ſtates king of that 


country, of which he had been a deliverer. 


He was hardly eſtabliſhed on the throne, when he' 
undertook an enterprize ſtill more difficult than con- 
queſt. The real tyrants of the ſtate were the biſhops, 
who. having engroſſed almoſt all the wealth of the 
kingdom, made uſe of it to oppreſs the ſubjects, and 
make. war upon the king. Their power was the more 
formidable, as popularignorance held it to be ſacred. On 
the catholic religion, therefore, Guſtavus revenged the 
criminality of its miniſters.” So that in leſs than two years, 
Lutheraniſm was introduced into Sweden, and that 
rather by the arts of policy, than by the influence of 
authority. Having thus conquered the kingdom, as 
he uſed to expreſs it, from the Danes and the clergy, 


he reigned a ſucceſsful and abſolute monarch to the 
age of ſeventy, when he died full of glory; leaving 


throne- 


— — 


his family and religion in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 


Guftavus Adolphus was one of his deſcendants, com- 
monly called the great Guſtavus, This prince made 
a conqueſt of Ingria, Livonia, Bremen, Verden, Wiſ- 
mar, and Pomerania, befides aboye a hundred places 
in Germany, which, after his death, were yielded up 
by the ' Swedes. He ſhook the throne of Ferdinand 
the Second, and protected the Lutherans in Germany; 
in which he was ſecretly aſſiſted by the ſee of Rorae, 
who dreaded the power of the emperor much more 


than that of hereſy. It was this Guſtavus, who, b 


his victories, contributed in fact to humble the houſe 
of Auſtria; although the glory of that enterprize is 
uſually aſcribed entirely to Cardinal de Richeheu, who 
well knew how to procure himſelf the reputation of 


thoſe great actions, which Guſtavus was content with 
performing. He was on the point of extending the 


FF. war 
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war beyond the Danube, fun in 58 of dethroning- 
the emperor, when he was killed, in the thirty-ſeventh, 
year be go his Age, at the battle of Lutzden; which he 
gained over Walſtein, carryi ng with him to his ave 
the name of Great, lamented by the people of the 
north, and reſpected even by his enemies. 

His daughter Chriſtina, a woman of uncommon 
genius, was much fonder of converſing with men o 
etters, than of reigning over. a people, whoſe know- 
ledge was confined to the art of war. She rendered 
herſelf as famous for reſigning 2 throne, as her anceſ- 
tors had been for obtaining or eſtabliſhing it. T he 

roteſtants have aſperſed her character, as if 1 it were 
impoſſible for a perſqn to be poſſeſſed of great virtues 
without adhering to, Luther; while the papiſts have 
triumphed too much on the converſion of a woman, 
who was a mere pretender to philoſophy. She retired 
to Rome, where Re paſſed the remainder of her days i in 
the midſt of the arts 2 "VE was fond of, ad for which ſhe 
had renounced a kingdom, at. twenty 5 years of age. 

Before her abdication, ſhe prevailed on the States of 
Sweden to elect her couſin, Charles Guſtavus X. ſon to 
the count Palatine, and duke of Deux-Ponts, to ſuc- 
ceed to the crown. This prince added new conqueſts 
to thoſe of 'Guftavus Adolphus ;. carrying immediately 
his arms into Poland, where he gained the famous 
| bones of Warſaw, which laſted three days. He waged 

'and ſucceſsful, war with the Danes; beſieged their 
2 re- united Schonen to Sweden; and confirmed, 
at leaſt for a time, the duke of Holſtein in the poſſeſſion 
of / Slefwick; Experiencing afterwards a reverſe of 
fortune, he concluded a peace with his enemies, and 
turned his ambition Ant his ſubjects. Thus he 
formed the. deſign of eſtabliſhing a deſpotic govern- 
ment in Sweden, but, like Guſtayus the Great, died in 
the thirty-ſeventh year of his age, before he had com- 
pleated his deſpotic deſigns, which his ſon Charles XI. 
Put moſt effectually in execution. 

Charles XI. a warrior, like his anceſtors, was more 
deſpotic than * of them. He aboliſhed the autho- 
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rity of the ſenate, which was declared the ſenate of the 
king, and not of the kingdom. He was prudent, vi- 
gilant, indefatigable ; which would have made him 
eloved by his ſubjects, had not his deſpotic ſpirit con- 
verted their. Iove into = we P 10 f. 6 117 F 
In 1680, he married Ulrica Eleonora, daughter to 
Frederick III. king of Denmark, a princeſs of great 
virtues, and ant of greater. confidence than her, 
huſband repoſed in her. Of this marriage, on the 27th 
of June, 1682, was born king Charles XII. the moſt 
extraordinary man, perhaps, that ever appeared in the 
world. In him were united all the great qualities of 
his anceſtors ; nor had he any other fault or misfortune 
but that he carried all theſe virtues to exceſs. This. is 
the prince whoſe genuine and authentic hiſtory we now 
r . od iba 

The firſt book he was ſet to read was Puffendorff 8 
Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe, in order to give 
him an early knowledge of his own, and the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. The firſt foreign language taught him was 
the German; which he continued ever after, to ſpeak. 
with the ſame fluency as his mother- tongue. At ſeven. 
years of age he was a proficient in horſemanſhiy ; when: 
the violent exerciſes in which he delighted, and which 
diſcovered his martial turn, ſoon procured him a vigorous 
conſtitution, capable to ſupport the fatigues to which 
his natural inclination prompted him. 
Though good-natured in his infancy, he betrayed an 
inflexible obſtinacy. The only way to influence him, 
was to. awaken his ſenſe of honour ; at the ſound of the 
word glory, he gave; up every thing. He had an 
averſion to Latin; but as ſoon as he heard that the 
kings of Poland and Denmark underſtood it, he learned 
it preſently, and retained ſo much of at, as to be able 
to ſpeak it all the reſt, of his life, The ſame means 
were employed- to engage him to learn the French ; 
but he perſiſted, as long as he lived, in the diſuſe of 
that tongue, which he would not ſpeak, even to the 
Fren 70 ambaſſadors themſelves, though they underſtood 
no other. | 
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As ſoon as he had acquired a little knowledge of the' 
Latin, his teacher made him tranflate Quintus Curtius; 
a book to which he was attached, ſtill more on account 
of the ſubject than the ſtile. The preceptor, Who ex- 

lained this author to him, aſking him, one day, what 
thought of Alexander: © I think (ſaid the ince) I 

4 eouldwiſhto reſemble him.“ Rut cel pre- 
ceptor) he lived only two and thirty years.“ © And ĩs not 
cr chat enough (replied he) for one who was the conqueror 
« of kingdoms?” Thecourtiers did not fail to report theſe 
anſwers to the king his father, who exclaimed,” This 

«boy will furpaſs his father, and even Guſtavus the 
4 Great. »- Amuſing himſelf one day in the royal: apart- | 
ments, in- viewing two plans; the one of 8 town in 
Hungary, which the Tufks had taken from the em- 

peror; the gther of Riga, the capital of Livonia, a 
pro rovince conqu deckt by the Swedes, about a century 
fore. Under the plan of the town in Hungary were 
written theſe: Words, taken from the book of Job: 
"The Lord hath given it me, and the Lord hath taken 
& jt from e; bleſſed be the name of the Lord.“ The 
young * having read this inſcription, immediately 
took a Jo and wrote under the plan of Riga, 
The Lord hath given 2 to me, and the devil ſhall 
e not take it from me.“ Thus, in the mioſt indiffer- 
ent actions of his childhdod, his unconquerable ſpirit 
would frequently diſcoyer the characteriſtic traces of an 
uncommon genius, which plamly” inchcated What he 
world one da prove. 1 
He was eleven years of age n he loft his cer ; 
#ho died on the fifth of Auguſt; 1693; of a diſeaſe, as was 
ſuppoſed, owing to the bad uſage ſhe had recerved from 
her huſband, and to her endeayours to conceal her 
chagrin. Charles XI. had, by means of a certain court 
of juſtice, called the Chamber of Liquidations, erected 
by his ſole authority, deprived a great number of his 
ſubjects pf their wealth. Crouds of citizens ruined by 
this chamber, nobility, merchants, farmers, widows, 
and orphans, filled the ſtreets of Stockholm, and daily 
Fepaired to the gate of oy palace, to vent their un 
| avalling 
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availing complaints. The queen relieved theſe un- 
happy people, as much as lay in her power; ſhe gave 
them her money, her jewels, her furniture, and even 
her cloaths: and when ſhe had no more to give them, 
ſhe threw herſelf in tears at her huſband's feet, beſeech- 
ing him to have pity on his ſubjects. The king gravely 
aoereg her, Madam, we took you to bring us 
children, not to give us advice.“ And from that 
time he treated her with a ſeverity that is ſaid to have 
ſhortened her days. , avi 
He died four years after her, on the fifteenth of 
April, 1697, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and 
the thirty-ſeventh of his reign, at a time when the Em- 
pire, Spain, and Holland, on one fide, and France on 
the other, had referred the deciſion of their quarrels to 
his arbitration,” and when he had already ſettled the 
preliminaries of accommodation between theſe powers. 
He left his fon, who was then fifteen years of age, a 
throne well-eſtabliſhed at home, and reſpected abroad; 
ſubjects poor indeed, but warlike and loyal; with 
finances in good order, and under the management of 
r Broome Soape Fr Þranhd 
Charles XII. at his acceſſion” to the throne, Bo 
himſelf not only the abſolute and undiſturbed maſter 
Sweden and Finland, but alſo of *Livonia, Carelia, 
Ingria, Wiſmar, Vibourg, the iſlands of Rugen; and 
Ocfel, and the fineſt part of Pomerania, together with 
the duchy of Bremen and Verden, all of them the 
conqueſts of his anceſtors, ſecuredoto the crown by 
long poſſeſſion, and by the ſolemn treaties of Munter 
and Oliva, and fupported by the terror of the Swediſh 
arms. The peace of Ryſwick, begun under the auſpi- 
ces of his father, being concluded under thoſe of the 


* 


ſon, he found himſelf the mediator of Europe, ar the 


commencement of his reign, *© | | 
The laws of Sweden fix the majority of their kings 
at the age of fifteen ; but Charles XI. who was entirely 
abſolute, deferred by his laſt will the majority of his 
ſon to the age of eighteen. In this he favoured the 
ambitious views of his mother Edywiga-Eleonora, of 
7 | : Holſtein, 
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grandfon, and. or the 
with a council of five perſons...” _.. 


The regent had a ſhare in the management of pub- 


time either, in hunting or in r NEG his troops, 
em.;. which 


outhful Vivacity. He never betrayed any. difſatisfac- 
Lion ful oe f 
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giments, as Piper, the counſellor of ſtate, was ſtanding 
by him, he ſeemed to be abforbcd in a profound re- 
verie, ,* May I take the liberty (ſaid 15 70 to him) of 


te aſkin | nking of 
x thinking 2 the prince 


| : y, of making his for- 
tune; but conſcious. that his on intereſt was not ſuf- 


the haſtehing of the king's majority, he 3 
ing ſpirit, 
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the intereſt of Piper.. The counſellors of the regency 
were ſoon brought over to the ſcheme, and precipitated 
the execution of it, in order to recommend themſelves 
the more effectually to the king. ol 


* 


They went in a body to a to the queen, wha | 


* : 


by no means expected ſuch a declaration: and as the 
ſtates-general were. aſſembled, . Propaſed the matter to 


following, on which he made his entry into Stockholm, 
on « ſorrel horſe, ſhod with ſilver, having 4 ſceprre in 
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when Charles ſnatched it from him, and crowned him- 
ſelf, regarding. the poor prelate all the while with 4 


ſtern loo 


; © dignity 
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dignity of great eminence in Sweden, and not an empty 
tile that may be aſſumed without any importance, as 
* at . . x N r er i 
The beginning of the king's reign gave no ver; 
Wourable idea G his chars ;.lo echt ie was Faath 
ined he had been more impatient to reign than worthy 
of. it. He cheriſhed indeed no dangerous paſſion ; 
but his conduct diſcovered nothing but the fallies of 
youth, and the freaks of obſtinacy. He ſeemed to be 
equally haughty and indolent. The ambaſſadors who 
reſided at his court, took him even for a perſon of mean 
capacity, and e him as ſuch to their feſpective 
maſters. The Swedes entertained the ſame opinion of 
him: nobody knew his real character: he did not even 
know it himſelf, until the ſtorm that ſuddenly aroſe in 
the north gave him an opportunity of diſplaying his 
Concealed TT Pin EY Ay "waa 
Three powerful princes, taking the advantage of his 
youth, conſpired, almoſt at the Erie time, to effect his 
ruin, Thee ft was Frederick IV. king of Denmark, his 
couſin : the ſecond Was Auguſtus, © elector of Saxony, 
and king of Poland: Peter the Great, "Czar, of Myuſ⸗ 


: 


covy, was the third, and the moſt dangerous. It is 
neceſſary to unfold the origin of theſe wats, which pro- 
duced ſuch great events. To begin with Denmark. 
Of the two fiſters of Charles XII. the eldeſt was 
Married to the duke of Holſtein, a young prince of an 
undaunted ſpirit, and of 4 gentle diſpo tion. The 
duke, oppreſſed by the king of Denmark, repaired to 
Stockholm, with his ſpouſe, and throwing himſelf into 

the arms of the king, earneſtly implored Kia aſſiſtance ; 
not only on account of being his brother-in-law, but 
as he was likewiſe the king of a people who bore an 


irreconcileable hatred to the Dane. 
The ancient houſe of Holſtein, diſſolved into that 
of Oldenburg, had been advanced by election to the 
throne of Denmark'in 1449. All the kingdoms of the 
north were at that time eleCtive; though the kingdom of 
Jenmark ſoon after became hereditary. One of its kings, 
called Chriſtiern III. had ſuch an affection for his brother 
9 Adolphus, 
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Adolphus, or, at leaſt, ſuch a regard for his intereſt, 


as is rarely met with among princes. He was unwilling 
to, ſee him deſtitute of —— power, and yet he 
could not diſmember his own dominions. He there- 
fore divided with him the duchies of Holſtein-Gottorp, 
and Sleſwick, by a whimſical kind of agreement, which 
was, that the deſcendants of Adolphus ſhould ever after 
govern Holſtein, in conjunction with the kings of Den- 
mark; that thoſe two duchies ſhould belong to both 
in common; and that the king of Denmark ſhould be 
able to do nothing in Holſtein without the duke, 
nor the duke without the king. So ſtrange a union, 
of which, however, there has been within theſe few 
years a ſimilar inſtance in the ſame family, was, for 
near the ſpace of eighty years, the ſource of perpetual 
diſputes between the crown of Denmark and the houſe 
of Holſtein-Gottorp; the. kings always endeavouring 
to oppreſs the dukes, and the dukes to render them- 
ſelves independant of the kings. A ftruggle of this 
nature had coſt the laſt duke his liberty and 1 
both which, however, he recovered at the conferences 
of Altena, in 1689, by the interpoſition of Sweden, 
England, and Holland, who became guarantees for 
the execution of the treaty. But as a treaty between 
princes is frequently no more than a ſubmiſſion to ne- 
ceſſity, till the ſtronger ſhall be able to cruſh” the 
weaker, the conteſt was revived with greater virulence 
than ever between the new king of Denmark and the 
oung duke: during whoſe abſence at Stockholm, the 
— had committed ſome acts of hoſtility in the 
country of Holſtein, and had entered into a ſecret 
reement with the king of Poland, to cruſh the king 
7 Sweden himſelf. f | | N 
Frederick Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, whom neither 
the eloquence nor negociations of the Abbe de Polig- 
nac, nor the great qualities of the prince of Conti, his 
competitor for the throne, had been able to prevent 
from being choſen king of Poland about two years before, 
was a prince ſtill leſs remarkable for his incredible 
ſtrength of body, than for his bravery. and San 
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of mind. His court was, next to that of Levis XIV. 
the moſt ſplendid of any in Europe. Never Ree 
more generous or munificent, or beſtowed his favours 
with a better grace. He had purchaſed the votes of 
one half of the Poliſn nobility, and over-awed the other 
by the approach of a Saxon army. "Thinking he ſhould 
have occaſion for his troops, in order to eftabliſh him- 
ſelf the more firmly on the throne, he wanted a pretext 
for retaining them in Poland; he therefore reſolved to 
employ them in attacking the king of Sweden, which 
he did, on the following occaſion. 8 
Livonia, the moſt beautiful and the moſt fruitful 
province of the north, belonged formerly to the knights 
of the Teutonick order. The Ruffians, the Poles, 
and the Swedes, had diſputed the poſſeſſion of it. The 
Swedes had carried it about an hundred years ago; and 
_ been formerly ceded to them, by the peace of 
Iva. | ; | | . | 
The late king Charles XI. amidſt his ſeverities to 
his ſubjects in general, had not ſpared the Livonians. 
He had ftripped them of their privileges, and of part. 
of their patrimonies. Patkul, unhappily famous for 
his tragical death, was deputed by the nobility of Li- 
vonia to carry to the throne the complaints of the po 
vince, He addreſſed his maſter in a ſpeech, reſpeCtfu 
indeed, but bold, and full of that manly eloquence, 
which calamity, when joined to courage, infpires. 
But kings too frequently conſider theſe public ad- 
dreſſes as no more than vain ceremonies, which 
it is cuſtomary to ſuffer, without paying them any 
regard; Charles XI. however, who could play the 
hypocrite extremely well, when he was not tranſported 
by the violence of his paſſion, gently ſtruck Patkul on 
the ſhoulder. © You have ſpoke for your country, 
c (faid he) like a brave man, and I eſteem you for it; 
4 go on.” Notwithſtanding, in a few days after, he 
cauſed him to be declared guilty of high-treaſon, and, 
as ſuch, to be condemned. Patkul, who had ſecreted 
himſelf, made his eſcape, and carried his reſent- 
ment with him to Poland; where he was afterwards 
0 | admitted 
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admitted into the preſence of king Auguſtus. Charles 
XI. was now dead; but Patkul's ſentence was ſtill in 
force, and his wr gon ſtill unabated. He repre- 
ſented to his Poliſh majeſty the facility of co 
' Livonia, the people of which were e to deſpair, 
and ready to throw off the Swediſh yoke; at the ſame 
time that their king was a child, and incapable of mak- 
ing any defence. Theſe repreſentations were well re- 
ceived by a prince, already deſirous of making ſo great 
a conqueſt, Auguſtus had engaged, at his coronation, 
to exert his utmoſt efforts to recover the provinces which 
Poland had loſt; and he imagined, that, by making an 
irruption into Livonia, he ſhould at once pleaſe the 
people, and eſtabliſh his own power; in both which 
particulars, however plauſible, he at laft found himſelf 
diſappointed. Every thing was ſoon got ready for a 
ſudden invaſion, which he reſolved to' make without 
having recourſe to the vain formalities of declarations 
of war and manifeſtoes. The ſtorm thickened at the 
ſame time on the fide of Muſcovy. The monarch 
who governed that empire deſerves the attention of. 
poſterity. . | ) | | | * 
Peter Alexiowitz, czar of Ruſſia, had already made 
himſelf formidable by the battle he had gained over 
the Turks in 1697, and by the reduction of Aſoph, 
which opened to him the dominion of the Black Sea. 
But it was by actions ſtill more glorious than his vic- 
tories, that he aſpired to the name of Great. Muſcovy, 
or Ruſſia, comprehends the northern parts of Aſia and 
of Europe, extending from the frontiers of China for 
the ſpace of fifteen hundred leagues, to the borders of 
Poland and Sweden. This immehſe country; however, 
was hardly known to Europe, before the time of 
czar Peter. The Muſcovites were- leſs civilized than 
i the Mexicans, when diſcovered by Cortes: born the 
- flaves of maſters as barbarous as themſelyes, they re- 
mained in a ſtate of 3 in want of all the arts, 
and in ſuch an inſenſibility of that want, as ſuppreſſed 
. every motive to induſtry. An ancient law, which they 
; Keld as facred, forbad them, under pain of i 
inn —.— 
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leave their native country without permiſſion of their 
patriarch. This law, enacted with a view to preclude 
them from all opportunities of becoming ſenſible of 
their ſlavery, was yet acceptable to a people, who, in 
the depth of their ignorance and miſery, diſdained all 
commerce with foreign nations. 5 
The æra of the 1 bears date from the 
creation of the world: ſince which they conceive 7207 
years were elapſed, at the beginning of the laſt century, 
without being able to aſſign any reaſon for this com- 
putation. The firſt day T7 their year anſwered to the 
thirteenth of September, new ſtyle. The | reaſon 
alledged for this regulation is, that it is moſt probable 
God created the world in autumn, the ſeaſon when the 
fruits of the earth are in their full maturity. Thus, 
the only appearance of knowledge which they had, was 
founded in groſs error; not one of them ever dreamed 
that the autumn of Muſcovy 2 00 poſſibly be the 
ſpring of another country, ſituated in an oppoſite eli- 
mate. Nor is it long ſince the Fang th at Nlofcow were 
going to burn the ſecretary of a Perſian ambaſſador, 
who had foretold an eclipſe of the ſun. They did not 
ſo much as know the uſe of figures; but in all their 
.computations made uſe of little beads, Tg. upon 
braſs-wires. They, had no other manner of reckoning 
in their  compting-houſes, not even in the royal 
Their religion was, and till is, that of the Greek 
church, intermixed with many ſuperſtitious rites, to 
which they are the more ſtrongly attached, in pro- 
portion as they are the more extravagant, and their 
1 — the more intolerable. Few Muſcovites would 
dare to eat a pigeon, becauſe the Holy Ghoſt is painted 
in the form of a dove. They regularly obſerved four 
Lents in the year; during which times of abſtinence, 
they never preſumed to eat either 5855 or milk. God 
and St. Nicholas were the objects of their worſhip, and 
next.to them the czar and the patriarch, The autho- 
rity of the laſt was as unbounded as the ignorance of 
the people, He pronounced ſentence of n 
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inflited the moſt cruel puniſhments, without any poſ- 
ſibility of an appeal from his tribunal. He made a 
ſolemn proceſſion. twice a year on horſe-back, attended 
by all his clergy. The czar, on foot, held the bridle 
of his horſe, and the people proſtrated themſelves be- 
fore him in the ſtreets, as the Tartars do before their 
grand lama. Confeſſion was in uſe among them; but 
it was only in caſes of the greateſt crimes. In theſe 
abſolution was neceſſary, but not repentance. They 
thought themſelves pure in the ſight of God, as ſoon 
as they received the benediction of their papas. Thus 
oy paſſed, without remorſe, from confeſſion to theft 
and murder; and what among other chriſtians is a re- 
ſtraint from vice, with them was an encouragement to 
wickedneſs. They would not even venture to drink 
milk on a faſt ; although on a feſtival, maſters of fa- 
milies, prieſts, married women, and maids, would 
make no ſcruple to intoxicate themſelves with brandy. 
There were religious diſputes, however, among them, 
as well as in other countries ; but their greateſt contro- 
verſy was, whether lay-men ſhould make the ſign of 
the croſs with two fingers or with three. One Jacob 
Nurſoff, in the preceding reign, had raiſed a ſedition 
in Aftracan, on the ſubject of this diſpute. There were 
even ſome fanatics among them, as there are in thoſe 
civilized nations where every one is a theologue; and 
Peter, who always carried juſtice into cruelty, cauſed 
ſome of theſe unhappy wretches, called Voſko-jeſuits, 
to be committed to the flames. 
The czar, in his extenſive empire, had many other 
ſubjects, who were not chriſtians. The Tartars, in- 
habiting the weſtern coaſts of the Caſpian Sea, and the 
Palus Mzotis, are Mahometans ; the Siberians, the 
Oftiacks, and the Samoides, who lie towards the frozen 
ſea, were ſavages, ſome of whom were idolaters, and 
others had not even the knowledge of a God; and yet 
the Swedes, who were ſent priſoners among them, were 
better pleaſed with their manners than with thoſe of the 


ancient Muſcovites. | | 
5 C q Peter 
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Peter Alexiowitz had received an education that 
tended ſtill more to encreaſe the barbariſm of this part 
of the world. His natural diſpoſition led him to careſs 
ſtrangers, before he knew what advantages he might 
derive from their acquaintance. Le Fort, as hath been 
already obſerved, was the firſt inſtrument he employed 
to change the face of affairs in Muſcovy. His pow- 
erful genius, which a barbarous education had hither- 
to checked, but not deſtroyed, broke forth al- 
moſt at once. He reſolved to be a man, to command 
men, and to create a new nation. Many princes, diſ- 
guſted with the burthen of public affairs, fave before 
him, renounced their crown, but no prince had ever 
before diveſted himſelf of royalty, in order to learn 
how to reign : this did Peter the Great. | 
He left Muſcovy in 1698, having reigned but two 
years, and went to Holland, diſguiſed under a common 
name, as if he had been a domeſtic ſervant of the ſame 
Mr. le Fort, whom he ſent in quality of ambaſſador 
extraordinary to the ſtates-general. As ſoon as he ar- 
rived at Amſterdam, he enrolled his name among the 
ſhip-wrights of the India company's wharf, and worked 
in the yard like the other mechanics. At his leiſure 
hours he learned ſuch parts of the mathematics as are 
uſeful' to a prince, - fortification, navigation, and the 
art of drawing plans. He went into the workmens 
ſhaps, and examined all their manufactures; in which 
nothing could eſcape his obſervation. From thence 
he went over to England, where having perfected him- 
ſelf in the art of ſhip-building, he returned to Holland, 
carefully obſerving every thing that might turn to the 
advantage of his own country. At length, after two 
years of travel and labour, to which no man but him- 
ſelf would have willingly ſubmitted, he again made 
his appearance in Muſcovy, with all the arts of Europe 
in his train. Artiſts of every kind followed him in 
crowds. Then were ſeen, for the firſt time, large Ruſ- 
ſian ſhips in the Baltic, and on the Black Sea and the 
ocean. Stately buildings, of a regular architecture, 
were raiſed among the Ruſſian huts. He founded col- 
e | ; leges, 
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lezes, academies, printing-houſes, and libraries. The 
Cities were dronghe under a regular police. The cloaths 
and cuſtoms of the people were gradually changed, 
though not without ſome difficulty ; and the Muſco- 
vites learned by degrees the true nature of a ſocial ſtate. 
Even their ſuperſtitious rites were aboliſhed ; the dig- 
nity of the patriarch was ſuppreſſed ; and the czar 
declared himſelf the head of the church. This laſt 
enterprize, which would have coſt a prince leſs abſo- 
lute than Peter both his throne and his life, ſucceeded 
almoſt without oppoſition, and inſured to him the ſuc- 
ceſs of his other innovations, 
After having humbled an ignorant and a barbarous 
clergy, he ventured to make a trial of inſtructing them, 
though by that means he ran the riſque of rendering 
them formidable; but he was too ſenſible of his own 
power to entertain any fear of it. He cauſed philoſo- 
phy and theology to be taught in the few monaſteries 
that ſtill remained. True it is, this theology ſtill ſa- 
vours of that barbarous period in which Peter civilized 
his people. A perſon of undoubted veracity aſſured 
me, that he was preſent at a public diſputation, where 
the point of controverſy Was, whether the practice of- 
ſmoaking tobacco was a ſin? The reſpondent main- 
tained that it was lawful to get drunk with brandy, 
but not to ſmoke, becauſe the holy ſcripture ſaith, | 
That which proceedeth out of the mouth defileth a 
te man, and that which entereth into it doth not defile 
te him.“ | | . 
The monks were not pleaſed with this reformation. 
The czar had hardly erected printing-houſes, when they 
made uſe of them to publiſh declamations againſt him; 
one of them declaring in print that Peter was anti- 
chriſt ; for that he deprived the living of their beards, 
and allowed the dead to be diſſected in his academy. 
But another monk, who aimed at promotion, refuted this 
book, and proved that Peter could not be antichriſt, 
becauſe the number 666 was not to be found in his 
name, The libeller was accordingly broke upon the 
wheel, and the author of the refutation was made biſhop 
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This reformer of Muſcovy enacted in particular a 
very ſalutary law, the want of which reflects diſgrace 
on many civilized nations. This enacted that no man 
engaged in the ſervice of the ſtate, no citizen eſtabliſhed 

in trade, and eſpecially no minor, ſhould retire into a 

_ convent. | 736 
Peter knew of what infinite conſequence it was to 
revent uſeful ſubjects from conſecrating themſelves to 
idleneſs, and to hinder young people from diſpoſing of 
their liberty at an age when they are incapable of diſ- 
ſing of the leaſt part of their patrimony. But this 
aw, though calculated for the general intereſt of man- 
kind, is, daily eluded by the induſtry of the monks ; 
as if they were in fa& gainers by peopling their con- 
vents at the expence of their country. 

The czar not only ſubjected the church to the ſtate, 
after the example of the Turkiſh emperors, but, by a 
more maſterly Mroke of policy, diſſolved a militia ſimi- 
lar to that of the janniſſaries: and accompliſhed in a 
ſhort time what the ſultans had long in vain attempted. 
He diſbanded the Ruſſian janniſſaries, who were called 
ſtrelits, and kept the czars in ſubjection. This body 
bf ſoldiery, more formidable to their maſters than to 
their neighbours, conſiſted of about thirty thouſand 
foot, one half of which remained at Moſcow, while the 
other was ſtationed upon the frontiers. The pay of a 
ſtrelits was no more than four roubles a year; but this 
deficiency was apply compenſated by privileges and 
extortions. Peter formed at firſt a company of foreign- 
ers, among wliom he enrolled his own name, and did 
not think it beneath his dignity to begin the ſervice in 
the capacity of a drummer, and to perform the duties 
of that mean office; ſo much did the nation ſtand in 
need of examples! By degrees he became an officer. 
He gradually raiſed new regiments ; and, at laſt, find- 
ing himſelf maſter of a well-diſciplined army, he broke 

the ſtrelits, who durſt not diſobey him. 
The cavalry were nearly the fame with that of Poland, 
or what the French formerly was, when the kingdom of 
France was no more than an aſſemblage of fiefs. The 
Ruſſian gentlemen were mounted at their own expence, 
ok ag and 
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and fought without diſcipline, and ſometimes with no 
other arms than a ſabre or a bow, incapable of command, 
and conſequently of conqueſt, 75 
Peter the great taught them to obey, both by the ex- 
ample he ſet, and the puniſhment he inflicted; for he 
ſerved in the quality of a ſoldier and ſubaltern officer, 


and as czar he ſeverely puniſhed the boyards, that is, the 


gentlemen, who pretended that it was the privilege of 
their order not to ſerve but by their own conſent. He 
eſtabliſhed a regular body to ſerve the artillery, and took 
five hundred bells from the churches to be converted in- 
to cannon ; of which, in the year 1714, he had caſt thir- 
teen thouſand pieces. He likewiſe formed companies 
of dragoons, troops very ſuitable to the genius of the 
Muſcovites, and to the ſize of their horſes, which are 
ſmall. In 1738 the Ruſſians had thirty regiments of 
theſe dragoons, conſiſting of a thouſand men each, well 
diſciplined and accoutred. He likewiſe eſtabliſned the 
Ruſſian huſſars ; and had even a ſchool of engineers, in 
a country where, before his time, no one underſtood the 
elements of geometry. He was himſelf a good engi- 
neer; but his chief excellence lay in his knowledge of 
naval] affairs; he was an able ſea-captain, a ſkilful pilot, 
2 ſailor, an expert ſhip-wright, and his knowledge 
ff theſe arts was the more meritorious, as he was born 
with a great dread of the water. . c 
In his yauth he could not paſs over a bridge without 
trembling : on all theſe occaſions he cauſed the wooden 
windows of his coach to be ſhut ; but of this conſtituti- 
onal weakneſs he ſoon got the better by his courage and 
reſolution, He cauſed a beautiful harbour to be built 
at the mouth of the Tanais, near Aſoph, in which he 
propoſed to keep a number of gallies ; and ſome time 
after, thinking that theſe veſſels, ſo long, light, and 
flat, would probably ſucceed in the Baltick, he had up- 
wards of three hundred of them built at his favourite 
city of Peterſburg. He ſhewed his ſubjects the method 
of building ſhips with fir only, and taught them the 
art of navigation. He had even learnt ſurgery, and, 
in a caſe of neceſſity, has been known to tap a per- 
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fon fot the dropſy. He was well verſed in mechanics, 

and inſtructed the workmen. | | 
The revenue of the Czar, when compared to the im- 
menſe extent of his dominions, was indeed inconſider- 
able. It never amounted to four and twenty millions 
of livres, reckoning the mark at about fifty livres, as 
we do to-day, though we may not do ſo to-morrow. 
But he may always be accounted rich, who has it in his 
wer to accompliſh great undertakings. It is not the 

carcity of money that debilitates a ſtate, it is the want 
of men, and of men of abilities. TER 

Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the women are fruitful and 
the men robuſt, is not very populous. Peter himſelf; 
in civilizing his dominions, unhappily contributed to 
the decreaſe of his people. Frequent levies in his wars, 
which were long unſucceſsful; nations tranſported from 
the coaſts of the Caſpian Sea to thoſe 2 the Baltic, 
deſtroyed by fatigue, or cut off by diſeaſes; three 
fourths of the Muſcovite children dying of the ſmall- 
pox, which is more dangerous in thoſe climates than 
In any other; in a word, the melancholy. effects of 
a government ſavage for a long time, and even barba- 
rous in its policy; theſe were the cauſes that in this 
country, comprehending ſo great a part of the conti- 
nent, there are ſtill vaſt deſarts. Ruſſia is, at preſent, 
ſuppoſed to contain five hundred thouſand families of 
gentlemen; two hundred thouſand lawyers; ſomething 
more than five millions of citizens and peaſants, who 
pay a fort of tax; fix hundred thouſand men who live 
in the provinces conquered from the Swedes. The 
Coſſacks in the Ukraine, and the Tartars that are ſub- 
ject to Muſcovy, do not exceed two millions; in fine, 
it appears that in this immenſe country, there are not 
above fourteen millions of people, that is, a little more 
than two thirds of the inhabiemany'of France,* 


This was written in the year 1727. The population of Ruſ- 
fia hath greatly increaſed ſince that time, as well by military con- 
queſt, as by the arts of civil policy and the care which has been 
taken to induce foreigners to come to, and reſide in the country, 


While 
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While the czar was thus employed in changing the 
laws, the manners, the militia, and the very face of his 
country, he likewife reſolved to encreaſe his greatneſs 
by encouraging commerce, which at once conſtitutes 
the riches of a particular ſtate, and contributes to the 
intereſt of the world in general. He undertook to make 
Ruſſia the center of trade between Aſia and Europe. 
He determined to join the Duna, the Volga, and the 
Tanais, by canals, of which he drew the plans; and thus 
to open a new paſſage from the Baltick to the Euxine 
and Caſpian Seas, and from thoſe ſeas to the Northern 
Ocean, The port of Archangel, frozen up nine months 
in the year, and which could not be entered without 
making a long and dangerous circuit, did not appear 
to him ſufficiently commodious, So long ago, there- 
fore, as the year 1709, he had formed a defign of 
opening a ſea-port on the Baltic, that ſhould become 
the magazine of the north, and of building a city that 
thould prove the capital of his empire. 

He had even then attempted the diſcovery of a north- 
eaſt paſſage to China; and the manufactures of Pekin 
and Paris were intended to embelliſh his new city. 

A road by land, 754 verſts long, running through 
marſhes, that were to be drained, led from Moſcow - 
to his new city. Moſt of theſe projects have been exe- 
cuted by himſelf; and rhe two empreſſes, his ſucceſſors, 
have even improved upon his ſchemes, that were prac- 
ticable, and abandoned only ſuch as it was impoſſible 
to accompliſh. | | 
He travelled up and down his dominions, as much as 
his wars would permit ; bur he travelled like a legiſlator 
and a philoſopher, examining nature every where, en- 
deavouring to correct or perfect her; taking himſelf 
the ſoundings of ſeas and rivers; repairing fluices, 
viſiting docks, cauſing mines to be ſearched for, affay- 
ing metals, and in ordering accurate plans to be drawn, 
in the execution of which Fe himſelf affiſted. 

He built upon a deſart ſpot the imperial city of 
Peterſburg, containing at preſent ſixty thouſand houſes, 
the reſidence of a ſplendid court, whoſe amuſements 
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are of the moſt refined taſte. He built the harbour of Cron- 
ſtad, on the Neva, and St. Croix, on the frontiers of Perſia; 
he erected forts on the Ukraine, and in Siberia, eſta- 
bliſhed offices of admiralty at Archangel, Peterſburg, 
Aſtracan, and Azoph ; founded arſenals, and built and 
endowed hoſpitals. All his own houſes were mean, 
and executed in a bad taſte; but he ſpared no expences 
in rendering the public buildings grand and magni- 
ficent. | 
Ihe ſciences, which in other countries have been the 
flow product of ſo many ages, were, by his care and 
induſtry, imported into Ruſſia, in full perfection. He 
eſtabliſhed an academy on the plan of the famous ſo- 
cieties of Paris and London. The Deliſles, the Bul- 
fingers, the Hermannus's, the Bernouilles, and the 
celebrated Wolf, a man who excelled in every branch 
of philoſophy, were all invited and brought to Peterſ- 
burg, at a great expence. This academy ſtill ſubſiſts ; 
and the Muſcovites, at length, have ee of 
their own nation. 6 f 
He obliged the young nobility to travel for improve- 
ment, and to bring back into Ruſſia the politeneſs of 
foreign countries. I have myſelf ſeen young Ruſſians 
who were men of genius and ſcience, It was thus that 
a ſingle man hath reformed the greateſt empire in the 
a. It is however ſhocking to reflect that this re- 
former of mankind ſhould have been deficient in that 
firſt of all virtues, the virtue of hurnanity. Brutality 
in his pleaſures, ferocity in his manners, and cruelty in 
his puniſhments, ſullied the luſtre of his many virtues. 
He civilized his ſubjects, and yet remained a barbarian. 
He would ſometimes, with his own hands, execute his 
ſentence of death upon unhappy criminals; and, 
in the midſt of a revel, would ſhew his dexterity in 
decapitation. | 
In Africa, there are princes, who thus with their own 
hands, ſhed. the blood of their ſubjects; but theſe 
| paſs for barbarians. . The death of a ſon, whom he 
ought to have corrected, or at worſt diſinherited, would 
render the memory of Peter the object of 3 
N wt atred, 
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| hatred, were it not that the great and many bleſſings 


he beſtowed. upon his ſubjects, were almoſt ſufficient to 
excuſe his cruelty to his own offspring. 

Such was czar Peter ; his great projects being little 
more than in embrio when he joined the kings of Po- 
land and Denmark, againſt a child whom they all de- 
ſpiſed. The founder of the Ruſſian empire was am- 
| bitious of being a conqueror ; and ſuch he thought he 
might eaſily become, by the proſecution of a war, 
which, being ſo well projected, could not fail, he ima- 
gined, of proving advantageous, to his ſubjects: the 
art of war was a new art, which it was neceſſary to teach 
his people. 

e wanted beſides a port on the eaſt ſide of the Bal- 
tic, to facilitate the execution of his ſchemes. He 
wanted the province of Ingria, which lies to the north- 
eaſt of Livonia, The Swedes were in poſſeſſion of it, 
and from them he reſolved to take it by force. His 
predeceſſors had claims upon Ingria, Eſtonia, and Li- 
vonia ; and the preſent 2 a favourable opportu- 
nity of reviving theſe claims, which had been buried 
for a hundred years, and had been annihilated by trea- 
ties. He entered therefore into a league with the king 
of Poland, to wreſt from young Charles XII. all the 
territories that are bounded by the gulph of Finland, 
the Baltic Sea, Poland, and Muſcovy. | 
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BOOK 1, 
ARGUME N x. 


A Remarkable and unexpected Change in the Character of 
Charles the 12th. At the Age of eighteen be engages in 
a War againſt Denmark, Poland, and Muſcovy : finiſhes 
bat with Denmark in fix Weeks: defeats eighty Thou- 
fand Ruſſians with only eight Thouſand Swedes, and 
marches into Poland. A Deſcription of Poland and its 
Government.—Charles gains many Battles, and is 
: Maſter of Poland, where he prepares to appoint a King. 


H Us did three powerful ſovereigns threaten 
the infancy of Charles the XIIth. The news 
: of theſe preparations diſmayed the Swedes, 
and alarmed the council. All their diftinguiſhed ge- 
nerals were dead ; and they had every reafon to tremble 
under the reign of a young king, who had as yet given 
them but a bad opinion of his abilities. He hardly 
ever came to council for any other pope than to 
lay his legs acroſs on the table: abſent and indifferent, 
he never appeared to intereſt himſelf in any thing. 

As the council were one day deliberating, in his 
preſence, - on the dangerous predicament in which they 
ftood; ſome of them propoſed to avoid the impending 
rempeſt by negociations; when the young prince im- 
mediately roſe with the grave and aſſured air of a man 
of ſuperior abilities, who had fixed his reſolution. 
« Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am reſolved never to begin 
te an unjuſt war, but never to finiſh an unjuſt one but 
« with the deſtruction of my enemies. My reſolution 
« ig fixt: I will march and attack the firſt who ſhall 
« declare war: and when I ſhall have conquered him 
J hope to ſtrike terror into the reſt.” All the old 
councellors, aſtoniſhed: at this declaration, looked at 
each other without daring to anſwer. In ſhort, ſurprized 
at having ſuch a king, and aſhamed to appear leſs con- 
fident than him, they received his orders for the war 


with admiration. 155 
b They 
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They were ſtill more agreeably ſurprized, when they 
beheld him renounce at once the moſt innocent amuſes 
ments of his youth. From the firſt moment of his 
preparing himſelf for the war, he began an entire new 
courſe of life; from which he never after departed 
a ſingle moment. Pull of the idea of Alexander and 
Cæſar, he determined to imitate thoſe two heroes in 
every thing but their vices. He no longer indulged 
himſelf in magnificence, ſports and recreations; and 
reduced his table to the moſt rigid frugality. He had 
before loved pomp in his dreſs; but he now dreſſed 
himſelf as a common ſoldier. It was generally ſup- 
oſed that he had formed a ſtrong attachment to a 
ady of his court: but whether this ſuppoſition was 
true or not, it is certain that he from that time re- 
nounced all fondneſs for the ſex, not only from the 
fear of being governed by them, but that of ſetting 
the example to his ſoldiers, whom he was deſirous of 
reducing to the moſt rigid diſcipline; and, perhaps alſo 
from the yanity of being deemed the only king who 
could ſubdue a paſſion, ſo difficult to ſurmount. He 
likewiſe reſolved to abſtain from wine during the reſt 
of his life. Many people told me, that he made this 
reſolution merely to get the better of his inclinations 
in every thing, and to give an additional luftre to his 
ſelf-denial; but by far the greater part aſſured me, that 
he was determined by thoſe means to puniſh himſelf 
for an exceſs which he had been guilty of, and for an 
affropt he had offered to a lady at table even in the 
preſence of the queen his mother. Even if that be 
true, this ſelf-condemnation of his behaviour, and the 
abſtinence which he impoſed on himſelf throughout 
his life, is a ſpecies of heroiſm not leſs to be admired. 
His firſt ſtep was to grant aſſiſtance to his brother- 
in-law, the duke of Holſtein. Eight thouſand men 
were immediately ſent into Pomerania, a province 
bordering upon Holſtein, to fortify the duke againſt 
the wr. F of the Danes. And. indeed the duke had 
need of them. His dominions were laid waſte, his 
caſtle at Gottorp taken, and the city of Tonningen 
W ä preſſed 
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reſſed by an obſtinate ſiege, to which the king of 
3 was come in perſon, in order to enjoy a con- 
veſt which he imagined certain. This ſpark began to 
throw the empire into a flame. On the one fide, the 
Saxon __ of the king of Poland, thoſe of Bran- 
denburg, Wolfenbuttle, and Heſſe Caſſel, advanced 
to join the Danes. On the other, the eight thouſand 
men ſent by the king of Sweden, the troops of 
Hanover and Zell, and three regiments of Dutch, 
came to aſſiſt the duke. At the time the little country of 
Holſtein became thus the theatre of the war, two ſqua- 
drons, the one from England, and the other from Hol- 
land, appeared in the. Baltic. Theſe two ſtates were 
guarantees of the treaty of peace of Altena, which 
treaty the Danes had broken through; the Engliſh and 
Dutch therefore were in earneſt, at this time, to ſup- 
rt the oppreſſed duke of Holſtein, becauſe it was 
or the intereſt of their commerce, to check the grow- 
ing power of the king of Denmark. They knew, that 
the Daniſh King ing once maſter of the paſ- 
ſage of the Sound, would impoſe the moſt oppreſſive 
laws on the mercantile nations, as ſoon as ever he was in a 
ſituation to do it with impunity. This mutual intereſt 
has long engaged the Dutch and Engliſh to maintain, 
as _— as poſſible, the balance of power between the 
northern princes : they therefore joined the young king 
of Sweden, who appeared in danger of being cruſhed 
by the combination of fo many enemies, and ſupported 
him for the ſame reaſon that the others attacked him, 
becauſe they looked upon him as incapable of defend- 
ing himſelf. - "= 9 
Charles was amuſing himſelf with hunting the bear 
when he received the news of the Saxons invading Li- 
vonia: the manner in which he practiſed this amuſe- 
ment was as novel as e he uſed no other arms 
than forked ſticks, and a ſmall net fixed to ſome 


trees; a bear of an inconceivable ſize run directly at 
the king, who brought it to the ground after a lon 

ſtruggle, by the aid only of the net and his ſtick. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that, in reflecting on ſuch adven- 


tures, 
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; tures, on the perſonal ſtrength of king Auguſtus, and 
the travels of - czar Peter, one would be apt to think 
we lived in the days of Hercules and Theſeus. 
Charles ſet out on his firſt campaign, the eighth of 
May, new ſtyle, in the year 1700; when he quitted 
Stockholm, to which he never after returned. An in- 
numerable crowd of people accompanied him as far 
as the port of Carelſcroon; offering up prayers for 
his ſucceſs, and with tears expreſſing their admiration. 
Before he left Sweden, he eſtabliſhed at Stockholm a 
council of defence, compoſed of ſeveral ſenators ; whoſe 
duty it was to take care of every thing that regarded 
the navy, the army, and the fortifications of the 
country. The body of the ſenate was to regulate pro- 
viſionally every thing in the interior part of the king- 
dom. Having thus eſtabliſhed a regular mode of ad. 
miniſtration in his dominions, his mind, diveſted of 
every other care, was entirely taken up with the war. 
His fleet conſiſted of three and forty ſnips; that in 
which he himſelf failed was called © The King Charles,” 
and was the largeſt that had ever been ſeen, carrying an 
hundred and twenty guns. In this ſhip count Piper, 
his firſt miniſter of ſtate, and general Renſchild, em- 
barked along with him. He joined the ſquadrons of 
the allies, when the Daniſh fleet declining the combat, 
gave the three combined fleets an opportunity of ap- 
proaching Copenhagen, nigh enough to throw into it 
ſeveral ſhells. | 
Certain it is, that it was the king himſelf, who then 
propoſed to general Renſchild to make a deſcent, and 
to beſiege Copenhagen by land, while it was thus 
blocked up by ſea. Renſchild was aſtoniſhed at a pro- 
poſal which ſhewed evident marks of ſkill and courage, 
in a prince ſo young and ſo unexperienced. Every 
thing was immediately prepared for the deſcent, and 
orders given for the embarkation of five thouſand men, 
who lay upon the coaſts of Sweden, and joined the 
troops they had on board. The king quitted his large 
ſhip, and went into a frigate of leſs weight: they then 
began by ſending off three hundred grenadiers, in ſmall 
0 : ſhallops H 
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fhallops; and among theſe were ſorne ſmall flat-bot- 
tomed boats, which carried the faſcines; the chevaux 
de frize, and the eme ger of the pioneers z then 
followed five hundred men in other ſhallops, and laſtly 
came the king's man. of war, together with two Eng- 
{iſh and two Dutch frigates, who were to favour the 
debarkation, under cover of their cannon. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is ſituated in 
the ille of Zealand, in the midſt of a beautiful plain, 
having the Sound on the north-eaſt, and the Baltic Sea 
on the eaſt, where the king of Sweden then lay. At 
this unexpected movement of the veſſels, which threaten- 
ed a deſcent, the inhabitants, aſtoniſhed at the inacti- 
vity of their own fleet, and at the movements of the 
Swediſh fleet, waited with terror to ſee on what part 
the ſtorm ſhould fall. The Swediſh fleet ſtopt over- 
againſt Humblebeck, about ſeven miles from Copen- 
hagen, at which place the Danes afſembled their ca- 
valry. Their foot were poſted behind entrenchments, 
and all the artillery they could bring up were turned 
againſt the Swedes. 

The king then quitted his frigate, and got into the 
firſt barge, -at the head of his guards ; when the French 
ambaſſador ſtanding next to him, he ſaid to him, 
in Latin, (for he would never ſpeak French) * You 
« have nothing, Mr. Ambaſſador, to do with the 
«© Danes: you need go no farther, if you pleaſe.” 
« Sire,” anſwered the count de Guiſcard, in French, 
ce the king my maſter ordered me to reſide with your 
« Majeſty; I flatter myſelf, you will not baniſh me 
ce your court, which was never more brilliant than it 
« is to-day.” In ſaying this, he gaye his hand to the 
king, who. leaped into the barge, into which count 
Piper and the ambaſſador immediately followed. They 
advanced mater ſhelter of the cannon of the ſhips, 
which favoured their landing. The long boats were as 
yet but three hundred paces from the ſhore, when 
Charles, impatient at their flow motion, threw himſelf - 
from his barge into the ſea, ſword in hand, having the 
water above his waiſt ; his miniſters, the French am- 

Wy | baſſador, 
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baſſador, the officers and ſoldiers immediately followed 
his example, and marched to the ſhore, in ſpite of a 
ſhower of the enemy's muſquetry. The king, who had 
never in his life heard a volley of muſkets loaded with 
ball, demanded of major-general Stuart, whom he 
perceived near him, what it was that occaſioned the, 
whizzing in his ears? © It is the noiſe of the muſket 
te balls that they fire upon you,” ſaid the major to him. 
* Good,” replied the 24 ce then, from henceforward, 
<« that ſhall be my muſic.” At this inſtant, the major, 
who had explained the noiſe made by the muſket ſhot, 
received one in his ſhoulder; and a lieutenant dropt 
down dead on the fide of the king. 

It generally happens, that the troops who are attack- 
ed in their trenches, are beaten, becauſe thoſe who 
make the attack always poſſeſs an impetuoſity, which 
thoſe who merely defend themſelves can never arrive 
at; beſides, the waiting the enemy's approach 1s often an 
acknowledgement of their own weakneſs, and of their 
adverſary's ſuperiority. The Daniſh cavalry and 
ſoldiery, after a feeble reſiſtance, took to flight, The 
king, thus become maſter of their entrenchments, fell 
upon his knees to return thanks to God for this firſt 
ſucceſs of his arms. He immediately cauſed redoubts 
to be raiſed towards the town, and marked himſelf a 
place for the encampment. In the mean time he ſent 
back his tranſports to Schonen, a part of Sweden, 
bordering upon Copenhagen, for a reinforcement of 
nine thouſand men. Every thing conſpired to fayour 
the vivacity of Charles; theſe troops were already* 
aſſembled on the ſhore, and ready to embark ; accord- 
ingly the next day a fayourable wind brought them to 

im. 

This tranſportation was effected in the ſight of the 
Daniſh fleet, which did not dare to advance. Copen- 
hagen being intimidated, immediately diſpatched de- 
puties to the king, to beſeech him not to bombard the 
town, He received them on hvtſeback at the head of 
his regiment of guards, and the deputies threw them- 
ſelves on their knees before him, He made the town 


Pay 
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pay him one hundred thouſand rix-dollars, and ordered 
them to bring all ſorts of proviſions to the camp; for 
which he promiſed honeſtly to pay. They carried him 
the proviſions, becauſe it was neceſſary to obey, although 
they did not much expect that the conquerors would 
have ſo much condeſcenſion: the carriers, however, were 
greatly aſtoniſhed at being paid generouſly, and without 
elay, by the loweſt ſoldiers in the army. There had 


long prevailed among the Swediſh troops a ſtrict 
diſcipline, which had not a little contributed to this 


victory; and the young king encreaſed its ſeverity. 


There was not a ſoldier that dared to refuſe payment 
for what he bought, till leſs to go a plundering, nor 
even to go out of the camp. He did fail more, for in 
a victory his troops did not ſtrip the dead, till they had 
received his permiſſion; and he eaſily brought them to 
obſerve this law. Prayers were regularly ſaid in his 
camp twice a day, at ſeven o'clock in the morning, 
and at four in the afternoon ; at which he never failed 
to aſſiſt in perſon, and to ſet the ſoldiers an example of 
piety, which never fails making an impreſſion on men 
when they do not ſuppoſe it to be hypocriſy. His 
camp, better regulated than even the city of Copenha- 

n, had every thing in abundance, as the peaſants pre- 
ferred ſelling their commodities to the Swedes their 
enemies, rather than to the Danes, who did not pay 
them ſo well. Even the citizens were obliged to come, 
more than once, to ſeek in the camp of the king of 
Sweden, thoſe proviſions, - which their own markets 
failed to furniſh: ED | 2 855 

The king of Denmark was, at this time, in Holſtein, 
whither he ſeemed to have gone for no other purpoſe 
than to raiſe the fiege of Tonningen. He ſaw the Baltic 
Sea covered with the enemy's ſhips, a young conqueror 
already maſter of Zealand, and ready prepared to ſeize 
on his capitol. He therefore cauſed it to be publiſhed 
throughout his dominions, that thoſe who took up arms 

ainſt the Swedes ſhould have their liberty. This de- 
claration was of great weight in 4 country formerly free, 
but in which, at that time, all the peaſants, and even 

| many 
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many of the citizens were ſlaves. Charles ſent word to 
the king of Denmark that he had made war only to 
oblige him to make peace, and that he, muſt either 
reſolve to do juſtice to the duke of Holſtein, or ſes 
Copenhagen deſtroyed, and his kingdom put to the fire 
and ſword. The dane was too happy in having to do 
with a conqueror who piqued himſelf on his juſtice. 
A congreſs was aſſembled in the town of Travendal, 
on the frontiers of Holſtein. The king of Sweden 
would not ſuffer the negociations to be delayed by the 
arts of miniſters, but was determined that the treaty 
ſhould be finiſhed with the ſame rapidity with which 
he had deſcended into Zealand. It was, therefore, 
actually concluded on the fifth of Auguſt, to the ad- 
vantage of the duke of Holſtein, who was indemaified 
for all the expences of the war, and thus delivered from 
oppreſſion. The king of Sweden, ſatisfied with having 
ſuccoured his ally, and humbled his enemy, would ac- 
cept of nothing for himſelf. Thus. Charles XII, at 
eighteen years of age, began and finiſhed a war in leſs: 
than ſix weeks. | | | | 

It was preciſely at this time, that the king of Po- 
land inveſted the town of Riga, the capital of Livo- 
nia, and the czar alſo advanced, on the ſide of the eaſt, - 
at the head of near a hundred thouſand men. Riga 
was defended by the old count d'Alberg, a Swediſh ge- 
neral, who, at the age of eighty, joined the fire of a 
young man to the experience of ſixty campaigns. Count 
Fleming, afterwards miniſter of Poland, a man famous 
in the field as in the cabinet, and Patkyl, the Livonian ;. 
each of theſe preſſed the ſiege under the inſpection of 
the king; but in ſpite of ſeveral advantages that the 
beſiegers had gained, the experience of the old count 
d' Alberg, rendered their efforts uſeleſs, and the king 
of Poland deſpaired of taking the town. He at laſt 
laid hold of an honourable pretence for raiſing the ſiege. 
Riga was full of merchandize belonging to the Dutch. 
The ſtates- general ordered their ambaſſador at the 
court of Auguſtus, to make that circumſtance known 
to him; The king of Poland needed not much in- 
D treaty. 
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treaty. He -conſented to raiſe the ſiege rather than 
occaſion the leaſt damage to his allies ; who were not 
aſtoniſhed at this (excels of complafance ; of whick 
they very well knew the true cauſe. 27 
There remained nothing more for Charles to do, 
to finiſn his firſt campaign, than to march againſt his 
rival in glory, Peter Alexiowitz. He was the more 
exaſperated againſt him, as there were at that time at 
Stockholm three Muſcovite ambaſſadors, who had 
ſwore to the rene wal of an inviolable peace. He could 
not comprehend, as he piqued himſelf on a moſt rigid 
mtegrity, that a legiſlator, like the czar, could make 
à jeſt of what ought to be ſo ſacred. The young 
— full of honour himſelf, did not imagine, that 
re could bè a ſyſtem of morality for kings different 
from that for individuals. The emperor of Muſcovy had 
juſt publiſhed a manifeſto; which he had much better 
have ſuppreſſed. He there alledged that the reaſon 
of his making war was, that he had not ſufficient ho- 
nour paid him when he paſſed incognito to Riga; and 
likewiſe that they ſold their proviſions to his ambaſſa- 
dors at too dear a rate. It was for theſe injuries, there- 
ſore, that he ravaged Ingria, with eighty thouſand 
men. 2 pt. | | 
Hie appeared before Narva, at the head of this great 
army, on the firſt of October, at a ſeaſon of the year, 
more ſevere in this climate, than it is in the month of 
January, at Paris, The czar, who in this inclement 
ſeaſon would ſometimes ride poſt, to ſee a mine or a 
canal; was not more careful of his troops than of him- 
"ſelf. Beſides, he knew that the Swedes, ſince the 
time of Guſtavus Adolphus, could make war in the 
midſt of winter as well as in ſummer : he, therefore, 
wiſhed to accuſtom the Ruſſians likewiſe to know no 
diſtinction of ſeaſons, and to render them, one day, not 
in the leaſt inferior to the Swedes. In this manner, at 
a time when the ice and ſnow obliged other nations, 
even in more temperate climates, to ſuſpend the war, 
did'the czar Peter beſiege Narva, within thirty degrees 
of. the Pote; while Charles XII. advanced to relieve ws 
7.4" | The 
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The czar was no ſooner arrived before the place, than 
he haſtened to put in practice what he had juſt learned 
in his travels. He marked qut his camp, fortified it 
on every ſide, raiſed redoubts at due diſtances, and 
opened the trenches himſelf. He . given the com- 
mand of his army to the Duke de Croix, a German, 
and a ſkilful general, but who, at that time, was little 
aſſiſted by the Ruſſian officers. As for himſelf, he held 
no other rank in his own troops than that of a lieutenant. 
He thus ſet the example of military obedience to the 
nobility, who were till then undiſciplined, and who 
were only uſed to govern ill-armed ſlaves, without ex- 

erience or order. It was not to be wondered at, that 

e, who turned carpenter at Amſterdam, to procure 
himſelf fleets, ſhould ſerve as lieutenant at Narva, 
to teach his country the art of war, | 

The Ruſſians are robuſt, indefatigable, and perhaps 
as braye as the Swedes ; but time and diſcipline alone 
can render troops warlike and invincible. The only 
regiments from which any thing was expected, was 
commanded by German officers, but they were few 
in number. The reſt were barbarians, forced from 
the foreſts, and covered with the ſkins of wild- 
beaſts; ſome were armed with arrows and ſome 
with clubs ; few of them had fuſees; none had ſeen 
a regular ſiege; nor was there a good gunner in the 
whole army. A hundred and fifty cannon, which 
ought to have reduced the little town of Narva to 
aſhes, were ſcarcely able to make a breach, while, on 
the other hand, the 8 of the city deſtroyed at 
every diſcharge, whole ranks of the enemy in their 
trenches. Narva was almoſt without fortifications; and 
the Baron de Hoorn, who commanded it, had not 
a thouſand regulars ; and yet this innumerable army 
could not reduce it in ten weeks. 

It was the fifth of November, when the czar was ap- 
prized that the king of Sweden, having croſſed the ſea 
with two hundred tranſports, was upon the march to 
the relief of Narva. The Swedes were but twenty 
mouſand ſtrong; yet = czar had no A 
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but that of number. Far from deſpiſing his enemy, 
he employed every art he was maſter of to overpower 


him. Not content with eighty thouſand men, he 


prepared another army to oppoſe him, and to croſa 
im at ovary turn. He had already ordered near 
thirty thouſand men, who advanced by long 


were poſted a league from the city, on the road vr 
which the king of Sweden was to paſs: twenty thouſan 


99 0 All theſe troops Charles was obliged to repulſe 
before he could arrive at the camp, which was fortified 
with a rampart and a double ditch. The king of Swe- 
den had landed at Pernaw, in the gulph of Riga, with 
about ſix thouſand of his infantry, and a little more 
than four thouſand horſe. From Pernaw he haſtened 
his march to Revel, followed by all his cavalry, and 
only four thouſand foot. As he always marched on 
firſt, without waiting for the reſt of his troops, he ſoon 
found himſelf, with his eight thouſand men only, near 
the advanced poſts of the enemy. He did not heſitate 
a moment about attacking them; which he did, one 
after the other, without giving them time to be ac- 
quainted with what a ſmall number they had to engage. 
The Muſcovites ſeeing the Swedes thus ruſh upon them, 
thought they had the whole army to encounter, and 
the advanced guard of five thouſand men, who were poſted 
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among the rocks, a ſtation in which five hundred re- 
ſolute men might have repulſed a whole army, betook 
themſelves to flight on the firſt approach of the Swedes. 
The twenty thouſand men who were behind, ſeein 
their companions fly, took the alarm, and carried diſ- 
order with them into the camp. All the poſts were 
carried in two days; and what upon other occaſions. 
would have been counted for three victories, did not 
retard the march of the king a ſingle hour. At laſt he 
appeared, with his eight thouſand men, fatigued with ſo. 
long a march, before a camp of eighty thouſand Muſ- 
covites, - defended by one hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon. And ſcarcely had the troops reſted them- 


ſelves, when he gave orders for the attack. 


The ſignal was two fuſees, and the word, in Ger- 
man, © With the aid of God.” A general officer 
having repreſented to him the greatneſs of the danger, 
* Why do you imagine,” faid he to him, © that with 
ce my eight thouſand brave Swedes, I ſhall not be able 
« to beat eighty thouſand Muſcovites ?” A moment 
after, fearing that there appeared a little gaſconade in 


' theſe words, he run after the officer himlelf : © Are 


« 79 not then of my opinion?“ ſaid he to him: 
« Have I not a double advantage over my enemies; 
© the one, that their cayalry can do them no ſervice, 
« and the other, that the place being narrow, their 
great number will but incommode them? and there- 
Fe fore I ſhall inreality be ſtronger than they.” Theofficer 
did not care to be of a different opinion ; and they 
marched againſt the Muſcovites, about mid-day, on 
the zoth of November, 1700. 

As ſoon as the cannon of the Swedes had made a 
breach in their intrenchments, they advanced, with 
their bayonets fixed on their fuſees, having at their 
backs a furious ſhower of ſnow, which came 1n the face 
of the enemy. The Ruſſians ſtood their ground for 
half an hour, without quitting their ſide of the trenches. 
The king made his attack upon the right of the 
camp, where the quarters of the czar was, hoping to 
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encounter him, not knowing that the emperor himſelf 
was * to ſeek the forty thouſand men, who were 
expected every moment to arrive. At the firſt diſcharge 
of the enemy's muſkets, the king received a ſhot in 
his neck: but it being a ſpent ball, it lodged in the 

laits of his black cravat, and did him no harm. His 
Perle was alſo killed under him. Mr. de Spar told me, 
that the king ſprung nimbly upon another horſe, ſay- 
ing, © theſe F =. here make me do my exerciſe; 


_ and continued fighting and giving orders with the ſame 


preſence of mind. After three hours engagement, the 
entrenchments were forced on every ſide. - The king 
followed the right of the enemy as far as the river 
Narva, with his left vings if about four thouſand men 
who were purſuing near forty thouſand can be fo called. 
The bridge breaking under the fugitives, the river was 
in a moment filled with the dead. The others, deſpe- 
rate, returned to their camp, without knowing where to 
go ; ay there found ſome barracks, behind which 

ey poſted themſelves. ere they defended them- 
ſelves for ſome time, not being able to make their 


eſcape, but at laſt their generals Dolgorouky, Gollof- 


kin, and Federowits, came and ſurrendered themſelves 
to the king, and laid their arms at his feet. At the 
fame time arrived the Duke de Croix, general of the 
army, who likewiſe ſurrendered hirnfalf with thirty 
officers. | 112 AA 44 

© Charles received all the priſoners of diſtinction with 
as much politeneſs, and in as friendly a manner, as if 


he had been paying them the honours of an entertain- 


ment in his own court. He detained none but the gene- 
rals. All theſubaltern officers and ſoldiers were conduct- 


eds, unarmed, as far as the river Narva; and were there 


furniſhed with boats, that they might paſs over to their 
own country. In the mean time night approached, 
and the Muſcovites on the right {till continued fighting. 
The Swedes had not loſt above fix hundred men ; hi 
eighteen thouſand Muſcovites had been killed in their 


entrenchments, a great number drowned, and many 


had paſſed the river; yet there ſtill remained a ſufficient 
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on hand every thing mo appeared, in praiſe of him- 
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number in the camp, to have entirely deſtroyed the 
Swedes. But it is not the number of the dead, it is the 
terror of the ſurvivors that occaſions. the loſs of battles. 
The king took the advantage of the ſmall part of the 
day that remained, in ſeiaing the enemy's artillery, 
He poſted himſelf advantageouſly between their camp 
and the town, where he ſlept ſome hours on the nd, 
wrapped up in his cloak, waiting far day-break, that 
he might tall on the enemy's left wing ; which was not 


yet entirely routed, . But at two o'clock in the morn- 


1ng, general Wade, wha commanded that wing, having 
heard of the graciqus reception the king had. given to 
the other generals, and in what mannerhe had diſmiſſed 
all the ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers, ſent to beſeech 
the ſame favour, The. conqueror told him, that he 
had nothing to do but to approach at the head of his 
army, and lay down his arms and calours at his feet. 
Accordingly this general ſoon after appeared, with his 
Muſcovites, who were about thirty thouſand in num- 
ber. They marched uncovered, ſoldiers. and officers, 
through lefs than ſeven thouſand Swedes. , The ſoldiers, 


in paſſing before the king, threw their guns and ſwords 


upon the ground, and the officers Jaid their enſigns and 


colours at his feet. He cauſed the whole of this mul- 


titude to be conducted over the river, , without detain- 
ing a ſingle ſoldier priſoner. If he had kept them, the 
number of the priſoners would have been at leaſt five 
times greater than that of the conquerors.. 

He then entered victorious into Narva, accompanied 
by the duke de Croix, and other general officers of the 


Muſcovites. He cauſed their ſwords. to be returne 


them; and knowing that they wanted money, and thas 


the merchants of Narva would not lend them any, he 


ſent a thouſand ducats to the duke de Croix, and five 
hundred to each of the Muſcovite officers ; who could 


not ceaſe admiring at this treatment, of which they 
had not even an idea. They immediately drew up, 4 
relation of the victory, to ſend ta Stockholm, and: to 
the allies of Sweden; but the king ſtruck out with his 


lelf, 
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ſelf, and to reflect on the czar: His modeſty could 
not however preyent them from ſtriking, at Stockholm, 
ſeveral medals, ' to perpetnate the memory of theſe 
events. Among others they ſtruck one which repre- 
ſented the king on one fide, ſtanding on a pedeſtal, to 
which were chained, a Muſcovite, a Dane, and a Po- 
lander ; on the other fide was a Hercules, armed with 
his club, having under his feet a cerberus, with this 
inſctiption : Tres uno contudit ictu. 


* 


Among the priſoners taken at the battle of Narva, 
there was one, who exhibited a ſtriking inſtance of the 
revolutions of fortune: he was the eldeſt ſon and heir 
of the king of Georgia; he was called the Czarafis 
Artſchelou; this title of czarafis, ſignifies a price, or 
ſon of the czar, among the Tartars, as well as in Muſ- 
covy ; for the word czar, or tfar, meant a king among. 
the ancient Scythians ; from whom all theſe people are 
deſcended, and is not derived from the Cæſars of 
Rome, ſo long unknown to theſe barbarians: His 
father Mettertifici czar, and maſter of the moſt beauti- 
ful part of the country, which lies between the moun- 
tains of Ararat, and the eaſtern coaſts' of the black 
ſea, had been driven from his throne: by his own fub- 
Jects, in 1688, and had choſen rather to throw 'him- 
ſelf into the arms of the emperor of ' Muſcovy, than 
have recourſe to the Turks. The ſon of this king, at 
the age of nineteen, wiſhed to follow Peter the Great, 
in his expedition againſt the Swedes, and was taken 
fighting by ſome Finland ſoldiers, who had already 
- tripped him, and were going to kill him, when count 
Renſchild reſcued him from their hands, cloathed him, 
and preſented him to his maſter. Charles ſent him to 
Stockholm, where this unhappy prince died in a few 
years after. The king, on ſeeing him depart, could 
not help making, in the hearing of his officers, a na- 
tural reflection on the ſtrange deſtiny of an Aſiatic 
prince, born at the foot of mount Caucaſus, going to 
ive a captive among the ſnows of Sweden. It is, 
ſays he, © as if I were one day to be a priſoner among 
& the Crim Tartars.” Theſe words made no impreſſion 
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at the time; but in the ſequel they were remembered 
too well, when an event proved them a prediction. 
The czar was advancing, by long marches, with the 
ol forty thouſand Ruſſians, thinking to ſurround his ene- 
my on all ſides; when he heard, before he had —_— 
ed half way, of the battle of Narva, and the diſperſion 
of his whole camp. He was not ſo obſtinate, as to 
think of attacking, with his forty thouſand” men, 
without experience or diſcipline; a conqueror who had 
juſt deſtroyed eighty thouſand men in their entrench- 
ments. He turned back, and purſued, without ceaſ- 
ing, 'the deſign of diſciplining his troops, at the ſame 
time that he civilized his ſubjects. I know very 
« well,” ſaid he, That the Swedes will beat us for this 
* ſome time, but in the end they themſelves will teach 
ce us to beat them.” Moſcow, bis capital, was in ter- 
ror and confuſion at this defeat. Nay ſuch was the 
pride and ignorance of this people, that they imagined 
they had been conquered by a power more than hu- 
man, and that the Swedes were real Magicians. This 
opinion was ſo general, that public prayers were order- 
ed to be put up on this occaſion to St. Nicholas, patron 
of Muſcovy. This prayer is too ſingular, not to be re- 
peated. It is as follows: v3: pag yn 
O thou, who art our perpetual conſoler in all our 
e adverſities, great St. Nicholas, infinitely powerful, 
« by what fin have we offended thee, in our ſacrifices, 
«kneeling, bowings, and thankſgivings, that thou 
te haſt. thus abandoned us? We have implored thy aſ- 
« ſiſtance againſt theſe terribly inſolent, enraged, dread- 
« ful and unconquerable deſtroyers, when like lions 
«and bears, who have loſt their young, they have at- 
t“ tacked us, terrified, wounded and killed by thou- 
fands, us thy people. As it is impoſſible that this 
*' can be without ſorcery and enchantment, we be- 
© ſeech thee, O great St. Nicholas, to be our cham- 
« pion. and our ftandard-bearer, . and to drive them 


« far from our frontiers with the recompenſe that is 
« their due. {4 
4 1 | | In 
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In che mean time that they were complaining tc St. 
Nicholas of their defeat, Charles XII. returned thanks 
to Sod, and prepared himſelf for new victories. 
The king of Poland had reaſon to expect, that his 
enemy being conqueror over the Danes and Muſco- 
vites, would- preſently fall upon him. He cherefore 
vnited himſelf firmer than ever to the czar. Theſe 
two princes agreed upon an interview, that they 
might take their meaſures in concert. They met 
at Birzen, a ſmall town in Lithuania, without any of 
theſe formalities, which only ſerve to retard buſineſs, 
and which were not ſuited either to their ſituation or their 
humour. The 138 the north ſec each other with 
a familiarity, which is not yet eſtabliſned in the ſouth- 
ern parts of Europe. Peter and Auguſtus paſſed five 
days together in pleaſures which bordered upon exceſs: 
for the czar, though he wanted to reform his nation, 
could never correct in himſelf a propenſity to de- 
The king of Poland engaged himſelf, to furniſh the 
czar with fifty thouſand men belonging to German, 
roops, which were to be hired of different princes, and 
for which the czar was to pay. The czar on his ſide. 
was to ſend fifty thouſand; Ruſſtans into Poland, to learn 
the art of war, and promiſed to pay to Auguſtus three 
million of rix-dollars in two years. This treaty, if it 
had been executed, might have been fatal to the king of 
Sweden: it was a ready and ſure method of rendering 
the Muſcovites good ſoldiers : it was, perhaps, forging 
chains for part of Europ 5 
Charles prepared himſelf to prevent the king of 
Poland from reaping the fruit of this league. Aſter 
having paſſed the winter at Narva, he appeared in 
Livonia, in the neighbourhood of Riga, the very 
town which Auguſtus had in vain beſieged. The Saxon 
troops were poſted along the river Duna, which is very 
broad in that place: Charles, who was on the other 
fide of the river was obliged to diſpute their paſſage. 
The Saxons were not commanded by their prince, he 
deing ſick; but were headed by the Marſhal de * 
| | | who 
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who took, the office af general; under whom -pringe 
Ferdinand, duke of Courland, commanded, and that 
very Patkul, now defended his country againſt Charles 
XII. ſword in hand, who formerly vindicated its rights: 
with his pen, at the hazard of his life, againſt Charles 
XI. The king of Sweden had cauſed ſome large boats 
to be built on a new, plan, the ſides of which were 
much higher than ordinary, and could be raiſed or let 
down, like a draw- bridge. When raiſed they covered 
the troops on board; and when let down they ſerved as 
bridges to land them. Tie made uſe, alſo. of another 
artifice. Having remarked that the wind blew from the 
north, where he lay, tothe ſouth, where theenemy's camps. 
were; he ordered that they ſhould ſet fire to a quantity of 
wet ſtraw, from which a thick ſmoak ariſing, it ſpread itſelf 
over the river, preventing the Saxons from ſeeing his 
troops, or obſerving what he was about. Under the 
cover of this cloud, he ordered ſeveral barks to put aff 
full of the like wet fuel; ſo that the cloud always in- 
creaſing, and driven by the wind into the eyes of the 
enemy, made it impoſſible for them to know whether 

king was paſſing the river or not. Mean while, he 
alone conducted the execution of his ſtratagem. Having 
got over the greater part of the river: “ Well,” ſays he, 
to general Renſchild, “ the Duna will be as favourable 
et to us as the ſea of Copenhagen; believe me, gene- 
& ral, we ſhall beat them.” He arrived in a quarter 
of an hour at the other fide ; and was mortified that he 
was the fourth * that leaped on ſhore, He imme 
diately landed his cannon, and formed a line of battle, 
while the enemy, blinded with ſmoak, could not op- 
ſe him, except by a few random ſhot. The wind 
ving diſperſed the ſmoke, the Saxons ſaw the king 
of Sweden already advancing towards them. E * 
Mlareſchal Stenau loſt not a moment: ſcarce had he 
erceived the Swedes, when he fell on them with the 
eſt. part of his cavalry. The violent ſhock of this 
body falling upon the Swedes at the inſtant that they 
were forming their battalions, threw them into diſorder. 
They gave way, were broken, and purſued even "= 
, * : . 4 6997 6 5 L F IE, 
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the river. The king of Sweden rallied them in a mo- 
ment, above his middle in water, as eaſily as if he had 
been exerciſing at a review. After which his ſoldiers 
marched more compact than before, repulſed Mareſchal 
Stenau, and advanced into the plain. Stenau, finding 
that his 'troops were aſtoniſhed, like an able general, 
made them retire into a dry place, flanked with a 
moraſs and a wood where his artillery lay. The ad- 
vantage of the ground, and the time thus given to the 
Saxons to recover their firſt ſurprize, reſtored to them 
their former courage. Charles did not heſitate to 
attack them; he had fifteen thouſand men with him; 
Stenau and the duke of Courland about twelve thou- 
ſand, with no other artillery than one diſmounted can- 
non. The battlę was obſtinate and bloody; the duke 
kad two horſes killed under him: he penetrated three 
times into the centre of the king's guard; but at laſt 
having been knocked off his horſe, 572 blow with the 
butt end of a muſſtet, diſſorder prevailed throughout 
his army, who no longer diſputed the victory. His 
cuiraſſiers carried him off with great difficulty, bruiſed 
and half dead, from the thickeſt of the fight, and 
from under the horſes heeis, which trampled on him. 
The king of Sweden, after his victory, advanced to 
Mittau, the capital of Courland. All the towns of 
this dutchy ſurrendered to him at diſcretion,” ſo that it 
was a journey rather than a conqueſt. He paſſed with- 
out delay into Lithuania, conquering as he went along. 
He felt a flattering ſatisfaction, and he confeſſed it, 
when he entered as a conqueror the town af Birzen, 
where the king of Poland and the czar had conſpired 
againſt him, ſome months before. A e 
It was in this place that he firſt conceived the deſign 
of dethroning the king of Poland, by the hands of the 
Poles themſelves. Being one day at table, his mind 
entirely taken up with this enterprize, and obſerving 
his uſual temperance of diet, he was wrapped in pro- 
found ſilence, and ſeemed abſorbed in the greatneſs of 
his conceptions, when a German colonel, who was pre- 
ſent at dinner, obſerved, loud enough to be heard, 3 
MT me 
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the repaſt which the czar and the king of Poland had 
made in the ſame place, was ſomewhat: different from 
that of his majeſty. ©: Yes,” ſaid the king, riſing, 
cc and I ſhall the more eaſily ſpoil their digeſtion.” In 
ſhort, intermixing a little policy with the force of his 
arms, he did not delay executing 'the deſign which, he 
had meditated. E 
Poland, a part of the antient Salmatia, is a little 
larger than France, but leſs populous, though it is 
more ſo than Sweden. Its inhabitants were converted 
to chriſtianity only about ſeven hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is very ſingular, that the language of 


1 


the Romans, who never penetrated into this country, 


is at this time ſpoken no where in common but in Po- 
land; there every body ſpeaks Latin, even among the 
very ſervants. This extenſive country is very fertile; and 
the people are conſequently leſs induſtrious. The 
artiſts and traders, you meet with in Poland, are Scotch, 
French, but more generally Jews; the latter have near 
three hundred ſynagogues, and they multiply ſo faſt, 
that they will in time be baniſned from it, as they have 


been already from Spain. They buy at a low price, 


corn, cattle, and the different commodities of the 
country; theſe they diſpoſe of at Dantzick and Ger- 
many, and ſell to the nobles at a high price, to gratify 
the only ſpecies of luxury which they know and love. 
Thus, this country, watered with the moſt beautiful 
rivers, rich in paſtures, in ſalt mines, and covered with 
luxuriant crops, remains poor in ſpite of its plenty: 
becauſe the people are ſlaves, and the nobility are proud 


and indolent. 


Its government is the moſt perfect model of the 
ancient government of the Goths and Celtæ, which 
has been corrected or altered every where elſe, It is 
the only ſtate that has preſerved the name of a republic 
with the royal dignity. | 

Every gentleman has a right to give his vote in the 
election of a king; and may even be elected himſelf, 
This molt eſtimable right is attended with the greateſt 


- inconvenience, the throne is almoſt always to ſell; and 


as 
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as a Polander is feldom rich enough to buy it, it has 
been often ſold to ſtrangers. The nobility and clergy 
defend their rights againſt the king, and deprive the 
reſt of the nation of theirs. All the people are flaves; 
ſuch is the deſtiny of men, that the greater number are 
every where, by ſome means or other, ſubjected to the 
leſs. There the peaſant ſows not for himſelf, but for 
his lord; to whom his lands, and the labour of his 
Hands belong, and who can ſell him, or cut his throat, 
#5 he would the beaft in his field: all who are gentle- 
men are independent. There muſt be an afſembly of 
the whole nation to try him in acriminal cauſe; and as 
he cannot be touched till he is condemned; he is hardly 
ever puniſhed. There is a great number of poor, who 
ige in the ſervices of the more powerful, receive a 
ſalary,” and do the meaneſt offices for it. They like 
better to ſerve even their equals than to enrich them- 
ſelves by commerce, and as they dreſs their maſters 
| horſes 2 28 themſelves the title of electors of kings, 
and deſtroyers of tyrants. | | 
Whoever ſees the king of Poland in the pomp of royal 
majeſty, would believe him the moſt abſolute prince in 
Europe ; at a time when he is the leaſt. The Poles 
really make an agreement with him, which in other 
nations is mere ſuppoſition between the king and his 
ſubjects. The king of Poland, even at his conſecra- 
tion, and in ſwearing to the pa#a conventa, abſolves his 
ſubjects from the oath of allegiance, in caſe he violates 
the laws of the republic. 

He fills up all offices, and confers all honours. No- 
thing 1s hereditary in Poland but the land and the rank 
of the nobility. The ſon of a palatine, or of a king, 
has no right to the title of his father; but there is this 
oreat difference between the king and 'the republic, 
that the former can take away no office after he has given 
it; but the republic may take away the crown from him 
if he tranſgreſſes the laws of the ſtate. : 

The nobility, jealous of their liberty, often ſell their 
votes, but ſeldom their affections. Scarcely have they 
elected a king, bur, fearing his ambition, they oppo e 
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dim by their cabals“ The grandees, whom he hay 
made, and whom he cannot unmake, often become his 
enemies, inſtead of remaining his creatures. Thofe 
who are attached to the court are objects of hatred to 
the reſt of the nobility: this always forms two parties; 
an unavoidable diviſion, and even neceſſary in thoſe 
countries, where they will have kings, and yet preſerve 
their lberties. 2 
Whatever concerns the nation is regulated in the 
ſtates- general, which they call diets. Theſe ſtates are 
compoſed of the body of the fenate, and of ſeveral 
gentlemen; the fenators are the palatines and the 
biſhops: the ſecond order is compoſed of the deputies 
of the particular diets of each palatinate. At theſe 
great aſſemblies, the arch-biſhop of Gneſna, primate 
of Poland, and viceroy of the kingdom, during the 
interregnum, preſides, and is the firſt man of the ſtare, 
next to the king. There 1s ſeldom any other cardinat 
ia Poland but him ; becauſe the Roman E giving 
no precedence in the ſenate, a biſhop who ſhall be a 
cardinal, will be obliged either to take his rank as 
ſenator, or renounce the ſolid rights of the dignity of 

his own country, to ſupport the pretenſions of a foreign 
honour, - ' 11 wt 
Theſe diets, by the laws of the kingdom, ought to be 
held alternately in Poland and Livonia. The. deputies 
often decide their buſineſs, ſword in hand, in the fame 
manner as the ancient Sarmatians, from whom they 
are deſcended, and ſometimes even in liquor, a vice of 
which the Sarmatians were ignorant. Every gentleman 
deputed to the ſtates-general, enjoys the ſame right, 
which the tribune of the e at Rome had, of op- 
poſing the laws of the * Any one gentleman, 
who 72 66 proteſt, ſtops by that ſingle word the 
unanimous reſolutions of all the reſt : and if he leaves 
the place where the diet is held, the aſſembly is 
diſſolved. | 59 
They apply to the diforders, which ariſe from this 
law, a remedy more dangerous than the diſeaſe. Po- 
land is ſeldom without two factions : unanimity in their 
| Gets, 
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diets, therefore, being impoſſible, -each party forms 
confederacies, in which they decide by the plurality of 
voices, without paying any regard to the proteſts of the 
minority. Theſe afſemblies, not warranted in point of 
law, but authorized by cuſtom, are held in the name 
of the king, though often without his conſent, - and 
againſt his intereſt ; ſomething in the manner which 
the league in France made uſe of in the name of Henry 
III. to ruin him; and as the parliament of England, 
which brought Charles I. to the block, began by placing 
that prince's name to all the reſolutions which they 
took to deſtroy him. When the commotions are 
finiſhed, it is the part of the general diets to confirm 
or quaſh the acts of theſe confederacies. A diet can 
even alter every thing that has been done at preceding 
ones; for the ſame reaſon that in monarchial countries 
a king can aboliſh the laws of his predeceſlor, and like- 

wiſe his wn. . 65 
The nobility, who make the laws of the republic, 
conſtitute its ſtrength alſo. They appear on horſeback, 
upon any great occaſion, and are able to form a body 
of above a hundred thouſand men. This great army, 
called Poſpolite, moves ſlowly, and is ill- governed: and 
the difficulty of obtaining proviſion and forage make it 
impoſſible for it to be long aſſembled: it has neither diſci- 
pline, ſubordination, nor experience; but the love of 
liberty which animates it renders it always formidable. 
Theſe nobles may be conquered, or diſperſed, or 
even held in ſlavery for a time; but they ſoon ſhake 
off the yoke; indeed they compare themſelves to the 
reeds, which the wind bends to the ground, but which 
riſes again as ſoon as the wind ceaſes to blow. It is 
for this reaſon that they have no places of ſtrength : 
they will have themſelves to be the only bulwark of the 
republic, nor will they ſuffer their king to build any 
forts, for fear he ſhould make uſe of „ more to 
oppreſs, than to defend them. Their country is of 
courſe entirely open, except two or three frontier towns. 
If in a war, either civil or foreign, they reſolve to ſuſ- 
tain a ſiege, they are obliged to raiſe fortifications 
| - earth, 
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rarth, repair 10 old walls, that are half ruined, and 

enlarge their ditches, that are almoſt filled up, 2 that 

the town is generally taken before the entrencluments- 
are compleated. 

The poſpolite are not always on horſeback to defaid; 
the country; they never mount but by the order of the 
diets, though ſometimes, in extreme dangers; by the 
ſimple order of the king. 

The ordinary guard of Poland is an army, which is 
maintained at the expence of the republic: It is com- 

ſed of two corps, under the command of two dif- 
— generals. The firſt corps is that of Poland, and 
ought to conſiſt of thirty-ſix thouſand men: the ſecond, 
to the number of twelve thouſand, is that'of Lithuania. 
The two generals are independent, the one of the other: 
and though they are nominated by the king, they are 
accountable to nobody for their actions but the re- 
public, and have an unlimited authority over their 
troops. The colonels are abſolute maſters of their ro- 
giments; and it belongs to them to maintain and pa 
the ſoldiery, as well as they are able; but; being ſel- 
dom paid - themſelves, they ravage the country, and 
ruin the peaſants, to ſatisfy their on avidity, and that 
of their ſoldiers. The Poliſh lords appear in theſe 
armies with more magnificence than they do in the 
towns; and their tents are more ornamented than 
their houſes,” The cavalty, which makes up two-thirds 
of the army, is compoſed of gentlemen; and is re- 
markable "tr the beauty of their horſes, and the rich- 
neſs of their harneſs and accoutrements. 

The gendarmes in particular, whom they diſtinguiſh 
into huſfars and pancernes, never march without being 
accompanied by their valets, who hold their horſes in 
their hands, ornamented with plates and nails of filver, 
faddle bows, and gilt ſtirrups, and ſometimes of maſſy 
ſilver, together with large houſings, trailing, after the 
manner of the Turks, the magnificence o whom the 
Polanders imitate as much as poſſible, 

But at the ſame time that the cavalry is fine and ſu⸗ 
perb, the infantry is proportionably wretched, ill - 
| E cloathed, E 
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cloathed, unarmed, without regimentals, or any thing 
uniform. It was ſo, at leaſt, till about the year 1710; 
and yet theſe infantry, who reſemble the wandering 
Tartars, ſupported, with an aſtoniſhing fortitude, hunger, 


cbld, fatigue, and all the hardſhips of war. 


One may ſee in the Poliſh ſoldiers the character of 
the ancient Sarmatians, their anceſtors, the ſame want 
of diſcipline, the ſame fury to attack, the ſame rea- 
dineſs to fly from, and to return to, the attack, and 
likewiſe the ſame diſpoſition to ſlaughter when they 
are conquerors. h 

The king of Poland flattered himſelf at firſt, that. 
in this neceflity theſe two armies would fight in his 


- favour, that the Poliſh poſpolite would arm themſelves 


at his orders, and that theſe forces, joined to the 
Saxons, his ſubjects, and alſo to the Muſcovites, his 
allies, would form a multitude, before which the ſmall 
number of the Swedes would not dare to appear. But 
he ſaw himſelf, almoſt at once, deprived of theſe ſuc- 
cours, by means of that very eagerneſs which he had 
ſhewn to have them all at once. [#2 Opt 
Accuſtomed, in his hereditary dominions, to abſo- 


- lute power, he imagined, too fondly, that he might 


govern in Poland as he did in Saxony. The beginning 
of his reign made malecontents; and his firſt proceed- 
ings irritated the party who had oppoſed his election, 
and alienated almoſt all the reſt. The Poles murmur- 
ed to ſee their towns filled with Saxon garriſons, and 
their frontiers lined with Saxon troops. This nation, 
more jealous of maintaining its liberty, than anxious 
to attack its neighbours, did not regard the war againſt 
the Swedes, and the irruption into Livonia, as an en- 
terprize advantageous to the republic. It is difficult to 
hinder a free people from feeing their true intereſt. 
The Poles knew, that if this war, undertaken without 
their conſent, ſhould prove unſucceſsful, their country, 
open on every ſide, would become a prey to the king 
of Sweden; and that if it was ſucceſsful, they ſhould 
be enflaved by their own king ; who, being once-maſter 
of Livonia and Saxany, would ſhut up Poland between 
2 © 0 | two 
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two ſtates. In this alternative, either to be ſlaves of 
the king, whom they had elected, or to be ravaged by 
Charles XII. who was juſtly incenſed, they raiſed a 
clamour againſt the war, which they believed to have 
been declared more againſt themſelves than againſt 
Sweden. They regarded the Saxons and the Muſco- 
vites as the forgers of their chains; and ſeeing ſoon 
after that the king of Sweden had overcome every thing 
that oppoſed his paſſage, and was advancing with a 
victorious army into the very heart of Lithuania, they 
exclaimed againſt their ſovereign with ſo much the more 
freedom, as he was unhappy. - | 

Two parties at this time divided Lithuania; that of 
the princes of Sapieha, and that of Oginſky. Theſe 
two factions began from private quarrels, and at laſt 
terminated in a civil war. The king of Sweden at- 
tached himſelf to the prince of Sapieha: and Oginſky, 
ill ſupported by the Saxons, found his party almoſt an- 
nihilated. The Lithuanian army, whom theſe troubles, 
and the want of money, had reduced to a ſmall num- 
ber, was partly diſperſed by the conquerors. The few 
who held out for the king of Poland, were ſeparated 
into ſmall bodies of fugitive troops, who wandered 
about the country, and ſubſiſted by rapine. Auguſtus 
ſaw nothing in Lithuania, but the weakneſs of his own 
party, the hate of his ſubjects, and an hoſtile army, 
conducted by a young king, enraged, victorious, and 
implacable. oh 
Indeed there was an army in Poland, but inſtead of 
its being compoſed of thirty-ſix thoufand men, the 
number preſcribed by law, there were not even eighteen 
thouſand ; not only ill -paid, and ill- armed, but their 
generals knew not as yet which fide they ſhould take. 

The only reſource of the king was, to order his 
nobility to follow him : but he was afraid of expoſing 
himfelf to a refuſal, which would have diſcovered his 
weakneſs, and conſequently have augmented it. 

It was in this ſtate of trouble and uncertainty that 
all the palatinates demanded a diet of the king, in 
the ſame manner as in England, when all the bodies of 
the ſtate, in difficult times, preſent addreſſes to the 
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king, beſeeching him to convoke a parliament, Au- 


guſtus had-more need of an army than a diet, in which 
the actions of the king are ſtrictly ſcrutinized. How- 
ever, it was neceſſary that he ſhould aſſemble one, leſt 
he ſhould incenſe. the nation beyond a reconciliation ; 
it was accordingly appointed to be held at Warſaw; the 
ſecond of December, in the year 1701. He ſoon per- 
ceived, .however, that Charles had at leaſt as much 
power as himſelf in this afſembly. Thoſe who fayour- 
ed the Sapicha, the Lubomirſky, and their friends, the 
palatine Luzinſky, treaſurer of the crown, (who owed 
his fortune to king Auguſtus) and eſpecially the par- 
tizans of the princes Sobieſky, were all ſecretly attach- 


ed to the king of Sweden. 


The moſt conſiderable of theſe partizans, and the 
moſt. dangerous enemy that the king of Poland had, 
was the cardinal - Radjouſky, archbiſhop of Gneſna, 
primate of the. kingdom, and preſident of the diet. 
He was a man full of artifice and obſcurities in his 
conduct, entirely governed by an ambitious woman, 
whom the Swedes called Madam Cardinal, and who 
never ceaſed engaging him into intrigue and faction. 
King John Sobleſky, the predeceſſor of Auguſtus, 
had firſt made him biſhop of Warſaw, and vice-chan- 
cellor of the kingdom. Radjouſky, being yet but a 
biſhop, had obtained the cardinalſhip by the favour of 
the ſame king, This dignity ſoon opened his way to 
that of Primate; thus uniting in his own perſon every 
thing to impoſe upon mankind, he was in a ſtate to 
undertake any thing with impunity. | 


Hie tried his credit, after the death of John, to place 


- 1 


| the prince, James 8 on the throne; but the tor- 


rent of hatred, which father had incurred, great 
man as he was, overwhelmed his ſon. After this, the 
cardinal primate joined the abbe de Polignac to give 
the crown to the prince of Conti, who was in effect 
elected. But money and Saxon troops triumphed 
over his negociations. He ſuffered himſelf at laſt to 
be drawn over to the party, that crowned the elector of 
Saxony, and waited. with patience an 8 of 
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making a diviſion between that nation and this new 
king. | 

The victories of Charles the XIIth. protector of 
prince James Sobieſky, the civil war in Lithuania, and 
the general alienation of mens minds from king Au- 
guſtus, made the cardinal primate. believe that the 
time was arrived, when he might ſend Auguſtus into 


Saxony, and open king John's ſon the way to the 


throne. This prince, the innocent object of the hatred 
of the Poles, had began to recoyer their affections, 
from the time their hatred to the king Auguſtus be- 
gan: but he durſt not as yet conceive an idea of ſo great 


. a revolution; of which the cardinal was inſenſibly laying 


* 


the foundation. | 
At firft he ſeemed to wiſh to reconcile the king and 
the repsblic : he ſent circular letters, dictated, in ap- 
pearance, by the ſpirit of concord and charity; com- 
mon. and well known ſnares, but with which men are 
always caught. He wrote an affecting letter to the 
king of Sweden, conjuring him, in the name of him, 
who all chriſtians equally adored, to give peace-to Po- 
land and her king: Charles XII. anſwered the inten- 
tions of the cardinal, rather than his words. In the 
mean time he remained in the great duchy of Lithu- 
ania, with his victorious army, declaring that he would 
not diſturb the diet; that he made war againſt Auguſtus 
and the Saxons, and not againſt the Poles ; and that ſo 
far from attacking the republic, he came to relieve them 
from oppreſſion. Theſe letters aad theſe anſwers were 
intended for the public. The emiſſaries that were con- 
tinually going and coming between the cardinal and 
count Piper, and the ſecret aſſemblies at the prelate's 
houſe, were the ſprings that regulated the motions 
of the diet: they propoſed to fend an ambaſſador to 
Charles XII. and unanimouſly demanded of the king, 
that he would call no more Muſcovites to his frontiers, 
and that he ſhould alſo ſend back his Saxon troops. 
The bad fortune of Auguſtus had already done what 
the diet required of him. The league ſecretly. con- 
cluded at Birzen with the Muſcovites, was now be» 
fore as uſeleſs, as it had at firſt appeared formidable. 
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gulations to appeaſe the troubles in Lithuania, and 
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He was far from being able to ſend to the czar the fifty 


thouſand Germans he had promiſed to raiſe in the em- 


pe Even the czar, a dangerous neighbour of Po- 
and, was in no haſte to aſſiſt with all his force, a divi- 


| ded kingdom, from thoſe misfortunes he hoped to reap 


ſome advantage, He contented himſelf with ſending 
twenty thouſand Muſcovites into Lithuania, who did 
more miſchief than the Swedes, flying every where be- 
fore the conqueror, and ravaging the lands of the 
Poles, till at laſt, being purſued by the Swediſh gene- 
rals, and finding nothing more to pillage, they re- 
turned in bodies to their own country. With regard to 
the ſhattered -remainsof the Saxon army beaten at Riga, 
Auguſtus ſent them to winter and recruit in Saxony, 
to the end, that this ſacrifice, involuntary as it was, 
might regain him the affections of the irritated Poles. 
The war was now turned into intrigues. The diet 
was divided into almoſt as many factions as there were 
palatines. One day the intereſts of king Auguſtus 
prevailed, the next they were proſcribed. Every one 
cried out for liberty and juſtice; but no one knew 
what it was either to be free or juſt. The time was 
loſt by caballing in private and haranguing in public. 
The diet knew neither what they wanted, nor what 
they ought to do. Great aſſemblies hardly ever take 
good advice in civil broils; becauſe the factious are 
bold, and the quiet part are more'timid than ordinary. 
The diet diſſolved in tumult the 17th of February, in 


the year 1702, after three months cabals and irreſo- 


lutions. The ſenators, who are the palatines and bi- 
ſhops, remained at Warſaw, The ſenate of Poland 
has a right to make laws proviſionally, which the 
diets ſeldom diſannul. This body being leſs numerous, 
and accuſtomed to buſineſs, was far leſs tumultuous, 
and decided with greater diſpatch. 

They decreed that they ſhould ſend to the king of 


Sweden, the ambaſſy propoſed in the diet, that the 


1 ſhould mount their horſes, and hold them- 
elves in readineſs at all events: they made ſeveral re- 


ſtill 


U 
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ſtill more to leſſen the authority of their king, which 
was more to befeared than that of Charles. 
Auguſtus choſe rather, at that time, to receive hard 


laws from his conqueror, than from his ſubjects. - He 


determined to ſue for a peace to the king of Sweden, 
and wanted to make a ſecret treaty with him. It was 
neceſſary to conceal this ſtep from the ſenate, whom he 
regarded as an enemy k ſtill more untractable than 
Charles. This was a delicate affair; he entruſted it to 
the counteſs of Konigſmark, a Swediſh lady of high 
birth ; and to whom he was at that time attached. This 
is the lady whoſe brother. became ſo famous by his un- 
fortunate death, and whoſe ſon commanded the French 
armies, with ſo much glory and ſucceſs. This lady, 
celebrated in the world for her wit and beauty, was 
more capable than any miniſter to bring a negociation , 
to a happy concluſion. Moreover as ſhe had an eſtate © 
in the dominions of Charles XII. and had lived a long 
time in his court, ſne had a plauſible pretext to ſeek 
this prince. She therefore went to the Swediſh camp 


in Lithuania, and addreſſed herſelf directly to count 


Piper, who too haſtily promiſed her an audience with 


his maſter. The counteſs among thoſe perfections 
which rendered her one of the moſt amiable women in 


Europe, had the ſingular talent of ſpeaking the lan- 
guages of ſeveral countries which ſhe had never ſeen, 
with as much dehcacy as if ſhe had been born there; 
ſhe even amuſed herſelf ſometimes in writing French 
verſes, which might have been miſtaken for the pro- 
duction of a perſon born at Verſailles. Thoſe, ſhe 
compoſed for Charles XII, hiſtory ought not to omit. 
She 1ntroduced the heathen gods, praiſing the different 
virtues of Charles. The piece concluded thus. 


Enfin, chacun des dieux diſcourant à fa gloire, 


Le placair par avance au temple de Memoire; 
Mals Venus ni Bacchus n'en dirent pas un mot. 


Nay, all the gods to ſound his fame combine, 
Except the deities of love and wine, 
All her wit and beauty were, however, thrown 
away upon a man, ſuch as the king of Sweden, who 
E 4 con- 
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Tonſtantly refuſed to ſee her. She therefore reſolved 


to throw herſelf in his way, as he rode out to take the 


air, which” he frequently did. She one day met him 


in a narrow path: ſhe deſcended from her carriage as 
ſoon as ſhe perceived him: the king made her a low 
bo, turned his horſe about, and rode back in an in- 
ſtant. And this the only advantage which the counteſs 
of Konigſmark gained from her journey was the ſatiſ- 
faction of believing that the king of Sweden feared 

nobody but her. a e es 27 * 


The king of Poland was now obliged to throw him- 


ſelf. into the arms of the ſenate. He therefore made 
them two propoſals, by. the palatine of Marienburg, 
the one, that they ſhould leave to him the diſpoſition 
of the army of the republic, to whom he would pay, 


out of his own revenue, two quarters advance; the 


other, that they ſhould permit him to bring back 
twelve thouſand: Saxons. into Poland. The cardinal 
-primate returned him an anſwer as ſevere as the refuſal 
of the king of Sweden. He told the palatine of Ma- 
rienburg, in the name of the aſſembly, That they 
had reſolved to ſend an embaſſy to Charles XII. and 
* that he would not adviſe him to bring back any. 
322ͤĩ ùĩV]17r Of 802 ; e 
The king, in this extremity, wiſhed to preſerve the 
appearance at leaſt of royal authority. He ſent one of 
his chamberlains, on his own part, to wait upon 
Charles, to know from him, where and how his Swe- 
diſh majeſty would be pleaſed to receive the embaſſy of 
his maſter and the republic. Unluckily they had for- 
got to aſk a paſſport from the Swedes for this cham- 
-berlain ; the king of Sweden, therefore, inſtead of giving 
kim audience, cauſed him to be thrown into priſon, 
ſaying, © that he expected an embaſly from the re- 
ce public, and not from Auguſtus.” This violation of 
the right of nations no law but that of a ſuperior force 
Afterwards Charles, having left garriſons in ſeveral 
towns 1n Lithuania, advanced beyond Grodno, a town 


well known in Europe for the diets that are held there, 
but ill built, and badly fortifec. 


A few 
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A few miles on the other fide Grodno, he encounter- 
ed the embaſly of the republic: it was compoſed of 
five ſenators ; they deſired in the firſt place, to regulate 
the ceremony of their introduction, a thing the king 
was unacquainted with: they then demanded that the 
republic ſhould be ſtiled “ moſt ſerene,” and that the 
coaches of the king and the ſenators ſhould be ſent to 
meet 'them, They were anſwered, that the republic 
ſhould be ſtiled © illuſtrious,” and not “ moſt ſerene,” 
and that the king never made uſe of carriages; that he 
had many officers about him, but no ſenators ; that a 
lieutenant-general ſhould be ſent to meet them, and 
that they might come on their own horſes, _ 
Charles XII. received them in his tent, with ſome 
appearance of military pomp; their diſcourſe was full 
of caution and reſerve. They remarked, that they 
were afraid of Charles, nor did they love Auguſtus, 
but that they were aſhamed to take, by command of a 
ſtranger, the crown from a king, that they had elected. 
Nothing was concluded, and Charles gave them to un- 
derſtand, that he would ſettle all diſputes at Warſaw. 
His march was preceded by a manifeſto, which 
the cardinal and his party ſpread over Poland in eight 
days. Charles, by this writing, invited all the Poles 
to join their vengeance to his, and pretended to ſhew 
them that his intereſt and theirs were the ſame. They 
were, hawever, very different, but the manifeſto, 
ſupported by a great party, through the trouble of the 
ſenate, and the approach of the conqueror, made 
a very ſtrong impreſſion. They were obliged to own 
Charles for their protector, becauſe he would be fo, 
and happy was it tor them, that he contented himſelf 
with this title. | | 
The ſenators who oppoſed Auguſtus, publiſhed this 
manifeſto. aloud,” even in his preſence; the few: who 
were attached to him obſerved a profound ſilence. 
At laſt, when they were apprized that Charles was ad- 
vancing by long marches, . they all prepared in the 
greateſt confuſion to depart. The cardinal quitted 
Warſaw among the firſt: the greateſt part fled with 
| N 
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precipitation, ſome retired to their eſtates to wait the 
end of this affair, while others went to arm their 
friends. There was nobody remained with the king, 
except the ambaſſadors of the emperor, and that of 
the czar, the pope's nuncio, together with a few bi- 
ſhops and palatines attached to his fortunes. He was 
obliged to fly, as there was nothing as yet decided in 
his favour. He haſtened, before his departure, to hold 
a council with the ſmall number of ſenators, who ſtill 
repreſented the ſenate. But however zealous they 
were to ſerve him, they were nevertheleſs Poles; and 
had conceived ſo great an averſion to Saxon troops, 
that they did not dare to grant him the liberty of re- 
calling more than fix thouſand men for his defence; 
and even voted that thoſe ſhould be commanded by the 
grand general of Poland, and ſent back as ſoon as they 
had made peace. The armies of the republic, indeed, 
they committed to his care. | 

fter this reſolution the king quitted Warſaw, too 
weak to reſiſt his enemies, and little ſatisfied with his 
own party. He immediately publiſhed orders for 
aſſembling the poſpolite, and the armies, which were 
little mare than empty names. He had nothing to 
hope for in Lithuania, where the Swedes then were. 
The army of Poland, reduced to a few troops, wanted 
arms, proviſion, and inclination to fight. The greateſt 
part of the nobility, intimidated, irreſolute, and diſ- 
affected, remained at their different eſtates. In vain 
did the king, authorized by the laws of the land, order, 
on pain of death, that every gentleman ſhould mount 
his horſe and follow him; it was become a problemati- 
cal point whether they ought to obey him or not. His 
great reſource was to the troops of the electorate, where 
the form of government being entirely abſolute, did 
not leave him a doubt of their obedience. He had 
already ſecretly commanded twelve thouſand Saxons 
to advance immediately. He likewiſe recalled the 
eight thouſand men he had promiſed the emperor in his 
war againſt France, and whom the neceſſity into which 
he was reduced obliged him to withdraw. To intro- 
duce ſo many Saxons into Poland, was to revolt againſt 


his 
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his ſubjects, and violate the law made by his own party, 
who allowed him only ſix thouſand ; but he knew very 
well, that if he was conqueror, they would not dare to 
complain, and if he was conquered, they would not 
forgive his having introduced the ſix thouſand. At 
the time theſe ſoldiers were arriving in troops, 
and he was going from one palatinate to another to 
aſſemble the nobility who were attached to him, the 
king of Sweden appeared before Warſaw. At the firſt 
ſummons the gates were opened to him. He diſmiſſed 
the Poliſh garriſon, diſbanded the city guard, eſta- 
bliſhed bodies of guards in every part of the town, 
and ordered the inhabitants to come and deliver to him 
their arms; but content with diſarming them, and being 
unwilling to irritate them, he demanded a contribution 
of no more than one hundred thouſand livres. 

Auguſtus was at this time aſſembling his forces at 
Cracow, and was very much ſurprized to ſee the cardi- 
nal there. This man pretended to keep up the decency 
of his character to the very laſt, and endeavoured to 
dethrone the king, in the moſt reſpe&tful manner; he 
gave him to underſtand that the king of Sweden ap- 
peared diſpoſed to liſten to a reaſonable accommoda- 
tion, and humbly aſked permiſſion to ſeek him. The 
king granted him what he was not able to refuſe; that 
is to ſay, the liberty of hurting himſelf. 

The cardinal primate haſtened immediately to find 
the king of Sweden, before whom he had not as yet 
dared to preſent himſelf. He ſaw this prince at Praag, 
near Warſaw, but without the ceremonies with which 
he uſed to receive the ambaſſadors of the republic. 
He found this conqueror dreſſed in a coat of coarſe blue 

_ Eloth, with gilt braſs buttons, large boots and buff ſkin 
gloves, which came up almoſt to his elbows, in a 
chamber without tapeſtry, in which were his brother- 
in-law, the. duke of Holbein, count Piper, his firſt 
miniſter, and ſeveral general officers. The king ad- 
N ſeveral paces to meet the cardinal; and they 
had a conference together, ſtanding, of a quarter of 
an hour, which Charles finiſhed by ſaying aloud, I 
de will not give peace to the Poles, till they have elect- 
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te ed another king.” The cardinal, who expected ſuch 
a declaration, cauſed it to be immediately known to alt 
the palatinates, aſſuring them of the extreme ſorrow 
he felt at it, and repreſenting, at the ſame time, the 
necefſity there was to obey the conqueror. 

At this news the king of Poland plainly perceived 
that he muſt either loſe the throne, or preſerve it by 
a battle. He exerted his utmoſt efforts for this great 
deciſion. All his Saxon troops were arrived from the 
Saxon frontiers, ' and the nobility of the palatinate 
of Cracow, where he ſtill was, came in a body to 
offer him their ſervices. He exhorted each of 
theſe gentlemen to remember their oaths, and th 


| promiſed to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood to 


fupport him. Fortified by their ſupport, and the 
troops, who bore the name of the army of the crown, 
he went for the firſt time, to ſeek, in perſon, the 


king of Sweden, whom he preſently found advancing 


towards Cracow. 
The two kings met on the 13th of July, in the year 
1702, in a vaſt plain near Cliſſau, between Warſaw 
and Cracow. Auguſtus had near twenty four thouſand 
men, while Charles had no more than twelve thouſand. 
The battle began by a general diſcharge of the artillery. 
At the firſt volley the Saxons made, the duke of Hol- 
ſtein, who commanded the Swediſh cavalry, a young 
rince of courage and virtue, received a cannon ball 
in his reins. The king aſked if he was killed, and 
was told yes; he ſaid nothing; ſome tears fell from 


his eyes; and he held his hand yp to his face for a mo- 


ment: when all of a ſudden, he ſpurred his horſe with 


all his might, and ruſhed into the midſt of the enemy 


at the head of his guards. 

The king of Poland did every thing that could be. 
expected from a prince who fought for his crown. He 
led his troops himſelf three times to the charge ; but 


he had only the Saxons to fight with; for the Poles, 
who formed his right wing, all fled at the commence- 


ment of the battle, ſome through fear, and others 


through diſaffection. The good fortune of Charles 


carried, 
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tarried all before it; and gained him a complete vic- 
tory. He took poſſeſſion of the enemy's camp, their 
colours and artillery, as alſo Auguſtus's military cheſt. 
He did not ſtop in the field of battle, but marched: 
directly to Cracow, purſuing the king of Poland, who 
fled before him. 1 * | 
The citizens of Cracow were hardy enough to ſhut 
their gates againſt the conqueror. They, were, how- 
ever, broke open, and the garriſon did not dare to fire 
a ſingle gun, but were driven with whips and canes, 
into the caſtle, where the king entered with them. 
An officer of the artillery going to let off a cannon, 
which Charles perceived, ſnatched the match out of his 
and ; the commander threw himſelf on his knees be- 
ore the king. Three Swediſh regiments were quar- 
tered at diſcretion. among the citizens, and the town 
taxed with a contribution of an hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars. The count de Steinbock, who was made 
governor of the town, having been told that there 
were ſome treaſures hid in the tombs of the kings of 
Poland, which are the church of St. Nicholas, at Cra- 
cow, had them opened, but found nothing but ſome. 
ornaments of gold and ſilver, which belonged to the 
churches, of which, however, he took a part; and 
Charles even ſent a gold cup to one of the Swediſh 
churches, which would have raiſed the Poliſh catholics 
againſt him, could any thing have prevailed againſt the 


- 


terror of his arms. 

He departed from Cracow; with a fixed reſolution to 
purſue the king of Poland without ceaſing : but a few 
miles from the town, his horſe fell; and broke his thigh 
bone. He was obliged to be carried back to Cracow, 
Where he was confined to his bed for fix weeks, in the 
hand of his ſurgeons. This accident gave Auguſtus a 
little reſpite ; he immediately cauſed it to be reported 
throughout Poland and Germany, that Charles XII. 
was killed by this fall. This falſe report, believed for 
ſome time, threw every mind into aſtoniſhment and 
apprehenſion. . In this ſhort interval, he aſſembled at 
Marienburg, and then at Lublin, all the orders of the 
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kingdom before convoked at Sendemir. This aſſembly 
was very numerous; few of the palatinates refuſing to 
ſend their deputies thither. He regained almoſt ever) 
heart by preſents and promiſes, and that affability, £ 
neceſſary to abſolute kings, to make themſelves be- 
loved, and to elected kings, to enable them to main- 
tain their throne. The diet was ſoon undeceived, 
with regard to the falſe report.of the death of the king 
of decks: but motion having been given tothis great 
body, it ſuffered itſelf to be carried along by the im- 
pulſe it had received: all the members fwearing to 
continue faithful to their ſovereign ; ſo much are*great 
aſſemblies given to change. The cardinal primate 
himſelf, affecting ſtill to be attached to Auguſtus, came 
to the diet of Lublin, where he kiſſed the king's hand, 
and did not refuſe to take the oath with the reſt. The 
oath was, that they had never attempted, nor ever would 
attempt any thing againſt Auguſtus. The king excuſed 
the cardinal from the firſt part of the oath, and 
the prelate bluſhed when he ſwore to the laſt. The, 
refult of this diet was, that the republic of Poland 
ſhould maintain an army of fifty thouſand men, at 
their own expence, for the uſe of their ſovereign : 
that they ſhould give ſix weeks to the Swedes to de- 
clare-either for peace or war; and the ſame time to the 
3 of Sapieha, the firſt authors of the troubles in 
ithuania, to come and aſk pardon of the king of 
Poland. . 

But, during theſe deliberations, Charles recovered 
of his wound, and overturned every thing before him. 
Always firm in the deſign of forcing the Poles to de- 
throne their king, with their own hands, he cauſed a 
new aſſembly to be convoked at Warſaw, through the 
intrigues of the cardinal primate, to oppoſe that of 
Lublin. His generals repreſented to aim, that this 
affair might be attended with endleſs delays, and prove 
ineffectual at laſt; that in the mean time, the Muſco- 
vites were ſtrengthening themſelves every day againſt 
the troops he had left in Livonia and Ingria : that the 
freirmiſhes which often happened in thoſe —— 
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between the Swedes and the Ruſſians, were not always 
attended with advantage to the former : and laſtly, 
that his preſence there might very ſoon be neceſſary. 
Charles, as unſhaken in his projects, as ſtrong in his 
actions, replied, © Should I be obliged to ſtay here 
ce fifty years, I will not depart till I have dethroned 
« the king of Poland.“ | » | 
He left the afſembly of Warſaw to combat, by their 
orations and writings, that of Lublin; and to ſeek to 
juſtify their proceedings by the laws of the kingdom : 
laws always equivocal, which each party interprets 
to his own intereſt, and which ſucceſs alone renders in- 
conteſtible. As for himſelf, having encreaſed his vic- 
torious troops with fix thouſand horſe, and eight thou- 
ſand foot, which he had received from Sweden, he 
marched againſt the remainder of the Saxon army, 
which he had beat at Cliſſaw, and which had had time 
to rally and recruit, while his fall from his horſe had con- 
fined him to his bed. This army ſnunned his approach, 
d retired towards Pruſſia, to the north weſt of Warſaw. 
ie river Bug was between him and his enemies. 
Charles ſwam acroſs it at the head of his cavalry, 
whilſt the infantry ſought a ford ſomewhat higher. 
They came up with the Saxons the firſt of May 1703, 
at a place called Pulteſæ. General Stenau commanded 
them to the number of about ten thouſand. The king 
of Sweden, in his precipitate march, had no more than 
the ſame number, certain that a leſs number would ſuffice. 
The terror of his arms was ſo great, that one half of 
the Saxon tr fled at his approach, without giving 
him battle. General Stenau ſtood, indeed, for a mo- 
ment, with two regiments; but preſently after was 
obliged to join in the general flight of his army, which 
was diſperſed before 1t was conquered. The Swedes 
did not take more than a thouſand priſoners, nor kill 
more than ſix hundred ; having more difficulty to pur- 
ſue than to defeat them. | | 
Auguſtus having nothing but 'the remains of his 
_ Saxons, who were beaten on every ſide, retired in haſte 
to Thorn, an ancient town of Royal Pruſſia, ſituated * 
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the Viſtula, and under the protection of the Poles, 
Charles immediately prepared to beſiege it; and the 
king of Poland, who did not think himſelf ſecure, re- 
tired, and flew into every corner of Poland, where 
he could poſſibly aſſemble any ſoldiers, and into which 
the Swedes had not penetrated. In the mean time, 
Charles, amidſt ſo many rapid marches, ſwimming 
acroſs rivers, and hurried along with his infantry 
mounted behind his cannon, had not been able to bring 
his cannon before Thorn, and was obliged to wait 
l it came from Sweden, by ſea. | is wi 
While he was poſted here, a few miles from the 
town, he would often advance too nigh the ramparts, 
for.the purpoſe of reconnoitering the enemy. The plain 
dreſs which he always wore, was, in theſe dangerous 
excurſions, of more utility than he was aware of; as it 
prevented his being, remarked and ſingled out by his 
enemies, who would have fired upon his perſon. One 
day, having advanced too near, with one of his generals, 
named Lieven, who was dreſſed in a blue coat trimmed 
with gold ; and being afraid that the general would be 
too eaſily diſtinguiſhed, he ordered him to walk be- 
hind him; prompted to it by that magnanimity which 
was ſo natural to him, and which prevented him from 
reflecting, that he expoſed his own life to imminent 
danger, to ſave that of his ſubject. Lieven ſaw too late 
his error in putting on a remarkable dreſs, which en- 
dangeted all thoſe who were near him; and fearing 
equally for the king, in any place whatever, heſitated 
whether he ſhould obey him: in the midſt of this con- 
teſt, the king took him by the arm, and placing him- 
ſelf - before him, entirely ſcreened him; but at this in- 
ſtant, a volley of cannon which came in flank, ſtruck. 
the general dead, on the ſpot which the king had 
ſcarcely quitted. The death of this man, killed exactly 
in his ſtead, and becauſe he had endeavoured to ſave 
him, contributed not a little to confirm him in the 
opinion, which he entertained throughout his life, of 
an abſolute predeſtination; and made him believe, that 
his fate, which had preſerved him in ſo ſingular a 
manner, 
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manner, had reſerved him for the execution of greater 
things yet. . d . 

Every thing ſucceeded with him: his negociations 
and his arms were equally happy. He was preſent, as 
it were, in every part of Poland: for his grand general 
Renſchild was in the heart of the kingdom, with a 
large body of troops: About thirty thouſand Swedes, 


under different generals, were pointed to the north and 


eaſt, upon the frontiers of Muſcovy, and withſtood 


the efforts of the whole Ruſſian empire: and Charles 


himſelf was in the weſt, at the other end of Poland, 
at the head of his choiceſt troops. 

The king of Denmark, tied up by the treaty of 
Truvendal, which his weakneſs Bad prevented him 
from breaking, remained ſilent. This monarch, al- 
ways prudent, did not dare to diſcover his diſguſt, at 
ſeeing the king of Sweden ſo near his dominions. At 
a greater diſtance towards the ſouth weſt, lay the duchy 
of Bremen, between the rivers Elbe and Weſer, the 
moſt remote territory of the ancient Saxon conquelt ; 
filled with garriſon forts, and opening to the conqueror 
a free paſſage into Saxony and the empire. Thus, 
from the German ocean, almoſt to the mouth of Bo- 
riſthenes, comprehending the whole breadth of Europe, 
and even to the gates of Muſcovy, all was in conſter- 
nation, and on the point of a general revolution. 
Charles's ſhips, maſters of the Baltic ſea, were em- 
ployed to tranſport into Sweden the priſoners he had 
made in Poland. Sweden, tranquil in the midſt of 
theſe great commotions, enjoyed a profound peace, and 
ſhared in the glory of its king, without bearing the 
burden of war ; as the victorious troops were paid and 
maintained at the expence of the conquered.” 

In this general ſilence of the north, before the arms 
of Charles XII. the town of Dantzick dared to dif- 
pleaſe him. Fourteen frigates and forty tranſports, 
were bringing the king a reinforcement of ſix thou- 
ſand men, with cannon and ammunition, to begin the 


ſiege of Thorn. It was neceſſary for theſe ſuccours to paſs 


the Viſtula. At the mouth of this river is Dantzick, 
a free and wealthy town, whuch enjoys, with Thorn and 
> F Elbing, 
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r 2003 30] ) | as afh 
Elbing, the ſame privileges in Poland, that the im- 


perial towns: poſſeſs in Germany. Its liberty has been 


alternately attacked by the Danes, the Swedes, and 


ſeveral princes of Germany, and nothing has preſerved 
it, but the mutual jealouſy of thoſe powers. Count 
Steinbock, one of the Swediſh generals, aſſembled the 
magiſtrates in the-king's name, and demanded paſſage 


for the troops and ammunition. - The magiſtrates, by 


an imprudence common to thoſe who treat with a ſu- 
Perior power, was afraid either to refuſe, or abſolutely 


to grant his requeſt. . The general, however, obliged 


them to grant him more than he had at firſt demand- 
ed: and even laid the town under a contribution of a 
Hundred crowns, by which means he made them pay 
for their imprudent heſitation. At laſt the reinforce- 


ment, cannon, and ammunition, having arrived before 
Thorn, they began the ſiege the 22d of September. 


Robel, governor of this place, defended it for a 
month, with five thouſand men in garriſon; at the end 
of which time, he was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The garriſon was made priſoners of war, and ſent into 


Sweden. Robel was preſented to the king, unarmed. 
That prince, who never loſt an opportunity of honour- 


ing merit, even in his enemies, gave him a ſword with 
his own hand, made him a conſiderable preſent in 
money, and diſmiſſed him on his parole. But the 


poor and paltry town was condemned to pay forty 
thouſand crowns, an exceſſive contribution for ſuch a 


4 Elbing, built on an arm of the Weiſſel, founded by 
the Teutonic knights, and annexed likewiſe to Po- 
land, did not profit by the fault of the Dantzickers, 
but heſitated too long about giving paſſage to the 
troops. It was, however, ſtill more ſeverely puniſhed 
than Dantzick. Charles entered Elbing the 13th of 
December, at the head of four thouſand men, with 


bayonets fixed to the ends of their fuſees. The inha- 


bitants, ſtruck with terror, threw themſelves on their 
knees in the ſtreets, and begged for mercy. He had 
them all diſarmed, quartered his ſoldiers upon the 

| | Eeitizens, 
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citizens, and then, having aſſembled the magiſtracy, 


he exacted, that very day, a contribution of two hun- 


dred and ſixty thouſand crowns; there were in the 
town two hundred pieces of cannon, and four hundred 
thouſand weight of powder, which he ſeized. A battle 
gained could not have procured him ſo many advan- 
tages. All theſe ſucceſſes were the fore-runners to the 
dethroning the king of Poland. | ods | 
Scarce had the cardinal ſwore to his king, that he 


would attempt nothing againſt him, than he repaired 


to the afſembly at Warſaw, always under the pretext of 
peace. . He arrived, ſpeaking of nothing but of concord 
and obedience, though he was accompanied by a num- 
ber of ſoldiers which he had raiſed on his own eſtate. 
At laſt he threw off the maſk, and on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1704, in the name of the aſſembly, declared 
cc Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, incapable of wearing 
ce the crown of Poland.” They all pronounced, with 
one voice, the throne to be vacant. - The wiſh of the 
king of Sweden, and conſequently that of the diet, 
was to give to prince James Sobieſky the throne of the 
king his father, king John. James Sobieſky was, at this 
time, at Breſlaw, in Sileſia, waiting with impatience 
for the crown which his father had wore, He was one 


day hunting, with prince Conſtantine, one of his 


brothers, a few miles from Breſlaw: when thirty 
Saxon horſemen, ſecretly ſent by king Auguſtus, ruſni 
ſuddenly out of a neighbouring woad, furrotmde 
the t*70 princes, and carried them off without reſiſt- 
ance. Freſh horſes had been prepared, on which or 
the 


were conducted to Leipſick, and there cloſely confi 


This itroke deranged the meaſures of Charles, 
cardinal, and the whole aſſembly of Warſaw. _ ' 
Fortune, who ſports with crowned heads, placed, 
almoſt at the ſame inſtant, Auguſtus in a ſituation of 
being nearly taken himſelf. He was at table, three 
_—— from Cracow, relying upon an advanced guard, 
poſted at ſome diftance, when general Renſchild ap- 
peared, after having carried off this guard. The king 


of Poland had but juſt time to mount his horſe with 
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ten others. General Renſchild purſued him for three 
days, on the point of ſeizing him every moment. The 
king fled as far as Sendomir, the Swediſh general ſtill 
purſuing him; and it was only by ſingular good for- 
rune that this prince eſcaped. 5 
During all this time Auguſtus's party and that of the 
eardinal treated each other as traitors. The army of 
the crown was divided between theſe two factions. Au- 
guſtus, at laſt, forced to accept of ſupport from the Muſ- 
covites, repented that he had not had recourſe to them 
ſooner. One time he fled into Saxony, where his re- 
ſources were weak; then he returned to Poland, where 
no one durſt aſſiſt him. On the other hand, the king 
of Sweden, victorious and tranquil, reigned, in a man- 
ner, over Poland. | Word 1 
Count Piper, who had a mind turned to politics, as 
his maſter's was to war, now propoſed to Charles XII. 
that he ſhould himſelf take the crown of Poland. He 
repreſented to him how eaſy it might be done, with 
a victorious army, and a powerful party in the heart 
of the kingdom already ſubdued. He tempted him 
with the title of © defender of the evangelic reli- 
* gion,“ a name which flattered the ambition of 
Charles. It would be eaſy, he ſaid, to do in Poland 
what Guſtavus Vaſa had done in Sweden; that of eſta- 
bliſhing Lutheraniſm; and to break the chains of the 
people, already enſlaved by the nobility and clergy. 
Charles was tempted for a moment ; but glory was 
his idol. To that he ſacrificed his own intereſt, and 
the pleaſure he would have enjoyed in taking Poland 
from the Pope: He told count Piper, that he was 
more flattered by giving than gaining kingdonis : and 
added, ſmiling, © you was intended for the miniſter of 
e an Italian prince.” SINN 
Charles was ftill near Thorn, in -that part of Royal 
Pruſſia which belongs to Poland; from thence he ex- 
tended his views to what was paſſing at Warſaw, and 
kept the neighbouring powers in awe, Prince Alex- 
ander, brother of the two Sobieſkies, who were carried 
into Sileſia, came and implored his affiſtance, to re- 
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venge his wrongs. Charles granted his requeſt ſo much 
the more readily, as he imagined he could revenge him- 
ſelf at the ſame time. But impatient to give a king to 
Poland, he propoſed to prince Alexander his mounting 

the throne, from which fortune ſeemed determined to 
exclude his brother. Charles little expected a refuſal ; 
but prince Alexander told him that nothing ſhould ever 
engage him to profit by the misfortunes of his elder 
brother. The Ling of Sweden, count Piper, all his 
friends, and particularly the young palatine of Poſna- 
nia, Staniſlaus Leczinſky, preſſed him to accept the 
crown: he was reſolute. The neighbouring princes 
heard with aſtoniſhment this uncommon refuſal, and 
knew not which to admire molt, a king of Sweden, 
who at twenty-two years of age gave away. the crown 
of Poland, or prince Alexander, who refuſed it, 


BOOK III. 
AL OCONEE WE 


Staniſlans Leczinſky elected King of Poland: Death of the 
Cardinal Primate. —Skilful Retreat of General Schul- 
lemburg :—Exploits of the Czar. Foundation of Pe- 
terſburg.— Battle of Fravenſtad.— Charles enters Saxony. 
Peace of Atranſtad. — Auguſtus abgicates the Crown 
in "Favour of Staniſlaus. — General Patkul, the Czar's 
Plenipotentiary, is broke upon the Wheel, and quartered. 
— Charles receives the Ambaſſadors of foreign Princes 
in Saxony: and goes to Dreſden, to viſit Auguſtus, be- 
fore bis Depariure. 7 


Oung Staniſlaus Leczinſky was at this time deputed 

by the aſſembly of Warſaw to make a report to 

the King of Sweden of ſeveral, differences which had 
ariſen, during the abſence of prince James. Staniſlaus 
had a happy countenance, full of boldneſs and ſweet- 
neſs, with an air of probity and frankneſs, which of all 
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external advantages, is the greateſt; and gives more 
force to words than even eloquence itſelf. The man- 
ner in which he diſcourſed of the king Auguſtus, the 
àſſembly, the cardinal-primate, and of the different 
intereſts which divided Poland, ſtruck Charles. King 
Staniſlaus did me the honour to relate to me, that he 
ſaid to the king of Sweden in Latin, How can we 
re proceed to an election, if the two princes, James and 
tc Conſtantine Sobieſky are captives? And that Charles 
made anſwer, How can we deliver the republic, if 
« e do not make an election?“ This converſation was 
the only intrigue that placed Staniſlaus on the throne. 
Charles prolonged the conference, that he might the 
better ſound the genius of the young deputy. After 
the audience, he ſaid aloud, that till then he had not 
ſeen a man ſo proper to reconcile all parties. He 
made no delay in informing himſelf of the character 
of the palatine Leczinſæy. He learnt that he was full 
of bravery, and inured to fatigue: that he accuſtomed 
himſelf to ſleep on a ſtraw mattraſs, and would not have 
any of his domeſticks to attend his perſon; that he 
obſerved a temperance not common to that climate, 
had great ceconomy, was adored by his vaſſals, and the 
only lord, perhaps, in Poland, who had any friends, at 

a time when men acknowledged no ties but thoſe of 
intereſt and faction. This character, which in ſeveral 
things accorded with his own, determined him entirely; 
and at the end of the conference he ſaid aloud: There 
e js the man that ſhall always be my friend.“ Which 
words, they ſoon perceived, ſignified, There is the 

© man that ſhall be king.“ 
When the primate of Poland found that Charles 
XII. had nominated the palatine Leczinſky, as Alex- 
ander had nominated Abdalonimus, he repaired to the 
king of Sweden, to endeavour to make him change this 
reſolution: as he wiſhed to give the crown to one Lu- 
bomirſky. But what have you to alledge againſt 
_©* Staniſlaus Leczinſky?“ ſaid the conqueror. | “ Sire, 
ſaid the primate, © he is too young.” To which the 
king drily replied, « He wants but little of my age þ 
ITY: | turne 
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turned his back upon the prelate, and immediately ſent 
the count de Hoorn to ſignify to the afſembly-of War- 
ſaw, that it was neceſſary to elect a king, in five days, 
and that they muſt alſo elect Staniſlaus Leczinſæy. The 
count de Hoorn arrived the 7th of July, and fixed the 
day of election on the 12th, in the ſame manner as he 
would have ordered the decampment of a battalion. 
The cardinal primate, diſappointed of the fruit of ſo- 
many intrigues, returned to the aſſembly, and exerted 
his whole ſtrength to ſet aſide an election, in which he 
had no part. But the king of Sweden arriving at 
Warſaw in cognito, obliged him for that time to be 
filent, All that the primate could now do, was not to 
be preſent at the election; and as he could neither op- 
oh the conqueror, nor was willing to ſecond him, he 
confined himſelf to an uſeleſs neutrality,” © 7 0 
Saturday, the 12th of July, the day fixed for the 
election, being come, they aſſembled at three o'clock 
in the afternoon at Colo, the place appointed for this 
ceremony: the biſhop of Poſnania came and preſided 
at the aſſembly in the place of the cardinal primate. 
He arrived attended by ſeveral gentlemen of the party. 
The count de Hoorn and two other general officers 
aſſiſted publickly at this ſolemnity, as ambaſſadors ex- 
traordinary from Charles to the republic. The ſeſſion 
laſted till nine in the evening; when the biſhop of 
Poſnania finiſned it by declaring, in the name of the 
diet, Staniſlaus elected king of Poland: they inſtantly 


threw up their hats into the air, and the noiſe of their 


acclamations drowned the cries of the oppoſers. 
It was of no ſervice to the cardinal” primate, or to 
thoſe who were willing to remain neuter, to abſent 
themſelves from the election: they were obliged, the 
next day, to attend and perform homage to their new 
king: but the greateſt mortification they underwent, 
was that of being compelled to follow him to the quar- 
ters of the king of Sweden. That prince rendered, to 
the ſovereign he had juſt made, all the honours due to 
a king of Poland: and to give a greater weight to his 
new dignity, he aſſigned him both money and troops. 
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Charles XII. departed immediately from Warſaw, to 
finiſh the conqueſt of Poland. He had ordered his 
army to rendezyous before Leopold, the capital of the 
great palatinate of Ruſſia, a place important in itſelf, 
and ſtill moreſo by the riches with which it was filled. It 
was imagined that jt would have held cut fifteen day 

-on account of the fortifications which Auguſtus ha 

built there. The conqueror ſat down before it on the 
th of September, and the next day took it by aſſault. 
All who dared: to reſiſt were put to the word. The 
troops, victorious and maſters of the town, did not ſe- 


parate themſelves to run to pillage, notwithſtanding the 
great treaſures which were in Leopold. They arranged 


themſelves in order of battle in the great ſquare. 
There, thoſe who remained in the garrifon came and 


rendered themſelves priſoners of war. The king cauſed 


it to be publiſhed, by the ſound of trumpet, that all 
thoſe. inhabitants, who had any effects belonging ta 
Auguſtus or his adherents, ſhould bring them to him 
before the cloſe of the day, on pain of death. The 
meaſures were ſo well taken that few dared to diſobey ; 
and four hundred cheſts, filled with gold and ſilver 
coin, plate, and other valuable, things were brought to 
the King lf OV Fr, 4 

The beginning of the reign of Staniſlaus was diſtin- 
2 almoſt at the ſame time by an event widely dif- 


ferent. Some affairs which abſolutely demanded his 


reſence, had obliged him to remain at Warſaw. He 
Fad with him his mother, his wife, and two daughters. 
The cardinal primate, the biſhop of Poſnania, and 
ſome grandees of Poland, compoſed his new court. It 
was guarded by ſix thouſand Poles, of the army of the 
crown, who had lately entered into his ſervice, but 
whoſe fidelity had not as yet been proved. General 
Hoorn, governor of the town, had not more than 
fifteen hundred Swedes with him. There was a pro- 
found tranquility at Warſaw, and Staniſlaus propoſed 
to depart ina few days for the conqueſt of Leopold: 


when, all on a ſudden, he was informed, that a numer- 


ous army was approaching the town: it was king 
h 4 „ 
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Auguſtus, who by a new effort, and one of the mot 
Kkilful marches that ever general made, had eſcaped 
the king of Sweden, and was come with twenty thou- 
ſand men to fall upon Warſaw, and to carry off his 
rival. | | LEE 
Warſaw was not fortified; the Poliſh troops, who were 
to defend it, were not to be relied on; and Auguſtus 
having ſpies in the town, Staniſlaus would have periſh- 
ed had he remained there, He accordingly ſent back 
his family into Poſnania, under a guard of Poliſh 
troops; ſuch as he had moſt confidence in. He ima- 
gined that he had loſt his ſecond daughter, about a year 
old, in the diſorder ; but ſhe was carried; off by her 
nurſe, and afterwards found in a manger, where bag 
had abandoned it, in a neighbouring village: as 
have heard Staniſlaus himſelf ſay. This is the ſame 
child, whom deſtiny, after many viciſſitudes, has ſince 
crowned queen of France. Several gentlemen took 
different roads; as for the new king, he immediately ſet 
out to find Charles XII. learning at an early period to 
ſuffer diſgrace, and forced to. quit the capital, of which 
he had been, but ſix weeks before, elected ſovereign... 5 

Auguſtus entered the capital, like a ſovereign irri- 
tated and victorious. The inhabitants, already taxed 
by the king of Sweden, were ſtill more ſo by Au- 
guſtus. The cardinal's palace, and all the houſes of the 
confederate lords, with all their wealth, both in town 
and country, were given to pillage. And what was 
the moſt ſurprizing in this ſudden revolution, was, that 
the pope's nuncio, who came with the king of Swe- 
den, demanded, in the name of his maſter, that they 
ſhould deliver up to him the biſhop of Poſnania, as 
ſubject to the church of Rome, in the quality of a 
biſhop, and the favourer of a prince, placed on the 
throne by the arms of a Lutheran. _. „ 
The court of Rome, who has always ſtrove to aug- 
ment its temporal power by the favour of its „ | 
had a long time fince eſtabliſhed in Poland a kind of 
juriſdiction, at the head of which is the pope's nuncio;* 
Its miniſters never let {lip any favourable opportunity 

| to 
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to extend their power; a power revered by the multi- 
de, but always oppoſed by thoſe of more wiſdom. 
They attributed to themſelves a right to judge of all 
Eccleſiaſtical cauſes; and, in times of trouble, had u- 
furped ſeveral other prerogatives, in which they main- 
tained themſelves till 'about the year 1728, when theſe 
abuſes were corrected; abuſes, fuch as are never re- 
formed, till they become abſolutely intolerable. King 
Auguſtus, happy that he could puniſh the biſhop of 
Poſnania with decency, and at the ſame time pleaſe the 
court of Rome, againſt whom he would, at any other 
time, have oppoſed himſelf, delivered the popiſh pre- 
late into the hands of the nuncio. The biſhop, after 
be olding his houſe pillaged, was carried by the ſoldi- 
'$ to the houſe of the Italian miniſter, and from thence 
Tent into Saxony, where he died. Count de Hoorn 
Tuſtained in the caſtle, where he was ſhut up, the conti- 
dual fire of the enemy; till the place being no longer 
able to hold out, he ſurrendered himſelf priſoner of war, 
Together with his fifteen hundred Swedes. This was the 
firſt advantage that Auguſtus had, during the torrent 
of his bad fortune, over the victorious arms of his 
I LE ea e 
his laſt effort was the blaze of a fire that was juſt 
Yom out. His troops, who were aſſembled in haſte, 
C affied of Poles, ready to abandon him on the firſt 
diſgrace; of Saxon recruits, who had never till then 
Teen any thing of a battle; of vagabond coffacks, more 
fit to diſtrefs the conquered than to conquer: and all 
þ - whom trembled at the very name of the king of 
FTTH | e 
hat conqueror, accompanied by king Staniſlaus, 
went to ſeek his enemy, at the head of his choiceſt troops. 
The Saxon army fled every where before him. The 
towns, for thirty miles round, ſent him their keys: 
nor was there a day which was not ſignalized by ſome 
"advantage. Succeſs became too familiar to Charles. 
He compared it more to the chaſe than to that of a 
battle; and complained that he could not purchaſe a 
Victory on harder terms, ws a0 Aura 
PIT TY HUSTOVES ; Avguſtus : 
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Auguſtus entruſted the command of his army, for 
ſome time, to. count de Schullembourg, a very able 
eneral, but who had need of all his experience, at the 
head of a diſpirited army. He ſtudied more to pre- 
ſerve his maſter's troops, than to conquer. He ought, 
by ſtratagem, the two kings with ſtrength. He ſole 
leveral. marches upon. them, took poſſeſſion of ſome 
advantageous poſts, and ſacrificed a few of his artillery 
to give his infantry time to make a ſure retreat. B 
ſuch maſterly retreats, he ſaved his troops from 
enemy, with whom had he engaged, he could not poſ- 
Gbly have acquired any other glory. "OS, 
Scarcely was he arrived in the palatinate of Poſna- 
nia, when he learned, that the two Kings, whom he 
imagined fifty leagues off, had marched thoſe faft) 
leagues in nine days. He had but eight thouſand fog 
and a thouſand horſe : when he was obliged to ſupp( 
himſelf againſt a ſuperior army, againſt the, name gf 
the king of Sweden, and againſt the natural fear wi 
which ſo many defeats had naturally inſpired the Saxons. 
He had always maintained, againſt the Sed of he 
German generals, that infantry was able to reſiſt ca- 
yalry in the open field, even without the aſſiſtance of 
chevaux de frize; and he this day made the experiment 
againſt a victorious cavalry, commanded by the two 
kings, and by the choiceſt of the Swediſh generals. He 
poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly that be could not 
= ſurrounded. The firſt rank, armed with pikes 
and fuſees, knelt with one knee upon the ground: and 
the foldiers, placed cloſely together, pre ented to the 
enemy's horſe a kind of rampart, pointed with pikes 
and bayonets: the ſecond rank inclined a little over the 
ſhoulders of the firſt; and the third, ſtanding upright, 
fired at the ſame time, from behind the other two. 
The Swedes, with their uſual impetuoſity, preſſed down 
upon the Saxons, who expected them with firmneſs : 
the fire of the fuſees, together with the points of the 
Pikes and bayonets, maddened the horſes, who, began 
to rear, inſtead of advancing. By theſe means, 


the 
Swedes 
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Swedes were thrown into diſorder, and the Saxons de- 
fended themſelves by keeping their ranks. 

He formed his men into an oblong ſquare; and 
though he was wounded in five' places, he, in this form, 
maintained an orderly retreat, in the middle of the 
night, into the little town of Gurau, about three leagues 
from the field of battle :—But he had ſcarcely began to 
breathe in this place, when the two kings ſuddenly ap- 
E after him. 

Beyond Gurau, in marching towards the river Oder, 
was a thick wood, by leading them through which, the 
Saxon general ſaved his fatigued infantry. The Swedes, 
without heſitation, purſued them through the wood, 
advancing with diculty through paths, ſcarce paſſ. 
able by foot travellers. The Saxons had not croſſed 
the wood above five hours before the Swediſh cavalry. 
On the other fide of this wood runs the river Parts, at 
'the foot of a village named Rutſen. Schullembourg 
had ſent for boats to be immediately aſſembled, who 
carried over his troops, of which half were deſtroyed. | 

Charles arrived at the time that Schullembourg had 
"reached the oppoſite. ſhore. Never did a conqueror 

purſue his enemy ſo vigorouſly. The reputation of 

Schullembourg depended upon his eſcaping from tlie 
"king of Sweden: the king of Sweden, on his fide, 
imagined his glory intereſted in taking Schullembourg, 
and the remains of his army: he loſt no time; but 
made his cavalry croſs” at a ford. The Saxons found 
themſelves ſhut up between this river of Parts, and 
he reat river of Gder, which takes its ſource in Sileſm, 

is very deep and rapid at this place. 

The deſtruction of Schullembourg appeared i inevi- 

. Able; yet, notwithſtanding, he paſſed the Oder in the 
2855 after having ſacrificed a — of his ſoldiers to 

g enemy. In this manner did he ſave his army; and 

arles could not prevent himſelf from ſaying © to-day, 

S e has conquered us.“ 

This is the ſame Schullembourg who was afterwards 
= of the Venetians, and to whom the republic 
erected a ſtatue in Corfu, for his having de _ 
that 
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that bulwark of Italy againſt the Turks. It is re- 
publics alone that confer ſuch honours, kings give 


* 


nothing but rewards. | | 

But what was glory to Schullembourg was of no uſe 
to king Auguſtus ; that prince abandoned Poland once 
more to his enemies : he retired into Saxony, and pre- 

ared with precipitation the fortifications of Dreſden ; 
— afraid, and not without reaſon, for the capital of 
his hereditary dominions. to 

Charles XII. now beheld Poland reduced to ſub- 
jection: and his generals, following their king's ex- 
ample, had juſt beat, in Courland, ſeveral ſmall bodies 
of the Muſcovites, who, ſince the great battle of 
Narva, had only ſhewn themſelves in ſmall parties 
and made war in thoſe quarters like the vagabonc 
Tartars, who pillage, fly, and then return only -to fly 

in. 

Wherever the Swedes came they imagined them- 
ſelves ſure of a victory, even when they were only 
twenty to an hundred. At this happy conjuncture, 
Staniſlaus prepared for his coronation. Fortune, who 
had elected him at Warſaw, and who had alſo driven 
him thence, again recalled him thither, amidſt the ac- 
clamations of a crowd of nobility, whom the fate of 
war had attached to him. A diet was there convened, 
and every obſtacle removed; nor were there any but 
the court of Rome who oppoſed him. 

It was natural for Rome to declare for the king Au- 
guſtus, who, from a proteſtant, was become a catho- 
lic, that he might mount the throne againſt Staniſlaus, 
placed on the ſame throne by the great enemy of the 
catholic religion. Clement XI. at that time pope, 
ſent briefs to every prelate of Poland, and above all to 
the cardinal primate ; by which he threatened. excom- 
munication to thoſe who dared to aſſiſt at the conſe- 
cration of Staniſlaus, or attempt any thing againſt the 
rights of the king Auguſtus, | Mos 
If theſe briefs were delivered to the biſhops who were 
at Warſaw, it was believed that ſome would obey. 
through weakneſs, and that the greater part, AIRS 
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themſelves of the circumſtance; would render them- 
felves more troubleſome, as they were the more neceſ- 
ſary, - They therefore took every precaution, that the 
letters of the pope ſhould not be received in Warſaw. 
Jowever, a Franciſcan received the briefs ſecretly, in 
order that he might deliver them into the proper pre- 
lates hands. He immediately gave one to the ſuffra- 
gan of Aulm: this prelate, who was ſtrongly attached 
to Staniſlaus, carried it to the king unopened. The 
King had the monk brought to him, and aſked him 
how he durſt take charge of fuch a buſineſs. The 
Franciſcan replied, that it was by order of his general. 
Staniſlaus defired him, for the future, to mind the 
orders of his king, in preference to thoſe of the gene- 
ral of the Franciſcans; and, from that moment, ba- 
niſhed him the town. in 
The ſame day a placart was publiſhed by the king 
of Sweden, by which it was forbidden, under the moſt 
grievous penalties, to all eccleſiaſtics, ſecular as well 
as regular, then'in Warſaw, to meddle with the affairs 
of ſtate. For greater ſecurity, he had guards planted 
at the gates of every prelate, and forbad any ſtranger 
to enter the town, He took upon himſelf theſe little 
ſeverities, in order that Staniſlaus ſhould not quarrel 
with the clergy at his acceſſion. He ſaid, that he re- 
laxed himſelf from his military fatigues, in ſtopping 
the intrigues of the Romiſh court, and that he muſt 
fight againſt that with paper, when he was obliged to 
attack other ſovereigns with real arms. p 
The cardinal primate was ſolicited by Charles and 
Staniſlaus to come and perform the ceremony of the 
coronation. But as he did not imagine himſelf obliged 
to quit Dantzick, to conſecrate a king, who he did 
not wiſh to have been elected: and as his policy was 
never to do any thing without a pretext, he reſolved to 
provide a lawful excuſe for his refuſal. He therefore 
cauſed the pope's brief to be fixed in the night time to 
the gate of his own houſe. The magiſtrates of Dant- 
zick, ſtruck with the indignity, made ſtrict ſearch after 
the offenders, but they were never found. The Primate | 
rY | 7 feigned 
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out his troops; he had good engineers, an artil 24 
well ſerved, and many good officers ; and he likewiſe 
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Swedes in the Baltic, 
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ſeigned to be irritated, but nevertheleſs was well ſatisfied. 
He had now apretext for not conſecrating the new king; 
and at the ſame time kept fair with Charles XII, Au- 


guſtus, Staniſlaus, and the Pope. He died a few 800 | 


after, leaving his country in a dreadful confuſion, anc 
had gained nothing by all his intrigues, but that's 


embroiling himſelf at once with the three Kings, 


Charles, Auguſtus, and Staniſlaus, with his republic, 
and with the pope, who had ordered him to repair to 
Rome, to give an account of his conduct: but as even 
9 1 ſometimes remorſe in their laſt moments 
e wrote to king Auguſtus on his death- bed beſeechin 
his pardon. | | PEP, "fs 135 os 
Ihe conſecration was performed with tranquility and 
magnificence the 4th of October, 1705, in the city of 
Warſaw; notwithſtanding the cuſtom which is in Po- 
land, of. crowning the kings at Cracow. Staniſlaus 
Leczinſky, and his wife Charlotta Opalinſka, were con- 
ſecrated king and queen of Poland, by the hands of the 
archbiſhop of Leopold, aſſiſted by ſeveral other pre- 
lates. Charles XII. ſaw the ceremony in cognito, the 
only advantage he reaped from his conqueſts. 
In the mean time that he gave a king to the con- 
quered Poles, and Denmark did not dare to trouble 
him: while the king of Pruffia ſought his friendſhip, 
and Auguſtus was retired to his hereditary dominions, 
the czar was becoming every day more and more for- 


midable. He had but weakly ſupported Auguſtus in 


Poland; yet he had made powerful diverſions in In- 


ria. 55 Fins Lt 
As for him, he not only begun to be a good ſoldier 


himſelf, but he likewiſe communicated the art of wär 
to. the Muſcovites : diſcipline was eſtabliſhed through- 


1 


knew the great art of ſubſiſting his armies. Some of 


his generals had learned both how to fight, and, as oc- 


caſion required, to decline fighting: beſides, he had 
formed. a nayy capable of making head againſt the 
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. Strengthened by all theſe advantages, entirely owing 
to his own genius, and the abſence of the king o 
Sweden, he took Narva, by affault, the 21ſt of Au- 

ſt, in the year 1704, after a regular ſiege, and after 
he had prevented its receiving any ſuccours, either by 
ſea or land. The ſoldiers, once maſters of the town, 


ran to pillage; and abandoned themſelves to the moſt 


enormous barbarities. The czar ran on every fide to 
ſtop the diſorder and maſſacre ; he ſnatched the women 
from the hands of the ſoldiers, who, after they had 
violated them, were going to cut their throats. He 
was. even obliged to kill with his own hand ſeveral 
Muſcovites, who would. not obey his orders. They 
ſhew at Narva, in the town-houſe, the table upon 
which he laid his ſword as he entered ; and they repeat 
the words with which he addreſſed the citizens, who 
were aſſembled there : © It is not with the blood of 
ce the inhabitants that this ſword is ſtained, but with 
ce that of the Muſcovites, which J have ſhed, to ſave 


e your lives.” 


If the czar had always obſerved this humanity, he 
had been the firſt of men. He aſpired to more than 
to deſtroy towns: he, at that time, was founding a 
city not far from Narva, in the middle of his new con- 

ueſts ; this was the city of Peterſburg, which he has 
dnce made his reſidence, and the centre of commerce. 
It is ſituated between Findland and Ingria, in a marſhy 


iſland, around which the Neva divides itſelf into ſeveral 
branches, before it falls into the gulf of Finland : he 


himſelf drew the plan of the city, the fortreſs, and the 
harbour, the quays which embelliſh it, and the forts 
which defend its entrance. This iſland, uncultivated 
and, deſart, which was nothing but a heap of mud, 


during the ſhort ſummer of thoſe climates, and in the 


winter, a frozen pool, into which there was no entry, but 


through pathleſs woods, and deep moraſſes, and which 


had, till then, been the haunt of wolves and bears, was 


filled in 1703, with above three hundred thouſand 


men, which the czar had aſſembled from his dominions. 
The peaſants of the kingdom of Aſtracan, and thoſe 
| | who 
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who inhabit the frontiers of China, were tranſported to 
Peterſburg. He was obliged to clear foreſts, to make 
roads, to drain marſhes, and to raiſe banks, before he 
could lay the foundation of the city. Nature was 
forced in every thing. The czar was reſolute to people 
a country, which did not appear to be deſtined for 
men; neither the inundations which razed his works, 
the ſterility of the ſoil, the ignorance of the workmen, 
nor even the mortality, which deſtroyed two hundred 
thouſand men in the beginning, could make him change 
his refolution. The town was founded among the . 
ſtacles which nature, the genius of the people, and 
an unhappy war, had raiſed againſt it. Nee was 
become a city in 1705, and its harbour was filled with 
ſhips. The emperor attracted ſtrangers by his bene- 
ficence, diſtributing lands to ſome, giving houſes to 
others, and encouraging every artiſt that came to civi- 
lize this ſavage climate. Above all, he had rendered 
Peterſburg inacceſſible to the efforts of his enemies. 
The Swediſh generals, who frequently beat his troops 
in every other quarter, was not able to hurt this infant 
colony. It was tranquil in the midſt of the war which 
ſurrounded it. 

The czar, thus creating to himſelf new dominions, 
always held out his hand to Auguſtus, who was lofin 
his; he perſuaded him, by general Patkul, who h 
lately entered into the ſervice of Muſcovy, and was 
then the czar's ambaſſador in Saxony, to come to 
Grodno, to confer with him once more, on the un- 
happy ſtate of his affairs. Auguſtus came there with 
ſome troops, accompanied by general Schullemburgh, 
whoſe paſſage over the Oder had rendered famous 
through the north, and in whom he placed his laſt hope. 
Theczar arrived there alſo, followed by an army of 70;000 
men. Theſe two monarchs concerted new plans for carry- 
ing on the war. Auguſtus being dethroned, was no longer 
afraid of irritating the Poles, by abandoning their countfy - 
to the Muſcovite troops. It was refolved that the army 

of the czar ſhould divide itſelf into ſeveral bodies, to 
ſtop the king of Sweden at every ſtep, It was at the 
time of this interview that Augultus renewed the order 
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of the white eagle, a weak reſource to attach to his 
intereſt ſome Poliſh lords, more deſirous of real ad- 


vantages, than of an 8 honour, which becomes 


ridiculous when it is held of a prince who has nothing 
but a name. The conference of the two kings finiſhed 
in an extraordinary manner. The czar departed ſud- 
denly, and left his troops with his ally, to haſten and 
cruſh a rebellion, with which he was threatened in 
Aſtracan. Scarce was he gone, before Auguſtus order- 
ed Patkul to be arreſted at Dreſden. All Europe was 
ſurprized that he dared, againſt the law of nations, and 
in. appearance againſt his own intereſt, to throw into 
priſon the ambaſſador of the only prince who could 
protect him. 1 | 

Ihe ſecret ſpring of this tranſaction, as marſhal Saxe, 
ſon to the king Auguſtus, did me the honour to tell 
me, was as follows: Patkul, proſcribed in Sweden for 
having defended the privileges of Livonia, his native 
country, had been general to Auguſtus ; but his high 
and lofty ſpirit could but ill accord with the haughti- 
neſs of general Fleming, favorite of the king, who was 
more imperious and lofty than himſelf; he therefore 
paſſed into the ſervice of the czar, whoſe general he 
then was, and his ambaſſador at the court of Auguſtus. 


Poſſeſſed with a penetrating genius, he plainly perceived 


that the views of Fleming and the chancellor of Sax- 
ony were to propoſe a peace to the king of Sweden, at 
any price whatſoever. He immediately formed a deſign 
to prevent them, and to effect an accommodation be- 
tween the czar and Sweden. The chancellor diſco- 
vered his project, and obtained leave to ſeize his per- 
ſon. The king of Sweden told the czar that he was a 
perfidious wretch, who might betray them both. He 
was, however, no farther culpable than in having 
{ſerved his new maſter too well; but an ill- timed ſer- 
vice frequently meets with the puniſhment due to trea- 
ſon. 8 N 3 me 
In the mean time, on one Me, the fixty thouſand 
Ruſſians, divided into ſeveral ſmall bodies, were burn- 
ing and ravaging the lands of Staniſlaus's lee, 3 
2 while 


a 
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while on the other, Schullemburgh was advancin 6 wi th | 
freſh, troops. The fortune of the Swedes diſperſe 


theſe two armies in leſs than two months. Charles 


XII. and Staniſlaus attacked the ſeparate bodies of the 
Muſcovites, one after the other, with ſuch ſpirit, that 
one Muſcovite general was beat before he heard of the 
defeat of his companion. e ee, 

No obſtacle could ſtop the conqueror: if he found 


a river between him and the enemy, Charles and 


his Swedes ſwam acroſs it. A party of the Swedes 
took the baggage of Auguſtus, in which were two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns of ſilver. Staniſlaus ſeized eight 
hundred thouſand ducats belonging to prince Menzi- 
koff, the muſcovite general. Charles, at the head o 
his cavalry, marched thirty miles in twenty four hours; 
every ſoldier leading a horſe in his hand, to mount 
when his own was weary. The Muſcovites, terrified, 
and reduced to a ſmall number, fled in diſorder beyond 
Boriſhene. _ FOE nfs 
While Charles was driving the Muſcovites before 
him, even into the very heart of Livonia, Schullem- 
burgh repaſſed the Oder, and came at the head of 
twenty thouſand men, to give battle to the grand 
marſhal Renſchild, who was eſteemed the beſt general 
of Charles XII. and was called the Parmenio of this 
Alexander of the North. Theſe two illuſtrious gene- 
rals, who ſeemed to participate of the deſtiny of. their 
maſters, encountered each other near Punitz, in a place 
called Fravenſtad, a ſpot already fatal to the troops of 
Auguſtus. Renſchild had but thirteen battalions, and 
twenty two ſquadrons, which made in all about ten 
thouſand men. Schullemburgh had double that num- 
ber. It is remarkable, that he had in his army a body 
of ſix or ſeven thouſand Muſcovites, who had. been. 
long diſciplined, and were looked upon as good ſoldiers. 
The battle of Fravenſtad was fought the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1706; but this very general Schullemburgh, 
who, with four thouſand men, had, in ſome meaſure, 
baffled the fortune of the king of Sweden, ſunk under 


that of general Renſchild. The combat did not laſt a 
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quarter of ah hour. The Saxons did nor reſiſt a mo- 
ment; and the Mufcovites threw down their arms as 
ſoon as — the Swedes: the panic was ſo ſudden, 
and the diſorder ſo great, that the conquerors found on 
the field of battle, ſeven thoufand loaded fuſees, which 
the enemy had thrown down without firing. Never 
was defeat more ſudden, more compleat, or more diſ- 
ceful ; and yet no general ever made a finer diſpo- | 
tion than Schullemburgh, even in the opinion of the 


Swediſh generals, as well as the Saxons ; who ſaw in 


this day how little human prudence is miſtreſs of events. 

Among the priſoners, the found an entire regiment 
of French. Theſe unfortunate men had been taken by 
the Saxon troops, in 1704, at the famous battle of 
Hochſted, fo fatal to the grandeur of Louis XIV. 
They had entered fince that into the ſervice of king 
Auguſtus, who had formed them into a regiment of 
dragoons, and had given the command to a French- 
man of the houſe of Joycuſe. The colonel was killed, at 


the firſt, or rather the only charge of the Swedes, and 


the whole regiment was made priſoners of war. The 
fame day thefe Frenchmen begged to ſerve Charles 
XII. and they were accordingly received in his ſervice 
by a ſingular deſtiny, which reſerved them once more 
to change their conqueror into their maſter. | 

With regard to the Muſcovites, they begged their 
lives on their knees; but were inhumanly maſſacred, 
about fix hours after the combat, to revenge the vio- 
lences offered by their countrymen: and alſo that the 


Swedes might get rid of priſoners, which they knew 


not how to diſpoſe of. 


Auguſtus now ſaw himſelf without reſources : he had 
no place left him but Cracow, in which he was ſhut up 
with two regiments of Muſcovites, two of Saxons, and 
fome troops of the army of the crown, by whom he 
was even afraid of being delivered up to the conqueror 
but his ruin was compleated, when he learned that 


Charles XII. was at laſt entered into Saxony, on the 
r{t of September, 1706. 


He 
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He had marched through Sileſia, even without deign- 
ing to advertize the court of Vienna. Germany Was 
alarmed ; the diet of Ratiſpon, which repreſents, the 
empire, but whoſe reſolutions are often as ineffectual as 
ſolemn, declared the king of Sweden an enemy to the 
empire, if he paſſed the Oder with his army; which 
circumſtance determined him to, march the ſooner into 
At his approach the villages were deſerted, and the 
inhabitants fled on every fide. Charles behaved here 
as at Copenhagen ; he cauſed it every where to be pub- 
liſhed, that he was only come to give them peace, and 
that all thoſe who would retura home, and pay the 
contributions he demanded, ſhould. be treated as his 


proper ſubjects, but that the reſt ſhould be purſued 


without quarter. . This declaration, from a prince who 
was never known to break his word, made thoſe return 
in crowds, who before had fled from fear. He pitched 
his camp at Altranſtad, near the plain of Lutzen, a 
field famous for the victory and death of Guſtavus 
Adolphus. He went to ſee the place where that great 


man was killed. When they had conducted him to 


the ſpot, “ I have endeavoured,” ſaid he, to live 


* like him; God will grant me one day, perhaps, a 


4 death as glorious.” 

He ſent orders from the camp, to the ſtates of 
Saxony, to aſſemble, and tranſmit to him, without de- 
lay, the regiſters of the electoral finances. As ſoon as 
he had them in his power, and was informed juſtly with 
what Saxony was able to furniſh him, he taxed it at ſix 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand rix-dollars a month, 
Beſides this contribution, the Saxons were obliged to 
furniſh every Swediſh ſoldier with two pounds of fleſh, 
two pounds of bread, two pots of beer, and four-pence 
a day, together with forage for their horſes. The con- 
tributions thus regulated, the king eſtabliſned a new 
* to protect the Saxons from the inſults of 

is own ſoldiers: he ordered, that in every 

town where he placed garriſons, the inn-keepers, who 
guartered his ſoldiers, ſhould give certificates eve 
G 3 mon 
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month of their conduct, in default of which the ſoldier 
Was not to have his pay. Beſides this, inſpectors went 
every fifteen days from houſe to houſe, to inform them- 
ſelves, whether the Swedes had committed any outrage. 
And they were likewiſe authorized to indemnify the 
. inn-keeper, and puniſh the offener. 
It was well known under what ſevere diſcipline the 
troops of Charles XIIth were kept: that they never 
Pillaged towns taken by aſſault, before they received 
13 : that they even then plundered im a regular 
manner, and left off at the firſt fignal. The Swedes 
boaſt to this day of the diſcipline that they obſerved in 
Saxony, while the Saxons complain of the terrible out- 
rages they committed, contradictions which it would be 
impoſſible to reconcile were it not known how differ- 
ently different men behold the ſame object. It was 
ſrarcely poſſible but that the conquerors: would ſome- 
times abuſe their rights, as the conquered would take 
the flighteſt injuries for the moſt enormous outrages. 
One day as the king was riding near Leipſick, a Saxon 
8 came and threw himſelf at his feet, befeeching 
Rim to grant him juſtice on à grenadier, who had juſt 
taken from him what was deſigned for his family's din- 
ner. The king immediately cauſed the ſoldier to be 
brought to him: © Is Re. faid he, with'a ſtern 
eountenance, „that you have robbed this man?” 
«© Sire” ſaid the ſoldier *I have not done him ſo 
ec much injury, as you have done his maſter; you have 
ec taken from him a kingdom, I have taken from this 
e fellow nothing but a turkey.“ The king gave the 
peaſant ten ducats with his own hand, and pardoned 
the ſoldier for the wit and boldneſs of his reply: faying 
to him,“ Remember, friend, that, if I have tabeen a 
Kin 75 from Auguſtus, I have kept nothing to 
« m elf? 1 #6 6b 2 KA.» TER 11 Ax N 
The great fair of Leipſick was held as uſual; the 
merchants coming there in perfect ſecurity: they ſaw 
not one Swediſh ſoldier in the fair: one would have 
ſaid that the army of the king of Sweden was in Saxony 
only to preſerve the ſafety of the country. He- com- 
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manded throughout the electorate with a power as ab- 
ſolute, and a tranquility as profound, as he did in 


Stockholm. 


The king Auguſtus wandering through Poland, 
deprived at once of his kingdom and electorate, at laſt 
wrote a letter with his own hand to Charles XII. beg- 
ging him to grant a peace. He ſecretly charged the 
baron d'Imhoff, in conjunction with Mr. Fingſten, re- 
fendary of the privy- council, to carry this letter; and 
gave them both full power, and a blank ſigned ; Go, 
(faid he to them) “ endeavour to obtain for me rea- 
<«« ſonable and chriſtian conditions.” He was reduced 
to the neceſſity of concealing theſe overtures, and to 
decline the open mediation of any prince; for, being 
then in Poland, at the mercy of the Muſcovites, he 
had reaſon to fear that dangerous ally, whom he was 
now going to abandon, would take vengeance on him 
for his ſubmiſſion to the conqueror. His two plenipo- 
tentiaries came 'to Charles's camp 1n the night-time, 
and had a private audience. The king having read 
the letter, told them they ſhould have his anſwer im- 
mediately; and accordingly retiring to his cloſet, he 
wrote as follows: | 

I conſent to give peace on the following con- 
« ditions, in which it muſt be expected that I never 
« will make the leaſt alteration. | 

J. That Auguſtus renounce for ever the crown of 
% Poland; that he acknowledge Staniſlaus as lawful 
« king; and that he promiſe never to remount the 
<< throne, not even after the death of Staniſlaus. 

II. That he cancel all other treaties, particularly 
« thoſe he hath made with the Muſcovites. 

66 III. That he honourably ſend back to my camp, 
e the princes Sobieſki, with the other priſoners he hath 
« taken. 

« IV. That he deliver up all the deſerters that have 
c entered into his ſervice, particularly John Patkul; 
* and that he ſtop all proceedings againſt ſuch as have 
* deſerted from his ſervice, and entered into mine.” 

This written anſwer he gave to Count Piper, with 

84 orders 
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orders to ſettle. the particulars with the plenipotenti- 
aries of Auguſtus. heſe gentlemen were ſhocked at 
the ſeverity of the propoſals ; and uſed all the little arts, 
chat men without power can employ, to mitigate, if 
ble, the rigour of the king. They had ſeveral con- 


erences with count Piper, but that miniſter anſwered 


all their arguments with this ſhort. reply; „“ ſuch is 
< the will of the king my maſter, and he never er changes 
4 his reſolution.“ 

While theſe negociations were carrying on in Saxony, 
forune ſeemed to put Auguſtus in a condition to obtain 
more honourable terms, and to treat with his conquerox 
on a more-equal footing. 

Prince Menzikoff, generalifimo of the Muſcevites, 
entered Poland with a body of thirty thouſand men, 2 
a time when Auguſtus: not only did not deſire: their 
aſſiſtance, but even dreaded it. He had only with him 
ſome Poliſh and Saxon troops, making in all about ſix 
thouſand men. With ſo ſmall a body of troops, ſur- 
rounded by the army of prince Menzikoff, he had 
every thing to fea, in caſe the negociation ſhould be 
diſcovered, He ſaw himſelf at once dethroned by his 
enemy, and in danger of being taken priſoner by his 
ally. In this delicate criſis; one of the Swediſh gene- 
rals, named Meyerfield, at the head of ten thouſand 
men, appeared at Caliſh, near the palatinate of Poſna- 
nia. Prince Menzikoff preſſed Auguſtus to give 
them battle ; who being greatly embarraſſed, delayed 
the engagement under various pretexts ; for, though 
the enemy had but one third of his number, there were 


four thouſand Swedes in Meyerfieid's army, and that 


alone was fufficient to render the event doubtful. To 
attack the Swedes during the negociation, and to loſe 


the battle, was, in effect, to deepen the abyſs in which 


he was already plunged. - He reſolved, therefore, to 
ſend a truſty ſervant to the general of the enemy, in 
order to give him ſome diſtant hints of the peace, and 
adviſe him to retreat. But this advice produced an 
* ee e to what he * General Tea 
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field ght they were laying a ſnare to intimidate 
him; — — refolved to hazard a battle. 
The Ruſſians, now for the firſt time, conquered the 
Swedes in a pitched battle. This victory, which Au- 
guſtus gained almoſt againſt his will, was entire and 
complete. In the midſt of his bad fortune, he entered 
triumphant into Warſaw, formerly his flouriſhing ca- 
pital, but then a diſmantled and ruined town, r 


to receive any conqueror, and to acknowledge the 
ſtrongeſt for king. He was tempted to ſeize | 


this moment of proſperity, to go with the Muſcovite 
army to attack the king of Sweden in Saxony. But 
when he reflected that Charles XII. was at the head of 
an army, hitherto invincible ; that the Ruſſians would 
abandon him on the firſt intelligence of the treaty he 
had begun; that his Saxon dominions, already drained 
of men and money, would be equally ravaged by the 
Swedes and Muſcovites; that the empire, engaged in 
a war with France, could afford him no aſſiſtance; and 
that, in the end, he ſhould be left without dominions, 
money or friends; he thought it moſt adviſeable to 


comply with the terms the king of Sweden ſhould im- 


pole.” Theſe became till more ſevere when Charles 
ard that Auguſtus had atracked his troops during 
the negociation. His reſentment, and the pleaſure of 
further humbling an enemy who had juſt vanquiſhed 
his forces, made him inflexibte upon all the articles of 
ay treaty. Thus the victory of Auguſtus ſerved only 
render his ſituation the more miſerable; a circum- 
8 which perhaps never happened to any but him- 
. | N 1 
He had juſt cauſed Te Deum to be ſung at Warſaw, 
when Fingſten, one of his plenipotentiaries, arrived 
from Saxony with the treaty of peace which deprived 
him of his crown. Auguſtus * for a while, but 


at length ſigned it; and ſet out for Saxony, vainly ho- 


ping that his preſence would ſoften the king of Sweden, 
and that his enemy would perhaps remember the anci- 
ent alliance of their families, and the affinity of blood 
that ran in their veins. © 
199944 ; rat 
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Theſe two princes met, for the firſt time without 
ceremotiy in count Piper's tent, at a place called 
Guterſdorff. Charles was, as uſual, in his jack- 
boots with a — of black taffety tied round his 


neck inſtead of ' a cravat: his cloaths of coarſe blue 
cloth, with gilt braſs buttons. He had a long ſword 
by his ſide, which had ſerved him in the battle of Nar- 


va, and on the pummel of which he frequently leaned. 


The converſation turned wholly upon theſe jack- boots; 
Charles telling Auguſtus that he had not laid them 


_ -afide for ſix years, except when he went to bed. Theſe 


crifles were the only ſubject of diſcourſe between two 


Kings, one of whom had juſt deprived the other of his 


grown. Auguſtus, ef — ſpoke with an air of 


complaiſance and ſatis action, which princes, and men 


accuſtomed to the management of great affairs, know 


ho to aſſume amidſt» the moſt cruel mortifications. 


The two kings dined together twice. Charles eure 


affected to give Auguſtus the right hand;:.but; 


from mitigating the rigour of his demands, he rendered 
them ſtill more ſevere. It was doubtleſs a very mor- 
tifying thing, for a ſovereign to be forced to deliver up 
A,' general officer and a public miniſter. It was ſtill 
a greater debaſement to be obliged to ſend the jewels 


and archives of the crown to his ſucceſſor Staniſlaus. 


But what completed his degradation was, his being at 


laſt compelled to congratulate, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, the man who was going ta uſurp his place. 


Charles required Auguſtus to write a letter to Staniſ- 
laus. The dethroned king endeavoured to evade the 
demand; but Charles inſiſted upon his writing. the 
letter, and he was obliged to comply. Here follows 
an exact tranſeript of it, which I have feen, It is 
copied from the original, which is ſtill in the poſſeſſion 
of king Staniſlaus; 

WES, and brother, 1 
We little imagined it would have been neceſſary 
c to enter into a literary correſpondence with your 
40 majeſtyz: nevertheleſs, in order to pleaſe his majeſty 
« of Sweden, and to avoid the ſuſpicion of our being 
7 un- 
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* unwilling to gratify his deſire, we hereby congratu- 
late you on your acceſſion to the throne; and wiſh you 
cc may find in your native country more faithful ſubjects 
cc than we have left there. All the world will do us 
te the juſtice to believe, that we have received nothing 
cc but the moſt ungrateful returns for our good offices, 
t and that the greater part of our ſubjects ſeemed to 
ec have no other aim than to haſten our ruin. "Wiſhing 
c that you may never be expoſed to the like misfortunes, 
ce we commit you to the . of God. 

' 7 Tour brother and neighbour, 
ar at _« AvevsTvs, King.” 
Auguſtus was obliged to give orders to all his ma- 
giſtrates no longer to ſtile him king of Poland, and to 
eraze this title, which he now renounced, from the 
public prayers. He was leſs averſe to the releaſing of 
the Sobieſkies; but the- ſacrifice of Patkul was the 
ſevereſt of all. The czar of Muſcovy, on the one hand, 
loudly demanded him back, as his ambaſſador; and 
on the other, the king of Sweden, with the moſt ter- 
rible menaces in caſe of refuſal, inſiſted that he ſnould 
be delivered up to him. Patkul was then confined 
in the caſtle of Koningſtein, in Saxony. Auguſtus 
thought he might eaſily gratify Charles XII. and ſave 
his own” honour. He ſent. his guards to deliver this 
unhappy man to the Swediſh troops; but he pre- 
viouſly diſpatched a ſecret order to the governor of 
Koningſtein, to let his priſoner eſcape. The bad 
fortune of Patkul defeated the pains that were taken to 
fave him. The governor, knowing that Patkul was 
very rich, had a mind to make him purchaſe his liberty. 
The priſoner ſtill relying on the law of nations, and in- 
formed of the intentions of Auguſtus, refuſed to pay for 
that which he thought he had a title to obtain for nothing. 
The guards who were commiſſioned to ſeize the priſpner, 
arrived, during this interval, and immediately delivered 
him to four Swediſh captains, who carried him forth- 
with to the general quarters at Altranſtad, where he 
remained for three months, faſtened to a ſtake, with 
OILY — a heavy 
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2 heavy iron chain; from whence he was conducted te to 
Caſimir. 

Cbarles forgetting chat Patkul was the czar's am- 
paſſador, and conſidering him only as his own ſubject, 
ordered a council of war to try him with the utmoſt 
— He was condemned to be broken alive on the 
W and then quartered. A chaplain coming to 
inſorm him of the \faral ſentence, without acquaintin 

im with the manner in which it was to be CT 
atkul, who had brayed death in ſo many battles, find- 
ing himſelf ſhut up with a prieſt, and his courage be- 
ing no longer ſupported by pride or paſſion, the only 
ſources of human intrepidity, poured out a flood of 
tears into the chaplain's boſom. He was betrothed to 
4 Saxon lady, called Madam d'Einſiedel, a woman of 
birth, of merit, and of beauty, and whom he intended 
to have married about the time that he found himſelf 
condemned to die. He entreated the chaplain to wait 
_ her, to give her all the conſolation in his power, 
and to aſſure her that he died full of the moſt tender 
affection for his incomparable miſtreſs. When he was 
brought to the place of puniſhment, and beheld the 
wheel and ſtakes prepared for his execution, he fell into 
convulſions, and threw himſelf into the arms of the 
miniſter, who embraced him, covered him with his 
cloak, and wept over him. A Swediſh officer then 
read aloud a paper to the following effect; 

« This is to declare, that it is the expreſs order of 
© his majeſty, our moſt merciful lord, that this man, 
ee who is a traitor to his country, be broke upon the 
«wheel, and quartered, in order to atone for his crimes, 
© and to be an example to others; that _ one may 
« beware of treaſon, and faithfully ſerve his king.” 
At the words © our moſt merciful lord,” Patkul cried 
out, What mercy?” and at thoſe of © traitor to his 
< country,” © Alas! (faid he) I have ſerved it but too 
«© well.” He received fixteen blows, and ſuffered the 
moſt excruciating tortures that can be imagined. 
Thus died the unfortunate John Reinold Patkul, am- 
net and general of the emperor of Ruſſia. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe that looked upon him only as a rebel, faid 
that he deſerved death; but thoſe who conſidered him 
as a Livonian, born in a province that had privileges 
to defend, and remembered that he had been baniſhed 
from Livonia for no other reaſon than his having de- 
fended thoſe privileges, called him a martyr to the li- 
berty of his country. It was on all hands agreed, 
however, that the title of ambaſſador to the Tzar ought 
to have rendered his perſon ſacred. The king of Swe- 
den alone, educated in the principles of arbitrary power, 
thought that he had only performed an act of juſtice, 
whilſt all Europe condemned his cruelty. 

The mangled limbs of the ſufferer remained expoſed 
upon gibbets till 1713, when Auguſtus having regain- 
ed his throne, cauſed theſe teſtimonies of the neceſſity 
to which he was reduced at Altranſtad, to be gathered 
together. They were brought to Warſaw in a box, 
and delivered to him in preſence of the French envoy. 
The king of Poland ſhewing the box to this miniſter, 
only ſaid, «© Theſe are the limbs of Patkul;” without 
adding any thing either to blame his conduct or to be- 
wail his memory, and without any one daring to ſpeak 
on ſo delicate and mournful a ſubject. 

About this time, a Livonian, named Paikel, an officer 
in the Saxon troops, who had been taken prifoner in 
the field, was condemned at Stockholm, by a decree of 
the ſenate; but his ſentence was only to loſe his head. 
This difference of puniſhments in the ſame caſe, made 
it but too plain, that Charles, in putting Patkul to ſuch 
a cruel death, was more anxious to avenge himſelf, than 
to-puniſh the criminal. Be it as it may, Paikel, after 
his condemnation, propoſed to the fenate to impart to 
the king the ſecret of making gold, on condititvn that 
he ſhould obtain his pardon: He made the experiment 
in 2 preſence of colonel Hamilton and the ma- 
giſtrates of the town; and whether he had actually 
diſcovered ſome uſeful ſecret, or, which is more proba- 
ble, had only acquired the art of deceiving with a plau- 
ſible air, they carried the gold which was found in the 
crucible to the mint at Stockholm, and gave the ſenate 
e | ſuch 
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ſuch a full, and ſeemingly ſuch an important account 
of 'the matter, that the queen-dowager, Charles's 
grand-mother, ordered his execution to be ſuſpended 
till the king ſhould be informed of this uncommon af- 
fair, and ſend his orders accordingly. - T ore) 

The king made anſwer That as he had refuſed 
< the pardon of the criminal to the intreaties of his 
« friends, he would never grant to intereſt what he had 
« denied to friendſhip.” This inflexibility had ſome- 
thing in it very heroical in a prince, eſpecially as he 
thought the ſecret practicable. Auguſtus, upon hearing 
this ſtory, ſaid, I am not ſurprized at the king of 
« Sweden's "indifference about the philoſopher's ſtone: 
cc he has found it in Saxony.” rt 

When the czar was 9 — of the ſtrange peace 
which Auguſtus had, notwithſtanding their former 
treaties, concluded at Altranſtad; and that Patkul, 
his ambaſſador- plenipotentiary, was delivered up to 
the king of Sweden, in contempt of the laws of nations, 
he loudly complained of theſe indignities to the ſeveral 
courts of Europe. 'He wrote to the emperor of Ger- 
many, to the queen of England, and to the ſtates-ge- 
neral of the united provinces. He -gave the terms of 
cowardice and treachery to the ſad neceſſity to which 
Auguſtus had been obliged to ſubmit. He conjured 
all theſe powers to interpoſe their mediation to procure 
the reſtoration of his ambaſſador, and to prevent the af- 
front, which, in his perſon, was going to be offered 
to crowned heads. He preſſed them, by the motives 
of honour, not to debaſe themſelves ſo far as to become 
guarantees of the treaty of Altranſtad; a conceſſion 
which Charles XII. meant to extort from them by his 
threatening and imperious behaviour. Theſe letters 
had no other effect than to ſet the power of the king 
of Sweden in a ſtronger light. The emperor, Eng- 
land, and Holland, were then engaged in a ruinous 
war with France, and judged it a very unſeaſonable 
juncture to exaſperate Charles XII. by refuſing the 
vain ceremony of being guarantees to a treaty. With 
regard to the unhappy Patkul, there was not a ſingle 
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wer that interpoſed its good offices in his behalf; 
rom whence it appears what little confidence a ſub- 
ject ought to put in princes, and how much all the 
monarchs in Europe at that time ſtood in awe of the 
king of Sweden. | 12: $5 f 
It was propoſed in council to the czar to retaliate 
this cruelty on the Swediſh officers who were priſoners 
at Moſcow ; but the czar would not conſent. to a bar- 
barity which would have been attended with fatal con- 
ſequences, as there were more Muſcovites priſoners in 
Sweden, than Swedes in Muſcovy. ah 
He ſtudied a more advantageous revenge. The 
main body of his enemy's army lay inactive in Saxony. 
Lewenhaupt, his general, who was left in Poland, with 
about twenty thouſand men, was not able to guard the 
paſſes into a country without forts, and full of factions. 
Staniſlaus was in the camp of Charles. The emperor of 
Muſcovy therefore ſeizes this opportunity, and re- enters 
Poland with above 60,000 men. Theſe he divides 
into ſeveral bodies, and marches with a flying camp 
to Leopold, where there was no Swediſh garrifon. 
All the towns of Poland yield to any one who appears 
before their gates at the head of an army. He cauſ- 
ed an aſſembly to be convoked at Leopold, of much 
the ſame nature with that which had dethroned Au- 
guſtus at Warſaw. : | 
Poland had at that time two primates, as well as 
two kings, the one nominated by Auguſtus, the other 
by Staniſlaus. The primate, nominated by Auguſtus, . 
ſummoned the aſſembly of Leopold, to which they, 
whom that prince had abandoned by the peace of 
Altranſtad, and ſuch as were brought over by the 
czar, immediately repaired. Here it was propoſed to 
elect a new ſovereign ; ſo that Poland was upon the 
point of having three kings at once, without being 
able to ſay which was the real one. | | 
During the conferences at Leopold, the czar, whoſe 
intereſt was cloſely connected with that of the emperor 
of Germany, on account of the common drgad which 


they 
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they both entertained of the power of the king of Swe- 
den, ſecretly obtained from him a number of German 
officers;; who daily 8 encreaſed his ſtrength in 


a conſiderable degree, by bringing with them diſci- 
pline and experience. Theſe he engaged in his ſer- 
vice by ſeveral inſtances of liberality; and the more to 
encourage his own troops, he his picture, ſet with 
diamonds, to all the general officers and colonels who 
had fought at the battle af Caliſh: the ſubaltern offi- 
cers had medals of gold, and every private ſoldier a 
medal of filver. Theſe monuments of the victory at 
Caliſn were all ſtruck in the new city of Peterſburgh ; 
where the improvement of the arts kept pace with the 
deſire of glory and ſpirit of emulation which the czar 
had inſtilled into his troops. 

The confuſion, the multiplicity of factions, and the 
continual ravages prevailing in Poland, hindered the 
diet of Leopold from coming to any reſolution. The 
czar therefore transferred it to Lublin; but the 
change of place did not leſſen the diforder and per- 
plexity in which the whole nation was involved. The 
aſſembly contented themſelves with declaring that 
they neither acknowledged Auguſtus, who had abdi- 
cated the throne, nor Staniſlaus, who had been elected 
againſt their will ; but they were neither ſufficiently 
united, nor had reſolution enough to nominate an- 
other king. During theſe fruitleſs deliberations, the 
party of the princes Sapicha, that of Oginſky, thoſe 
who ſecretly adhered to Auguſtus, and the new ſub- 
jects of Staniſlaus, all made war upon one another, 
plundered each other's eſtates, and compleated the 
ruin of their country. The Swediſh troops, com- 
manded by Lewenhaupt, one part of which lay in 
Livonia, another in Lithuania, and a third in Poland, 
were daily in purſuit of the Ruſſians, and ſet fire to 
every thing that oppoſed Staniſlaus. The Ruſſians 
/Fmined their friends and foes without diſtinction ; and 
.* nothing was to be ſeen but towns reduced to aſhes, 
and wandering troops of Poles, deprived. of all their 
ſubſtance, and deteſting alike their two kings, Charles 
XII. and the czar of Muſcovy. | In 
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In order to quiet theſe commotions, and to ſecure 


the poſſeſſion of the throne, Staniſlaus ſet out from 
Altranſtad on the fifteenth of July, 1707, accompa- 


nied by general Renſchild, with ſixteen Swediſh re- 

ments, and furniſhed with a large ſum of money. 
Fe was acknowledged wherever he came. The ſtrict 
diſcipline of his troops, which made the barbarity of 
the Muſcovites to be more ſenſibly felt, conciliated the 


affections of the people. His extreme affability, in 


proportion as it. was better known, reconciled to him 
almoſt all the different factions; and his money pro- 
cured, him the greateſt part of the army of the crown. 


The czar, [apprehenſive of wanting proviſions, in a 
country which his troops had laid waſte, retired inte 


Lithuania, where he had fixed the general rendezyous 
of his army, and where he reſolved to eſtabliſh ma- 
gazines. This retreat left Staniſlaus the undiſturbed 


ſovereign of almoſt all Poland. 


The only perſon that gave him — uneaſineſs, Was 


count * grand general of the crown, by the 


nomination of Auguſtus. This man, who was poſ- 


ſeſſed of no contemptible talents, and entertained the 
moſt ambitious views, was at the head of a third par- 


ty. He neither acknowledged. Auguſtus or: Staniſ- 
laus; and, after having uſed his utmoſt efforts in or- 
der to procure his on election, contented himſelf 
with being the head of a party, ſince he could not 
be king. The troops of the crown, which continued 
under his command, had no other pay but the liberty 


of * their fellow ſubjects with impunity. And 


all thoſe who had either ſuffered, or were apprehen- 
ſive of ſuffering, from the rapacity of theſe free 


booters, ſoon ſubmitted to Staniſlaus, whoſe power 


was gathering ſtrength every day. 

The king of Sweden was then in his camp at Al- 
tranſtad, receiving ambaſſadors from almoſt all the 
princes in Chriſtendom. Some entreating him to 


quit the empire, others deſiring him to turn his arms 
againſt the emperor; and it was then the general re- 
port, that he intended to join with France, in hum- 


bling 
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bling the houſe of Auſtria, Among theſe ambaſſa- 
dors came the famous John, duke of Marlborough, on 
- the part of Anne, queen of Great Britain. This man, 
who, never beſieged a town which he did not take, 
nor fought a battle which he did not gain, was at St. 
James's a perfect courtier, in parliament a head of a 
party, and in foreign countries the moſt able nego- 
ciator of his time. He has done France as much 
miſchief by his politics as by his arms. Mr. Fagel, 
-ſecretary of the ſtates-general, a man of the greateſt 
merit, has been heard to ſay, that when the ſtates-ge- 
neral had more than once refolved to oppoſe the , 
{ſchemes which the duke was about to lay before them, 
the duke came, ſpoke to them in French, a language 
in which he exprefſed himſelf but very indifferently, 
and yet he brought them all over to his opinion. Of 
the truth of this ſtory Lord Bolingbroke aſſured me. 
In conjunction with prince Eugene, the companion 
of his victories, and Heinſius, the grand penſionary of 
Folland, he ſupported the whole weight of the war 
which the allies carried on againſt France. He knew 
that Charles was incenſed againſt the empire and the 
- emperor; that he was fecretly ſolicited by the French; 
and that if this conqueror ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe 
of Lewis XIV. the allies muſt be entirely ruined. ' 
Charles indeed had given his word in 1700, that he 
would not intermeddle in the quarrel between Lewis 
XIV. and the allies; but the duke of Marlborough 
could not believe that any prince would be ſo great a 
- flave to his word as not to ſacrifice it to his grandeur 
and intereſt. He therefore ſet out from the Hague with 
à reſolution to ſound the intentions of the king of 
Sweden. Mr. Fabricius, who then attended u 
Charles XII. aſſured me, that the duke of Marlborough, 
on his arrival, applied ſecretly, not to count Piper, the 
| prime miniſter, but to baron de Gortz, who now. began 
| to ſhare with Piper the confidence of the king. He 
| even went to the quarters of Charles XII. in the coach 
| of this nobleman ; there having paſſed ſome marks of 
| "mutual diſreſpect between the duke and the chancellar 
| ine : Piper; 
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Piper® ; by whom however being afterwards preſented, | 
together with Robinſon the Engliſh miniſter, he ſpoke 
to the king in French. He told him in particular that 


he ſhould eſteem it a ſingular happineſs, to have an op- 


portunity of learning under his command ſuch parts of 
the art of war as he did not yet underſtand. To this 
polite compliment the king made no return, and ſeemed 
to forget that it was Marlborough who was ſpeaking to 
him. He even thought, as J have been told, that the 


dtreſs of this great man was too fine and coſtly: and that 
his air had in it too little of a ſoldier. The converſa- 


tion was tedious and general, Charles XII. ſpeaking in 
the Swediſh tongue, and Robinſon ſerving as an inter- 


preter. Marlborough, who was never in a haſte to 


make propoſals; and who, by a long courſe of experi- 
ence, d the art of Givi into the och chin 
rafters of men, and diſcovering the connection between 
their moſt ſecret thoughts and their actions, geſtures, 
and diſcourſe, regarded the king with the utmoſt atten- 
tion. When he ſpoke to him of war in general, he 
thought he perceived in his majeſty a natural averſion 
to France; and remarked that he talked with pleafure 
of the conqueſts of the allies. He mentioned the czar 
to him, and obſerved that his eyes always kindled at the 
name, notwithſtanding the calmneſs of the converſa- 
tion. He remarked, beſides, a map of Muſcovy lying 
before him upon the table. He wanted no more to con- 
vince him that the real deſign and ſole ambition of the 
king of Sweden was to dethrone the czar, as he had 
done the king of Poland. He was ſenſible that, 
if Charles remained in Saxony, it was only to im- 
poſe ſome hard conditions on the emperor of Ger- 
many. He knew the emperor could make no reſiſt- 


It is ſaid, when the duke arrived at the quarters of count Piper, 
of whom he had demanded an audience, he was told that the count 
was buſy, and obliged to wait half an hour before the Swediſh mi- 
niſter came down to receive him. Then the duke alighted from his 
coach, put on his hat, paſſed the count without ſaluting him, went 
aſide to the wall, where having ſtaid a few minutes, he returned 
and accoſted Piper with the moſt polite addreſs. | 
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ance, and that thus all diſputes would be eaſily 
accommodated. He left Charles therefore to follow 
the bent of his own mind: and, fatisfied with having 
diſcovered his intentions, made him no propoſals. 
Theſe particulars I had from the duchefs of Marl- 
| borough, his widow, who, is {till aliye. * {£6348 

As few negociations are . finiſhed without money, 
and as miniſters.'are ſometimes known. to {ell the 
hatred, or [favour of their maſters, it was the eneral 
opinion throughout Europe, that the duke of Marl- 
borough would not have ſucceeded ſo well with the 
king of Sweden, had he not made a handſome preſent 
to count Piper, whoſe memory {till labours under the 
imputation. For, my own part, after having traced 
this report to its ſource, with all the care and accu- 
racy. of which I am maſter, I found that Piper re- 
ceived. a ſmall preſent from the emperor, by the 
hands of the count de Wratiſlau, -with the conſent of 
his maſter, but nothing from the duke of Marl- 
borough. Certain it 1 Charles was ſo * re- 


33 


was — to > his- memory 5 Charles XII. who 2 
heard that Piper was dead in Ruſſia, cauſed his corps 
to be tranſported to Stockholm, and gave him aG 
nificent funeral at his on expence. 

The king, who had not as yet experienced any 
reverſe. of fortune, nor even met with any inter- 
ruption in his victories, thought one year would be ſuffici- 
ent for dethroning the czar; after which, he ima- 
gined he might return and ſet himſelf up as the 
arbiter of Europe. But, firſt of all, he re olved to 
humble the emperor of Germany. 


»The author wrote in 1727, fince which time, as 5 appears „ from 
_ dates „ the work hath undergone ſeveral corrections. 5 
aron 
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Baron de Stralheim, the Swediſh envoy at Vienna, 
had quarreled at a public entertainment, with the 
count de Zobor, chamberlain of the emperor. The 
latter having refuſed to drink the health of Charles XII. 
and having declared that prince had uſed his maſter 
ill, Stralheim gave him at once the lie and a box on 
the ear, and beſides this inſult, boldly demanded a 
reparation from the imperial court. The fear of 
diſpleaſing the king of Sweden, obliged the emperor 
to baniſh his ſubject, whom he ought” rather to have 
avenged. Charles was not ſatisfied with this con- 
deſcenſion, but inſiſted that count Zobor ſhould be 
delivered up to him. The pride of the court of Vi- 
enna was forced to ſtoop. The count was put into 
the hands of the king, who ſent him back, after hav- 
ing detained him ſome time a priſoner at Stettin. 
He likewiſe further demanded, contrary to the law 
of nations, that they ſhould deliver up to him fifteen 
hundred unhappy Muſcovites, who having eſcaped the 


fury of his arms, had fled for refuge into the empire. 


The emperor was obliged to yield even to this ſtrange 
demand; and, had not the Ruſſian envoy at Vienna 
dexterouſly given theſe unhappy wretches an oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping by different roads, they muſt have 
been delivered into the hands of their enemies. 
The third and laſt of his demands was the moſt 
extraordinary. He declared himſelf the protector of 
the emperor's proteſtant ſubjeQs in Silefia, a province 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, not to the empire. 
He inſiſted that the emperor ſhould grant them the 
liberties and privileges which had been eſtabliſned by 
the treaties of Weſtphalia, but which were'extinguiſh- 
ed, or at leaſt eluded, by thoſe of Ryſwick. The 
emperor, who wanted only to get rid of ſuch a dan- 
erous neighbour, yielded once more, and granted all 
fe deſired. The Lucherans of Sileſia had above an 
hundred churches, which the Catholics were obliged 
to cede to them by this treaty: but of many of theſe 
advantages, which were now. procured them by the 
king of Sweden's good fortune, they were afterwards 
M H 3 deprived, 
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_ deprived; when. that prince was no longer in a con- 
MR — G ·[»„T Md s Lani enn; 
The emperor who made theſe forced conceſſions, 
and complied in every thing with the will of Charles 
XII. was called Joſeph; and was the eldeſt ſon of 
Leopold, and brother to Charles VI. who ſucceeded 
him. The s inter- nuncio, who then reſided at 
the court of Joſeph, reproached him in very ſevere 
terms, alledging that it was a moſt ſhameful conde- 
ſcenſion for a. Catholic emperor, like him, to ſacrifice 
the intereſt of his own religion to that of hereticks. 
„Nou may think yourſelf very happy,“ replied the 
emperor, with a ſmile, < that the king of Sweden did 
ec not propoſe to make one a Lutheran; for if he had, 
I do not know what I might have done,” 

The count de Wratiſlau, his ambaſſador with 
Charles XII. brought to Leipſic the treaty in favour 
of the Sileſians, ſigned with his maſter's hand; upon 

which Charles ſaid, he was the emperor's beſt friend. 

He was far from being pleaſed, however, that the 

court of Rome ſhould have employed its arts and 

- intrigues, in order to traverſe his ſcheme. He looked 

. with the utmoſt contempt upon the weakneſs of that 

court; which, having one half of Europe for its irre- 
concileable enemy, and placing no confidence in the 

other, can only ſupport its — A by the fineſſe of its 
negociations; and yet reſolved to be revenged on his 

- holineſs. He told the count de Wratiſlau, that the 

Spwedes had formerly ſubdued Rome, and had not de- 

generated like her. He ſent the pope word, that he 
would one day re- demand the effects which queen 

Chriſtina had left at Rome; and it is hard to ſay how 
far this young conqueror might have carried his re- 
ſentment and his arms, had fortune favoured his de- 

ſigns. At that time nothing appeared impoſſible to 
him. He had even ſent ſeveral officers privately into 

Aſia and Egypt, to take plans of the towns, and to 
examine into the ſtrength of thoſe countries. Certain 

it is, that if ever prince was able. to overturn the em- 
pire of the Turks and Perſians, and afterwards V the 

„537110 | ſame 
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fame by the Romans, it was Charles XII. He was 
as young as Alexander, as brave, as enterprizing, 
more indefatigable, more robuſt, and more tempe- 
rate; the Swedes alſo were perhaps better ſoldiers 
than the Macedonians. But ſuch projects, which are 
called divine when they ſucceed, are regarded only as 
chimerical when they fail of ſucceſs. 3 
At length having removed every difficulty, and ac- 
compliſhed all his deſigns; having humbled the em- 
peror, given laws in the empire, protected the Luther- 
an religion in the midſt of the Catholics, dethroned 
one king, crowned another, and rendered himſelf the 
terror of all the princes around him, he began to pre- 
pare for his departure. The pleaſures of Saxony, 
where he had remained inactive for a whole year, had 
not made the leaſt alteration in his manner of living. 
He rode out thrice a day, roſe at four in the morning 
dreſſed himſelf with his own hands, drank no wine, ſat 
at table only a quarter of an hour, exerciſed his troops 
every day, and knew. no other pleaſure but that of ma- 
king .Europe tremble. | 5 N 
The Swedes were ſtill ignorant whither their king 
intended to lead them. They had only a ſuſpicion 
that he meant to go to Moſcow. - A few days before 
his departure, he ordered the grand marſhal of his 
houſhold to give him in writing the rout from Lei 
ſick; at that word he pauſed a moment; and, left the 
marſhal ſhould diſcover his project, he added, with a 
ſmile—to all the capital cities of Europe. The ma- 
reſchal brought him a. liſt of all theſe routes, at the 
head of which he placed, in great letters, © The route 
from Leipſick to Stockholm.” The generality of 
Swedes were extremely deſirous of returning home; 
but the king was far from intending to lead them 
back to their native country. Mr. Mareſchal,” 
ſays he, I plainly ſee whither you would lead me; 
© but we ſhall not return to Stockholm ſo ſoon.” _ 
The army was already on its march, and was paſſing 
by Dreſden, when Charles, who was at the head of 
his men, always riding, as uſual, two or three hundred 
TH 4 paces 
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from a Saxon, who 
ot. the King nn 
As he was paſſing ſo near Dreſden, he took it into 
his head to pay à viſit to Auguſtus, He entered the 
town on horſeback, followed by three or four general 
officers. The centries of the gate aſked them their 
names. Charles faid his name was Carl, and that 
he was a Draban; and all the reſt took fictitious 
names, Count Fleming, ſeeing them paſs through 
25 had only time to run and inform his maſter. 
that could poſſibly be done on ſuch an occaſi- 
on immediately preſented itſelf to the mind of that 
miniſter, who ſuggeſted it to Auguſtus. But Charles 
entered the chamber in his boots, before Auguſtus 
had time to recover from his ſurprize. Auguſtus was 
then ſick, and in his night gown; but dreſſed him- 
ſelf in haſte. Charles breakfaſted with him, as a tra- 
veller who comes to take leave of his friend; and 
then , expreſſed” his deſire of viewing the fortifications. 
During the ſhort, time he employed in walking round 
them, a Livonian, who had been condemned in 
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Sweden, and now ſerved in the Saxon army imagin- 
ing that he could never find a more favourable oppor- 


tunity of obtaining his pardon, entreated Auguſtus 
to aſk. it of Charles; perſuading himfelf that his 
majeſty would not refuſe fo ſmall. a favour to a prince 
from whom he had taken a crown, and in Whoſe 
power he now ſeemed” to be. Auguſtus readily un- 
dertook to make the requeſt, He was then at fome 
diſtance from the king, and was converſing with Hord, 
a Swediſh general, I believe,“ ſaid hie, ſmiling, 
a r mie will” det refuſe me.” “ Tou do not 
* know him,” replied general Hord, “ he will * 
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ther refuſe you here, than any where elſe. Au- 

ſtus, howeyer, did not fail to prefer the petition | 
in very preſſing terms; and Charles refuſed it in 
fuch a manner as to prevent a repetition of the re- 
queſt. After having paſſed ſome hours in this ſtrange 
viſit, he embraced Auguſtus, and departed. Upon 
rejoining his army, he found all his generals ſtill 
in conſternation. They told him they had deter- 
mined to beſiege Dreſden, if his majeſty had been 
detained priſoner. Right,” ſaid the king, © but 
« they, durſt not.” Next day, upon hearing the 
news that Auguſtus held an extraordinary council 
at Dreſden, © You ſee,” ſaid baron Stralheim, 
« they are deliberating upon what they ſhould have 
* done yeſterday.” A few days after Renſchild, 
coming to wait upon the king, expreſſed his ſurprize 
at this unaccountable viſit to Auguſtus. . © I con- 
te fided,“ ſajd Charles, in my good fortune; but 
*« I have ſeen the moment that might have been 
tc 1 to me; Fleming had no mind that 1 
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e ſhould leave Dreſden fo ſoon.” 


„ K IV. 
a R G UM R N r. 
Charles being viftorious quits Saxony :—Purſues _ the 
© Czar —Sbuts himſelf up in the Ukraine :— His Loſſes : 
L wounded :— The Battle of Pultowa : —The Con- 


| ſequence of that Battle: Charles is forced to fly into 
Turty : His Reception in Beſſarabia. | 


N HARLES at length took leave of Saxony, in 

September 1707, at the head of an army of 
forty-three thouſand men, formerly covered with 
ſteel, but now ſhining with gold and filver, and en- 
riched by the ſpoils of Poland and Saxony; every 
ſoldier carrying with him fifty crowns in ready money. 
The regiments were not only complete, but 40 
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company had ſeveral ſupernumeraries. Beſides this 


army, count Lewenhaupt, one of his beſt generals, 
waited for him in Poland with twenty thouſand 
men. He had alſo another army of fifteen thouſand 
in Finland; and freſh recruits were coming to him 
from Sweden. With all theſe forces it was not 
doubted but that he would dethrone the czar. 
That emperor was at that time in Lithuania, en- 
deavouring to reanimate a party which Auguſtus 
appeared to have abandoned. His troops, divided 
into ſeveral bodies, fled on all. ſides at the firſt 
news of the king of Sweden's approach. He had 
himſelf, indeed, enjoined his generals never to wait 
for this conqueror with unequal forces: and he was 
accordingly 2 | vr 
The king of Sweden, in the midſt of his vic- 
torious march, received an ambaſſador on the part of 
the Turks. This ambaſſador had his audience in the 
tent of count Piper, in which all viſits of ceremony 
were received. On theſe occaſions this miniſter ſup- 
ported the dignity of his maſter, by the appearance 
of a little magnificence, while the king, who. was 
always worſe lodged, worſe ſerved, and more plain- 
ly dreſſed than the meaneſt officer in his army, 
uſed to ſay, that his palace was at count Piper's, 
The Turkiſh ambaſſador preſented Charles with a 
hundred Swediſh ſoldiers, which, 3 been taken 
by the Calmucks, and ſold in Turky, had been pur- 
chaſed by the grand ſeignior, who had ſent them 
back to the king, as the moſt acceptable preſent he 
could make him. Not that the Ottoman pride 
deigned to pay homage to the glory of Charles XII. 
but becauſe the ſultan, being the natural enemy of 
the emperors of Ruſſia and Germany, was deſirous to 
fortify himſelf againſt them by the friendſhip of 
Sweden and the alliance of Poland. The ambaſſador 
complimented Staniſlaus upon his acceſſion to the 
throne; ſo that this king was in a ſhort of 
time acknowledged by Germany, France, England, 
Spain, and Turky. There remained only the pope, 
who deferred the like ' acknowledgment * 
| thou 
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ſhould have ſettled on his head a crown, of which a 
ſiniſter accident might deprive it. 7 af © 
Charles had hardly given audience to the Turkiſh 
ambaſſador, before he went in purſuit of the Muſco- 
vites. The Ruſſians had quitted Poland, and returned 
to it above twenty different times during the courſe of 
the war. This country, which is open on all ſides, 
and has no fortreſſes to cut off the retreat of an 
army, gave the Muſcovites an opportunity of ſome- 
times reviſiting the very ſpot where they had former- 
ly. been vanquiſhed, and even of penetrating as far 
into the heart of the kingdom as the vanquiſher. 
During Charles's ſtay in Saxony, the czar had advan- 
ced as far as Leopold, ſituated at theſouthern extremity 
of Poland; but was at this time at Grodno, in Li- 
thuania, an. hundred leagues north of Leopold. 
Charles left Staniſlaus in Poland to defend his 
new kingdom, with the aſſiſtance of ten thouſand 
Swedes," and his own ſubjects, againſt his foreign 
and domeſtic enemies: while he put himſelf at the 
head of his cayalry, and marched, amidſt froſt and 
ſnow, to Grodno, in the month of January, 1708. 
He had paſſed the Niemen, about two leagues . 
from the town, before the czar knew any thing of his 
march. Upon the firſt news of the arrival of the 
Swediſh army, however, the czar quits the town by 
the north gate, and Charles enters it by the ſouth : 
having only fix hundred of his guards with him; the 
reſt not being able to keep pace with him. The czar 
fled with above two thouſand men, apprehending that 
a whole army was entering Grodno. But, being in- 
formed the ſame day by a Poliſh deſerter, that he had 
abandoned the place to,no more than ſix hundred men, 
and that the main body of the army was ſtill five 
leagues diſtant, he loſt no time, in detaching fifteen 
hundred horſe of his own troops, in the evening, to 
ſurprize the king of Sweden in the town. This de- 
tachment, under favour of darkneſs, arrived undiſco- 
vered at the firſt Swediſh guard, which, though con- 
fiſting only of thirteen men, ſuſtained, for half a quar- 
ter of an hour, the efforts of the whole fifteen hun- 
2 dred. 
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dred. The king, who was at the other end of the 
town, flew to their aſſiſtance with the' reſt of his fix . 


„ 


every day, though in 
the middle of winter. Indeed all ſeaſons of the year 
had been Tong become indifferent to the ſoldiers both 
of Charles and the czar; the terror ſtruck by the 
name of king Charles, now making the only differ- 
ence between the Ruſſians and the Swedes. 

From Grodno to the Boriſthenes eaſtward, 1s a coun- 
try of moraſſes, deſerts and immenſe foreſts. Even in 
the cultivated ſpots there are no proviſions to be ok 


the peaſants burying their grain, and whatever e 

can be ſo preſerved,” under ground. Theſe ſubterrane- 
ous ſtores were difcoverable only by boring the — 2 
with iron augres; the Muſcovites and the Swedes al- 
ternately making uſe of theſe proviſions: but they 
were not always to be found, and even then were not 
ſufficient. e eee ben ee een 91 7 
The king of Sweden, who had foreſeen theſe diffi- 
culties, had provided biſcuit for the ſubſiſtence of his 
army, ſo that nothing could ſtop his march. After 
having traverſed the foreſt of Minſky, where he was 
conſtantly obliged to cut down the trees to clear the 
road for his troops and baggage, he found himſelf, on 
the 25th of June, 1708, on the banks of the river Be- 
JJ. . = 2 9 20D 
The ezar had in this place aſſembled the beſt part 
of his forces, and intrenched himſelf to' great advan- 
tage; his deſign being to hinder the Sed From 
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croſling the rivers. Charles poſted ſome regiments on 
the banks of the Berezine, over againſt ' Boriſlow, as 
if he meant to attempt a paſſage in the face of the 

n | | enemy. 
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enemy. At the ſame time marching his army three 
leagues higher up the river, he threw a bridge acroſs 
it, cut his way through a body of three thouſand men, 
who defended that paſs, and, without halting, march- 
ed on toward the main body of the enemy. The 
Ruſſians did not wait his approach, but decamped and 
retreated towards the Boriſthenes, breaking up the 
roads, and deſtroying every thing in their way, in or- 
der to retard the purſuit of the Swedes. 
Charles ſurmounted every obſtacle, and advanced 
towards the Boriſthenes. He was oppoſed in his march 
by twenty thouſand Muſcovites, intrenched at a place 
called Holloſin, behind a moraſs, which could not be 
approached without paſſing a river. Charles did not 
delay the attack till the reſt. of his infantry ſhould ar- 
rive, but plunged into the water at the head of his 
guards, and-crofſed the river and the moraſs, the wa- 
ter frequently reaching above his ſhoulders. While 
he was thus preſſing forward to the enemy, he ordered 
his cavalry to go round the moraſs, and attack them in 
flank. The Muſcovites, aſtoniſhed that no barrier 
could defend them, were inſtantly routed by the king, 
who thus attacked them on foot with his guards, ſup- 
ported by the Swediſh cavalry. y 
- "Theſe having forced their, way through the enemy, 
joined the king in the midſt of the battle. e then 
mounted on horſeback ; but obſerving, ſoon after, a 
young Swediſn gentleman, named Gyllenſtiern, for 
whom he had a great regard, wounded and unable to 
walk, he obliged him to take his horſe, and continued to 
command on foot, at the head of his infantry. Of all the 
battles he had fought, this was perhaps the meſt glorious; 
being that in which he encountered the greateſt dangers, 
and diſplayed the moſt conſummate ſkill and prudence, 
The memory of it is ſtill preſerved by a medal, with 
this infcription on one fide, Siluæ, paludes, aggeres, hoſtes = 
vicki: on the reverſe the following verſe of Lucan, 
Viftrices copias alium laturus in orbem. J 

The Ruſſians, thus driven from their poſts, repaſſed 
the Boriſthenes, which divides Poland from Muſcovy. 
But this did not induce Charles to give over the pur- 
vil 4 ult ; 
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ſuit; who followed them acroſs that river, which he 
paſſed at Mohilou, the laſt town of Poland, and which 
| alternately belong to the Poles, and to the Ruſſians; 
the uſual fate of frontier towns. | 
The czar, ſeeing his empire, in which he lately eſtab- 
| liſhed the polite arts and a flouriſhing trade, thus ex- 
poſed to a war, which, in a ſhort time, might overturn 
all his mighty projects, and perhaps deprive him of his 
crown, began to think ſeriouſly of peace; and accord- 
ingly ventured to make ſome propoſals to that purpoſe, 
by a Poliſh gentleman, whom he ſent to the Swediſh 
army. Charles, who had not been accuſtomed to make 
peace with his enemies, except in their own capitals, 
replied, | I will treat with the czar at Moſcow.” 
When this haughty anſwer was reported to the czar, 
he ſaid, © My brother Charles always affects to play 
ce the part of Alexander; but, I flatter myſelf, he will 
ce not find in me another Darius.” | | 
From Mohilov, where the king paſſed the Boriſthenes, 
as you advance towards the north, along the banks of 
that river, ſtill on the frontiers of Poland and Muſcovy, 
you enter the country of Smolenſko; through which 
bes the great road that leads from Poland to Muſcovy. 
This way the czar directed his flight; and the king 
urſued him by long marches; ſo that part of the 
uſſian rear- guard was frequently engaged with the 
dragoons of the van- guard of the Swedes. The latter, 
indeed, had generally the advantage, but they were 
weakened even by victory in theſe ſmall ſkirmiſnes; 
which were never deciſive, and in which they conſtantly 
loſt a number of men. 

On the 22d of September, 1708, the king attacked a 
body of ten thouſand horſe, and ſix thouſand Calmucks, 
near Smolenſko. | | DIY. 
The Calmucks are Tartars, living between the king- 
dom of Aſtracan, ſubje& to the czar, and that of 
Samarcande, belonging to the Uſbeck Tartars, and the 
country of Timur, known by the name of Tamerlane. 
The country of the Calmucks extends eaſtward to the 
mountains which divide the dominions of the mogul 

from the weſtern parts of Aſia, bid i = 
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The inhabitants of that part of the country which 
borders upon Aſtracan are tributary to the czar, who 
lays claim to an abſolute authority over them; but 
their vagrant life hinders him from making it good, 
and obliges him to treat them in the ſame manner in 
which the grand ſeignior treats the Arabs; ſometimes 
conniving at, and-ſometimes puniſhing their depreda- 
tions. There are always ſome of theſe Calmucks in 
the Ruſſian army; and the czar had even reduced 
them to- a regular diſcipline, like the reſt of his 
ſoldiers. 02 
King Charles attacked theſe troops with only ſix 
regiments of horſe, and four thouſand foot; broke 
their ranks at the firſt onſet, at the head of the 
regiment of Oſtrogoth, and obliged them to fly. He 
purſued them through rugged and hollow ways, where 
the Calmucks awhile concealing themſelves, ſoon re- 
appeared, and cut off the regiment at the head of 
which the king fought, from the reſt of the Swediſh 
army, The Ruſſians and Calmucks jointly ſurround- 
ed this regiment, and forced their way even to the 
king's perſon. Two aids de 2 fighting near 
him, fell at his feet. The king's horſe was killed 
under him: and as one of his equerries was preſenting 
him with another, both the equerry and horſe were 
ſhot dead upon the ſpot. Charles then fought on 
foot, ſurrounded by his officers, who inſtantly flocked 
around him. en ds | 
Many of them were taken, wounded, or ſlain, or 
puſhed to a great diſtance from the king by the crowds 
that aſſailed them; ſo that he was ſoon left with no 
more than five attendants. With his own hand he 
had killed above twelve of the 1 receiv- 
ing a ſingle wound; owing to that rizing good 
ene ich had —.— attended bo, — upon 
which he conſtantly relied. At length, a colonel, 
named Dardof, broke his way through the Calmucks, 
and with a ſingle company of his regiment, arrived 
time enough to ſave the king. The reſt of the Swedes 
put the Tartars to the ſword. The army recovered 
its 
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its ranks; Charles mounted his horſe, and, fatigued as 
he was, purſued the Ruſſians for two leagues. 
49 The conqueror was ſtill in the, great road to the 

capital of Muſcovy. But the diſtance from Smolen- 
ſko, near which the battle! was fought, to Moſcow, is 
about an hundred French leagues; and the army be- 

an to be in want of proviſions. The officers earneſt- 
ly, therefore entreated the king to wait till general 
Lewenhaupt, who! was coming up with a reinforcement 
of fifteen thouſand! men, ſhould; arrive. The king, 
who ſeldom indeed took counſel of any, not only re- 
zected this wholeſome: advice, but, to the great aſto- 
niſhment of all the army, quitted the road to Moſcow, 
and began to march ſouthward towards the Ukraine, 
the country of the Coſſacks, lying between, little 
Tartary, Poland and Muſcovy. This country extends 
about an hundred French leagues from north to ſouth, 
and almoſt as many from eaſt to weſt. It is divided 
into two parts, near equal, by the Boriſthenes, which 
runs from the | north-weſt, to the ſouth-eaſt. The 
chief town is Bathurin, ſituated upon the little river 
Sem. The northern part of the Ukraine is rich and 
well cultivated. The ſouthern, lying in the forty 
eighth degree of latitude, is one of the moſt fertile 
countries in the world, and yet one of the moſt. deſo- 
late, Its wretched form of government ſtifles in em- 
bryo, all the bleſſings which pregnant nature, if pro- 
perly encouraged, would bring rh for -the inhabi- 
tants. The people of theſe cantons indeed neither ſow | 
nor plant, becauſe the Tartars of Budziack, Precop, 
and Moldavia, being all of them free-booters and 
banditti, would rob them of their harveſte. 
The Ukraine hath always aſpired after liberty; but 
being ſurrounded by Muſcovy, Turky and Poland, it 
has been obliged to chuſe a protector, and conſequently 
a maſter, in one of theſe three ſtates. The — 
at firſt put themſelves under the protection of the 
Poles, who treated them with great ſeverity. They 
afterwards ſubmitted to the Ruſſians, who governed 
them with as deſpotic a ſway. They had 7 
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the privilege of electing à prince under the name of 
general; but they were ſoon deprived of that right; 
and their general was nominated by the court of Moſ- 
cow. | * 
The perſon who then filled that ſtation was a Poliſh 
gentleman, named Mazeppa, born in the palatinate of 
Podolia. He had been educated as page to John Ca- 
fimir, and had received ſome tincture of learning in 
his court. An intrigue which he had had in his youth 
with the lady of a Poliſh gentleman, having been dif- 
covered, the huſband cauſed him to be bound ſtark 
naked upon a wild horſe, and turned-a-drift in that 
condition. The horſe, who had been brought out of 
the Ukraine, returned to his own country, and carried 


Mazeppa with him, half-dead with hunger and fatigue. 


Some of the country people gave him aſſiſtance; and 
he lived among them for a long time, ſignalizing him- 
ſelf in ſeveral excurſions againſt the Tartars. The 
ſuperiority of his knowledge gained him great reſpe& 
among the Coſſacks; and his reputation greatly en- 
creaſing, the czar found it neceſſary to make him 
prince of the Ukraine. 

Being one day at table with the czar at Moſcow, 
the emperor propoſed to him the taſk of diſciplining 
the Coffacks, and rendering them more docile and 
dependant. Mazeppa replied, that the ſituation of 
Ukrania, and the genius of the nation, were inſupe- 
rable obſtacles to ſuch a ſcheme. _ The czar, who be- 

n to be over-heated with wine, and had not when 
ober always the command of his paſſions, called him - 
a traitor, and threatened to have him empaled. 

Mazeppa, on his return to the Ukraine, formed the 


deſign of a revolt; the execution of which was greatly 


facilitated by the Swediſh army, that ſoon after ap- 
peared on his frontiers. He reſolved to render him- 
ſelf independent, and to erect the Ukraine, with ſome 
other ruins of the Raſſian empire, into a powerful 
kingdom. Brave, enterprizing, and „ 
though advanced in years, he entered ſecretly into a 
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league with the king of Sweden, to accelerate the ruin 
of the czar, and to convert it to his own advantage. 
The king appointed the rendezvous near the river 
Defna, where Mazeppa promiſed to meet him at the 
head of thirty thouſand men, with ammunition and 
proviſions, -, tees with all his treaſures, which were 
immenſe. . The Swediſh army therefore continued its 
march on that fide, to the great regret of all his offi- 
cers, who knew nothing of the 1 treaty with the 
Coſſacks. In the mean time Charles ſent orders to 
Lewenhaupt, to bring his troops and proviſions with 
all poſſible diſpatch into the Ukraine, where he pro- 
poſed to paſs the winter, that, having once ſecured that 
country, he might the more eaſily conquer Muſcovy 
in the enſuing ſpring; advancing himſelf towards the 
river Deſna, which falls into the Boriſthenes at Kiow. 
The obſtructions they had hitherto encountered in 
their march were but trifling, in compariſon of what 
they met with in this new route. They were obliged 
to croſs a marſhy foreſt fifty leagues in length. Gene- 
ral Lagercron, who led the way with five thouſand 
ſoldiers and pioneers, milled the army thirty leagues 
too far to the eaſt; nor did the king diſcover the miſ- 
take till after a tireſome march of four days. With 
difficulty they regained the right road; but almoſt all 
their artillery and waggons were , loſt, being either 
ſtuck faſt, or entirely funk in the moraſs. | 
After a march of twelve days, attended with my 
vexatious and untoward circumſtances, during which 
they had conſumed the ſmall quantity of biſcuit that 
was left, the army, exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, 
arrived on the banks of the Deſna; the very ſpot 
which Mazeppa had marked out as a place of rendez- 
vous; but inftead of meeting with that prince; they 
found a body of Muſcovites advancing. towards the 
other ſide of the river. The king was aſtoniſhed, but 
reſolved immediately to paſs the Deſpa, and attack 


the enemy. The banks of the river were ſo ſteep, 
that the ſoldiers were obliged. to deſcend to the water 
5 it in their uſual manner, 
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ſome on floats which were made in haſte, and others 
by ſwimming. The body of Muſcovites, which ar- 
rived at the ſame time, did not exceed eight thouſand 
men; ſo that it made but little reſiſtance, and this 


obſtacle was alſo ſurmounted. ; 
Chartes advanced farther into this deſolate country, 


- alike uncertain of his route, and of Mazeppa's fideli- 


That Coſſack appeared at laſt, but rather like 
a fugitive than a powerful ally. The Muſcovites had 
diſcovered and defeated his deſign; they had fallen 
upon the Coſſacks and cut them in pieces. His prin- 
cipal friends being taken ſword in hand, had, to the 
number of. thirty, been broke on the wheel ; his towns 
were reduced to aſhes; his treaſures plundered ; the 
proviſions he was preparing for the king of Sweden 
ſeized; and it was with great difficulty that he him- 
ſelf made his eſcape with ſix thouſand men, and 
ſome horſes laden with gold and filver. He gave 
the king nevertheleſs ſome hopes that he ſhould be 
able to aſſiſt him by his intelligence in that un- 
known country, and by the affection of the Coſſacks, 
who, being enraged againſt the Ruſſians, flocked ta. 
the camp, and ſupplied the army with proviſions. 

Charles hoped at leaſt that general Lewenhaupt 
would come and repair this misfortune. He was to 
bring with him about fifteen thouſand Swedes, who 
were better than an hundred thouſand Coffacks, to- 
gether with ammunition and proviſions. At length 
however he arrived, in much the ſame condition with 
Mazeppa. | | 

He had already paſſed the Boriſthenes above Mohilou, 
and advanced twenty leagues beyond it, on the road 
to the Ukraine. He was bringing the king a convo 
of eight thouſand waggons, with the money which | 
he had levied in his march through Lithuania. He 
no ſooner approached the town of Leſno, near the con- 
flux of the river Pronia and Soffa, which fall into 
the Boriſthenes far below, but the czar appeared at 
the head of near forty thouſand men, | 
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The Swediſh general, who had not ſixteen thouſand 
complete, diſdained however the defence of intrench- 
ments. A long train of victories had inſpired the 
Swedes with ſo much confidence, that they never in- 
formed themſelves of the number of their enemies, 
but only of the place where they were. Acoordingly - 
on the ſeventh of October, 1708, in the afternoon, 
Lewenhaupt, without heſitation, advanced againſt him. 
In the firſt attack the Swedes killed fifteen hundred 
Ruſſians. The czar's army was thrown into con- 
fuſion, and fled on all fides. The emperor of. Ruſſia 
ſaw himſelf upon the point of being entirely defeated. 
He was ſenſible that the ſafety of his dominions 
depended upon the ſucceſs of this day, and that he 
would be utterly ruined, ſhould Lewenhaupt join the 
king of Sweden with a victorious army. 

The moment he ſaw his troops begin to give way, 
he flew to the rear guard, where the Coſſacks and 
Calmucks were poſted. © I charge you,” ſaid he, 
ce to fire upon every one that runs away, even on 
me myſelf, ſhould I be ſo cowardly as to fly.” Re- 
turning then to the van, he rallied his troops himſelf, 
aſſiſted by the princes Menzikoff and Gallickſin. 
Lewenhaupt, who had received ſtrict orders to rejoin 
his maſter, choſe rather to continue his march than 
renew the battle, imagining he had done enough to 
prevent the enemy from purſuing him. | | 

Next morning, about eleven o'clock, the czar at- 
tacked him near a moraſs, and extended his lines 
with a view to ſurround him. The Swedes faced 
about on all fides, and the battle was maintained with 
equal obſtinacy. The loſs of the Muſcovites was 
three times greater than that of the Swedes ; the for- 
mer, however, ſtill kept their ground, and the victory 
was left undecided. | 

At four in the afternoon general Beyer brought 
the czar a reinforcement of troops. The battle was then 
renewed for the third time with more eagerneſs than 

ever, and laſted till night; when, at length, ſuperior 
numbers prevailed ; the Swedes were broke, mo 
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26d driven back to their baggage. Lewenhaupt ral- 


lied his troops behind the waggons. The Swedes 
were conquered, but diſdained to fly. Taey were 
fill about nine thouſand in number, and not ſo 
much as one of them deſerted. The general drew 
them up in order of battle wich as much eaſe as 
if they had not been defeated. The czar, on the 


other fide, remained all night under arms, and forbad 


his officers, under pain of being caſhiered, and his 
ſoldiers, under pain of death, to leave their ranks in 
order to plunder, 


Next morning, at day break, he ordered a freſh af- 


fault, Mean time Lewenhaupt had retired to an ad- 
vantageous ſituation at the diſtance of a few miles, 


after having nailed up part of his cannon, and ſet fire 
to his baggage waggons. ; 

The Muſcovites arrived time enough to prevent the 
whole convoy from being conſumed by the flames. 
They ſeized about fix thouſand carriages, which they 


ſaved, The czar, deſirous of compleating the defeat 


of the Swedes, ſent one of his generals, named Phlug, ' 
to attack them again for the fitth time. That general 
offered them an honourable capitulation. Lewenhaupt 
retuſed it, and fought a fifth battle, as bloody as 


any of the former. Of the nine thouſand ſoldiers he 


had left, he loſt about one half, the other remained 
unbroken. At length, night coming on, their Swediſh 
general, after having ſuſtained five battles againſt forty 
thouſand men, paſſed the Soſſa with about five thou- 
ſand ſoldiers. that remained. The czar loſt about ten 
thouſand men in theſe five engagements, in which he 
had the glory of conquering the Swedes ; and Lew- 
enhaupt that of diſputing the victory for three days, 
and of effefting a retreat, without being compelled 
to ſurrender. Thus he arrived at his maſter's camp 
with the honour of having ſo bravely defended him- 
ſelf; but bringing with him neither ammunition nor 
army. 

The king of Sweden thus found himſelf deſtitute 
ef proviſions, cut off from all communication with Po- 
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land, and ſurrounded with enemies, in the heart of 
a country where he had no other reſource than his own 


In this extremity, the memorable winter of 170g, 
which was ſtill more ſevere in that part of Europe than 
in France, deſtroyed- numbers of his troops, for 
Charles reſolved to brave the ſeaſons, as he had done 
his enemies, and ventured to make long marches 
during this mortal cold, It was in one of theſe marches 
that two thouſand men fell down dead with cold before 
his eyes. The dragoons had no boots, and the infan- 
try were without ſhoes, and almoſt without cloaths. 
ey were forced to make ſtockings of the ſkins of 
wild beaſts, in the beſt manner they could, and they 
were frequently in want of bread. They were obliged 
to throw almoſt all their cannon into the marſhes and 
rivers, for want of horſes to draw them; ſo that this 
once flouriſhing army was reduced to twenty four 
thouſand men ready to periſh with hunger. They no 
longer received any. advices from Sweden, nor were 
able to ſend any thither. In this condition only one 
officer complained. © What,” ſaid the king to him, 
<©< are you uneaſy at being ſo far from your wife? If 
« you. are a good ſoldier, I will lead you to ſuch a 
5 diſtance, that you ſhall hardly be able to hear from 
cc Sweden once in three years.“ F 
The marquis de Bramcas, afterwards ambaſſador in 
Sweden, told me, that a ſoldier ventured, in preſence 
of the whole army, to preſent to the king, with an air 
of complaint, a piece of bread that was black and 
mouldy, made of barley and oats, which was the only 
food they then had, and of which they had not even a 
ſufficiency. The king received the bit of bread with- 
out the leaſt emotion, eat it up, and then cooly ſaid to 
the ſoldier, © It is not good, but it may be eaten.” 
This incident, trifling as it is, if indeed any thing that 
increaſes reſpect and confidence can be called trifling, 
contributed more than all the reſt to make the Swediſh 
army ſupport-thoſe, hardſhips, which would have been 
intolerable under any other general. et 
| | | 5 
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In this ſituation he at laſt received news from Stock- 
holm, by which he was informed of the death of his 
ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Holſtein, who was carried off 
by the ſmall pox, in the month of December 1708, in 
the twenty ſeventh year of her age. She was a prin; 
ceſs as mild and gentle, as her brother was imperious 
in his diſpoſition, and implacable in his revenge. He 
had always entertained a great affection for her; and 
was the more afflicted with her death, as, now begin- 
ning to taſte of misfortunes himſelf, he was of courſe 
become a little more ſuſceptible. | 

He was now likewiſe informed, that money and 
troops had been raiſed in Sweden, agreeable to his or- 
ders; but nothing could reach his camp, .as between 
him and Stockholm there were near five hundred 
leagues to march, and an enemy ſuperior in number 
to engage. _ 

The czar, who was as active as the king, after hav- 
ing ſent freſh troops. to the aſſiſtance of the confede- 
rates in Poland, who, under the command of general 
Siniauſki, exerted their joint efforts againſt Staniſlaus, 
immediately advanced into the Ukraine, in the midſt 
of this ſevere winter, to make head againſt his Swediſh 
majeſty. He continued to purſue the political ſcheme. 
he had formed of weakening his enemies by petty ren- 
counters, wiſely judging that the Swediſh army muſt 
in the end be entirely ruined, as it could not poſſibly 
be recruited. The cold muſt certainly have been very 
ſevere, as it obliged the two monarchs to agree to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. But yet, on the firſt of February, 

ey renewed their military operations, in the midſt 
froſt and ſnow. | 
After ſeveral flight ſkirmiſhes, and ſome loſſes, the 
king perceived, in the month ef April, that he had 


only eighteen thouſand Swedes remaining. Mazeppa, 


the prince of the Coſſacks, ſupplied them with provi- 
ſions, without which aſſiſtance the army muſt have 
periſhed with cold and hunger. At this conjuncture 
the czar made propoſals to Mazeppa, for ſubmitting 
again to his authority. But whether it was that the 

| 14 terrible 
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terrible puniſhment of the wheel, by which his 
Friends had periſhed, made the Coſſack apprehend the 
fame danger for himſelf, or that he was deſirous of 
Ter ging their death, he continued faithful to his 
new ally. | f 
Charles, with but eighteen thouſand Swedes, had 
neither loſt the deſign nor the hope of penetrating in- 
to Moſcow. He therefore towards the end of May 
laid fiege to. Pultowa, upon the river Vorſkla, at the 
eaſtern extremity of the Ukraine, and thirty leagues 
from the Boriſthenes. This country is inhabited by 
the Zaporavians, the 'moſt remarkable people on the 
earth. They are a collection of ancient Ruſſians, 
Poles, and Tartars, profeſſing a ſpecies of chriſt- 
ianity, and exerciſing a kind of free-booting, ſome- 
what a-kin to that of the buccaneers. They elect a 
chief whom they frequently depoſe or ſtrangle. They ſuf- 
fer no woman to live among them; but carry off all the 
children for twenty or thirty leagues around, and 
bring them up in their own manners. In the ſummer 
they always live in the open fields; in the winter 
they ſhelter themſelves in large barns, which contain 
four or five hundred men. They fear nothing, live 
free, and brave death for the ſmalleſt booty, with 
the ſame intrepidity as Charles XII. did, in order to 
obtain the power of beſtowing crowns. The czar 
gave them ſixty thouſand florins, in hopes to engage 
them in his intereſt. They took his money, but, 
through the intrigues of Mazeppa, immediately de- 
clared in favour of Charles; though their ſervice was 
of very little conſequence, as they eſteem it a folly 
to fight for any thing but plunder. It was no ſmall 
advantage, however, that they were prevented from 
doing harm. The number of their troops was at moſt 
but about two thouſand. Ten of their chiefs were 
preſented, one morning, to the king; but they had 
reat difficulty to prevail on them to remain ſober, as 
ey commonly begin the day by getting drunk. 
They were brought to the intrenchments, where they 
ſmewed their dexterity in firing with long — 
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for being placed upon the mounds, they killed, at 
the diſtances of two hundred eb ſuch of the 
enemy as were pointed out. To theſe banditti Charles 
added ſeveral thouſand Walachians, whom he had 
hired from the Cham of Little Tartary. He then laid 
fiege to Pultowa, with all theſe troops of Zaporavians, 
Coſſacks, and Walachians; which, joined to his eigh- 
teen thouſand Swedes, made up an army of about 
thirty thouſand men, but an army in a wretched con- 
dition, and in want of every thing. The czar had 
formed a magazine in Pultowa, which, if the king 
had taken, he would have opened himſelf a way to 
Muſcovy ; and have been able, at leaſt, amidſt the 
great abundance he would then poſſeſs, to wait 
the arrival of the ſuccours which he ſtill expected 
from Sweden, Livonia, Pomerania and Poland. His o 
reſource therefore being in the conqueſt of Pultowa, 
he preſſed the ſiege of it with great ardour. Mazep- 
pa, who carried on a correſpondence in that city, 
aſſured him that he would ſoon be maſter of it; 
this hope re- animated the whole army; for the ſoldiers 
conſidered the taking of Pultowa as the end of all 
their miſeries. | | 

The king perceived, from the beginning of the 
fiege, that he had taught his enemies the art of war. 
For, in ſpite of all his precautions, prince Menzikoff 
threw ſuccours into the town; by which means the 
garriſon beheld itfelf fortified with almoſt five thou- 
ſand men. | 

They made ſeveral ſallies, and ſometimes with ſuc- 
ceſs; they likewife ſprung a mine; but what rendered 
the town impenetrable was the approach of the czar, 
who advanced with ſeventy thouſand men. Charles 
went to reconnoitre them on the twenty ſeventh of 
May, the day of his birth, and beat one of their de- 
tachments; but as he was returning to his camp, he 
received a ſhot from a carbine, which pierced his boot, 
and ſhattered the bone of his heel. There was not 
the leaſt alteration obſervable in his countenance, 


from which it could be ſuſpected that he was _— 
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ed; he continued to give orders with great compoſure, 
and after this accident remained near ſix hours on 
horſeback. One of his domeſtics obſerving that the 
ſole of the king's boot was covered with blood, ran 
to call the ſurgeons; and the pain was now become 
ſo exquiſite, that they were obliged to aſſiſt him in 
diſmounting, and to carry him inte his tent. The 
ſurgeons examined the wound, and were of opinion 
that the leg muſt be cut off. The conſternation of 
the army on this occaſion was inexpreſſible. Till one 
of the ſurgeons, named Newman, who had more ſkill 
and courage than the reſt, affirmed, that by making 
deep inciſions he could fave the king's leg. Fall to 
te work. then, preſently,” ſaid the king to him, © cut 
te boldly, and fear nothing.” He himſelf held his leg 
with both his hands, and beheld the inciſions that were 
made in it, as if the operation had been performed 
upon another perſon. | | | | 
While they were laying on the dreſſings, he order- 
ed an aſſault to be made the next day; but he had 
hardly given this order, before he was informed that 
the whole army of the enemy was advancing againſt 
him. It became then neceſſary to alter his — — 
Charles, wounded and incapable of acting, ſaw him- 
ſelf ſituated between the Boriſthenes and the river that 
runs to Pultowa, in a deſert country, without any 
places of ſecurity, without ammunition, and in the 
face of an army, which at once cut off his retreat, and 
prevented his being ſupplied with proviſions. In this 
extremity he did not aſſemble a council of war, as, 
conſidering the perplexed ſituation of his affairs, he 
ought to have done; but on the ſeventh or eighth of 
July, in the evening, he ſent for yelt-mareſchal Renſ- 
child into his tent; and without deliberation, or the 
leaſt diſcompoſure, ordered him to make the neceſſ 
diſpoſitions for attacking the czar next day. Renſ- 
child made no objections, and went to carry his orders 
into execution. At the door of the king's tent he 
met count Piper, with whom he had had a miſunder- 
ſtanding for ſome time, which frequently happens be · 
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tween the miniſter and the general. Piper aſked him 
if he had any news: © No,” ſaid the general coldly, 
and paſſed on to give his orders. As ſoon as count 
Piper had entered the tent; © Has Renſchild told you 
„ nothing?” ſaid the king; © Nothing,” anſwered 
Piper: “ Well then I will tell you,” replied the king; 
« To-morrow we ſhall give battle.” Count Piper was 
aſtoniſhed at ſo deſperate a reſolution: but as he well 
knew it was impoſſible to make his maſter change his 
mind, he expreſſed his ſurprize only by his filence, and 

left Charles to ſleep till break of day. 


It was on the 8th of July, 1709, that the deciſive 
battle of Pultowa was fought between the two moſt 
famous monarchs that were then in the world. Charles 
XII. illuſtrious for nine years of victories, Peter 
Alexiowitz for nine years of pains, taken to form 
troops equal to thoſe of Sweden; the one glorious for - 
having given away dominions ; the other for having 
civilized his own : Charles, fond of dangers, and fight- 
ing for glory alone; Alexiowitz, ſcorning to fly. from. 
danger, and never making war but from intereſted 
views: the Swediſh monarch liberal from a greatneſs 
of ſoul; the Muſcovite never granting favours but - 
with ſome view: the former poſſeſſed of a ſobriety 
and ſelf denial without example, naturally magnani- 
mous, and never cruel but once; the latter having not 
yet worn off the roughneſs of his education, or the 
barbarity of his country, as much the object of terror- 
to his ſubjects, as of admiration to ſtrangers, and too 
prone to exceſſes, which even ſhortened his days. 
Charles had the title of © Invincible,” of which a 
ſingle moment might deprive him; the neighbouring 
nations had given Peter Alexiowitz the name of 
6 Great,” which, as he did not owe it to his victories, 
he could not loſe by a defeat. Th 

Jo have a diſtinct idea of this battle, and the place 
where it was fought, we muſt figure to ourſelyes Pul- 
towa on the north, the camp of the king of Sweden 
on the ſouth, ſtretching a little towards the eaſt, his 
baggage about a mile behind him, and the river of 
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Pultowa on. the north of the town, running from eaſt 
to weſt. 

The czar had vaſe the river about a league from 
Pultowa, towards the weſt, and was beginning to form 
his camp. 

At break of day the Swedes appeared before the 
trenches with four iron cannons of their whole artil- 
lery; the reſt were left in the camp, with about three 
thouſand men, and four thouſand remained with the 
baggage; ſo that the Swediſh army which advanced 
againſt the enemy, conſiſted of about one and twenty 
thouſand men, of which there were about ſixteen thou- 
om = Swedes. 

The generals Renſchild, Roos, Lewenhaupt, Sli- 
penback; Hoorn, Sparre, Hamilton, the prince of 
Wirtemburgh, the king's relations, and ſome others, 
the greateſt part of whom had ſeen the battle of Nar- 
va, put the ſubaltern officers in mind of that day, 
wherein eight thouſand Swedes defeated an army of 
eighty thouſand Muſcovites in their entrenchments. 
| The officers exhorted the ſoldiers by the ſame motive, 
every one encouraging each other in their march. 

The king, carried in a litter at the head of his in- 
fantry, conducted the march. A party of the cavalry 
advanced by his order to attack that of the enemy ; 
and the battle began with this engagement at half an 
hour paſt four in the morning. The enemy's cavalry 
was poſted towards the weſt, on the right ſide of the 
Ruſſian camp. Prince Menzikoff and count Gallowin 
had placed them at certain diſtances between redoubts 
lined with cannon. General Slipenback, at the head 
of the Swedes, ruſhed upon them. All thoſe who have 
ſerved in the Swediſh troops know that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to withſtand the fury of their firſt attack. 
The Muſcovite ſquadrons were broken and routed. 
The czar, who ran up to rally them in perſon, had his 
hat pierced with a muſket ball; Menzikoff had three 
horſes killed under him; ; and the Swedes cried out, 


" Victory. as 
Charles 
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Charles did not doubt but the battle was gaine i: 
he had ſent, in the middle of the night, general Creu s, 
with five thouſand horſe or dragoons, who were to 
take the enemy in flank, while he attacked them in 
front; but, as his ill fortune would have it, Cre'its 
miſtook his way and did not appear. The czar, who 
thought he was ruined, had time to rally his cavalry. 
He now in his turn fell upon that of the king, which, 
not being ſupported by the : detachment > Creuts, 
was likewiſe broken. Slipenback was taken priſoner 
in this engagement. At the ſame time ſeventy two 
pieces of cannon played from the camp upon the 
Swediſh cavalry ; and the Ruſſian infantry, opening 
their lines, advanced to attack, that of Charles, | 
The czar now detached prince Menzikoff to go 
and poſt himſelf between Pultowa and the Swedes, 
Prince Menzikoff executed. his maſter's orders with 
dexterity and expedition; and not only cut off the 
communication between the Swediſh army and the 
camp before Pultowa, but, having met with a corps 
de reſerve of three thouſand men, he ſurrounded them 
and cut them to pieces. If Menzikoff performed 
this exploit of his own accord, Ruſſia owes its preſer- 
vation to him: if it was by the order of the czar, he 
was an adverſary worthy of Charles XII. Mean 
while the Ruſſian infantry came out of their lines, and 
advanced into the plain in arder of battle. On the 
other hand, the Swediſh cavalry rallied within a quar- 
ter of a league from the enemy; and the king, aſ- 
ſiſted by velt-mareſchal Renſchild, made the neceſſary 
diſpoſition for a general engagement. | 
He ranged the remainder of his troops in two lines, 
his infantry occupying the center, and his cavalry 
the two wings. The czar diſpoſed his army in the 
ſame manner; he, however, had the advantage of 
numbers, and of ſeventy-two pieces of cannon, while 
the Swedes had no more than four to oppoſe him, 
and began to be in want of powder. | 
The emperor of Muſcovy was in the center of 
his army, having then only the title of major-general, 
and 
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and ſeemed to obey general Zermetoff. But he 
rode from rank to rank in the character of emperor, 
mounted on a Turkiſh horſe, which was a preſent 
from the grand ſeignior, animating the captains and 
ſoldiers, and promiſing rewards to them all. 

At nine in the morning the battle was renewed; 
one of the firſt diſcharges of the Ruſſian cannon 
carried off the two horſes of Charles's litter. He 
cauſed two others to be put to it. A ſecond diſ- 
charge broke the litter in pieces, and overturned the 
king. Of four and twenty Drabants, who relieved 
each other in carrying him, one and twenty were 
killed. The Swedes, ſtruck with conſternation, 
began to ſtagger; and the cannon of the enemy con- 
tinuing to mow them down, the firſt line fell back 
upon the ſecond, and the ſecond began to fly. In 
this laſt action it was only one line of ten thouſand 
Ruſſian infantry that routed the whole Swediſh army; 
ſo much were matters changed! | 

All the Swediſh writers affirm, that they would 
have gained the battle, if they had not committed 
ſeveral blunders; but the officers pretend that it was 
a great blunder to give battle at all, and a greater 
Ttill to ſhut themſelves up in a deſert country, againſt 
the advice of the moſt prudent generals, in oppoſi- 
tion to a warlike enemy, three times ſtronger than 
Charles, both in number of men, and the many re- 
ſources from which the Swedes were entirely cut off. 
The remembrance of Narva was the principal cauſe 
of Charles's misfortune at Pultowa. © 

The prince of Wirtemberg, general Renſchild, and 
ſeveral principal officers, were already made priſoners ; 
the camp before Pultowa was ſtormed; and all was 
thrown into a confuſion, againſt which they had no 
remedy. Count Piper, with ſome officers of the chan- 
"cery, had left the camp, and neither knew what to 
do, nor what was become of the king; but ran about 
from one corner of the plain to the other. A major, 
named Bere, offered to conduct them to the baggage; 

but the clouds of duſt and ſmoke which covered the 


plain, 
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lain, and the confuſion” of ideas fo natural amidft 
loch a deſolation, brought them ſtrait to the counter- 
ſcarp of the town, where they were all made priſoners 
by the garriſon. | "Xt 

The The though he was unable to defend himſelf, 
ſcorned to fly. It was at this inſtant that general Po- 
niatowſky, happened to be near him, a colonel of Sta- 
niſlaus's Swediſh guards, a man of extraordinary merit, 
who had been induced, from his attachment to the 
perſon of Charles, to follow him into the Ukraine, 
without poſſeſſing any command. He was a man, 
who, in all the occurrences of life, and amidſt thoſe 
dangers in which others would at moſt have diſplayed 
their courage, always took his meaſures with diſpatch, 
prudence, and ſucceſs. He made a ſign to two Dra- 
ants, who took the king under the arm, and placed 
him on his horſe, notwithſtanding the extreme pain 

of his wounds. | 

Poniatowſky, though he had no command in the 
army, became on this occaſion a general through ne- 
ceſlity, and rallied five hundred horſe near the king's 
erſon; ſome of them Drabants, others officers, and a 
ew private troopers. This body being aſſerabled, and 
animated by the misfortune of their prince, made their 
way through more than ten Ruſſian regiments, and 
conducted Charles through the midſt of the enemy for 
the ſpace of a league, to the baggage of the Swediſh 


army. | 

Charles, being purſued in his flight, had his horſe 
killed under him; and colonel Gieta, though wounded 
and ſpent with loſs of blood, gave him his. Thus in 
the courſe of the flight they twice put this conqueror 
on horſeback, though he had not been able to mount 
a horſe during the engagement. 

This ſurprizing retreat was of great conſequence in 
ſuch diſtreſsful circumſtances; but he was obliged to 
fly ſtill further. They found count Piper's coach 
among the baggage; for the king had never uſed one 
ſince he left Stockholm: they put him into this vehi- 
cle, and took their rout towards the Boriſthenes with 


great 
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great precipitation. The king, who, from the time 
ey put him on horſeback, till his arrival at the bag- 
gage, had not ſpoke a ſingle word, at length . enquired 
what was become of count Piper. They told him he 
was taken priſoner, with all the officers of the chan- 
cery. * And general Renſchild and the duke of Wir- 
« tembergh ?” added the king. © Yes,” ſays Poni- 
atowſky. *© Priſoners to the Ruſſians!” reſumed 
Charles, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders; “ Come then, 
te let us rather go to the Turks.” They could not 
perceive, however, the leaſt mark of dejection in his 
countenance ;. and had any ſeen him at that time, with- 


out knowing his ſituation, he would never have ſuſ- 


pected that he was conquered and wounded. 
While he was getting off, the Ruſſians ſeized his 


artillery in the camp before. Pultowa, his baggage, 


and his military-cheſt, in which they found fix millions 
in ſpecie, the ſpoils of Poland and Saxony. About nine 
thouſand men, Swedes and Coſſacks, were killed in 


the battle, and about ſix thouſand taken priſoners. 
There ſtill remained about ſixteen thouſand men, 


including the Swedes, Poles, and Coffacks, who fled 
towards the Boriſthenes, under the conduct of 
general Lewenhaupt. He marched one way with 
theſe fugitive troops; and the king took another road 
with ſome of his horſe. The ar! in which he rode 
broke down in their march, and they again ſet him 
on horſeback. To compleat his misfortune, he wan- 


dered all night in a wood; where, his courage being 


no longer able to ſupport his exhauſted ſpirits, the 
Pain of his wound becoming more intolerable through 
fatigue, and his horſe falling under him through 
wearineſs, he lay ſeveral hours at the foot of a tree, 
in danger of being ſurpriſed every moment by the 
conquerors, who were ſearching for him on all ſides. 

At laſt, in the night of the ninth or tenth of July, 


he found himſelf oppoſite to the Boriſthenes. Lewen- 
haupt had juſt arrived with the remains of his army. 


The Swedes beheld, with a mixture of joy and 1 
their 
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their king whom they believed dead. The enemy was 
approaching, and the Swedes had neither a bridge to 
pals the river, time to make one, powder to defend 
themſelves, nor proviſion to ſupport an army, which 
had eat nothing for two days. At the ſame time, 
the remains of this army were Swedes, and the conquer- 
ed king was Charles XII. Almoſt all the officers 
imagined, that they were to wait there with firmneſs 
for the Ruſſians; and that they ſhould either conquer 
or die on the banks of the Boriſthenes. There was no 
doubt but Charles would have taken this reſolution, 
had he.not been exhauſted with weakneſs, His wound 
was now come to a ſuppuration, attended with a fever; 
and it hath been remarked, that men of the greateſt in- 
trepidity, when ſeized with a fever, that is common in 
ſuppuration, loſe that impulſe to valour, which, like 
other virtues, requires the direction of a clear head, 
Charles was now no longer - himſelf, This has been 
aſſured me, and what indeed is very probable, They 
carried him along like a ſick perſon in a ſtate of inſen- 
fibility, There was yet, by good luck, a ſorry calaſh, 
which they accidentally had brought thither with them. 
This they. put on board a little boat; and the 
king and general Mazeppa embarked. in another, 
The latter had ſaved ſeyeral coffers full of money; but 
the current being too rapid, and a violent wind be- 
ginnIng to riſe, the Coſſack threw more than three- 
ourths of his treaſures into the river to lighten the 
boat, Mullern, the king's chancellor, and count Po- 
niatowſky, a man more neceſlary to the king than ever, 
by the reſources which his ingenuity furniſhed in every 
difficulty, croſſed over in other barks, with ſome officers, 
Three hundred of the Swediſh cavalry, and a great num- 
ber of Poles and Coſſacks, truſting to the goodneſs of 
their horſes, ventured to paſs the riyer by ſwimming, 
Their troop keeping cloſe together, reſiſted the current, 
and broke the waves; but all thoſe who atternpred to paſs 
alittle below, were carried down by the ftream, and 
periſhed in the river, Of the infantry who riſked. che 
pallage, not one arrived on the oppofits ſhore, 8 
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1 HISTORY of CHARLES ru XIIth, 
While the ſhattered remains of the army were in this 
Errfemity, prince Mensikoff approached with ten 
thoufind horſemen, having each a foot-ſoldier behind 


Rin. The carcaſes of the Swedes, who had died by the 


way, of their wounds, fatigue, and hunger, fufficiently 
apprixed him of the road which the fugitive army had 
taken. The prince ſent a trumpet to the Swediſh ge- 
neral, to offer him a capitulation. Four general offi- 
cers were immediately diſpatched by Lewenhaupt to 
receive the commands of the conqueror. Before that 
day, ſixteen thouſand ſoldiers of king Charles would 
have attacked the whole forces of the Ruſſian empire, 
and would have periſhed to a man rather than furrender. 
But after the loſs of a battle, and flight of two days, 
deprived of the preſence of their prince, who was him- 
2 conſtrained to fly, the ſtrength of every ſoldier 
being exhauſted, and their courage no longer ſupported 
by hope, the love of life overcame their natural intrepi- 
dity. Colonel Troutfetre alone, obſerving the Muſco- 
vites approach, advanced with one Swedifh battalion 
to attack them, hoping by this means to induce the reſt 
of the troops to follow his example. But Lewenhaupt 
wes obhged to oppoſe this unavailing ardour. The ca- 
pitulation, was ſettled, and the whole army were made 
priſoners of war. Some ſoldiers, in deſpair at the thought; 
of falling into the hands of the Muſcovites, precipitated 
themſelves into the Boriſthenes. Two officers of the 


kregiment of the brave Troutfetre, killed each other, 


and the reſt were made ſlaves. They all filed off in 
the preſence of prince Menzikoff, laying their arms 


At his feet, as thirty thoufand Muſcovites had done 


nine years before at thoſe of the king of Sweden, at 


Narva. But whereas the king ſent back all the 


Ruſſians, whom he did not fear, the czar retained 
the Swedes that were taken at Pulrowa. 
_ Theſe unhappy creatures were afterwards diſperſed 
through the czar's dominions, particularly in Siberia, 
2 vaſt province of Great Tartary, which extends eaſt- 
ward to the frontiers of the Chinefe empire. In this 
barbarous country, where-even the uſe of bread was 
unknown, the Swedes, become ingenious * 
neceſ- 


/ 
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neceſſity, exerciſed the trades and employments of 
which they had the leaſt notion. All diſtinftions 
which fortune makes among men, were there ba- 
niſhed. The officer, who could not follow any trade, 
was obliged to cleave, and carry wood, for the ſol- 


dier, now turned taylor, clothier, joiner, maſon, or 


goldſmith, and who earned his ſubſiſtence. Some of 
the officers became painters, and others architects; ſome 
of them taught the languages and mathematicks. They 
even eſtabliſhed ſome public ſchools, which in time 
became ſo uſeful and famous, that children were ſent 
thither from Moſcow. 

Count Piper, the king of Sweden's firſt miniſter, 
was for a long time confined in priſon at Peterſburg. 
The czar was perſuaded, as well as the reſt of Europe, 
that this miniſter had ſold his maſter to the duke of 
Marlborough, and drawn on Muſcovy the arms of 
Sweden, which might have given peace to Europe. 
He, therefore, rendered his confinement the more ſe- 
vere. This miniſter died a few years after in Muſco- 
vy, little aſſiſted by his own family, who lived in opu- 
lence at Stockholm, and vainly lamented by his king; 
who would never condeſcend to offer a ranſom for 
his miniſter, which he feared the czar would not ac- 
cept of; as no cartel of exchange had ever been ſet- 
tled between Charles and the czar. 

The emperor of Muſcovy, elated with a joy which 
he took no pains to conceal, received upon the field 
of battle the priſoners, whom they brought to him in 
crouds; and aſked every moment, © Where then is 
© my brother Charles?” f . 

He did the Swediſh generals the honour of inviting 
them to his table. Among other queſtions which he 
put to them, he aſked general Renſchild, © what 
might be the number of his maſter's troops before 
te the battle?” Renſchild anſwered, © that the king 
te alone had the muſter-roll, and would never commu- 
nicate it to any one; but that, for his own part, he 
© imagined the whole might be about thirty thouſand, 
« of which eighteen thouſand were Swedes, and the 


© reſt Coffacks.” The _ ſeemed to be ſurprized, 
2 | and 
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and aſked «how they  durſt venture to penetrate 
« into ſo diſtant a country, and lay ſiege to Pultowa 
ec with ſuch a handful of men?” © We were not al- 
« ways conſulted,” replied the Swediſn general, © bur, 
« Hike faithful ſervants, we obeyed our maſter's orders, 
« without ever preſuming to contradict them.“ The 
czar, at this anſwer, turned about to ſome of his cour- 
tiers, who were formerly ſuſpected of having engaged 


in a conſpiracy againſt him: « Ah! (ſays he) “ ſee 


cc how a king ought to be ſerved;” and then taking 
a glaſs of wine, To the health,” ſays he, © of my 
ce maſters in the art of war.” Renſchild aſked him 
who were the perſons whom he honoured with ſo high a 


title? «© You, gentlemen, the Swediſh generals,” repli- 


ed the czar. © Your majeſty is very ungrateful, then,” 
replied the count, © to treat your maſters with fo 
< much ſeverity.” After dinner the czar cauſed their 
ſwords to be reſtored to all the general officers, and 
| behaved to them like a prince who wiſhed to give his 
ſubjects a leſſon of generoſity and politeneſs, with 
which he was well acquainted. But this very prince, 
who treated the Swediſh generals with ſo much huma- 
nity, cauſed all the Coſſacks that fell into his hands to 
be broke upon the wheel. - | | 
Thus the Swediſh army, which left Saxony ſo tri- 
umphantly, was now no more. One half of them had 
periſhed with hunger, and the other half were either 

maſſacred or made flaves. Charles XII. had loſt in 
one day the fruit of nine years labour, and of almoſt an 
hundred battles. He made his eſcape in a wretched 
calaſh, having by his fide major-general Hoord, who 
Was dangerouſly wounded. The reſt of his troops fol- 
Jowed, ſome on foot, ſome on horſeback, and others in 
Waggons, through a deſert, where they neither ſaw 
huts, tents, men, beaſts nor roads; every thing was 
wanting, even to water itlelf, It was now the begin. 
ning of July; the country lay in the forty-ſeventh 
degree of latitude; the dry ſand of the deſert rendered 
the heat ef the ſun more inſupportable; the horſes 
fdropt down by the way; and the men were ready to 
die with thirſt, ; A brook of muddy water, which they 


found 
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found towards evening, was all. they met with; they 
filled ſome bottles with this water, which ſaved: the 
lives of the king's little troop. After a march of 
five days, he at laſt found himſelf on the banks of the 
river Hypanis, now called Bogh by the barbarians, 
who have disfigured the very names of thoſe countries, 
which once flouriſhed ſo nobly in the poſſeſſion of the 


Greek colonies. This river joins the Boriſthenes 


ſome miles lower, and falls along with it into the 


Black Sea. 


On the other ſide of the Bogh, towards the ſouth, 
ſtands the little town of Oczakou, a frontier of the 
Turkiſh empire. The inhabitants ſeeing a body of 
ſoldiers approach, to whoſe dreſs and language they 
were ſtrangers, refuſed to carry them over the river, 
without an order from Mehemet Baſha, governor of 
Oczakou. The king ſent an expreſs to the governor, 
to demand a paſſage; this Turk, not knowing what 
to do, in a country where one falſe ſtep frequently 
coſts a man his life, did not dare to take any thing 
upon himſelf, without having firſt obtained the per- 


miſſion of the ſeraſkier of the 4 who reſides 


at Bender in Beſſarabia. While they were waiting 
for this permiſſion, the Ruſſians who had made the 
king's army priſoners, had croſſed the Boriſthenes, and 
were approaching to take him alſo. At laſt the baſha 
of Oczakou ſent word to the king, that he would fur- 
niſn him with one ſmall boat, to tranfport himſelf 
and two or three of his attendants. In this extremity 
the Swedes took by force what they could not obtain 
by gentle means: ſome of them went over to the fur- 
ther fide in a ſmall ſkiff, ſeized on ſome boats, and 
brought them to the hither bank of the river. This 
proved their ſafe- guard; for the maſters of the Turk- 
ih barks, fearing they ſhould loſe ſuch a” favourable 
opportunity of getting a good freight, came in crouds 


to offer their ſervice. At the ſame time that arrived 


the favourable anſwer of the ſeraſkier of Bender, the 
king had the mortification to ſee five hundred of his 
men ſeized by the enemy, whoſe inſulting bravadoes 
he even heard. The baſha of Oczakou, by means of 

K 3 an 
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an interpreter, aſked his pardon for the delays which 

had occaſioned the loſs of theſe five hundred men, and 

humbly entreated him not to complain of it to the 

grand ſeignior. Charles promiſed, but not without 
ving him as ſevere a reprimand, as if he had been 
faking to one of his own ſubjects. 

The commander of Bender, who was likewiſe ſeraſ- 
| kier, 2 title which anſwers to that of general, a baſha 
ef the province, which ſignifies governor and inten- 
dant, immediately ſent an aga to compliment the 
king, and to offer him a magnificent tent, with pro- 
viſion; baggage, waggons, and all the conveniences, 
officers, and attendants neceſſary to conduct him to 
Bender in a fplendid manner; for it is the cuſtom of 
the Turks, not only to defray the charges of ambaſ- 
fadors to the place of their reſidence, but likewiſe to 


ſupply, with great liberality, the neceſſities of thoſe 


princes who take refuge among them, during the 
time of their ſtay. 


„. K-OV, 
A N N U D N f. 

State of the Ottoman Porte: — Charles takes up his Abode 
near Bender: his Employments : his Intrigues at the 
Porte: bis Deſigns: Auguſtus regains his Throne: the 
King of Denmark makes a Deſcent upon Sweden :. all the 
other Dominions of Charles are attacked : the Czar en- 


ters Moſcow in Triumph: the Aﬀair of Pruth : the Hiſ- 
- tory of the nets who from a Peaſant became an Ex- 


v. 


CHMET III. at that time governed the Turkiſh 
empire. He had been placed upon the throne, 

in 1703, in the room of his brother Muſtapha, by a 
revolution hike to that which transferred the crown 
of England from James II. to his ſon in-law William. 
PER e by «RB in Ry Fr to his mufti, 
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whom the Turks abhorred, provoked the whole em: 
pire to riſe againſt him. His army, by the aſſiſt 

of which he hoped to puniſh the malecontents, 191 — 
his enemies. He was. ſeized and depoſed in ferm; 


and his brother taken from the ſeraglio in order tg 


be created ſultan, almoſt without ſpilling a ſingle 
0 blood. Achmet ſhut up the depgſed ſultan 
the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople, where he lived tor 
— years, to the great aſtoniſhment of Turky, 
had been accuſtomed to ſee the death of her PRINCES 
immediately follow their dethronement. | 
The new ſultan, gs the only recompence for. 3 
crown which he owed to the miniſters, to the ge- 
nerals, to the officers of the janiſſaries, and in 3 
word to thoſe who had had any hand in the revo- 


| lution, put them all to death, one after another, for 


fear they ſhould one day attempt a ſecond revolution. 


By the facrifice of ſo many brave men, he weakened 
the ſtrength of the nation; but at the ſame time er 


ſtabliſned his throne, at leaſt for ſome years. He 
next applied himſelf to amaſs riches, and was-. the 
firſt of the Ottoman race, that ventured to make a 
ſmall alteration in the current coin, and to impoſe 
new taxes; but he has been obliged to drop both 
theſe enterprizes, ve. s fear of an inſurrection- The 
rapacity and tyranny of the grand ſeignior are ſeldom 
extended farther than the officers of empire, who, 
whatever they may be in other reſpects, are domeſtic 
ſlaves to the ſultan; but the reſt of the muſſulmen 
live in profound tranquility, ſecure of their lives, 
their fortune, and their liberty. 

Such was the Turkiſh emperor, in whoſe territo- 
ries the king of Sweden ſought an aſylum. As ſoon 
as he ſet foot in the ſultan's dominions, he wrote 
him a letter, which bears date the 13th of July, 
1709. Several- copies of this letcer were ſpread 
abroad, all of which are now held ſpurious; but of 
all thoſe I have ſeen, there is not one which does not 
mark the haughtineſs of the author, and is more 
nd to his courage, than his ſituation. The 


4 ſultan 
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fultan did not return him an anſwer till towards the 
end of September. The pride of the Ottoman porte 
made Charles ſenſible of the difference between a 
Turkiſh emperor, and a king of part of Scandinavia, 
a conquered and fugitive chriſtian. As for the reſt, 
there were ſuch letters as kings ſeldom write them- 
ſelves, and are but vain formalities, which neither 
diſcover the character of the princes, nor the ſtate 
of their affaits. A 
- -Charles XII. was in effect no better than a priſoner 
honourably treated in Turky; yet, notwithſtanding, 
he formed the deſign of arming the Ottoman empire 
againſt his enemies, and flattered himſelf that he 
Thould reduce Poland under the yoke, and ſubdue 
Ruſſia. He had an envoy at Conſtantinople; but 
the perſon that ſerved him moſt effectually in his vaſt 
projects, was the count de Poniatowſky, who went 
to Conſtantinople without a miſſion, and ſoon ren- 
dered himſelf neceſſary to the king, agrecable to the 
porte, and at laſt dangerovs to the grand viziers 
themſelves. * 0 WES > 

One of thoſe who ſeconded his deſigns with the 
greateſt activity, was the phyſician Fonſeca, a Portu- 

eſe jew, ſettled at Conſtantinople, - a man of know- 
ledge and addreſs, well qualified for the manage- 
ment of buſineſs, and perhaps the only philoſopher 
of his nation; his profeſſion procured him a free 
acceſs to the Ottoman porte, and frequently gained 
him the confidence of viziers. With this gentle- 
man I was very well acquainted at Paris; who con- 
firmed to me all the particulars I am going to re- 
late. Count Poniatowſky hath informed me, both 
by letters and by word of mouth, that he had the 
addreſs to convey ſome letters to the ſultaneſs Va- 
lide, the mother of the reigning emperor, who had 
formerly been ill-uſed by her fon, but now began 


* It was from this nobleman I received not only the remarks 
which have been publiſhed, and of which the chaplain Norberg 
hath made uſe, but likewiſe ſeveral other manuſcripts relating to 


. * 
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to recover her influence in the ſeraglio. A jewels; 
who was often admitted to this princeſs, never ceaſed 
to recount to her the exploits of the king of Swe- 
den, and charmed her ear by theſe relations. The 
ſultaneſs, moved by that ſecret inclination with which 
moſt women feel themſelves inſpired in favour of e- 
traordinary men, even without having ſeen them, 
openly eſpouſed this prince's cauſe in the ſeraglio, 
whom ſhe called by no other name than that of 
her lion. When will you,” would ſhe ſometimes 
ſay to the ſultan her ſon, © aſſiſt my lion to devour 
© this czar?” She even ſo far diſpenſed with the au- 
ſtere rules of the ſeraglio, as to write ſeveral letters 
with her own hand to count Poniatowſky, in whoſe 
cuſtody they ſtill are, at the time of my writing 
this hiſtory. 

Mean while they conducted the king with all 
honour to Bender, 2 the deſert that was for- 
merly called the wilderneſs of the Getæ. The Turks 
took care that nothing ſhould be wanting on the 
way to render his journey agreeable. A great many 
Poles, Swedes, and Coſſacks, who had eſcaped from 
the Muſcovites, came by different roads to increaſe 
his train on their march. By the time he reached 
Bender, he had eight hundred men, who were all 
maintained and lodged, they and their horſes, at 
the expence of the grand ſeignior. 

The king choſe to encamp near Bender, rather 
than lodge in the town. The ſeraſkier Juſſuf Baſha, 
cauſed a magnificent tent to be erected for him; and 
tents were likewiſe provided for all the lords of his 
retinue. Some time after, Charles built a houſe in 
this place, the officers followed his example, and 
the ſoldiers raiſed barracks; ſo that this camp in- 
ſenſibly became a little town. The king not being 
yet cured of his wound, he was obliged to have a 
carious bone extracted from his foot: But as ſoon 
as he could mount a horſe, he reſumed his uſual la- 
bours, always riſing before the ſun, tiring three horſes 
a day, and exerciſing his ſoldiers. By way. of a- 

muſement, 
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muſement, he ſometimes played at cheſs; and, as the 
characters of men are often diſcovered by the moſt 
trifling incidents, it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that he always advanced the king firſt at that game, 
and made greater uſe of him than of any of the 
other men; by which means he almoſt always loſt. 

At Bender Charles beheld himſelf amidſt every a- 
bundance of life, an extraordinary ſituation for a 
conquered prince and a fugitive; for beſides the 
more than ſufficient quantity of proviſions, and the 
five: hundred crowns a day, which he received from 
the Ottoman munificence, he {till drew money from 
France, and borrowed of the merchants at Conſtan- 
tinople. A part of this money ſerved to forward 
his intrigues in the ſeraglio, in buying the favours 
of the viziers, or procuring their ruin. The reſt he 
ſquandered away with great profuſion among his 
officers, and the janiſſaries who compoſed his 
guards at Bender. Grothuſen, his favourite and 
_ treaſurer, was the | diſpenſer of his liberality; a man, 
who, contrary to the cuſtom of perſons in that ſta- 
tion, was as fond of giving as his maſter. He car- 
ried him one day an account of ſixty thouſand crowns 
in two lines; ten thouſand crowns given to the Swedes 
and janiſſaries, by the generous orders of his ma- 
jeſty, and the reſt eat up by myſelf: © It is thus 
« ] would have my friends give in their accounts,” 
ſaid the king. © Mullern makes me read whole 
© pages for the ſum of ten thouſand livres. I like 
ce the laconic ſtile of Grothuſen much better.” 
One of his old officers, who was ſuſpected of being 
ſomewhat: covetous, complained to him, that his 
majeſty gave all to Grothuſen: © I give money,” 
replies the king, „to none but thoſe who know 
« how to uſe it.” This generoſity frequently reduced 
him ſo low, that he had not wherewith- to give. 
More cconomy in his liberality would have been 
as honourable, and more for his intereſt ; but it was 
the failing of this prince to carry every virtue to 
_—s 7 | Great 
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Great numbers of ſtrangers went from Conſtantino- 
ple to ſee him. The Turks and the 9 
Tartars came thither in crouds: all reſpected and ad- 
mired him. His inflexible reſolution to abſtain from 
wine, and his regularity in aſſiſting twice a day at 
public prayers, made them ſay, This is a true Muſ- 
te ſulman. And they burned with impatience to 
march along with him to the conqueſt of Muſcovy. 

During his ſtay at Bender, which was much longer 
than he expected, he inſenſibly acquired a taite for 
reading. Baron Fabricius, a gentleman of the duke 
of Holſtein, a young man of an amiable character, 
who poſſeſſed that gaiety of temper, and eafy turn of 
wit, which is ſo agreeable to princes, was the perſon 
who engaged him in theſe literary amuſements. He 
had been ſent to reſide with him at Bender to take 
care of the intereſts of the young duke of Holftein ; 
and he ſucceeded therein by his rendering himſelf 
| agreeable. He had read all the beſt French authors. 
He perſuaded the king to read the tragedies of Peter 
Corneille, thoſe of Racine, and the works of De- 
ſpreaux. The king had no reliſh for the ſatires of the 
laſt author, which indeed are far from being his beſt 

ieces; but he was very fond of his other writings. 

hen he read that paſſage of the eighth ſatire, where 
the author treats Alexander as a fool and a madman, 
he tore out the leaf. 

Of all the French tragedies, Mithridates was the 
one which pleaſed him moſt, becauſe the ſituation 
of that monarch, who, though vanquiſhed, ſtill 
breathed revenge, was conformable to his own. He 
ſhewed Mr. Fabricius the paſſages that ſtruck him, 
pointing them out with his finger; but would never 
read any of them aloud, nor ever hazard a ſingle word 
in French. Nay, when he afterwards ſaw Mr. Deſa- 
leurs, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, a man of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, but acquainted only with his 
mother-tongue, he anſwered him in Latin ; of which, 


when Mr. Deſaleurs proteſted he did not underitand 
| four 
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four words; the king, rather. than talk French, ſent 
for an interpreter. ' FS 
This was the employment of Charles XII. at Ben- 
der, where he waited till a Turkiſh army ſhould come 
to his aſſiſtance. His envoy prefented memorials in 
his name to the grand vizier; and Poniatowſky ſup- 
ported them with all his intereſt. This gentleman's 
addreſs ſucceeded in every thing; he was always dreſ- 
fed in the Turkiſh faſhion; and had free acceſs to eve 
ace. The grand feignior preſented him with a ma 
of a thouſand ducats, and the grand vizier ſaid to him, 
« J will take your king in one hand, and a ſword in 
© the other; and will lead him to Moſcow at the head 
« of two hundred thouſand men.” This grand vizier 
was called Chourlouli Ali Baſha; he was the ſon of a 
ant of the village of Chorlou. Such an extraction 
is not held as a reproach among the Turks, who have 
no ranks of nobility, neither that which is annexed to 
certain employments, nor that which conſiſts in titles. 
With them the dignity and importance of a man's 
character depends entirely upon his perſonal ſervices ; 
a cuſtom which prevails in moſt of the eaſtern coun- 
tries; and indeed a cuſtom the moſt natural, and 
might be productive of the moſt beneficial effects, if 
potts of honour were conferred on none but men of 
merit ; but the viziers for the moſt part are no better 
than the creatures of a black eunuch, or a favorite 
female ſlave. kent 
The firſt miniſter, however, ſoon changed his mind. 
The king could do nothing but negociate ; but the 
czar could give money, which he did; and even 
made the money of Charles ſerve him on this occaſion. 
The military cheſt which he took at Pultowa, furniſhed 
him with new arms againſt the vanquiſhed king; and 
it was .no longer the queſtion at court, whether war 
ſhould be made upon the Ruſſians. The intereſt of 
the czar was all- powerful at the Porte, which obtained 
fuch honours to his envoy as the Muſcovite miniſters 
had never before enjoyed at Conſtantinople: they per- 
mitted him to have a ſeraglio, that is to oy, a palace 2 
| ene 
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the quarter of the Franks, and the liberty of converſ- 
ing with other foreign miniſters. The czar even 
thought he might demand that general — 2 
ſhould be put into his hands, as Charles had cauſed 
unhappy Patkul to be delivered up to him. Chour- 
louli Ali Baſha knew not how to refuſe any thing to 
a prince who made his demands with millions in his 
hand : thus the very ſame grand vizier, who had be- 
fore promiſed in the moſt ſolemn manner to lead the 
king of Sweden into Muſcovy with two hundred thou- 
ſand men, dared to propoſe to him the conſenting to 
the ſacrifice. of general Mazeppa, Charles was en- 
raged at this demand, It is hard to ſay how far the 
vizier might have puſhed the affair, had not Mazeppa, 
who was now ſeventy years of age, died exactly at this 
juncture. The grief and indignation of the king were 
greatly augmented, when he learned that Tolſtoy, now 
become the czar's ambaſſador at the Porte, was pub- 
lickly attended by the Swedes that had been made 
ſlaves at Pultowa, and that thoſe brave ſoldiers were 
every day expoſed to ſale in the market at Conſtanti- 
nople. Nay, the Ruſſian ambaſſador was wont to ſay, 
with great haughtineſs, that the Muſſulman troops at 
Bender were placed there more with a view to ſecure 
the king's perſon, than to do him any honour. 
Charles, abandoned by the grand vizier, and van- 
quiſhed by the czar's money in Turky, as he had be- 
fore been by his arms in the Ukraine, ſaw himſelf de- 
ceived and deſpiſed by the Porte, and almoſt a pri- 
ſoner among the Tartars. His attendants. began to 
deſpair. Himſelf alone remained firm, and never ap- 
eared dejected even for a moment. The ſultan he 
believed ignorant of the intrigues of Chourlouli Ali, 
his grand vizier, he reſolved therefore to acquaint him 
with them, and Poniatowſky took. the charge of this 
hazardous enterprize. The grand: ſeignior goes every 
Friday to the moſque, ſurrounded by his ſolaks, a kind 
of guards, whoſe- tyrbans are ornamented with ſuch 
high feathers that they conceal the ſultan from the 
ſight ef the people. When any one has a petition to 
=” | preſent 
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preſent to the grand ſeignior, he endeavours to mingle 
with the guards, and holds the petition aloft. Sometimes 
the fultan deigns to receive it himſelf; but he oftener 
orders an aga to take charge of it, and has the petiti- 
ons brought to him on his return from the moſque. 
There is no fear of any one daring to importune him 
with uſeleſs memorials and trifling petitions, as they 
write leſs at Conſtantinople in a whole year than t 
do at Paris in one day. There is ftill leſs danger of 
any memorials being preſented againſt the miniſters, 
to whom the ſultan often ſends them without reading. 
Poniatowſky had only this method to convey the king 
of | Sweden's complaint to the grand ſeignior. He 
drew up a heavy charge againſt the grand vizier. Mr. 
de Feriol, then the French ambaſſador, and who gave 
me an account of the whole affair, had the memorial 
tranſlated into the Turkiſn tongue. A Greek was 
hired to preſent it: this Greek having mingled with 
the guards of the grand ſeignior, held the paper ſo 
high for a long time, and made ſuch a noiſe, that the 
— * obſerved him, and took the memorial him- 
ſelf. | 
This method of preſenting memorials to the ſul- 
tan againſt his viziers was frequently employed. A 
Swede, called Leloing, gave in another petition a few 
days after. Thus in the Turkiſn empire was Charles 
XII. reduced to the neceſſity of employing the ſame 
expedients with an oppreſſed ſubject. 
Some days after this, the ſultan ſent the king of 
Sweden, as the only anſwer to his complaints, five 
and twenty Arabian horſes, one of which, that had carried 
his highneſs, was covered with a ſaddle and houſing 
enriched with precious ſtones, with ſtirrups of maſſy 
gold. This preſent was accompanied with an obli- 
ging letter, but conceived in general terms, and ſuch 
as cave reaſon to ſuſpect that the miniſter had done 
nothing without the fultan's conſent. Chourlouli too, 
who knew the art of difſembling, ſent the king 
five very curious horſes. But Charles, with a lofty 
air, faid to the perſon that brought them; © return 
cc to 
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« to your maſter, -and tell him I never receive a 
« preſent from an enemy.“ Trp n 

oniatowſky having already dared to preſent a 
memorial againſt the grand vizier, he next formed 
the bold deſign of depoſing him. He knew thar this 
vizier was difiereeable to the ſultaneſs mother, that 
Kiſlar aga, the chief of the black eunuchs, and the 
aga of the janiſſaries, alſo hated him; he therefore 
prompted them all three to ſpeak againſt him. It was 
ſomething very ſurpriſing to fee a Chriftian, a Pole, 
an uncommiſſioned agent of the king of Sweden, 
who had taken refuge among the Turks, caballing al- 
moſt openly at the porte againſt a viceroy of the Ot- 
toman empire, who, at the ſame time, was both an 
able miniſter and a favorite of his maſter. Pomatow- 
ſky could never have ſucceeded, and the idea alone 
would have coſt him his life, if a power ſuperior ts 
all thoſe that operated in his favour had not given a 
finiſhing ſtroke to the fortune of the grand vizier 
Chourlouli. | 

The ſultan had a young favourite, who afterwards 
governed the Ottoman empire, and was killed in Hun- 
gary in 1716, at the battle of Peterwaradin, gained 
over the Turks by prince Eugene of Savoy. His 
name was Coumourgi Ali Baſha. His birth was very 
little different from that of Cheurlouli; being the ſon 
of a coal-heaver, as Coumourgi ſignifies, Coumour in 
the Turkiſh language ſignifying coal. The emperor 
Achmet II. uncle of Achmet III. having met Coum- 
ourgi, while yet an infant, in a little wood near 
Adrianoph, was ſtruck with his extreme beauty, and 
cauſed him to be conducted to the ſeraglio. He was 
beloved by Muſtapha, the eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Mahomet; and Achmet III. made him his favorite. 
He had then no other place but that of ſeliftar-aga, 
fword-bearer to the crown. His extreme youth did 
not allow him to make any pretenſions to the poſt 
of grand vizier; but yet he had the ambition to 
aſpire to it. The Swediſh faction could never win the 
affections of this favourite, He had at no time been a 


friend 
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friend to Charles, or to any other chriſtian prince, 
or to any of their miniſters, but on this occaſion he 
ſerved the king without intending it; he united him- 
ſelf with the ſultaneſs Valide, and the great officers of 
the Porte, to depoſe Chourlouli, whom they all hated, 
This old miniſter, who had faithfully ſerved his maſter 
for a long time, fell the victim to the caprice of a boy, 
and the intrigues of a foreigner, He was ſtripped of 
his dignity and riches; his wife, the daughter of the 
late ſultan Muſtapha, was alſo taken from him, and 
himſelf. was baniſhed to Caffa, formerly called Theo- 
doſia, in Crim Tartary. The bull, that is to ſay, the 

ſeal of the empire, was given to Numan Couprougli, 
grandſon of the great Couprougli, who took Candia, 
This new vizier was, what ill-formed chriſtians can hardly 
believe it poſſible for a Turk to be, a man of inflexible vir- 
tue, a ſcrupulous obſerver of the law, and one who fre- 
quently oppoſed juſtice to the will of the ſultan. He 
could not endure to hear of a war againſt Muſcovy, 
which he treated as unjuſt and unneceffary ; but 
the ſame attachment to his law, that prevented his 
making war upon the czar, contrary to. the faith of 
treaties, made him reſpect the duties of hoſpitality to- 
wards the king of Sweden, He would fay to his maſter, 
ce the law forbids you to attack the czar, who has not 
* offended you, but it commands you to ſuccour the 
« king of Sweden, who is an unfortunate . in 
ce your dominions.” To this prince, he ſent eight 
hundred purſes, (every purſe containing five hundred 
crowns,) and adviſed him to return peaceably to his 
own dominions, either through the territories of the 
emperor of Germany, or in ſome of the French yeſlels, 
'whichwere then in the port of Conſtantinople, and which 
Mr. de Feroil, the French ambaſſador at the porte, 
offered to Charles to conduct him to Marſeilles, Count 
Poniatowſky negociated-more than ever with this mi- 
niſter, and acquired ſuch a ſuperiority in theſe nego- 
ciations with an incorruptible vizier, as the gold ＋ the 
Muſcovites was unable to diſpute, The Ruſſian faction 
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' thought their beſt reſource was to poiſon ſucha dange- 
rous negociator. They accordingly won over one of 
his domeſtics, who was to* give him the poiſon in a 
diſh of coffee; but the crime was diſcovered before it 
was carried into execution; the poĩſon was found in the 
hands of the domeſtic, contained in a ſmalb vial, which 
was carried to the grand ſeignior. The poiſoner was 
tried in a full divan, and condemned to the gallies; for 
the juſtice of the Turks never puniſh with death thofe 
"crimes that have not been executet. | 
Charles XII. who could never be perſuaded but 
that, ſooner or later, he ſnould be able to engage the 
Turkiſh empire in a war againſt! Muſcovy, rejected 
every propoſal that were held out for his peaceable re- 
turn home; and never ceaſed to repreſent to the 
Turks the formidable power of that very czar, whom 
he had ſo long deſpiſed; his emiſſaries were perpetu- 
ally inſinuating that Peter Alexiowitz wanted to make 
- *himſelf maſter of the navigation of the black fea; and 
that after having ſubdued the Coſſacks, he would car- 
ry his arms into Crim Tartary. Sometimes theſe re- 
preſentations animated the Porte, at others the Ruſſian 
miniſters rendered them of no avallil. 
While Charles XII. made his fate depend upon the 
caprice of viziers, and while he was alternately re- 
ceiving favours and affronts from a foreign power, 
preſenting petitions to the ſultan, and ſubſiſting upon 
his bounty in a defert, all his enemies, awakened from 
their former lethargy, invaded his dominions. | 
The battle of Pultowa was the firſt ſignal to a revo- 
lution in Poland. King Auguſtus returned to that 
country, proteſting againſt his abdication, and the 
peace of Altranſtad, 'and publickly accuſing Charles, 
whom he no longer feared, of robbery and cruelty. 
He immediately impriſoned Fingſten and Imhoff, his 
plenipotentiaries, who had ſigned his abdication, as if 
in ſo doing they had exceeded their orders, and be- 
trayed their maſter. His Saxon. troops, which had 
been the pretext of his dethronement, conducted him 
back to Warſaw, accompanied by maſt of the Poliſh 
POLY „ palatines, 
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_ palatines, who had formerly ſworn fidelity to him, and 
Bad afterwards taken the ſame oath to Staniſlaus, and 
were now come to do it again to Auguſtus, Siniaw- 


xi himſelf rejoined his party, and having loſt the idea 
of becoming king, was content to remain grand-gene- 
ral of the crown. Fleming, his firſt miniſter, who had 
been obliged to quit Saxony for a time, for fear of 


being delivered up with Patkul, now contributed by 
his addreſs to bring back to his maſter's intereſt a great 


part of the Poliſh nobility. 

The pope abſolved the people bum the oath of 
allegiance which they had taken to Staniſlaus. This ſtep 
of the holy father was exceedingly. apropos, and 
ſupported: by the forces of Auguſtus, was of conſide- 
rable weight; it ſtrengthened. the credit of the court 


of Rome in Poland, who had no inclination at that 
time to conteſt with the ſovereign pontiffs their chi- 
merical right of interfering; in the temporal concern 


of princes. Every one voluntarily returned to the 
government of Auguſtus, and received without re- 
pugnance a uſeleſs abſolution, which the nuncio did 
not fail to repreſent as abſolutely neceſſary. 


The power of Charles, and the grandeur of Sweden, 
were now drawing towards their laſt period. More 


than ten crowned heads had long beheld with fear and 
envy the Swediſh power extending itſelf far beyond 
its natural bounds, on the other fide of the Baltic ſea, 
from the Duna to the Elbe. The fall of Charles, 
and his abſence, revived the intereſted views, and 
jealouſies of all theſe princes, which had for a long 


time been laid aſleep by treaties, and by their inabi- 
_ © ity to break them. 


The czar, more powerful than all of them put 


together, profited by his late victory; he took Vi- 


bourg, and all Carelia, over-run Finland with troops, 
laid ſiege to Riga, and ſent a body of forces into 


Poland to aid Auguſtus in recovering his throne. 
This emperor was, at that time, what Charles had 
been formerly, the arbiter of Poland and the North; 

dur he conſulted only his intereſt, when, on the other 


hand, 
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hand, Charles had never given way to any thing but 


his idea of revenge and glory. The Swediſh mouarch 


had ſuccoured his allies and deſtroyed. his enemies, 
without reaping the leaſt fruit from his victories; 
the czar conducting himſelf more like a prince, and 


leſs like a hero, would not aſſiſt the king of Poland, 


but on condition that Livonia ſhould be ceded to 
him; and that that province, for which Auguſtus had 
kindled the war, ſhould remain for ever in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Muſcovites. 


The king of Denmark, forgetting the treaty of 
Travendal, as Auguſtus had that of Altranſtad, be- 
gan from that time to think of making himſelf maſter 
of the dutchies of Holſtein and Bremen, to which he 
renewed his pretenſions. The king of Pruſſia had 
ancient claims upon Swediſh Pomerania, which he 
now reſolved to revive. The duke of Mecklenburgh 


faw with envy that the Swedes were ſtill in poſſeſſion 


of Wiſmar, the fineſt town in the dutchy, that prince 
was to marry a niece of the Ruſſian emperor ; and the 
czar wanted only a pretext for eſtabliſhing himſelf in 


Germany, after the example of the Swedes, George, 


elector of Hanover, ſought to enrich himſelf with the 


ſpoils of Charles. The biſhop of Munſter too would 


have been willing enough to avail himſelf of ſome of 
his claims, had he been able to ſupport them. 
Twelve or thirteen thouſand Swedes defended Po- 


merania, and the other countries which Charles poſſeſ- 


ſed in Germany; and it was there that the war was 
moſt likely to begin. This ſtorm alarmed the empe- 
ror and his allies. It-is a law of the empire, that 
whoever invades one of its provinces ſhall be reputed 
an enemy to the whole Germanic body. a 

But there was ſtill a greater embarraſſment. All 
theſe princes, except the czar, were then united againſt 
Lewis XIV. whoſe power, for a long time, had been 


as formidable to the empire, as that of Charles. 


Sermanp, at the beginning of this century, had found 
itſelf hard preſſed, from ſouth to north, by the armies 
of France and Sweden. The French had paſſed the 
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Danube, and the Swedes the Oder, and had their for- 
ces, victorious as they then were, been joined together, 
the empire had been undone, But the ſame fatality 
that ruined Sweden, had likewiſe humbled France: 
Sweden however. had ſtill. more reſources left; and 
Lewis carried on the war with vigour, though without 
. fucceſs. Had Pomerania and the dutchy of Bremen 
become the theatre of the war, it was to be feared that 
the empire would ſuffer by it; and that being weaken- 
ed on that fide, it would be leſs able to ſtand againſt 


- Lewis XIV. To prevent this danger, the emperor, the 


* princes of the empire, Anne, queen of England, and 
the ſtates- general of the united provinces, concluded, at 
the end of the year 1709, one of the moſt ſingular 
treaties that ever was ſigned. _ 1 
It was ſtipulated by theſe powers, that the war 
_ againſt the Swedes ſhould not be made in Pomerania, 
nor in any other of the German provinces ; but that 
the enemies of Charles XII. ſhould be at liberty to 
attack him any where elſe, The czar and the king of 
Poland aceeded to this treaty, in which they cauſed to 
be inſerted an article as extraordinary as the treaty it- 
ſelf; this was, that the twelve thouſand. Swedes who 
were in Pomerania ſhould not be permitted to leave it 
to defend their other provinces. | | 
Jo fecure the execution of the treaty, they propoſed 
to raiſe an army to preſerve this imaginary neutrality, 
This army was to encamp on the banks of the Oder. 
An unheard of novelty, ſurely, to raiſe an army to 
prevent a war. Even the princes who were to pay the 
army, were moſt. of them intereſted in beginning a 
war, which they thus pretended. to prevent; the treaty 
*. alſo imported, that the army ſhould be compoſed of 
the troops of the emperor, of the king of Pruſſia, of 
the elector of Hanover, of the landgrave of Heſſe, 
and of the biſhop of Munſter. 1 5 
The iſſue of this project was ſuch as might natural - 
ly have been expected; it was not carried into execu- 
tion. The princes who were to have furniſhed their 
contingents for compleating the army, contributed 
| | nothing: 


7. A. . ifth Bk, ccc 


nothing : there were not two regiments formed. Every 


body talked of a neutrality, but nobody obſerved it 
and the princes of the north, who had any intereſt in 


uarrelling with the king of Sweden, were left at full 
liberty to diſpute with each other the ſpoils of that 


prince. | 


At this juncture, the czar, after having quartered 


his troops in Lithuania, and had given orders for the 


ſiege of Riga, returned to Moſcow, to ſhew his people 
a ſight as new as any thing he had hitherto done in 


the kingdom: this was a triumph of nearly the ſame 


nature with that of the ancient Romans. He made 


his entry into Moſcow on the firſt of January, 1710, 


under ſeven triumphal arches, erected in the ſtreets, 


and adorned with every thing which the climate could 
furniſh, or which a flouriſhing commerce, rendered 


ſuch by his care, could produce. A regiment. of 


guards began the proceſſion, followed by the pieces 


of artillery taken from the Swedes at Leſno and 


Pultowa, each being drawn by eight horſes, covered 
with ſcarlet houſings hanging down to the ground; then 
came the ſtandards, kettle-drums, and colours, won 
at thoſe two battles, carried by the very officers and 
ſoldiers who had taken them : and all theſe ſpoils were 


followed by the choiceft troops of the czar. After 


they had filed off, there po in a chariot, made 
on purpoſe *, the litter of Charles the XIIth, found on 
the field of battle at Pultowa, all ſhattered with two 


cannon ſhot : behind this litter marched all the priſon- 


ers two and two: then appeared count Piper, firſt 
miniſter of Sweden, the celebrated mareſchal Renſ- 
child, the count de Lewenhaupt, the generals Slipen- 
back, Stackelberg, and Hamilton, and all the officers, 
who were afterwards diſperſed through Great Ruſſia. 
Immediately after theſe appeared the czar himſelf, 
mounted on the ſame horſe which he rode at the battle 


* Mr. Norberg, confeſſor of Charles XII. here reprehends the 
author, and affirms, that the litter was carried by the foldiers. For 
the truth of theſe Mntial circumſtances, we refer to thoſe who ſaw 


them, Who! 
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of Pultowa. A little after him came the generals who 
had had a ſhare in the ſucceſs of the day. Then 
followed another regiment of guards ; and the waggons 
loaded with the Swediſh ammunition cloſed the whole. 

This pageantry was accompanied with the ringing 
of all the beils in Moſcow, with the ſound of drums, 
kettle-drums, trumpets, and an infinite number of 
muſical inſtruments, which played in concert, the 
vollies of two hundred pieces of cannon, together with 
the acclamations of five” hundred thouſand men, who, 
at every. ſtep the czar made in this triumphal entry, 
cried out, © Long live the emperor, our father.“ 

This dazzling exhibition augmented the people's 
veneration for his perſon; and perhaps made him ap- 
pear greater in their eyes, than the real advantages 
they had derived from him. Mean while he continued 
the blockade of Riga. The generals made themſelves 
maſters of the reſt of Livonia, and part of Finland. 
At the ſame time the king of Denmark came with his 
whole fleet to make a Ne. Ma: upon Sweden, where he 
landed ſeventeen thouſand men, whom he left under 
the command of the count de Reventlau. 

Sweden was at that time. governed by a regency, 
compoſed. of ſeveral ſenators, whom the king 58 
pointed when he departed from Stockholm. The 
body of the ſenate looking upon the government as 

their right, became jealous of the regency. The ſtate 
ſuffered by theſe diviſions: but, when after the battle 
of Pultowa, the firſt news they heard at Stockholm 
was, that the king was at Bender, at the mercy of the 
Turks and Tartars, and that the Danes were deſcended 
upon Schonen, and had taken the town of Helſim- 
burgh, their jealouſies then vaniſned, and they turned 
their whole attention to the preſervation of Sweden. 
Sweden was now drained, in a great meaſure, of re- 
gular troops; 'for though Charles had always made his 
great expeditions at the head of ſmall armies, yet the 
innumerable battles he had fought in the ſpace of nine 
years, the neceſſity he was under of continually re- 
cruiting his forces, the maintaining his garriſons, and 


the 
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the ſtanding army he was conſtantly obliged to keep in 


Finland, Ingria, Livonia, Pomerania, Bremen, and 
Verners; all theſe particulars had coſt Sweden, durin 
the courſe of the war, above two hundred and fifty - 
thouſand men; ſo that there did not remain eight 
thouſand of the ancient troops, which, with the new- 
raiſed militia, was the only reſources Sweden had. 

The nation is naturally warlike ; and the people in- 
ſenſibly partook of the ſpirit of their king. They 
talked of nothing, from one end of the country to the 
other, but the prodigious atchievements of the old re- 
giments that fought under them at Narva, Duna, 
Cliſſau, Pultuſk, and Hollofin. The loweſt' of the 
Swedes poſſeſſed a fpirit of emulation and glory. 
Their affection for their king, their pity for his mis- 
fortunes, and their implacable hatred to the Danes, 
contributed to encreaſe this ardour. In ſeveral other 
countries the peaſants are ſlaves, or treated as ſuch ; 
but here they compoſe a part of the ſtate, are con- 
ſidered as citizens, and, of conſequence, are capable 
of more refined ſentiments; ſo that theſe new raiſed 
militia. became, in a ſhort time, the beſt troops of the 
North. is 

General Steinbock put himſelf, by order of the 
regency, at the head of eight thouſand of the ancient 
troops, and about twelve thouſand of theſe new mi- 
litia, to go in purſuit of the Danes, who ravaged all 
the country about Helſimburgh, and had already laid 
contributions on ſome of the more inland provinces. 

There was neither time nor opportunity to give 
cloathing to the new militia, ſo that moſt of theſe 
boors came 1n their flaxen frocks, having piſtols tied to 
their girdles with cords. Steinbock, at the head of 
this extraordinary army, overtook the Danes about 
three leagues from Helſimburgh, on the tenth of March, 
1710. He wiſhed to have given his troops a few days 
reſt, to raiſe intrenchments, and to allow his new ſol- 
diers a ſufficient time to habituate themſelves to the 


face of the enemy; but all the peaſants called out for 
battle the very day they arrived. | 
L 


+ | Several 
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Several of the officers then preſent have ſince aſ- 


ſured me-that they ſaw every ſoldier foaming with rage 


and choler, ſo great is the national hatred of the 


Swedes. to the Danes. Steinbock profited by this ar- 


dour of ſpirits, which, in the day of battle, is of as 
much conſequence as military diſcipline, and attacked 
the Danes; a circumſtance was now diſplayed, of which, 


perhaps, the whole hiſtory. of mankind cannot furniſh 
above two examples; the new-raiſed' militia, in their 
firſt aſſault, equalled the intrepidity of veteran ſol- 
diers. Two regiments of theſe undiſciplined peaſants 
cut in pieces the regiment of the king of Denmark's 
guards, of which there remained only ten. men alive. 
The Danes, entirely defeated, retired under the 


cannon of Helfimburgh. The paſſage from Sweden to 


Zealand is ſo ſhort, that the king of Denmark re- 


ceived the news at Copenhagen, of the defeat of his 
- army in Sweden, the very ſame day on which it hap- 
pened, and ſent his fleet to bring off the ſhattered re- 
mains of his army. The Danes quitted Sweden with 
precipitation five days after the battle; but being 
unable to carry off their horſes, and unwilling to leave 
them to the enemy, they killed them all in the en- 
virons of Helſimburgh, and ſet fire to their proviſions, 
burning their corn and baggage, and leaving in Helſim- 


burgh four thouſand wounded men, of whom: the. 


greateſt part died with the infection, occaſioned by ſo 
many dead horſes, and for want of proviſions, of which 
even their countrymen deprived them, to prevent the 
Swedes from enjoying it. 

Mean while the peaſants of Dalecarlia, having, even 
In their foreſts, heard the report of their king's 'being 
a priſoner arnong the Turks, they ſent a deputation to 
the xegency of Stockholm, and offered to go at their 
oH expence, to the number of twenty thouſand, and 
deliver their maſter from the hands of Bis enemies. 
This propoſal, which was better calculated to diſplay 
their courage and affection to their king, than to pro- 
duce any real advantage, was received with . 
though it was not accepted; and the ſenators took 


gare 


W 


Wh 


. Jaid to have been the ſole cauſe 
deceſſor had not paid the janiſſaries out of the imperial 
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care to acquaint the king with. it, at the ſame time that 
they ſent him an account of the battle of Helſimburgh. 


Charles received this pleaſing news in his camp near 
Bender, in the month of July, 1710; and a little time 
after another event happened that contributed {till 
more to ſtrengthen his hopes. 

The grand vizier, Couprougli, who oppoſed all his 
deſigns, was diſmiſſed about two months after he had 
entered into, his office. The little court of Charles XII. 
and thoſe who ſtill adhered to him in Poland, gave out 
that Charles made and unmade the viziers, and go- 
verned the Turkiſh empire from the inſtant he re- 
treated to Bender; but he had no ſhare in the diſgrace 
of that favourite. The rigid probity of the vizier is 

FA of his fall. His pre- 


treaſury, but with the money he raiſed by extortion : 
Couprougli paid them out of the treaſury. Achmet 
reproached him with, preferring the intereſt of the ſub- 


ject to that of the emperor ; © Your predeceſſor, Chour- 
& louli, (ſaid he,) knew how to find other means to 


<« pay my troops.” © If (replied the grand vizier) 
“e he had the art of enriching your highneſs by rapine, 
ce it is an art of which I glory in being ignorant. 

The profound ſecrecy obſerved in the ſeraglio, ſel- 
dom permits ſuch particulars to tranſpire to the public; 
but this ſa& was publiſhed with Couprougli's diſgrace. 
This vizier's boldneſs, however, did not coſt him his 
head, becauſe true virtue is ſometimes reſpected, even 
while it diſpleaſes. He was permitted to retire to the 
land of Negropont. Theſe particulars I learned from 


the letters of Mr. Bru, my relation, firſt dreiggiſt to 
the Ottoman Porte, and I have re-told them in order to 


diſplay the true ſpirit of that government. 

After this the grand ſeignior recalled from Aleppo 
Baltagi Mehemet, baſha of: Syria, who had been grand 
vizier before Chourlouli. The baltagis of the ſeraglio, 
fo called from balta, which fignifies an axe, are flaves 


employed to cut wood for the uſe of the princes of the 


Ottoman blood, and the ſultanas, This vizier had 
been 
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been a baltagi in his youth, and had ever fince retained 
the name of that office, according to the cuſtom of the 
Turks, who take, without 1 the name of their 
firſt profeſſion, or of that of their father, or even of the 
place of their birth. | 
At the time Baltagi Mehemet was a ſlave in the 
ſeraglio, he was ſo happy as to do ſeveral little ſervices 
to prince Achmet, who was then a priſoner of ſtate in 
the reign of his brother Muſtapha. It is permitted the 
princes of the Ottoman blood to keep for their pleaſure 
a few women who are paſt the age of child-bearing, 
(and that age arrives very early in Turkey,) but ſtill 
agreeable enough to pleaſe. As ſoon as Achmet be- 
came ſultan, he gave one of theſe female ſlaves, whom 
he had formerly — in marriage to Baltagi Mehemet. 
This woman, by her intrigues, made her huſband grand 
vizier; another intrigue diſplaced him; and a third 

made him grand vizier again. | 
When Baltagi Mehemet received the bull of the 
empire, he found the party of the king of Sweden pre- 
vailing in the ſeraglio. The ſultaneſs Valide, Ali 
Coumourgi, the favourite of the grand ſeignior ; the 
kiſla aga, chief of the black eunuchs; and the aga of 
the janiſſaries, inclined to a war with the czar; the 
fultan was determined in the ſame reſolution; and the 
firſt order he gave the grand vizier, was to go and at- 
tack the Muſcovites with two hundred thouſand men. 
Baltagi Mehemet had never made a campaign, yet he 
was not the idiot that Swediſh malcontents have repre- 
ſented him. He ſaid to the grand ſeignior, upon re- 
ceiving a ſabre from him, adorned with precious ſtones, 
« Your highneſs knows that I was brought up to 
© handle an axe to cleave wood, and not a ſword to 
e command your armies : I will, notwithſtanding, do 
* my beſt to ſerve you, though ſhould I not ſucceed, 
te remember I have intreated you, beforehand, not to 
ce jmpute the blame to me.” The ſultan affured him 
of his friendſhip, and the vizier prepared to carry his 
orders into execution, | . 
The 
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The firſt ſtep of the Ottoman Porte was to impriſon 


the Ruſſian ambaſſador in the caſtle of the Seven 


Towers. J. is the cuſtom of the Turks to begin by 
arreſting the miniſters of thoſe princes againſt whom 
they declare war. Strict obfervers of hoſpitality in 
every thing elſe, in' this they violate the moſt ſacred 
law of nations. They commit injuſtice, under the pre- 
text of equity, believing, or at leaſt deſirous to have 
it thought, that they never undertake any but juſt 
wars; becauſe they are conſecrated by the approbation 
of their mufti. Upon this principle they take up 
arms, as they imagine, to chaſtiſe the breach of treaties, 
of which they themſelves are in fact the firſt violators; 
and think they have a right to puniſh the ambaſſadors 
of thoſe kings with whom they are at enmity, as being 
accomplices in the treachery of their maſters. 

To this manner of reaſoning they join a ridiculous 
contempt, which they affect to entertain for Chriſtian 
princes and their ambaſſadors, the latter of whom they 


conſider in no other light than as the conſuls of mer- 


chants. 


The han of Crim Tartary, whom we call the kara, 
received orders to hold himſelf in readineſs, with forty 
thouſand: Tartars. This prince governs Nagai, Bud- 
ziack, part of Circaſſia, and all Crim Tartary, a pro- 
vince, known 1n antiquity by the name of Taurica Cher- 
ſoneſus, into which the Greeks carried their arms and 
commerce, and founded powerful cities; and into which 
the Genoeſe ſince penetrated, when they were maſters 
of the trade of Europe. In this country are to be ſeen 
the ruins of ſome Greek cities, and ſome monuments of 
the Genoeſe, which ſtill ſubſiſt in the midſt of deſola- 
tion and barbarity, | 

The kam is called emperor by his own ſubjects; but 
this grand title does not make him leſs a ſlave. of the 
Porte. The Ottoman blood, from which the.kams are 
{prung, and the right they pretend to have ta the em- 
pire of the Turks, in caſe an heir ſhould be wanting to the 
throne, render their family reſpectable, and their perſons 
formidable, even to the ſultan himſelf. This is the rea- 
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ſon that the grand ſeignior dares not venture to deſtroy 
the race of the kams of Tartary, though indeed he 
ſeldom allows any of theſe princes to live to a great 
age. Their conduct is Sts inſpected by the neigh- 
bouring baſhaws, their dominions are ſurrounded with 
Janiffaries, their inclinations thwarted by the grand 
viziers, and their deſigns always ſuſpected. If the 
Tartars complain of the kam, the Porte depoſes him 
under that pretext; if he is too much beloved by his 
people, that is ſtill a higher crime, for which he is 
more ſeverely puniſhed. Thus almoſt all of them are 
driven from ſovereign powers into exile, and end their 


. days at Rhodes, which is generally their priſon and 


their grave.” "1. 

The Tartars, their ſubjects, are the greateſt thieves 
on earth, and, what appears impoſſible, are at the 
ſame time the moſt hoſpitable people. They will go 
fifty miles to attack a caravan, or pillage a town; and 
yet when any ſtranger, of any rank whatever, happens 
to travel through'their country, he 1s not only received, 
lodged, and maintained every. where; but through 
whatever places he paſſes, the inhabitants diſpute with 
each other the honour of having hjm for their gueſt; 
and the maſter of the houſe, his wife and daughters, 
are ambitious to ſerve him. This inviolable regard to 
hoſpitality they have inherited from their anceſtors the 


Scythians, and they ſtill preſerve it, on account of 
the ſmall number of ſtrangers that travel among them, 


and the low prices of all forts of proviſions, which 
render the practice ſuch a virtue no ways burthen- 
18 ih 
: When the Tab.. 80 to war in conjunction with the 
Ottoman army, they are maintained by the grand 
ſeignior: but the booty they get is their only pay; 
and hence it is that they are much fitter for plundering 
than fighting. lh e 
The kam, won over by the preſents and intrigues 
of the king of Sweden, at firſt had obtained leave to 
appoint the general rendezvous of the troops at Ben- 
der, and even under the eye of Charles, in order to 
e | CK! EIB ET RErEe convincg 
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eonvince that monarch, that the war was undertaken 
ſolely for his ſake. | 3 
The new vizier, Baltagi Mehemet, not lying under 

the ſame engagements, would not flatter a foreign 
prince ſo highly. He got the order changed, and aſ- 
ſembled this great army at Adrianople, on whoſe vaſt 
and fertile plains the Turks drew up their armies, 
when going to make war upon the Chriſtians: there 
the troops that arrive from Aſia and Africa repoſe and 
refreſn themſelves for .a few weeks; but the grand 
vizier, in order to be beforehand with the czar, allowed 
the army but three days reſt, and then marched to the 
Danube, and from thence to Beſſarabia. ' 
The Turkiſh troops at this day are not ſo formi- 
© dable as they were in ancient times, when they con- 
quered fo many kingdoms in Aſia, Africa, and Europe; 
when, by the ſtrength of their body, their valour, and 
numbers, they triumphed over enemies leſs robuſt, and 
worſe diſciplined than themſelves. But now that the 
Chriſtians are more expert in the art of war, in a pitched 
battle, they almoſt always beat the Turks, and even 
that with unequal numbers. If the Ottoman empire 
" hath made ſome conqueſts lately, it hath been only 
over the republic of Venice, who are more eſteemed 
for wiſdom than for war, defended by ſtrangers, and 
little ſuccoured by the Chriſtian princes, who are al- 
ways divided among themſelves. 

The janiſſaries and ſpahis make their attack in a 
diſorderly manner; . incapable of attending to the com- 
mands of their general, or rallying themſelves. Their 
cavalry, which ought to be excellent, conſidering the 
. goodneſs and ſwiftneſs of their horſes, is not able to 
' withſtand the ſhock of the German horſe ; and their 
infantry cannot, even. riow, make good uſe of fixed 
| bayonets. Beſides all this, the Turks have not had an 
able general ſince the time of Couprougli, who con- 
quered the iſle of Candia. A ſlave brought up in the 
idleneſs and ſolitude of a ſeraglio, made a'vizier through 
" favour, and a general againſt his will, conducting an 

army raiſed in a hurry, without diſcipline or experience, 


againſt 
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againſt Ruſſian troops, hardened by twelve years war, 
and proud of having conquered the Swed&$: 


The czar, to all appearance, muſt have vanquiſhed 


Baltagi Mehemet ; but was guilty of the ſame fault 


with regard to. the Turks, which the king of Sweden 


had committed to him; he deſpiſed his enemy too 


much. On the firſt news of the Turkiſh preparations, 


he left Moſcow, and, having given orders for turning 
the ſiege of Riga into a blockade, aſſembled a body of 


men on the frontiers of Poland“. With this army he 
took the road through Moldavia and Walachia, for- 


merly the country of the Dacee, but now inhabited by 
Greek chriſtians, tributaries to the grand ſeignior. 


Moldavia was, at that time, governed by prince 


Cantemir, of Greek extraction, and who united in his 
perſon the talents of the ancient Greeks, the know- 
ledge of letters, and of arms. He was ſuppoſed to 
have deſcended from the famous Timur, known by 
the name of Tamerlane. This origin appearing more 
honourable than a Greek one, they attempt to prove 
the reality of the deſcent by the name of this conque- 
Tor. Timur, ſay they, reſembles Temir, the title of 


Can, which Timur poſſeſſed before he conquered Aſia, 


is included in the word Cantemir ; therefore prince 
Cantemir is deſcended from Tamerlane, Such are the 
foundations of moſt genealogies ! 85 


But from whatever family Cantemir deſcended, he 


owed all his fortune to the Ottoman Porte, Yet 
' ſcarcely had he received the inveſtiture of his princi- 
pality, when he betrayed the Turkiſh emperor, his 
benefactor, to the czar, from whom he expected greater 


advantages. He flattered himſelf, that the conqueror 
of Charles XII. would eaſily triumph over a vizier of 
ſo little reputation, who had never made a campaign, 


and who had choſen for his kiaia, that is to ſay, his 
lieutenant, the intendant of the cuſtoms in Turkey. 


he chaplain Norberg aſſerts, that the czar compelled every 


fourth man in his dominions, able to bear arms, to follow him to 


the field. Had this been true, his army would have amounted, at 
leaſt, to two millions of men. 


He 
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He made no doubt but all his ſubjects would readily 
follow his ſtandard, as the Greek patriarchs had encou- 
raged him in this revolt. The czar, therefore, having 
made a ſecret treaty with this prince, and received him 
into his army, advanced into the country; and in the 
month of June 1711, arrived on the northern banks of 
the river Hieraſus, now Pruth, near Jazy, the capital 
of Moldavia. | 5 

As ſoon as the grand vizier heard that Peter Alexi- 
owitz was advancing on that ſide, he immediately quit- 
ted his camp, and following the courſe of the Danube, 
reſolved to croſs the river on a bridge of boats, near to 
a town called Saccia, at the ſame place where Darius 
formerly. built the bridge, that went by his name. 


The Turkiſh army uſed ſuch diligence, that they ſoon = 


came in ſight of the Muſcovites, the river Pruth 
lying between them. 

The czar, ſure of the prince of Moldavia, never 
thought that the Moldavians themſelves would fail 
him. But the prince and the ſubject have very often 
different intereſts. The Moldavians preferred the 
Turkiſh government, which is never fatal to any one 
but the grandees, and affects a great lenity and mild- 
neſs to its tributary ſtates: they dreaded the chriſtians, 
and eſpecially the Muſcovites, who had always treated 
them with inhumanity; they therefore carried all 
their proviſions to the Ottoman army : the undertakers 
alſo, who had engaged to furniſh the Ruſſians with pro- 
viſions, performed that contract with the grand vizier 
which they had made to the czar. The Walachians, 
neighbours to the Moldavians, diſcovered the ſame at- 
tachment to the Turks; ſo much had the remem- 
brance of the Ruſſian cruelty alienated all their minds. 

The czar, thus deprived of his hopes, which perhaps 
he had too eagerly entertained, ſaw his army on a ſud- 
den deſtitute of forage and proviſions. The ſoldiers 
deſerted in troops, and his army was ſoon reduced to 
leſs than thirty thouſand men, ready to periſh with hun- 
ger. The czar experienced the ſame misfortunes upon 
the banks of the Pruth, in having delivered himſelf up 
| to 
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to Cantemir, as Charles XII. had done at Pultowa, in 
relying upon Mazeppa. Mean while the Turks paſ- 
Fed the river, hemmed in the Ruſſians, and formed an 
entrenched camp before them. It is ſurprizing that the 
czar did not diſpute their paſſage, or, at leaſt, repair 
this error by attacking the Turks immediately after 
their landing, inſtead of giving them time to deſtroy 
his army with hunger and fatigue. It would ſeem, in- 
"deed, that Peter did every thing in this campaign ta 
-haſten his own ruin. « He found himſelf withour provi- 
ſion, having the river Pruth behind him, an hundred 
and forty thouſand Turks before him, and forty thou- 
ſand Tartars continually harraſſing his army on the 
right and left. In this extremity he openly faid, 
Here am J, at leaſt in as bad a ſituation as wy bro- 


ther Charles was at Pultowa.” - 


Fab clared, that in his whole life he never felt any thing 


Count Poniatowſky, an indefatigable agent of the 
king of Sweden, was in the grand vizier's army, to- 
gether with ſome Poles and Swedes, hg all magnet 
the ruin of the czar inevitable. 

As ſoon as Poniatowſky ſaw that the armies muſt 
infallibly come to an engagement, he ſent to the king 


of Sweden, who immediately ſet out from Bender, Fa 


accompanied by forty officers, enjoying in idea the 
, — mhaty he ſhould have in fighting the emperor of 
 Muſcovy: After many loſſes, and ſeveral deſtructive 
marches, the czar was driven back to the Pruth, 

having no other defence than a chevaux de frize, and 
a few waggons. A few troops of the janiſſaries and 
ſpahis attacked his army ſo difadvantageouſly ſituated; 
but their attack was diſorderly, and the Ruſſians de- 

fended themſelves with a firmneſs, which the preſence 
of their prince, added to their deſpair, gave them. 

The Turks were twice repulſed. Next day Mr. 
Poniatowſſey adviſed the grand vizier to ſtarve the 
Ruſſian army, which, being in want of every thing, 
would, together with their emperor, be "EA in a 
- day's time to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

The czar hath ſince that time more than once de- 


io 
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fo tormenting as the agitation in which he paſſed that 
night: he revolved in his thoughts, that all he had 
been doing for ſo many years, to promote the glory 
and happinefs of his country; that ſo many Land un 
dertakings, which had always been interrupted by 
wars, were now, perhaps, going to periſh with him, 
before they were fully accompliſned; and that he 
muſt either be deſtroyed” by famine; or attack about 
an hundred and eighty thouſand men with feeble and 
3 diminiſhed one half in their num- 
ber, the cavalry almoſt entirely diſmounted, and he 
infantry exhauſted with hunger and fatigue! : 
In the beginning of the night he had ſent for ge- 
feral Czeremet, and without balancing it in his 
mind; or taking any counſel, ordered him to have 
every ching in readineſs next morning for attacking 
the Turks with fixed bayonets. Das ESI 
Fe likewiſe gave the moſt poſitive orders that a! 


the baggage ſhould be burnt, and that every officer 
ſhould keep but one waggon; to the end, that if 


they were conquered, the enemy might not obtain 
the booty they expected. 1 . — 

Having regulated every thing with the general for 
the battle, he retired to his tent, oppreſſed with 
grief, and agitated with convulſions, a diſeaſe with 
which he was often attacked, and which always recurred 
with redoubled violence, when he was under any pur- 
turbations of mind. He gave orders that no one 


ſhould dare to enter his tent in the night, on any 


{trance againſt a reſolution, which, though deſperate; 
was neceſſary ; and ſtill leſs that | 5 
witneſs of the diſtreſſed ſituation in which he fqund 
. , 7 | a4 

In the mean time the greateſt of the baggage 
was burnt, as he had grdered. Fhe whole am Fo 
lowed the example, though with much reluctance; and 


pretext whatever; not chuſing , cho any reman- 


ſeveral buried their moſt valuable effects in the earth. 
The general officers had already given orders for the 


march, and were endeavouring to inſpire the arthy 
eee iP | = e 
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with that confidence which they themſelves wanted: 
but the Whole. ſoldiery, exhauſted with hunger and 
fatigue, marched without ſpirit or hope. The women, 
With which the army Was. crowded, ſet up, the moſt 

. Sies. which contributed — more to ener- 


S% *- £ 


- 4 „ 


8 mother. eee a 900k country woman, called Erb- 


bote of a Lutheran miniſter of that country N 
Gluk.. 8 0 
In 1, being then eighteen years of age, ſhe 1 mar» 
ried. a Swediſh dra agoon. The day after her marriage, a 
axty of the Swediſh. troops having been beat by the 
90 —.— covites, the, dragoon, who was in the action, diſ- 
per, nor could his wife learn whether he was 
priſoner, ar from that time had ever heard of him. 
ew days after ſhe was made a priſoner herſelf by 
__ al. Baur; ſhe entered into his 0 and after- 
Tg intg that of mareſchal Czeremetoff, by whom 
ſhe Was gixen to. Menzikoff, àa man who experienced 
the greateſt viciſſitudes of fortune, having been raiſed 
team a paltry-cook;s boy, to the rank of à general and 
A prince, but was at laſt ſtripped of every honour, and 
eg into Siberia, here he lived in witer and 
n 
1 Vas at. a ere given by prince Menzikoff that 
8 e. emperor firſt bow, her, and. inſtantly became ena- 


go moured 
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moured of her. He privately married her in the year 
1707 ; not ſeduced to it by any artifices, but becauſe 
he thought he had met with a woman capable of ſe- 
conding his ſchemes, and even of maintaining them 
after his death. He had long before divorced his firſt 
wife Ottokeſa, the daughter of a boyard, who was ace 
cuſed of oppoſing the alterations which he made in his 
dominions, A crime, in the eyes of the czar, the moſt 
unpardonable, as he would permit nobody in his family 
whoſe thoughts did agree with his own. He thought 
he had now found in this foreign ſlave the qualities of 
a ſovereign, though ſhe had none-of the virtues of her 
own ſex: he however, for her ſake, diſdained the pre- 
judices that would have governed a- man of common 
ideas, he therefore had her crowned empreſs,” The 
ſame talents: which made her the wife of Peter Alexio-" 
witz, procured. her the empire after the death of her 
huſpand. Europe hath beheld with ſurprize this 
woman, who was not able to read“ or write, compen- 
ſating for her want of education, and the weakneſs of 
her ſex, by her fortitude, and filling with glory the 
throne, of a legiſlato. eee DEVON es 
At the time ſhe; married the czar ſhe renounced the 
Lutheran religion, in which ſne had been Born, for that 
of Muſcovy; in which religion ſhe was rebaptized, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Ruſſian church, and inſtead 
of the name of Martha, ſhe took that of Catharine, by 
which ſhe was ever after known. This woman hap- 
pened to be in the camp at Pruth, ſhe therefore held a 
council with the general officers, and the vice chan- 
cellor Schaffirof, while the czar was in his tent. x 


The Sieur de la Motraye pretends that ſhe had à good eduea- 
tion, and could both read ad; write yery. well, . The contrary of 
this, however, is known to all the world. The peaſants of Livonia _ 
are never permitted to learn either to read or write, owing to an 
ancient privilege, which is termed the benefit of clergy, formerly © - 
eſtabliſhed among the barbarians who were converted to chriſtiani- 
ty, and ſtill ſubyſting in this country. The memoirs from which 
t this anecdote is taken, farther add, that the princeſs Elizabeth, af- 
4 terwards empreſs, always ſigned for her mother, from the time ſhe | 


J could write, 10 * | 
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In this. conference it was reſolved to aſk a peace of 
the Turks, and endeayour to perſuade the czar to agree 
to it. The vice chancellor wrote a letter to the grand 
vizier, in his maſter's name, which letter the czarina 
carried into the emperor's. tent, notwithſtanding his 
prohibition;;. and having by tears and entreaties pre- 
vailed upon him to ſign. it, the immediately collected 
all her jewels, money, and nioſt valuable effects, and 
EVEN borrowed of the general officers ; which ſum be- 
ing. amaſſed, formed a conſiderable preſent ; ſhe then 
ſent it, with the czar's letter, to Oſman Aga, lieutenant 
to the, grand, vizier.  Mehemet Baltagi at firſt an- 
ſwered with the lofty air of a vizier and a conqueror. 
Let the czar ſend me his prime miniſter, and I ſhall 
« then conſider what is to be dane.” The vice chan- 
cellor Schaffirof upon this immediately ſet off to the 

Turkiſh, camp, provided with ſome preſents, which he 

ublickly offered to the grand vizier, ſufficient to ſhew 
Fun they ſtood in need of his clemency, but too incon- 
ſiderable to corrupt his 1 Integrity, 

Ihe firſt demand the vizter made was, 1 the whole 
army ſhould ſurrender at diſcretiun. The vice chan- 


cellon replied, that his maſter was going to attack = 
l 


in a quarter gf an hour, and that the Ruſſians wou 
periſh, to a. Man, rather than ſubmit to ſuch infamous 
conditions, Oſman joined his remonſtrances to the 
demand of Schaffirof. a1 * 
Mehemet Baltagi was no warrior; he favs that the 
jagiſſaries had been repulſed the eveniag before, ſo that 
Oſman eaſily prevailed on him not to hazard a battle 
againſt ſuch certain advantages. He accordingly grant- 
ed a ſuſpenſion of arms for 2 hours, in which time 
the treaty might be ſettled. 
During the parley there Ha pened a little incident, 
whit ſerved to ſhew, that the Turks often pay more 
regard to their word than is in general imagined. 
1 wo Italian I, relations 'of M. Brillo, a a lieu- 
renant-colonel of a regiment of grenadiers in the czar's 
ſeryice, having. gone in queſt of forage, were taken 
Fe by ſome r who brought them to the 
al * camp, 
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camp, and offered to ſell them to an officer of the ja- 
niſſaries. The Turk, enraged at their daring to violate 
the truce, arreſted the Tartars, and carried them him- 
{elf before the grand vizier, together with the two pri- 
ſoners. | | . Ty 

The vizier ſent back the two gentlemen to the czar's 
camp, and ordered the Tartars, who had been chiefly 
concerned in the tranſaction, to be beheade t. 
In the mean time the kam of Tartary eppoſed the 
concluſion of the treaty, which would deprive him of 
all hopes of plunder ; Poniatowſky alſo ſeconded the 
kam with the moſt perſuaſive arguments: but Ofman 
carried his point againſt the importunity of the Tartar, 
and the inſinuations of Poniatowſky. 1 
- The vizier thought, that by concluding an advan- 
tageous peace, he ſhould ferve his maſter. He infiſted 
that the Muſcovites ſhould deliver up Azoph, burn 
the gallies that lay in that harbour, demoliſh the im- 
portant citadels built upon the Palus Mzotis, and 
give the cannon and ammunition into the hands of the 
grand ſeignior; that the czar ſhould withdraw his 
troops from Poland ; that he ſhould not incommode 
the little number of Coffacks, that were under the 
protection of the Poles, nor thoſe who depended on the 
Turks; and that for the future he ſhould. pay the 
Tartars a ſubſidy of forty thouſand fequins a year; 
a diſagreeable tribute before impoſed, but from which 
the czar had delivered his country. | 

At laſt the treaty was going to be ſighed, without 
ſo much as making mention of the king of Sweden. 
All that Poniatowſky could obtain of the vizier was 
to inſert an article, by which' the czar engaged not 
to incommode Charles in his return. And what is 
very remarkable, it was ſtipulated in this article, that 
the czar and the king of Sweden ſhould be at liberty 
to make peace, if they could agree upon the terms. 
On theſe conditions the czar was permitted to. 
retire with his army, cannon, artillery, celours and 
baggage. The Turks furniſhed him with provifions, 
þ chat he had plenty of every thing in his camp, two 
| M 3 hours 
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hours after-the ſigning of the treaty, which was begun 
HE, twenty füſt of Julys and ſigned the firſt of Au- 
ne nr 0960161 507 D9519134 29 
hots of as the czar, now extricated from this terrible 
dilemma, was marching off with drums beating, and 
colours flying, the king of Sweden arrived, impatient 
{or the fight; and to behold his enemy in his power. 
e had rode poſt. above fifty leagues from Bender 
ta, Jaza. He arrived the very moment the Ruſſians 
were beginning to retire in peace; but he could not 
denetrate to the Turkiſh, camp, without paſſing the 
Frueh by a bridge, three leagues diſtant. Charles, 
who never did any thing like other men, ſwam acroſs 
the river, at the hazard of being drowned, and traverſed 
the Ruſſian camp at the riſk of being taken; he, how- 
ever, reached the Turkiſh army, and alighted at the 
tent of Poniatowſky, who informed him of all theſe 
particulars, both by letter and word of mouth. The 
count came to him with a melancholy air, and told 
him that he had loſt an opportunity which perhaps he 
would never be able to recover. | 
The king, enflamed with reſentment, ran immediately 
to the tent of the grand vizier, and with a ſtern air 
reproached him with the treaty he had concluded, 
<« I have a right,” ſays the grand vizier, with a calm 
air, “ to, make peace or war.“ © But,” adds the 
king, „have you not the whole Ruſſian army in your 


© power?” © Our law orders,” anſwers the vizier, 


gravely, “ to. give peace to our enemies, when they 
© implore our mercy.” And does it command you,” 
reſumes the king in a paſſion, * to make a bad treaty, 
ce when you may impoſe what laws you pleaſe? Does it 
* nqt depend on you whether: the czar is led a. priſoner 
te to Conſtantinople.”...! .,.4 ., - - 
The Turk, driven to this extremity, replied very 
coldly, © and who would have governed his empire 
re in his abſence? It is not proper that all kings ſhould 
& jeave their dominions.“ Charles made no other 
anſwer, than by a ſmile of indignation. He then threw 
himlcli down upon a ſopha, and eyeing the vizier, with 
„ 80 an 


1 1 
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an air of contempt and reſentment, ſtretehed sub his 
leg, and entangling his ſpur in the Turk's robe, ur- 
ſely-tore it; after which; he roſe up, remoùnte 
orſe, and with a heavy heart returned to Benderr 
Poniatowſky continued ſome time longer with thi 
grand vizier, to try if he could prevail upon him By 
more gentle means, to extort greater conceſſions from 
the czar; but the hour of prayer being come, the 


Turk, without anſwering a lingle word, went os "with, 
42 to attend divine ſervice- Tv 209; eee eee 
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Tntrigues at the Ottoman Porte: —The Kam 7 Tartary ant 
the Baſba of Bender endeavour to force Charles to de- 
part: — He defends himſelf with forty Domeſtics again 

4 whole Army: — Is taken, and treated as a Priſoner. 1 


E fortune of the king of Sweden, ſo altered 
Am what it had been, perſecuted him even in' 
the moſt trivial circumſtances : he found on his return 
his little camp at Bender, and all his Fon, over- 
"flowed by the waters of the Neiſter: he, therefore, re- 
tired to the e of a few miles, near to the vill 
called Varnitza; and, as if he had had a ſecret res 
boding of what was to befal him, he there built a large 
houſe of ſtone, capable, on occaſion, to ſuſtain an aſ- 
ſault for ſome hours. He even furniſhed it magnifi- 
cently, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, in order to com- 
mand reſpect from the Turks. 

' He likewiſe built two other houſes, one for his chan 
cery, and the other for his favorite Grothuſen, who 
kept a table at the king's expence. While the king 
was thus employed in building near Bender, as if he 
had been always to remain in Turky, Baltagi Mehemet, 
dreading more than ever the intrigues and complaints 
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of this prince at the porte, had ſent the reſident of 
the emperor of Germany into Vienna, to demand a 
free paſſage for the king of Sweden, through the here- 


| ditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria. - This envoy 


in three weeks returned with a promiſe from the im- 
perial regency, that every proper honour ſhould be 
paid to Charles XII. and that he ſhould be ſafely con- 


Aucted to Pomerania. 


Application was made to the regency of Vienna, 
becauſe Charles, the emperor of Germany, who had 
u ceeded Joſeph, was then in Spain diſputing the 
crown of that kingdom with Philip V. While the 
German envoy was executing this commiſſion at Vienna, 
the grand vizier fent three baſhas to the king of 
Sweden, to ſignify to him that he muſt quit the Turkiſh 
dominions. 


The king, who had been informed of the orders 


with which they were charged, cauſed immediate 


notice to be given them, that if they preſumed to 
make him any propoſals contrary to his honour, or to 
the reſpect that was due to him, he would have them 
all three hanged within the hour, The Baſha of 


Theſſalonica, who delivered the meſſage, ſmothered 


the harſhneſs of the commiſſion under the. moſt re- 
ſpectful terms. Charles finiſhed the audience, with- 
out deigning ever to return an anſwer. His chancel- 


lor, Mullern; who remained with the three Baſhas, 
briefly explained to them his maſter's refuſal, which 


indeed they ſufficiently comprehended by his ſilence. 

be grand vizier, however, was not to be diverted; 
he ordered Iſmael baſha, the new ſeraſquier of Bender, 
to threaten the king with the ſultan's indignation, if 
he did not make his determination without delay. 
This ſeraſquier was a man of a mild temper, and en- 
gaging addreſs, which had gained him the good will 


dl Charles, and the friendſmip of all the Swedes. The 


king entered into a conference with him; but it was 
only to tell him, that he would not depart till Achmet 
had granted him two demands; the puniſhment of his 
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grand vizier, and an hundred thouſand men to return 
with him into Poland. 48 A8 52 

Baltagi Mehemet knew very well that Charles re- 
mained in Turky only to ruin him; he accordingly 
planted guards in all the roads from Bender to Con- 
ſtantinople, to intercept the king's letters. He did 
more, he retrenched his Thaim,” that is to ſay, the 
proviſion with which the Porte furniſhes thoſe princes 
to whom ſhe furniſhes an aſylum. That of the king of 
Sweden was immenſe, conſiſting of five hundred crowns 
a day in money, and a profuſion of every thing that 
could contribute to maintain a court in ſplendor and 
affluence. _ : , * 64d 

As ſoon as the king underſtood that the vizier had 
preſumed to retrenck his allowance, he turned to the 
ſteward of his houſhold, and ſaid, © Hitherto you have 
* only had two tables, but I command you for the 
c future to have four.” 16 8 | 
The officers of Charles XII. were accuſtomed ta 
eſteem nothing impoſſible which their maſter orderedg 
at preſent, however, they had neither money nor provi» 
ſions, and were obliged to borrow at twenty, thirty, 
and forty per cent. of the officers, domeſticks, and 
janiſſaries, who were grown rich by the profuſion of the 

Mr. Fabricius, the envoy of Holſtein ; Jeffreys, 
the miniſter of England; and their ſecretaries and 
friends, gave all that they had. The king, with his 
uſual ſtatelineſs, and without any concern about the 
morrow, ſubſiſted on theſe preſents, which could not 
have ſufficed him long. It was therefore neceſſary to 
elude the vigilance of the guards, and to ſend ſecretly 
to Conſtantinople to borrow money of the European 
merchants. But they all refuſed to lend money to a 
king, who ſeemed to have put himſelf out. of a condi- 
tion ever to repay them. One Engliſh merchant 
alone, named Cook, ventured to lend him about forty 
thouſand crowns, though had the king of Sweden died, 
he would have loſt the whole. This money was 
brought to the king's little camp, juſt as they began to be 
in want of every thing, and without hopes of any relief. 

In 


IT 
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In this interval, M. Poniatowſky wrote, even from 


the camp of the grand vizier, a relation of the cam 
paign at Pruth, in which he accuſed Baltagi Mehemet 
of cowardice and treachery. An old janiſſary, pro- 
voked at the weakneſs of the vizier, and gained more- 
over by the preſents of Poniatowſky, undertook to de- 
liver this aceount, and having obtained leave, preſented 
the letter with his own hand to the Sultan. | 
Poniatowſky, a few'days after, left the camp, and 
repaired to the Ottoman Porte, to form intrigues againſt 
the grand vizier, according to his uſual cuſtom. 
Circumſtances were favourable. The czar, at li- 
berty, did not hurry himſelf to perform his engage- 
ments: the keys of Azoph were not yet come: the 
grand vizier, who was anſwerable for them, and who, 
with reaſon, dreaded the indignation of his maſter, 
did not dare to appear in his preſenee. A 
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The ſeraglio, at that time, was filled more than 
ever, with intrigues and factions. Theſe cabals, which 
Exiſt in all courts, and which in our court“ commonly 
end in the diſmiſſion of the miniſter, or, at moſt, in 
his baniſhment, never fail at Conſtantinople to oc- 
caſion the lofs of more than one head: the preſent 
plot proved fatal to the old vizier Chourlouli, and to 
Oſman, the .lieutenant of Baltagi Mehemet, who was 
the principal author of the peace of Pruth, and had 
afterwards obtained a conſiderable poſt at the Porte. 
Among Oſman's treafures was found the Czarina's 
ring, and twenty thouſand pieces of gold, of the 
Saxon and Ruſſian coin, which was a proof that money 
alone had extricated the czar of Muſcovy from the 
precipice of ruin; and at the ſame time had deſtroyed 
the fortunes of Charles XII. The vizier, Baltagi 
Mehemet, was baniſhed to the iſle of Lemnos, where 

he died three years after. The ſultan did not ſeize 
his effects, either at his baniſhment, or at his death. 
He was however far from being rich; his poverty 
therefore is an excuſe for the remembrance of him. 
The Court of France, _ 8 
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+ To this grand vizier ſucceeded: Juſſuf, that is to 
ſay Joſeph; whoſe incidents of life was as ſingular as 
that of his predeceſſors. He was born on the frontiers 
of Muſcoyy, and was taken priſoner at ſix years of age, 
together with his family, and had been ſold to a 
janiſſary. He had been for ſome time a ſervant in the 
Seraglio, and at laſt became the ſecond perſon in that 
very empire, wherein he had been a ſlave; but then 
he was only the ſhadow of a miniſter. The young 
ſelictor, Ali Coumourgi, raiſed him to that uncertain 
poſt, in hopes of one day filling it himſelf; and Juſſuf, 
is creature, had nothing to do but to ſacrifice the 
ſeals of the empire to the will of this favourite. The 
politicks of the Ottoman court ſeemed to undergo a 
total alteration, from the very beginning of this vizier's 
adminiſtration: The czar's plenipotentiaries, who re- 
ſided at Conſtantinople, either as miniſters or as hoſ- 
tages, were treated better than ever; the grand vizier 
confirmed with them the peace of Pruth; but that 
which mortified the king of Sweden above all was, to 
hear that the ſecret alliance made with the czar at 
Conſtantinople, was brought about by the mediation 
of the Ambaſſadors of England and Holland. | 
Conſtantinople, ſince the time of Charles's retreat 
to Bender, was become what Rome hath ſo often 
been, the centre of the negociations of Chriſtendom. 
Count Deſaleurs, the ambaſſador from France, ſup- 
ported the intereſts of Charles and Staniſlaus: the 
miniſter of the emperor of Germany oppoſed them; 
therefore the factions of Sweden and Muſcovy claſhed, 
as thoſe of France and Spain have long, done at the 

court of Rome. | 
England and Holland, who ſeemed to be neuter, 
were not fo in reality, the new commerce which the 
czar had opened at Peterſburgh attracted the attention 

of theſe two commercial nations. 
The Engliſh and Dutch are always for that prince 
who favoured their trade the moſt. There was much 
to be obtained by the czar, and therefore it is not 
turprizing that the Miniſters of England and —_— 
ould 


| having received his from their hands. 
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ſhould ſerve him privately at the Ottoman Porte. One 
of the conditions of this new alliance was, that Charles 
ſhould be immediately obliged to quit the Turkiſh 
empire; whether it was that the czar hoped to 
ſeize his perſon on the road, or that he thought Charles 


leis formidable in his own kingdom than in Turky, 


where he was always on the point of arming the Otto- 


man troops againſt the Ruſſian empire. 


The king of Sweden was continually ſoliciting the 
Porte to ſend him back through Poland with a nu- 
merous army. The divan, in fact, reſolved to ſend 
him back with a ſimple guard of ſeven or eight thou- 
fand men, not as a king whom they wiſh to aſſiſt, 
but as a gueſt, whom they wanted to get rid of. For 
this purpoſe the ſultan Achmet wrote to him in theſe 


2 | | | 
. © Moſt powerful among the kings, adorers of Jeſus 
6 Redrefler of wrongs and injuries, and protector 
aof juſtice in the portes and republicks of the South 
% and North; ſhining in majeſty, friend of honour and 


glory, and of our ſublime Porte, Charles, king of 


% Sweden, whoſe enterpriſes God crown with fucceſs. 
« As ſoon as the moſt illuſtrious Achmet, formerly 
Chiaoux Pachi, ſhall have the honour to preſent you 
with this letter, adorned with our Imperial ſeal, be 
perſuaded and convinced of the truth of our intentions 
therein contained, via. that though we did propoſe 
ence more to march our ever victorious army againſt 
the czar, yet that prince, to avoid the juſt reſentment 
which we had conceived at his delaying to execute the 
treaty concluded on the banks of the Pruth, and after= 
wards renewed at our ſublime porte, having ſurrendered 
into our hands the caſtle and city of Azoph, and 
endeavoured through the mediation of the ambaſſadors 
of England and Holland, our ancient allies, to cul- 
tivate a laſting peace. with us, we have granted his 
requeft, and given to his plenipotentiaries, who remain 
with us as hoſtages, our Imperial ratification, after 


«We. 
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* We have given to the moſt honourable and valiant 
Delvit Gherai, kam of Budziach, Crim Tartary, Na- 
gay, and Circaſſia, and to our moſt ſage counſellor and 
noble ſeraſquier of Bender, Iſmael, (whom God preſerve, 
and dre their magnificence and wiſdom,) our in- 
violable and ſalutary "orders for your return through 
Poland, according to your firſt intention, which hath. 
been again preſented: to us in your name. You muſt, 
therefore, prepare to depart under the auſpices of pro- 
vidence, and with an honourable guard, the approach- 
ing winter, in order to return to your own territories, 
raking care to paſs in friendſhip through thoſe of 
Poland. 

« Whatever is neceſſary for your journey ſhall . 
furniſhed you by my ſublime porte, as well in money as 
in men, horſes, and waggons. We, above all things, 
exhort and recommend to you, to give the moſt polite 
and intelligible orders to all the Swedes, other 
perſons in your retinue, to commit no outrage, nor be 
guilty of any action that may tend either directly or in- 
directly to violate this peace and alliance. 

“ You will, by theſe means, preſerve our  good-will, 
of which we ſhall endeavour to give you as great and as 
frequent marks as occafion ſhall offer, Our troops 
deſtined to accompany you ſhall receive orders conform-, | 
able to our Imperial intentions. 

Given at our ſublime parte of Conſtantinople. 

the fourteenth of the moon Rebyal Eurech, 
1214, which anſwers to the nineteenth of 

Aprii, 1712. 

| This letter did not yet deprive the king of Sweden 
of his hopes: he wrote to the ſultan, that he ſhould” 
ever retain à grateful remembrance of the favours his” 
highneſs had beſtowed on him, but that he believed 
the ſultan was too juſt to ſend him back with the ſimple 
guard of a flying camp into a country ſtill overwhelmed 
with the czar's troops. And indeed the emperor of 
Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the firſt article of the peace of 
Pruth, by which he engaged himſelf to withdraw all 
his troops from Poland, had ſent freſh ones into that 
| Kiovgdom 
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kingdom; and what appears ſurprizing, the grand 
ſeignior knew nothing of the matter. 
The bad policy of the porte, in being ſo much 
guided by vanity as to allow chriſtian princes to have 
ambaſſadors at Conſtantinople, without ever ſending a 
ſingle agent to any chriſtian court, often gives the latter 
an opportunity of diſcovering, and ſometimes of direct- 
ing the moſt ſecret reſolutions of the ſultan, at a time 
when the divan is in a profound ignorance of what 


paſſes in the chriſtian world, _ $3 

The ſultan, ſhut up in his ſeraglio among his 
women and cunuchs, can ſee but with the eyes of the 
grand vizier: that miniſter is alſo as inacceſſible ' as 
his maſter, his whole time being wholly engroſſed with 
the intrigues of his ſeraglio; and having no foreign 
correſpondence, is commonly deceived himſelf, or elſe 
deceives the ſultan, who depoſes, or has him ſtrangled 
the very firſt offence, 'in order to chuſe another miniſter 
as ignorant or as perfidious, who behaves like his 
predeceſſors, and ſoon ſhares the ſame fate. 

Such for the moſt part is the inactivity and the 
indolent ſecurity of this court, that were the chriſtian 
princes to league themſelves againſt it, their fleets 
might be at Dardanelles, and their land forces at the, 
gates of Adrianople, before the Turks would dream of 

efending themſelves; but. the different intereſts, 
which always divide the chriſtian world, preſerve the 
Turks from a fate, to which, by their want of policy, 
and by their ignorance of the art of war, both by ſea 
and land, they ſeem at preſent expoſed, _ 
Achmet was ſo little informed of what paſſed in 
Poland, that he ſent an aga to enquire whether it was 
true that the czar's troops were ſtill in that country: 
the king of | Sweden's two ſecretaries, who* underſtood . 
the Turkiſh language, accompanied the aga, and were 


_ 


to ſerve as witneſſes againſt him, in caſe he ſhould 


make a falſe report. N ä | 
This aga ſaw the truth of the king's aſſertion with 
his own eyes, and. informed the Sultan of every par- 
ticular. Achmet, fired with indignation, was going 
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to ſtrangle the grand vizier; but the favourite, who 
protected him, and who thought he ſhould have oc- 
caſion for, him, obtained his pardon, and ſupported 
him ſome time longer in the miniſt yr. 
The Ruſſians. were now , openly eſpouſed by the 
vizier, and ſecretly by Ali Coumourgi, who had 
changed ſides; but the ſultan was ſo provoked, the 
infraction of the treaty was ſo manifeſt, and. the janiſ- 
ſaries, who often make the . miniſters the favourites, 
and even the ſultans tremble, demanded war with 
ſuch clamour, that no one in the ſeraglio durſt offer, 
a more moderate propoſal, 18 
The grand ſeignior immediately committed to the 
Seven et ==> the Ruſhan ambaſſadors, ho were now 
as much accuſtomed to go to priſon. as to an audience. 
War was Mg el pe againſt the czar, the horſes 
tails were diſplayed, and orders were given to all the 
baſhas to aſſemble an army of two hundred thouſand 
men. The ſultan himſelf. quitted Conſtantinople,, and 
5 to fix his court at Adrianople, where he might 
de nearer to the ſeat of war. mu 

In the mean, time, a ſolemn embaſſy, ſent. to the 
grand ſeignior by Auguſtus and the republic of Poland 
was advancing on the road to Adrianople, at the head 
of which embaſſy was the Palatine of * with a 
retinue of above three hundred perſons... 
Every one that compoſed; the embaſſy were ſeized 
and impriſoned. in. one of the ſuburbs of the city: 
Never was the King of,.Sweden's. party more highly 
flattered than on this occaſion, and yet this. great pre- 
paration was rendered uſeleſs, and all their hopes were 
again diſappointed. r 0 0 98 
If we may believe a public miniſter, a man of ſaga- 
city and penetration, who reſided at that time, at Con- 
ſtantinople, young Coumourgi had already other de- 
ſigns in his head, than that of diſputing a deſert 
country with the czar by a doubtful war. 1 had pro- 
poſed to ſtrip the Venetians of Pelopponneſus, now 
called the Morea, and to make himſelf maſter of Hun- 
gary. e 
| He 
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He waited for the execution of his great deſigns till 
he ſhould have attained the poſt of grand vizier, from 
which he was ftill excluded on account of his youth. 
In this view it was more for his advantage to be the 


ally than the enemy of the czar; it was neither his in- 


tereſt nor his inclination to keep the king of Sweden 
any longer, and ſtill leſs to arm the Turkith empire in 
his favour. He not only reſolved to diſmiſs that 
prince, but he openly declared that far the future, he 
would permit no chriſtian miniſter to refide at Conſtan- 
tinople; that all the common ambaſſadors were bur 
fo many honourable ſpies, wha corrupted: or betrayed 
the viziers, and had too long influenced the intrigues 
of the ſeraglio; and that the Franks ſettled at Peſa, 
and in the fea-ports of the Levant, were merchants, 
who needed à conſul only, and not an ambaſſador. 
The grand vizier, who owed his poſt and his life to the 
favourite, and who ſtdod in fear of kim, complied with 


His intentions with the more alacrity, as he had fold 


himſelf to the Ruſſians, and hoped by this means to 
be revenged on the king of Sweden, who had en- 
deavoured to ruin him. The mufti, a creature of Ali 
Coumourgi, was alſo the flave to his will; he had ad- 
viſed a war with Ruſſia, when the favourite wiſhed it; 
but the moment Courtionrgi changed his opinion, he 
likewiſe pronounced it to be unjuſt: thus was the army 
hardly aſfetmbled before they began to liſten to propo- 
fals of accommodation. The vice chancellor Schaf- 
firof, and young Czeremetof, the haſtages and plenipo- 
| er ſeve- 
rat negociations, that the czar ſhould ' withdraw his 
troops from Poland; The grand vizier, who well 
knew that the czar would never execute this treaty, 
made no ſcruple to ſign it; and the ſultan ſatisfied 
with having, in appearance, impoſed laws on the Ruſ- 
fians, remained ſtill at Adrianople. Thus, in leſs than 
fix months, was peace ratified with the czar, war de- 
elared, and peace renewed again. 
The principal article of all theſe treaties was to oblige 
the king of Sweden to depart. The ſultan, however, 
W , Was 
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was not willing, to endanger his own honour, and that 
of the Ottoman empire, by expoſing the king to the 
riſk of his being taken by his enemies on the road, It 
was ſtipulated t — he ſhould depart; but then on con- 
dition that the ambaſſadors of Poland and Muſco 
ſhould be reſponſible for the ſafety of his perſon; thets 
ambaſſadors accordingly ſwore, in the name of — 
maſters, that neither the czar nor the king of Poland 
ſhould moleſt him on his journey; and Charles was to 
engage, on his fide, that he would not attempt to ex: 
cite any commotions in Poland. The divan having 
thus ſettled the fate of Charles; Iſmael, ſeraſquier of 
Bender, repaired to Varnitza, where the king was en- 
camped, to acquaint him with the reſolutions of the 
Porte, inſinuating to him with great politeneſs, that 
there was no time for delay, and that he muſt neceſſa- 
rily depart. 

Charles made no other anſwer, than that the grand 
ſeignior had promiſed him an army, and not a guard; 
and that kings ought to keep their word. 

In the mean time, general Fleming, the miniſter and 
favourite of Auguſtus, maintained à ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the kam of Tartary, and the ſeraſquier of 
Bender. La Mare, a French gentleman, a colonel in 
the ſervice of Saxony, had — ſeveral journies from 
Bender to Dreſden; and all theſe | Journies were ſtrongly 
ſuſpected. 

At this very time, the king of Sweden cauſed a 
courier, whom Fleming had ſent. to the Tartarian 
prince, to be arreſted on the frontiers of Walachia. 
The letters · were brought to him, and decyphered ; 
from hence it clearly appeared that a correſpondence 
was carried on between the Tartars and the court of 
Dreſden ; but the letters were conceived in ſuch ambi- 
guous and general terms, that it was difficult to diſ- 
cover, whether Auguſtus only intended to detach the 
Turks from the intereſt of Sweden, or whether he meant 
that the kam ſhould deliver Charles to the , as he 
conducted him back to * | 4 
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It would appear hard of belief, that a prince ſo ge- 
nerous as Auguſtus, would, by ſeizing the perſon of the 
king of Sweden, endanger the lives of his ambaſſadors, 
and of three hundred Poliſh gentlemen, who were de- 
tained at Adrianople as pledges for Charles's ſafety. 

But on the other hand it is well known, that Fleming, 


the abſolute miniſter of Auguſtus, was a ſubtle man, 


and not very ſcrupulous. The outrages committed on 
the elector by the king of Sweden might ſeem to render 
any revenge excuſeable; and it might be thought, 
that, if the court of Dreſden could buy Charles from 
the kam of Tartary, they would eaſily purchaſe the 


liberty of the Poliſh hoſtages at the Ottoman Porte. 


All theſe reaſons were carefully agitated by the king, 
Mullern, his privy chancellor, and Grothuſen his fa- 
vourite. They read the letters again and again; and 
their unhappy ſituation making them more fuſpicious, 
they reſolved to believe the worſt. 
A few days after, the king was confirmed in his ſuſ- 
picions, by the precipitate departure of count Sapieha, 
who had taken refuge with him, and now quitted him 
abruptly, to go to Poland to throw himſelf into the 
arms of Auguſtus. In any other ſituation he would 
have regarded Sapieha only as a malcontent; but 
in his preſent delicate condition, he did not heſitate to 
pronounce him a traitor. The repeated importunities 
with which they now preffed him to depart converted 
his ſuſpicions into certainty. The obſtinacy of his 
character, joined with theſe circumſtances, confirmed 
him in the opinion that they intended to betray him 
and deliver him up to his enemies, though this plot 
hath never been fully proved. | 
- He might deceive himſelf in ſuppoſing that Auguſ- 
tus had made a bargain with the Tartars for his perſon ; 
but he was much more deceived in relying on the fuc- 
cours of the Ottoman court. Be that as it will, he 
reſolved to gain time. 1 E ae ee 
He told the baſha of Bender, that he could not de- 
Part, without having money to pay his debts; for 
though his“ Thaim” had for a long time been duly 
2 Be paid, 
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paid, his liberality had always obliged him to borrow; 
The baſha aſked him how much he wanted? The 
king replied, at a hazard, a thouſand purſes, amount- 
ing to fifteen hundred thouſand livres, full weight, 
The baſha wrote to the Porte; and the ſultan, in the 
room of a thouſand purſes which Charles had aſked, 
ſent twelve hundred, and wrote the baſha the following 


letter: 


Letter from the GRAND SEIONTOR, 10 the Baſha of 
We BENDER, | OT 
c The purport of this imperial letter is to acquaint 
« you, that upon your. repreſentation and requeſt, 
« and, upon that of the moſt noble Delvet Gherai, kam 
« to our ſublime Porte, our imperial munificence 
e hath granted a thouſand purſes to the king of Swe- 
« den, which ſhall be ſent to Bender, under the care 
« and conduct of the moſt illuſtrious Mehemet baſha, 


te formerly Chioux Pachi, to remain in your cuſtody, - 


ce till the time of the departure of the king of Swe- 
« den, whoſe ſteps God direct, and then to be given 
te to him, together with two hundred purſes more, as 
“ an overplus of our imperial liberality, which ex- 
« ceeds his demands. | | 
With regard to the route of Poland, which he 
e is at liberty to chuſe, you and the kam, who are 
e to. accompany him, ſhall take ſuch wife and pru- 
« dent meaſures, as may, during the whole journey, 
te prevent, as well the troops under your command 
te as thoſe of the king of Sweden, from committing 
* any outrage, or being guilty of any action that may 
« be. efteemed contrary to the peace which till ſubſiſts 
te between our ſublime Porte and the kingdom and re- 
ee public of Poland; to the end, the king may paſs 
* as, a friend under our protection. 
. © By doing this, (which you muſt expreſsly require 
* him to do) he will receive on the part of the Poles 
« every honour and reſpect due to his majeſty ; of 
ce whichwehave been aſſured by the ambaſſadors of Au- 
<« guſtus and the republic, who, on this condition, have 
. 4 N 2 « even 
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te even offered themſelves, together with ſeveral other 
ie Poliſh nobles, if we required it, as hoſtages for the 
« ſecurity of his paſſage. 
When the time which you, together with the moſt 
40 noble Delvet Gherai, ſhall fix for the march, is 
& come, you ſhall put yourſelf at the head of your 
© brave ſoldiers, among whom ſhall be the Tartars, 
having the kam at their head; and you ſhall then 
conduct the king of Sweden and his men. | 
And may it pleaſe the only God, the Almighty, 
tc tg direct your fte eps and theirs. T he baſha of Aulos 
ee Hall remain at Bender with a regiment of ſpahis and 
© another of janiſſaries, to defend it in your abſence; 
ce” and in following our imperial orders and intentions, 
ee in all theſe points and articles, you will render your- 
te ſelf worthy of the continuance of our imperial fa- 


cc vour, as well as the praiſe and recompence due to 
e all thoſe who obſerve them.” 


« Done at our imperial reſidence of Conſtan- 
& tinople, the 2d of the moon Cheval, 1214 
600 of the Hegira.” 


During the time they v were waiting for this anſwer 
from the grand ſeignior, the king wrote to the Porte, 
complaining of the treachery of which he imagined 
the kam of Tartary to be guilty; but all the paſſages 
were ſo well guarded, and beſides, the miniſter was 
againſt him, that his letters never reached the ſultan; 
nay, the vizier ſtopped M. Deſaleurs from coming to 
Adrianople, where the Porte then was, for fear that 

miniſter, who was an agent of the king of Sweden, 
ſhould endeavour to diſconcert the plan he had formed 
for obliging him to depert. 

Charles, enraged at ſeeing himſelf thus hunted, as. 
it were, from the grand ſeignior's dominions, deter. 
mined not to quit them at all. 

He might have deſired to return through the' terri- 
tories of Germany, or to take ſhipping on the Black Sea, 
In order to ſail to Marſeilles 57 the Mediterranean, but 
he rather choſe to aſk nothing, and to wait the event. 

— I 
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When the twelve hundred purſes were arrived, His 
treaſurer, Grothuſen, who had learned the Turkiſh 
language during his long ſtay in the country, ,went to 
wait upon the baſha without an interpreter, with the 
deſign of drawing the money from him, and then to 
form ſome new intrigue at the Porte, being continually 
held up by the fooliſh ſuppoſition, that the Swediſh 
party would at laſt be able to arm the Ottoman em- 
pire againſt the czar. 0 «fe 

Grothuſen told the baſha, that the king was not able 
to prepare his equipages without money. But, 
ſaid the baſna, we ſhall ſettle all the expences of 
your departure; your maſter has no occaſion to be 
* at any expence while he continues under my pro- 
« tection,” 

_ 'Grothuſen replied, that there was ſo much difference 
between the equipages of the Turks and thoſe of the 
Franks, that they were obliged to have recourſe to the 
artificers of Sweden and Poland reſiding at Varnitza. - 

He aſſured him that his maſter was diſpoſed to de- 
parts and that this money would facilitate and haſten 

is departure. The baſha, too confidently, gave the 
twelve hundred purſes; and attended the king a few 
days after, in a moſt reſpectful manner, to receive his 
orders for his departure. | | 

His ſurprize was inconceivable, when the king told 
him he was not yet ready to go, and that he wanted a 
thouſand purſes more. The baſha, confounded at this 
anſwer, was ſome time before he could ſpeak. He 
then retired to a window, where he was obſerved to 
ſhed ſome tears. At laſt, addreſſing himſelf to the 
king, © I ſhall loſe my head,” ſays he, © for having 
© obliged your majeſty : I have given you the twelve 
ce hundred purſes againſt the expreſs orders of my 
© {overeign.” Having ſaid this he withdrew, op- 
preſſed with grief. 

As he was going, the king ſtopped him, and ſaid, 
that he would excuſe him to the ſultan. Ah!” re- 
plied the Turk, as he departed, © my maſter knows 

5 3 « not 
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* not how to excuſe faults, though he perfectly well 
© underſtands the method of puniſhing them.“ | 

Iſmael Baſha carried this piece of news to the kam, 
who had received the ſame orders with the baſha, nor 
to ſuffer the twelve hundred purſes to be given to the 
king before his departure, and yet had conſented to the 
delivery of the money ; he was as apprehenſive as the 
baſha of the indignation of the grand ſeignior. They 
both wrote to the Porte to ;uſtif/ themſelves; proteſt- 
ing that they had given the twelve hundred purſes, 
upon the ſolemn promiſes of the king's miniſter that 


he would depart without delay; and beſeeching his 


highneſs, he would not impute the king's refuſal to 
their diſobedience. s 

Charles, ſtill perſiſting in the idea that the kam and 
baſha wanted to deliver him up to his enemies, ordered 
Mr. Funk, at that time his envoy at the Ottoman 
court, to lay his complaints againſt them before the 
ſultan, and to aſk a thouſand purſes more. His own 
great generoſity, and the little account he made of 
money, hindered him from ſeeing the meanneſs of this 


propoſal. He did it merely to have a refuſal, and in 


order to have a freſh pretext for not departing. But a 


man muſt be reduced to ſtrange extremities, to ſtand in 
need of ſuch artifices. Savari, his interpreter, an artful 
and enterprizing man, carried his letter to Adrianople, 
in ſpite of the diligence which the grand vizier had uſed 
to guard the paſſes. * 
Funk was obliged to make this dangerous demand, 
But all the anſwer he received was to be thrown into 
priſon. ' The Sultan, in a paſſion, convoked an ex- 
traordinary divan, and, what very ſeldom happens, 
ſpoke himſelf on the occaſion. His ſpeech, according 
to the tranſlation then made of it, was as follows: 
I hardly ever knew the king of Sweden but by 
de his defeat at Pultowa, and by his deſiring me to 
grant him an aſylum in my dominions; I have not, 
I believe, any need of him, nor any reaſon either 
5 to love or fear him; yet notwithſtanding, without 
e conſulting any other motives than the hoſpitality of 
a mW: 


i 
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& a muſſulman, and my own generoſity, which ſheds 


l « the dew of its favours upon the great as well as the 
| « ſmall; upon ſtrangers as well as my own ſubjects; 
, « J have received and aſſiſted him, his miniſters, of- 
t « ficers, and ſoldiers, and have not ceaſed for theſe 
e ec three years and a half to load him with preſents. 

e etc T have granted him a conſiderable guard to con- 
e te duct him into his own kingdom. He aſked a 
y 


« thouſand purſes to defray ſome X nces, though I 
c 


« pay them all; in the room of which, I granted him 
y « twelve hundred. After having got theſe out of the 
t ec hands of the Seraſquier of Bender, he aſks a thouſand 
$ « purſes more, and refuſes to depart, under a pre- 
0 tc tence that the guard is too ſmall, whereas, it is but 


& too large to paſs through the country of a friend. 
1 J aſk then, whether it would be violating the 
1 « laws of hoſpitality, to ſend back this prince; and 
1 « whether foreign powers ought to accuſe me of 
C ce violence and mjuffice, in caſe I ſhould be obliged 
1 «© to compel him to depart?” All the divan anſwered, 
f that by ſo doing, the grand ſeignior would act but 
$ with juſtice. | 
1 The mufti declared that hoſpitality from muſſulmen 
a towards infidels, was not required, and much leſs to- 
1 wards the ungrateful ; and he gave his fetſa a kind of 
| mandate, which generally accompanies the important 
, orders of the grand ſeignior ; theſe fetſas are revered 
, as oracles, though the very perſons by whom they are 
given are as much ſlaves to the Sultan as any others. 
' The order and the fetſa were carried to Bender by 
2 the Bouyouk Imraour, grand maſter of the horſe, and 
, a chiaou baſha, firſt uſher, The baſha of Bender re- 
; ceived the order at the houſe of the Kam of Tartary, 
; from whence he immediately repaired to Varnitza, to 
aſk the king whether he would depart as a friend, or 
N reduce him to the neceſſity of executing the Sultan's 
) orders. / #7, EF 
, Charles, thus menaced, was not maſter of his 
j paſſion. © Obey your maſter, if you dare,” ſays he 
to the baſha, © and leave my preſence immediately.” 


N 4 The 
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The baſha, fired with -indignation, returned at full 
gallop, contrary to the uſual cuſtom of the Turks; 
and chancing to meet Fabricius in his way, he called 
out to him, as he paſſed, ſaying, The king will not 
ee hear reaſon; you will ſee ſtrange things . 

The ſame day he diſcontinued the ſupply of the king's 
- Proviſions, and removed his guard of janiſſaries. He 
cauſed intimation to be given to all the Poles and 
Coffacks at Varnitza, that, if they had a mind to have 
any proviſions, they muſt quit the camp of the king 

of Sweden, and repair to Bender, and put themſelves 
under the protection of the Porte. They all obeyed, 
.and left the king without any other attendants than 
the officers of his houſhold, and three hundred Swediſh 
ſoldiers, to make head againſt twenty thouſand Tartars, 
and fix thouſand Turks. eG | 

There was now no proviſion in the camp either for 

the men or their horſes. The king ordered twenty of 
the fine Arabian horſes, which had been ſent him by 
the grand ſeignior, to be ſhot without the camp, ſay- 
ing, © I will have none of their proviſions, nor their 
« horſes.” This was an excellent regale to the Tar- 
tars, who, as is well known, think horſe fleſh delicious 
food. In the mean time, the Turks and Tartars in- 
veſted the king's little camp on every fide. 
The king, without the leaſt diſcompoſure, made a 
regular intrenchment with his three hundred Swedes, 
in which work he himſelf affiſted ; his chancellor, his 
treaſurer, his ſecretaries, his valets de chambre, and all 
domeſticks giving likewiſe their aſſiſtance. Some 
barricadoed the windows, and others faſtened beams 
behind the doors, in the form of buttreſſes. 

As ſoon as the houſe was ſufficiently barricadoed, 
and the king had rode round his pretended. fortifica- 
tion, he ſat down to cheſs with his Fe oarite Grothuſen, 
with as much tranquility as if every thing was in the 
greateſt ſecurity. Happily M. Fabricius, the-envoy of 
Holſtein, did not lodge at Varnitza, but at a ſmall 
village between Varnitza and Bender, where Mr. Jef- 
fereys, the Engliſh envoy to the king of Sweden, 2570 
. | , wiſe 
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wiſe reſided. Theſe two miniſters, ſeeing the ſtorm 
ready to burſt, took on themſelves the office of me- 
diators between the Turks and the king. The kam, 
and eſpecially the baſha of Bender, who had no mind 
to offer violence to the Swediſh monarch, received 
with eagerneſs the offers of theſe two miniſters. They 

had two conferences at Bender, in which they were 
aſſiſted by the uſher of the ſeraglio, and the grand 
maſter of the horſe, who had brought the ſultan's 
order, and the mufti's fetſa. 

M. Fabricius * declared to them that his Swediſh 
majeſty had many cogent reaſons to believe that they 
meant to deliver him up to his enemies in Poland. 
The kam, the baſha, and all the reſt, ſwore by their 
heads, and called God to witneſs, that they deteſted an 
action ſo horribly perfidious; and that they would ſhed 
the laſt drop of their blood rather than ſuffer the leaſt 
diſreſpect to be ſhewn to the king in Poland; adding, 
that they had in their hands the Ruſſian and Poliſh am- 
baſſadors, who would anſwer with their lives for the 
leaſt affront that ſhould be offered to the king of 
Sweden. In fine, they complained bitterly that the 
king ſhould conceive ſuch injurious ſuſpicions againſt 

eople who had received him fo politely, and treated 
1 — with ſo much humanity. Though oaths are fre- 
quently the language of perfidy, Fabricius could not 
help being perſuaded : he thought he could diſcern in 
their proteſtations that air of truth which falſehood can, 
at beſt, but imitate imperfectly. He knew perfectly 
well there had been a ſecret correſpondence between 
the kam of Tartary and king Auguſtus; but he was 
at laſt perſuaded, that the only end of their negociation 
was to oblige Charles XII. to quit the dominions of 
the grand ſeignior. Whether Fabricius deceived him- 
ſelf or not, he aſſured them, he would repreſent to the 
king the injuſtice of his ſuſpicions. * But”, adds he, 
« do you intend to compel him to depart?” * Yes,” 
ſays the baſha, „ ſuch is the order of our maſter.” 


* The whole of this account is related by M. Fabricius in his 
Letters. ; | ; 
He 
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He then entreated them to conſider ſeriouſly whether 


that order implied that they ſhould ſhed the blood of 


a crowned head; © yes,” replies the kam, in a paſſion, 
<« if that crowned head Aber: the grand ſeignior 
&« in his dominions.” 

In the mean time every thing being ready for the 


| aſſault, the death of Charles XII. ſeemed inevitable; 


but the order of the ſultan not expreſsly ſaying whether 
they were to kill him in caſe of reſiſtance, the baſha 
prevailed on the kam to let him diſpatch an expreſs to 
Adrianople, where the grand ſeignior then reſided, to 
receive the laſt orders of his highneſs. 

MN. Jeffereys and M. Fabricius having procured this 
Mort reſpite, haſtened to acquaint the king with it; 
they arrived with all the eagerneſs of people who brin 
good news; but were received very coldly; he called 
them unſolicited mediators, and {ſtill perſiſted in the 
belief that the order of the ſultan and the fetſa of the 


mufti were both forged, in as much as they had ſent to 
the Porte for freſh orders. ; 


— 


The Engliſh miniſter retired, firmly reſolved to inter- 


fere no more in the affairs of ſo inflexible a prince. 
M. Fabricius, beloved by the king, and more ac- 
cuſtomed to his humour than the Engliſh miniſter, re- 
mained with him, to conjure him not to hazard ſo pre- 
cious a life on ſuch an unneceſſary occaſion. 

The king for anſwer ſnewed him his fortifications, 
and. begged he would employ his mediation only to 


procure him ſome proviſions. The Turks were eaſily 


prevailed upon to allow proviſions: to be conyeyed to 
the king's camp, until the return of the courier from 


- -Adrianople. The kam himſelf had ſtrictly enjoined his 


Tartars, who were eager for pillage, not to make any 


attempt againſt the Swedes, till the arrival of freſh or- 
ders; ſo that Charles went ſometimes out of his camp 


with forty horſe, and rode through the midſt of the 
Tartars, who with great reſpect left him a free paſſage; 
he would even march directly up to their lines, which, in- 
ſtead of reſiſting, would immediately open to him. 


At 
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At laſt the order of the grand ſeignior being come, 
to put to the ſword all the Swedes who ſhould make 
the leaſt reſiſtance, and not even to — the life of 
the king, the baſha had the complaiſance to ſnew the 
order to M. Fabricius, to the end that he might make 
his laſt effort to turn the obſtinacy of Charles. Fa- 
bricius went immediately to acquaint him with theſe 
ſad tidings. Have you ſeen the order you ſpeak 
c of?” ſaid the king. Les; replied Fabricius. 
c Well then, go tell them, in my name, that this 
* ſecond order is another forgery, and that I will not 
ce depart,” Fabricius threw himſelf at his feet, fell 
into a paſſion, and reproached him with his obſtinacy ; 
but all to no purpoſe. © Return to your Turk,” ſaid 
the king to him, ſmiling ; © if they attack me, I ſhall 
* know how to defend myſelf.” 

The king's chaplains likewiſe threw themſelves on 
their knees before him, conjuring him not to expoſe 
to certain death the unhappy remains of Pultowa, and 
eſpecially his own ſacred perſon; aſſuring him that re- 
ſiſtance in ſuch a caſe was altogether unjuſtifiable ; and 
that it was a direct violation of all the laws of hoſpitality, 
to reſolve to continue with ſtrangers againſt their will ; 
eſpecially with thoſe ſtrangers who had ſo long and ſo 
generouſly ſupported him. The king, though he had 
not been angry with Fabricius, fell into a paſſion with 
his prieſts, and told them, that he had taken them to 
pray for him, and to give him advice, 

The generals Hord and Dardoff, whoſe ſentiments 
had always been againſt hazarding a battle which could 
not fail of proving unſucceſsful, - ſhewed the king their 
breaſts covered with wounds, which they had received 
in his ſervice; and aſſured, him that they were ready 
to lay down their lives for hjm ; but begged that it 
might be, at leaſt, upon a more neceſſary occaſion. 
4 I know, by your wounds, and my own,” ſays 
Charles to them, * that we have fought valiantly to- 
F gether. You have done your duty hitherto ; do it 
© to-day likewiſe.” Nothing now remained but to 
obey. Every one was aſhamed not to court death cp 
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their king. This prince, being now prepared for the 
aſſault, flattered himſelf in ſecret that he ſhould have 
the honour of ſuſtaining, with three hundred Swedes, 


the effort of a whole army. He aſſigned to every man 
his poſt : his chancellor Mullern, and the ſecretary 


Empreus and his clerks, were to defend the chancery 
houſe; baron Fief, at the head of the officers of the 
kitchen, was ſtationed in another poſt; the grooms of 
the ſtable and the cooks had another place to guard; 
for with him every one was a ſoldier: he then rode from 
the intrenchments to his houſe, promiſing rewards to 
every one, creating officers, and aſſuring them that he 
would make captains of the very meaneſt of his ſer- 
vants who ſhould fight with courage. E. vst: 6 ON: 
It was not long before they beheld the army of the 
Turks and Tartars advancing to attack this little en- 
trenchment with ten pieces of cannon and two mortars. 
The horſes tails waved in the air; the clarions ſound- 
ed; the cries of © Alla, Alla,” were heard on every 
fide. Baron Grothuſen remarked, that the Turks did 


not mix in their cries any injurious reflections againſt 


the king, but that they only called him © Demirbaſh,” 
(head of iron.) He therefore inſtantly reſolved to go 


-out of the camp alone, and unarmed; and accordingly 


advanced to the lines of the janiſſaries, moſt of whom 
had received money from him: * What, my friends,” 
ſays he to them, in their own language, © are you 
« come to maſſacre three hundred Swedes, who are 
« defenceleſs? You brave janiſſaries, who have par- 
e doned an hundred — Ruſſians, upon their 
« crying Amman, (pardon) have you forgot the many 


© favours you have received from us? and would you 


ce aſſaſſinate this great king of Sweden, whom you 
cc love, and whoſe liberality you have ſo often expe- 
« rienced ? My friends, he deſires but three days, and 
ce the orders of the ſultan are not ſo ſtrict as you are 

Theſe words produced an effect which Grothuſen 
himſelf could not have expected. The janiflaries 
ſwore by their beards that they would not attack the 
king, but would give him the three days he demanded. 
EW | | In 
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In vain the ſignal for aſſault was given; the janiſſaries, 


ſo far from obeying, threatened to fall upon their 


leaders, if they would not grant the three days to the 
king of Sweden: they then went to the baſha of Ben- 
der's tent, crying out that the ſultan's orders were fic- 
titidus; to which unexpected ſedition the baſha had 
nothing to oppoſe but patience. | | 5 
He affected a ſatisfaction at the generous reſolution 
of the janiſſaries, and ordered them to return to Ben- 
der. The kam of Tartary, being an impetuous man, 
would have given the aſſault immediately, with his 
own troops; but the baſha, who was not willing that 
the Tartars ſhould have all the honour of taking-the 
king, while he himſelf, perhaps, might be puniſhed 
for the diſobedience of the janiſſaries, perſuaded the 
kam to wait till the next day. ta | 

The baſha, on his return to Bender, aſſembled all 
the officers! of the janiſſaries, and the oldeſt ſoldiers; 
to whom he read, and alſo ſhewed them, the poſitive 
order of the ſultan, together with the mufti's fetſa. 
Sixty of the oldeſt; with venerable grey beards, who 
had received a thoufand preſents from the hands of the 
king of Sweden, propoſed to go to him in perſon, to 
intreat him to put himſelf into their hands, and to 

rmit them to ſerve him as guards. | 

The baſha agreed to it; as indeed there was no ex- 


pron: he would not have taken, rather than have 


en reduced to the neceſſity of killing this prince. 
Theſe ſixty old veterans accordingly repaired the next 
morning to Varnitza, having nothing in their hands 
but long white rods, the only arms of the janiſſaries 
when they are not at war: for the Turks regard the 
chriſtian cuſtom of carrying ſwords in time of peace, 
and of entering armed into churches, and the houſes 
of their friends, as truly. barbarous. | 
They addreſſed themſelves to baron Grothuſen and 
chancellor Mullern : they told them that they came to 
ſerve as faithful guards to the king; and that if he 


pleaſed they would conduct him to Adrianople, where 
he 
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he might perſonally ſpeak with the grand ſeignior. At 
the time they were making this propoſal, the king was 
reading the letters which were brought from Conſtan- 
tinople, and which Fabricius, who could no longer 
attend him in perſon, | had ſent him ſecretly by a ja- 
niſſary. They were from count Poniatowſky, who 
could neither ferve him at Bender nor Adrianople, be- 
ing detained at Conſtantinople, by order of the Porte, 
from the time of his making the imprudent demand of 
a thouſand purſes. He therein told the king, That 
the orders of the ſultan to ſeize or maſſacre his royal 
rſon, in caſe of reſiſtance, were but too true: that 
indeed the ſultan was deceived by his miniſters; but 
that the more he was impoſed upon, he would, for 
that very reaſon, be the more faithfully. obeyed : that 
he muſt ſubmit to the time, and yield to neceſſity : 
that he took the liberty to adviſe him to try every ex- 
pedient with the miniſters by way of negociations; not 
to be inflexible in a matter which required the gentleſt 
management; and to expect from time and good po- 
licy a remedy for that evil, which, by violent mea- 
ſures, would be only rendered incurable. & 94:12 
But neither the propoſals of the old janiſſaries, nor 
the letters of Poniatowſky, could give the king even 
an idea that he could yield without incurring diſhonour, 
He choſe rather to periſh by the hands of the Turks, 
than to be, in any reſpect, their priſoner ; he therefore 
diſmiſſed the janiſſaries, without deigning to ſee them, 
and ſent them word, That if they did not immediately 
depart, he would ſhave their beards for them; which, 
in the eaſtern: countries, is eſteemed the moſt outra- 
geous affront. 2101 6 Pot aud 
The old men, filled with the moſt lively indigna- 
tion, returned home, crying out as they went, © Ah this 
© head of iron ! fince' he will periſh, let him periſh.” 
They went and gave the baſha an account of their com- 
miſſion, and informed their comrades at Bender of the 
ſtrange reception they had met with. They then ſwore 
to obey the baſha's orders without delay, and were az 
SIO Gon ADA of mitt >: | impatient 
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impatient to begin the aſſault, as they had been back- 
ward the day before. | 

The word of command was immediately given; the 
Turks marched up to the fortifications z the Tartars 
were already waiting for them, and the cannon. began 
to play. The janiſſaries on the one ſide, and the Tar- 
tars on the other, in an inſtant forced the little camp 
hardly had twenty Swedes time to draw their fwords, 
before the whole three hundred were ſurrounded and 
made. priſoners, without reſiſtance. The king was 
then on horſeback, between his houſe and his camp, 
with the generals Hord, Dardoff, and Sparre; and 
ſeeing that all his ſoldiers were taken priſoners before 
his eyes, he ſaid, with great compoſure, to theſe three 
officers, ©* Come, let us go and defend the houſe ; we 
ce will fight,” adds he with a ſmile, © pro aris & 
cc focts.” | 
Accordingly he galloped with them up to the houſe, 
in which he had placed about forty domeſtics as cen- 
tinels, and which he had fortified in the beſt manner 
he was able. : | ; 

The generals, accuſtomed as they were to the daunt- 
leſs intrepidity of their maſter, were ſurpriſed to ſee 
him reſolve in cold blood, and even with an air of 
pleaſantry, to defend himſelf againſt ten pieces of can- 
non and a whole army : nevertheleſs they followed him, 
with ſome guards and domeſtics, which made in all 
about twenty perſons. | 

When they came to the door, they found it beſet 
by the janiſſaries; beſides which, two hundred Turks 
and Tartars had already entered by a window, and had 
made themſelves maſters of all the apartments, except 
a large hall, into which the king's domeſtics had retired. 
This hall was happily near the door at which the king 
deſigned to enter with his little troop of twenty per- 
ſons; he threw himſelf off his horſe with piſtol and 
{word in hand, and his followers did the fame. 

The janiffaries fell upon him on all ſides : they were 
animated with. the promiſe which the baſha had made, 
of eight ducats of gold to every one who ſhould only 


touch 
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touch his cloaths, in caſe they could take him. He 


wounded and killed, however, every one who ap- 


proached his perſon. A janiſſary, whom he had 
wounded, clapped his blunderbuſs to his face, and, 
had he not been joſtled by the arm of a Turk, owing 
to the crowd, which moved backwards and forwards 
like waves, the king had certainly been killed, as the 
ball grazed upon his noſe, and carried with it a part of 
his ear, and then broke the arm of general Hord, who 
was deſtined to be wounded by the ſide of his maſter. 
The king plunged his ſword in the janiſſary's breaſt ; 


at the ſame time his domeſtics, who were ſhut up in 


the great hall, opened the door: the king entered like 
an arrow, followed by his little troop ; they inſtantly 
ſhut the door, and barricadoed it with whatever they 
could find. In this manner was Charles XII. ſhut up 
in a hall, with all his attendants, conſiſting of about 
fixty men, officers, guards, ſecretaries, valets de cham- 
bre, and domeſtics of every kind. 

The janiſſaries and Tartars pillaged the reſt of the 
houſe, and filled the apartments. Come, ſays the 
king, let us go, and drive out theſe barbarians:“ 
and putting himſelf at the head of his men, he with 
his own hands opened the door of the hall that led to 
his bed- chamber, ruſhed into the room, and fired up- 
on thoſe who were plundering. | 

The Turks, loaded with ſpoil, and terrified at the 
ſudden appgarance of the king, whom they had been 
accuſtomed to reſpect, threw down their arms, leaped 
out of the window, or retired to the cellars; the king 
taking advantage.of their confuſion, and his own men 
being animated with ſucceſs, they purſued the Turks 
from chamber to chamber, killing or wounding thoſe 
who had not made their eſcape ; and, in a quarter of 
an hour, cleared the houſe of their enemies. | 

In the heat of the fight the king perceived two ja- 
niſſaries, who had hid themſelves under his bed; one 
of them he killed with his ſword, the other aſked par- 
don, by crying Amman.” I give. thee thy life,” 
ſaid the king to him, © on condition that you go and 

: 60 give 
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ec give to the baſha a faithful account of what you 
« have ſeen.” The Turk readily promiſed to do this, 
and was allowed to leap out at the window like the 
reſt. 0 bY 3 
The Swedes being, at laſt, maſters of the houſe, 
again ſhut and barricadoed the windows. They were 
not in want of arms, a ground room full of muſquets 
and powder having eſcaped the tumultuary ſearch of 
the janiſſaries. Theſe they employed to good ſervice; 
they fired through the windows almoſt cloſe upon the 
Turks, of whom, in leſs than half a quarter of an hour, 
they killed two hundred. | 
The cannon ſtill played upon the houſe ; yet, as the 
ſtones were very bolt, they only made ſome holes, but 
demoliſhed nothing. | 
The kam of Tartary, and the baſha, who were de- 
ſirous of taking the king alive, and being aſhamed to 
loſe ſo many men, and to employ a whole army againſt 
ſixty perſons, thought it adviſeable to ſet fire to the 
houſe, in order to oblige the king to ſurrender. They 


cauſed ſome arrows, twiſted about with lighted matches, 


to be ſhot upon the roof, and againſt the doors and 
windows, and the houſe was in flames in a moment. 
The roof, all on fire, was ready to tumble upon the 
Swedes. The king, with great calmneſs, gave orders 
to extinguiſh the fire; finding a little barrel of liquor, 
he took it up himſelf, and, aſſiſted by two Swedes, 
threw it upon the place where the fire was moſt vio- 
lent. At laſt he recolle&ed that the barrel was full 
of brandy ; but the hurry inſeparable from ſuch a ſcene 
of confuſion, hindered him from thinking of it in 
time. The fire now raged with double fury; the 
king's apartment was entirely conſumed ; the great 


hall, where the Swedes were, was filled with a terrible 


ſmoke, mixed with ſheets of flame, which entered in 
at the doors of the neighbouring apartments; one half 


of the roof had ſunk within the houſe, and the other 


had fell on the outſide, cracking amidſt the flames. 

A centinel called Walberg, in this extremity ven- 
tured to cry, that there was a neceſſity for ſurrendering. 
wo O | Le 
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* There is a ſtrange man,” ſaid the king, “to ima- 
« gine that it is not more glorious to be burnt than 
* taken priſoner!” Another centinel, named Roſen, 
had the preſence of mind to obſerve, that the chancery- 
houſe, which was but fifty paces diſtant, had a ſtone 
roof, and was proof againſt fire; that they ought to 
fally forth, take poſſeſſion of that houſe, and then de- 
fend themſelves. . © There is a true Swede for you,” 
cried the king, embracing the centinel, and made him 
'2 colonel upon the ſpot : * come on my friends,” ſaid 
he, © take as much powder and ball with you as you 
cc can, and let us take poſſeſſion of the chancery, ſword 
«:in hand,” .-..- 1357 
The Turks, who all the while ſurrounded the houſe, 
ſaw with admiration, mixed with terror, the Swedes 
continue in the houfe all in flames; but their aſtoniſh- 


ment was ſtill greater when they ſaw the door open, 


and the king and his followers ruſhing out upon them 
like ſo many madmen. Charles and his principal of- 
ficers were armed with ſwords and piſtols; every man 
fired two piſtols at once, as ſoon as the doors were 
opened; and, in the twinkling of an eye, throwing 
away their piſtols and drawing their ſwords, they made 
the Turks recoil above fifty paces: but in a moment 
after this little troop was ſurrounded ; the king, who 
was booted, according to his uſual cuſtom, entangled 
himſelf with his ſpurs, and fell; one and twenty ja- 
niſſaries at once ſprung upon him; he immediately 
threw up his ſword into the air, to ſave himſelf the 
mortification of ſurrendering it; and the Turks car- 
ried him to the baſha's quarters, ſome taking hold of 
his legs, and others. of his arms, in the ſame manner 
* ſick perſons are carried, to prevent their being 
hurt. 

The moment the king found himfelf taken priſoner, 
the violence of his temper, and the fury which ſuch a 
long and deſperate fight muſt have naturally inſpired, 
gave place at once to a mild and gentle behaviour: 
He dropped not a word of impatience, nor was an 


angry look to be ſeen in his face. He 1 
en 
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the janiſſaries with a ſmiling countenance; and they 
carried him off, crying“ Alla,” with an indignation, 
mixed at the ſame time with reſpe&t. His officers 
were taken at the ſame time, and ſtripped by the Turks 
and Tartars, It was on the 12th of February, 1713, 


that this ſtrange event happened, which was followed 


with very ſingular conſequences *, 
| —— I OO 
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The Turks convey Charles to Demirtaſh : King Staniſian 
taken thither at the ſame Time :—The hazardous Situa- 
tion of M. de Villelongue :— Revolutions in the Seraglio: 
Battle in Pomerania: — Altena barnt by the Swedes :— 
Charles at laſt ſets out on his Return to bis own Domi- 
nions . His ſtrange Manner of travelling: Ilis Ar- 
rival at Stralſund :—His Misfortunes :—Succeſſes of 
Peter the Great: — His triumphant Entry into Peterſ- 
burgh. | 


a HE baſha of Bender waited in his tent, with 
| great ſolemnity, the arrival of Charles, attended 
by one Marco, an interpreter, He received that prince 


M. Norberg, who was not preſent at this adventure, hath, 
in this particular part af his hiſtory, only copied the account from 
M. de Voltaire; but he hath mangled it: he hath ſuppreſſed ſe. 
yeral intereſting circumſtances, and has not been able to juſtify 
the temerity of Charles XII, All that he hath been able to ſay 
againſt M. de Voltaire, with regard to the affair of Bender, is re- 
ducible to the adventure of the Sieur Fredericus, valet de chambre 
to the king of Sweden, who, ſome pretend, was burnt in the 
king's han. and, according to others, was cut in two by the 
Tartars, La Motraye alledges likewiſe, that the king of Sweden 
did not uſe the words we will fight pro aris & focis ;** but M. 
Fabricius, who was preſent, affirms that the king did pronounce 
theſe words; that La Motraye was not near enough to hear them, 
and that if he had he was not capable of comprehending their 
meaning, as he did not underſtand a word of Latin. 
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with the moſt profound reſpe&, and entreated him to 
repaſe himſelf on a ſopha ; but the king not regard- 
ing the Turk's civilities, continued ſtanding. ' 

e, Bleſſed be the Almighty,” ſaid the baſha, © that 
& your majeſty is alive: I am extremely ſorry, that 


, your majeſty obliged me to execute the orders of his 


c highneſs.” The king, only vexed that his three 
hundred ſoldiers ſuffered themſelves to be taken in their 
entrenchments, replied ; «© Ah! had my ſoldiers de- 
ce fended themſelves as they ought, you would not 
tc have forced our camp in ten days.” © Alas,” cried 
the Turk, * that ſo much courage ſhould be ſo ill em- 
« ployed !” He ordered the king to be conducted back 
to Bender, on a horſe richly capariſoned. The Swedes 
were all either killed or taken priſoners ; Charles's 
equipage, goods, papers, and moſt neceſſary utenſils, 
were either plundered or burnt : and the Swediſh of- 
ficers were to be ſeen on the public roads, almoſt nak- 
ed, and chained two and two, following on foot the 
Tartars or janiffaries. The chancellor and the gene- 
ral officers had no other deſtiny ; they were made the 

ſlaves of the ſoldiers, to' whoſe ſhare they had fallen. 
Iſmael Baſha having conducted Charles to his ſe- 
raglio at Bender, gave up to him his own apartment, 
and ordered. him to be ſerved like a king; but not 
without taking the precaution, to place ſome janiſſa- 
ries as centinels at the chamber-door. A bed was alſo 
prepared for him ; but he threw himſelf down upon a 
fopha, booted as he was, and fell faſt aſleep. An officer 
that ſtood near him in waiting, covered his head with 
his cap; but the king, upon awaking from his firſt 
ſleep, threw it off; and the Turk beheld with aſto- 
niſhment, a ſovereign prince ſleeping in his boots and 
bare-headed. The next morning, Iſmael introduced 
Fabricius into the king's chamber. Fabricius found 
his majeſty with his clothes torn; his boots, his hands, 
and his whole body covered with blood and powder, 
and his eye-brows burnt, yet maintaining a ſerene 
countenance even in this condition. He threw him- 
felf upon his knees before him, without being able to 
| utter 
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utter a word; but ſoon recovering from his ſurprize, 


by the free and eaſy manner in which the king ad- 
dreſſed him, he reſumed his uſual familiarity, and 
they began to talk of the battle of Bender with much 
pleaſantry. © They ſay,” ſaid Fabricius, , that your 
ic. majeſty killed twenty janiſſaries with your own 
% hand.“ „ Well, well,” replied the king, © a ftory 
<< always gains one half by report.“ In the midſt of 
this converſation, the baſha preſented to the king his 
favourite Grothuſen, and colonel Ribbins, whom he 
had had the generoſity to redeem at his own expence. 
—— to ranſom the other priſoners. 
Jeffreys, the envoy of England, joined with him to 
procure the money to defray the expence. A French- 
man, who had come to Bender out of curioſity, and 
who hath wrote a ſhort account of theſe tranſactions, 
gave all that he had. Thus did theſe ſtrangers, aſſiſt- 
ed by the intereſt, and even by the money, of the ba- 


| tha, redeem not only the officers, but alſo their clothes, 


from the hands of the Turks and Tartars. 

Next day the king was conducted, as a priſoner, in 
a chariot covered with ſcarlet, towards Adrianople : 
his treaſurer Grothuſen was with him : chancellor Mul- 
lern and ſeveral officers followed in another carriage : 
ſeveral were on horſeback; and when they caſt their 
eyes on the chariot in which the king was, they could 
not refrain from tears. The baſha was at the head of 
the envoy. Fabricius repreſented it to him, that it 
was ſhameful the king ſhould want a ſword, and begged 
he would give him one. © God forbid!” ſaid the 
baſha, he would cut our beards for us, if he had 
% one.“ However, in a few hours after, he gave him 
one. 

As they were thus conducting the king, diſarmed 
and a priſoner, who, but a few years before, had given 
law to ſo many ſtates, and had ſeen himſelf the arbiter 
of the north, and the terror of Europe; there ap- 
peared in the ſame place, another example of the 
trailty of human grandeur. 
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King Staniſlaus had been ſeized in the Turkiſh do- 
minions, and they were now carrying him to Bender, 
at the very time that they were taking Charles from it. 
Staniſlaus, being no longer ſupported by the hand 
which had made him king, and finding himſelf with- 
out money, and conſequently without intereſt in Po- 
land, had retired at firſt into Pomerania ; and, not 
being able to-preſerve his own kingdom, he had done 


ecvery thing, as far as was in his power, to defend the 


dominions of his benefactor. He had even gone to 
Sweden, in order to haſten the reinforcements that 
were ſo much wanting in Livonia and Pomerania: in 
ſhort, he had done every thing that could be expected 
from the friend of Charles XII. At this very time, 
the firſt king of Pruſſia, a prince of prudence, being 
juſtly apprehenſive of the too near neighbourhood of 
the Muſcovites, thought proper to enter into a league 
with Auguſtus and the republic of Poland, in order to 
ſend back the Ruſſians to their own country, and hoped 
to engage the king of Sweden himſelf in this project. 
Three great events were expected from this plan; the 
peace of the north, the return of Charles to his own 
dominions, and the eſtabliſhment of a ſtrong barrier 
againſt the Ruſſians, already become formidable to 
Europe. The preliminary article of this treaty, upon 
which the public tranquillity depended, was the abdi- 
cation of Staniſlaus; who not only accepted the pro- 
poſal, but even charged himſelf with being the nego- 
ciator of a peace which deprived him of his crown. 
To which neceſſity, the public welfare, the glory of 
the ſacrifice, and the intereſt of Charles, to whom he 
owed every thing, and whom he loved, prompted him. 
He wrote to Bender; explained to the king of Swe- 
den the ſituation. of his affairs, the remedy that could 
be applied: and conjured him not to oppoſe an abdica- 
tion, become neceſſary, by the ſtrange conjunctures 
of the times; and honqurable; by the noble motive 
from which it proceeded: he alſo entreated him not to 
facrifice the intereſts of -Sweden to thoſe of an unhapp 

friend, who chearfully yielded to the public good, 
Hp Charles 
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Charles received theſe letters at Varnitza: and ſaid to 
the courier, in a paſſion, in preſence of ſeveral wit- 
neſſes, If my friend will not be a king, I can eaſily 
tc find another that will.” | n wi Das 
Staniſlaus was obſtinately bent on the ſacrifice which 
Charles oppoſed. The times ſeem as if they were 
deſtined, by providence, to produce ſtrange ſenti- 
ments, and ſtill more extraordinary actions. Staniſlaus 
reſolved to go himſelf, and prevail on Charles ; though 
he ran a greater riſk in abdicating the throne, than 
ever he had done in obtaining it. One evening, about 
ſix o'clock, he ſtole from the Swediſh army, which he 
commanded in Pomerania, and ſet out, accompanied 
by baron Sparr, who hath ſince been an ambaſſador. in 
England and France, and another colonel. He aſ- 
ſumed the name of a French gentleman, called Haran, 
then a major in the Swediſh army, and who lately died 
commander of Dantzic. He paſſed cloſe by the whole 
army of the enemy; was ſometimes ſtopped, and as 
often releaſed by virtue of a paſſport which he had in 
the name of Haran; and, at laſt, after many perils 
and dangers, arrived on the frontiers of Turky. * 
When he had reached Moldavia, he ſent back ba- 
ron Sparr to his army, and entered Vaſſy, the capital 
of Moldavia, thinking himſelf ſafe in a country, 
where the king of Sweden had been treated ſo reſpect- 
fully, and never entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of what 
had happened. | | 39712 
He was aſked whom he was: to which he anſwered, 
that he was a major of a regiment in the ſervice of 
Charles XII. At the very mention of the name he was 
ſeized, and carried before the hoſpadar of Moldavia, 
who, having already learned, from the Gazettes, that 
Staniſlaus had privately withdrawn from his army, be- 
gan to ſuſpect that this was the very man. He had 
heard the . figure deſcribed ſo exactly, that it 


was very eaſy to diſcover him; an open and engag- 
ing countenance, joined to an uncommon air of ſweet- 
neſs. 0 
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The hoſpadar interrogated him, put to him a great 
many captious queſtions, and at faſt aſked him what 
commiſſion he held in the Swediſh army. Staniſlaus 
and the hoſpadar carried on their converſation in La- 
tin. * Major ſum, faid Staniſlaus. © Imo maximus es, 
replied the Moldavian ; and immediately preſented 
him with a chair of ſtate, and treated him as a king; 
but yet like a king who was a priſoner, placed a ſtrict 
guard about a Greek convent, in which he was obliged 
to remain, till they received the ſultan's orders. The 
orders were to conduct him to Bender, which place 
Charles XII. had been juſt removed from. 

The news of this event was brought to the baſha, 
at the time he was accompanying the king of Sweden's 
chariot. The baſha immediately acquainted Fabricius 
with it, who, approaching Charles's chariot, told him 
he was not the only king that was a priſoner in the 
hands of the Turks; for that Staniſlaus was but a few 
miles off, under a guard of foldiers. © Run to him, 
% my dear Fabricius,” ſaid Charles, without being 
diſconcerted at the accident, ** tell him never to make 
« peace with Auguſtus, and affure him that in a little 
* time our affairs will change.” So inflexible was 
Charles in his own opinions; that, abandoned as he 
was in Poland, ene in his own dominions, a 


captive in a Turkiſh litter, and led a priſoner with- 


6ut knowing whither they were carrying him, he {till 
reſted on fortune, and ſtill expected to have an hun- 
dred thouſand men from the Ottoman Porte. Fa- 


bricius haſtened to execute his commiſſion, attended 


by a janiſſary, having obtained permiſſion from the 
baſha. At a few miles diſtance, he met the body of 
ſoldiers that conducted Staniflaus : he addreſſed him- 
felf to a cavalier that rode in the midſt of them, clad 
in a French dreſs, and but indifferently mounted; and 
aſked him in the German tongue, where the king of 
Poland was. The perſon to whom he ſpoke was Stani- 
flaus himſelf, whom he did not recolle& under this 
diſguiſe. What, ſaid the king, don't you know 


« me?” 
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« me?” Fabricius then repreſented to him the wretch- 
ed ſtate in which the king of Sweden was; and that 
his deſigns, though now rendered uſeleſs, were till 
unſhaken. | bd 
As Staniſlaus drew near to Bender, the baſha; who! 
had returned thither after having accompanied Charles 
ſeveral miles, ſent the king of Poland an Arabian 
horſe, with a magnificent harneſs.” 25 rs oh 
He was received at Bender amidſt a diſcharge of the 
artillery ; and, excepting his liberty, of which he was 
as yet deprived, he had no cauſe to complain of the 
treatment he met with. In the mean time they had 
conducted Charles to Adrianople. That town was al- 
ready filled with the account of his late battle. The 
Turks condemned and admired him at the ſame time; 
but the divan was ſo provoked, that they threatened 
to confine him in one of the iſlands of the Archipelago. 
Staniſlaus, king of Poland, who did me the honour 
to inform me of the greateſt part of theſe particulars, 
aſſured me alſo, that it was propoſed in the divan, to 
confine him likewiſe, in one of the iſlands of Greece; 
but, a few months after, the grand ſeignior being mol- 
lified, he permitted him to depart. FLOG 
M. Deſaleurs, who could have taken his part, and 
could have prevented them from offering ſuch. an af- 
- front to every Chriſtian king, was at Conſtantinople; as 
was alfo M. Poniatowſky, whole fertile and enterpriſing 
genius they had ever dreaded. The greateſt part of 
the Swedes at Adrianople were in priſon; and the ſul- 
tan's throne ſeemed to be inacceſſible on all ſides, to 
the complaints of the king of Sweden. 
The marquis de Fierville, who had reſided with 
Charles at Bender as a private agent of France; was at 
that time at Adrianople. He dared to do that prince 
a piece of ſervice, at a time when he was abandoned 


»The good chaplain Norberg alledges that this is a contradic- 
tion, ſaying that king Staniſlaus was at once detained a. priſoner, 
and treated as a king, at Bender, How! had not this poor man 
diſcernment enough to perceive, that it is poſſible for a man to be 
a priſoner, and yet loaded with honours at the ſame time 


or 
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or fled by every one. He was happily ſeconded 

in this deſign by a French gentleman, of an ancient 
houſe in Champagne, called Villelongue, a man of in- 
trepidity, who, not having a fortune equal to his cou- 
rage, and charmed with the fame of the king of Swe- 
den, had come to Turky with a view of entering into 
the ſervice of that prince. ; 

M. de Fierville, with the aſſiſtance of this young 
man, wrote a memorial -in the name of the king of 
Sweden, in which he made that monarch demand ſa- 
tisfaction of the ſultan for the inſult offered, in his per- 
fon, to all crowned heads, and for the treachery, real 
or ſuppoſed, of the kam and the baſha of Bender. 
In this memorial he accuſed the vizier and other 

miniſters of having been corrupted by the Ruſſians, 
of impoſing upon the grand ſeignior, of having inter- 
cepted the king's letters to his highneſs, and of _— 
by their artifices, extorted from the ſultan an order fo 
contrary to the hoſpitality of Muſſulmen, by which. 
the law of nations was violated, and in a manner fo 
unworthy of a great emperor ; that they had attacked, 
with twenty thouſand men, a king who had none but 
his own domeſtics to defend him, and who relied upon 
the ſacred word of the ſultan. 

When this memorial was drawn up, it was neceſſary 
to tranſlate it into the Turkiſh language, and written 
in a particular hand, and upon a certain kind of pa- 
per, which is always uſed in addreſſes to the ſultan. 

They applied to ſeveral French interpreters in the 
town, but the affairs of the king of Sweden were ſo 
defperate, and the vizier declared ſo openly againſt 
him, that not a ſingle interpreter dared to tranſlate it. 
At laſt they found a ſtranger, whoſe hand was not 
known at the Porte, who, having received a handſome 
recompence, and the aſſurance of profound ſecrecy, 
tranſlated the memorial into the Turkiſh language, and 
wrote it upon the proper ſort of paper. Baron d' Ar- 
vidſon, a Swediſh officer, counterfeited the king's ſig- 
nature. Fierville, who had the royal ſignet, appended 
it to the writing; and they ſealed the Whole with the 

arms 
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arms of Sweden. Villelongue charged himſelf with 

the delivery of it into the hands of the grand ſeignior, as 

he went to the moſque, according to his uſual cuſtom. _ 

The like methods had been frequently employed to 
reſent memorials to the ſultan againſt his miniſters; 

— that very circumſtance rendered the ſucceſs of this 

enterprize the more difficult, and the danger ſtill 
eater. | | 

The vizier, who foreſaw that the Swedes would de- 
mand Juſtice of the ſultan, and, being inſtructed by 
the unhappy fate of his predeceſſors, had given per- 
emptory orders to allow no one to approach the grand 
ſeignior's perſon, but to ſeize every one who ſhould bs 
about the moſque with petitions in their hands. 

— fuk of this order, and was not igno- 
rant that, by breaking it, he run the riſque of loſing 
his head. He — 2 laid aſide his Frank's dreſs, 
and put on a Grecian habit; and concealing the letter 
in his boſom, repaired betimes to the neighbourhood 
of the moſque to which the grand ſeignior reſorted. 
He counterfeited the madman, and dancing between 
two files of janiſſaries through which the ſultan was to 

aſs, he purpoſely let drop ſome pieces of money from 
2 pockets, as if by chance, in order to amuſe the 
guards. 5145 | 

When the ſultan approached, the guards endea- 
voured to remove Villelongue ; but he fell on his knees 
and ſtruggled with the janiſſaries: at laſt his cap fell 
off, and he was diſcovered by his long hair to be a 
Frank: he received ſeveral blows, and was very rough- 
ly handled. The grand ſeignior, who was near, heard 
the ſcuffle, and demanded the cauſe of it. Ville- 
longue cried out with all his force Amman ! Amman ! 
Mercy! pulling the letter out of his boſom. The ſul- 
tan ordered the guards to let him approach. Ville- 
longue inſtantly ran to him, embraced his ſtirrup, and 
preſented the memorial, ſaying, Sued crall dan, It 
«© is the king of Sweden who gives you this.” The 
{ultan put the letter in his boſom, and proceeded to 
the moſque, In the mean while they ſecured Ville. 


longue, 
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longue, and impriſoned” him in one' of the exterior 
apartments of the ſeraglio. tf 3; 10 Fb 11 
The ſultan having read the letter upon his leaving 
the moſque, refolved to interrogate the priſoner him- 
ſell. This account will perhaps appear ſomewhat in- 
credible; but yet nothing is here advanced, but what 
is vouched by the letters of M. de Villelongue; and 
when ſo brave an officer aſſerts any thing upon his ho- 
nur, he merits ſome. credit. He aſſured me then, that 
the ſultan laid aſide his imperial Faure and the particular 
turban which he wears, and diſguiſed himſelf like an 
officer of janiſſaries, a thing which he frequently does. 
He brought along with him an old man of the iſland | 
of Malta, who ſerved as an interpreter. By favour 
of this diſguiſe, Villelongue enjoyed an honour which 
no chriſtian arnbaſſador had ever obtained: he had a 
private conference with the Turkiſh emperor for a 
quarter of an hour. He did not fail to repreſent the 
wrongs which the king of Sweden had ſuffered, to ac- 
cuſe the miniſters, and to demand ſatisfaction, with fo 
much the.more freedom, as in talking to the ſultan, he 
was only ſuppoſed to be talking to his equal. He 
could eaſily diſcover, notwithſtanding the darkneſs of 
the priſon, that it was no other than the grand ſeignior 
himſelf; but this only ſerved to give him the more 
ſpirit in the converſation. The pretended officer of 
the janiffaries ſaid to Villelongue, in his own language; 
«. Chriſtian, aſſure thyſelf, that the ſultan, my maſter, 
ce has the ſoul of an emperor; and that your king of 
« Sweden, if he has reaſon on his fide, ſhall have juſ- 
« tice.” Villelongue was ſoon after ſet at liberty; 
and in a few weeks after, a ſudden change was ſeen in 
the ſeraglio, which the Swedes attribute to this confe- 
rence alone. The mufti was depoſed, the kan of Tar- 
tary was baniſhed to Rhodes; and the ſeraſquier baſha 
of Bender, confined in one of the iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago. | ATION 9 26 ee 
The Ottoman Porte is ſo ſubject to the like revolu- 
tions; that it is difficult to decide, whether the ſultan 
really meant, by theſe ſacrifices, to appeaſe the king of 
Parte! | Sweden 
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Sweden or not. Indeed, from the treatment which 
that prince received, it does not appear that the Porte 
had any great inclination to oblige him. 

The favourite, Ali Coumourgi, was ſuſpected of be- 
ing the principal cauſe of all theſe changes, in order 
to ſerve his own particular views. It was alſo ſaid, 
that he was the means of the kam of Tartary, and the 
ſeraſquier of Bender having been baniſhed, under the 

retext of giving the king the twelve hundred purſes, 


in contradiction to the orders of the grand ſeignior. 


He likewiſe raiſed to the throne of Tartary the bro- 
ther of the depoſed kam, a young man of his own age, 
who had little regard for his brother, and upon whom 
the favourite depended greatly in proſecuting the wars 
he had meditated. With regard to the grand vizier 
Juſſuf, he was not depoſed till ſome weeks after, when 
Soliman baſha obtained the title of prime vizier. | 

It is incumbent on me to declare, that M. de Ville- 
longue and ſeveral Swedes aſſured me, that the letter, 
preſented to the ſultan, in the king's name, was the 
cauſe of this change at the Porte; yet M. de Fierville 
is of a contrary opinion. But indeed, I have found 
the like contradictions in many memorials that have 
been ſubmitted to my peruſal. In ſuch caſes, it is the 
duty of an hiſtorian to give matters of fact ingenu- 
on without endcavouring to dive into motives ; 
and to confine himſelf to the relation of what he does 
know, without troubling himſelf about things which 
he is not acquainted with, 

In the mean time they conducted Charles XII. to the 
little caſtle of Demirtaſh, near to Adrianople. An 
innumerable number of Turks were aſſembled on the 
road to ſee the arrival of that prince, whom they car- 
ried, from, his chariot to the caſtle, on a ſopha ; but 
Charles, that he might not be ſeen by the crowd, put 
a cuſhion upon his head. 

The Porte was ſolicited to permit him to reſide at 
Demotica, a little town fix leagues from Adrianople, 
and near the famous river Hebrus, now called Merizz2; 
but it was not till aſter ſeveral days that they granted 


his 
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his requeſt. Go,” ſaid Coumourgi, to the d 
| e Salman, c and tell the kin * . 
« he may ſtay at Demotica all his life; but, I will an- 
« ſwer for him, that he is not there a year, before he 
« will want to be gone of his own accord; take care, 
* however, not to give him any money.“ . 
Thus was the king conveyed to the little town of 
Demotica, where the Porte allowed him a “ thaim,“ 
conſiſting of a conſiderable quantity of proviſions for 
Himſelf and his retinue: but they would only grant 
him five and twenty crowns a day in money, to buy 
pork and wine, two kinds of proviſions which the 
Turks never furniſh to others. The purſe of five hun- 
dred crowns a day, which he had at Bender, was with- 
drawn. 

Scarcely had he arrived at Demotica with his little 
court, when the grand vizier Soliman was depoſed, 
and his place filled by Ibrahim Molla, a man of a 
high ſpirit, of great courage, but of unpoliſhed man- 
ners. It may nat be uſeleſs to make known his hiſ- 
tory, that the reader may be acquainted with the cha- 
racters of all thoſe viceroys of the Ottoman empire, 
upon whom the fortune of Charles ſo long depended. 

He had been a common failor till the acceſſion of 
the ſultan Achmet IIT. This emperor frequently dif- 
guiſed ' himſelf either in the habit of a private man, 
of a prieſt, or a derviſe; and uſed to flip, in the 
evening, into the coffee-houſes of Conſtantinople, and 
the other public places, to hear what the people 
there ſaid of him, and to learn from them the ſenti- 
ments of the people in general. One day he over- 
heard this Molla complaining, that the Turkiſh. ſhips, 
never took any prizes, and ſwearing, that if he were 
a captain of a ſhip, he would never. enter the port of 
Conſtantinople, without bringing ſome veſſel of the 
infidels along with him. The grand ſeignior the next 
day gave him the command of a ſhip, and ſent him 
on a cruize. The new captain returned in a few da 
after, with a Malteſe bark, and a galley of Genoa, In 
about two years time he was appointe a, x” 
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ral of the navy, and at laſt grand vizier. As ſoon as 


he arrived at this poſt, he thought he could diſpenſe - 


with the intereſt of the favourite :. and to render him- 
| ſelf the more neceſſary, he projected a ſcheme for 
commencing a war againſt the Ruſſians ; with this 
view, he pitched a tent not far from the place where 
the king of Sweden reſided. | 
He invited that prince to come and ſee him, with 
the new kam of Tartary, and the French - ambaſſador. 
The king, who became more proud as he became 
more unfortunate, conſidered it as a moſt daring af- 
front for a ſubje& to ſend him an invitation: he there- 
fore ordered his chancellor Mullern to go in his place; 
- and he himſelf, who was always in the extremes, leſt 
the Turks ſhould not pay him that reſpe& which was 
due to his royal perſon, or oblige him to condeſcend 
to any thing beneath his dignity, took to his bed, and 
reſolved not to quit it, as — * he ſhould ſtay at 
Demotica. This reſolution he kept for ten months, 
pretending ſickneſs; chancellor Mullern, Grothuſen, 
and colonel Dubens, were the only perſons that were 
admitted to his table. They had none of the conve- 
niencies with which the Franks are generally provided: 
all theſe they had loſt at Bender; conſequently it 
could not be expected, that their meals were ſerved 
with much pomp or elegance. They were obliged to 
wait on . and, during the whole time, 
chancellor Mullern was cook in 4 4 4 | 
During the time that Charles was thus paſling his. 
time in bed, he was apprized of the deſolation af all 
his provinces, that were ſituated without the limits of 
Sweden. 
General Steinback, rendered illuſtrious by his driv- 
ing the Danes out of Scania, and having conquered 
their choiceſt troops with a parcel of peaſants, ſtill 
maintained the reputation of the Swediſh arms. He 
alſo defended, as far as he was able, Pomerania, Bre- 
men, and the king's poſſeſſions in Germany; but 
could not hinder the combined armies of the Danes 
and Saxons from beſieging Stade, a town of great 
| . ſtrength 
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ſtrength and importance, ſituated on the banks of the 


Elbe, on the dutchy of Bremen. The town was bom- 


barded and reduced to aſhes, and the garriſon obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, before Steinbock was able 
er adenite vo Their %ůͥa e 
This general, who had about twelve thouſand men, 
of which. one half were cavalry, purſued the enemy, 
who were twice as numerous ; and at laſt overtook 
them in the dutchy of Mecklenburg, at a place called 
Gadeſbuſh, near a river which bears the ſame” name. 
He arrived oppoſite to the Saxons and the Danes, on the 
20th of December 1712. He was ſeparated from them 
| by a moraſs. The enemy had this moraſs in front, 
and a wood in their rear ; they had alſo the advantage 
of number and ſituation ; their camp covld not be 
gained, except acroſs the moraſs, which the. Swedes 
, could not 7 without being expoſed to the fire of their 

Steinbeck, notwithſtanding, paſſed the moraſs at the 
head of his troops, advanced againſt the enemy in or- 
der of battle, and began one of the moſt deſperate 
and bloody engagements which ever happened between 
theſe rival nations. After a ſharp conflict for three 
hours, the Danes and Saxons were routed, and obliged 
to quit the field of battle. TY ehe 


* 
. 


It was in this battle that a ſon of Auguſtus, by the 
counteſs of Koninſmark, known by the name of count 
Saxe, ſerved his apprenticeſhip in the art of war. This 
is the fame count Saxe, who had the honour after- 
wards to be elected duke of Courland, and who wanted 
nothing but power to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the 
moſt inconteſtible right which any man can have to 
ſovereignty, I mean the unanimous confent of the peo- 
ple. This is alſo the man who has fince acquired a 
more ſolid glory, by ſaving France at the battle of 
Fontenoy, by conquering Flanders, and meriting the 
reputation of the greateſt general of the age. He 
commanded a regiment at Gadeſbuſh, and had a horſe 
killed under him: I have heard him ſay, that the 
Swedes kept their ranks ; and that, even after the vic- 

"2b : tory 
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tory was decided, and the firſt lines of theſe brave 
troops having their enemies lying dead at their feet, 
there was not a ſingle Swediſh ſoldier that durſt even 
ſtoop to ſtrip them, before prayers were read in the 
field of battle; ſo ſteady were they in the ſtrict diſ- 
cipline, to which their king had always accuſtomed 
them. 1 | 
Steinbock, after the victory, remembering that the 
Danes had reduced Stade to aſhes, reſolved to retali- 
ate on Altena, which belonged to the king of Den- 
mark. Altena ſtands below Hamburg, on the banks 
of the Elbe, which can convey ſhips of conſiderable 
burthen into its harbour. The king of Denmark had 
favoured this town with many privileges, with the de- 
ſign of eſtabliſhing a flouriſhing commerce ; and in- 
deed, the induſtry of its inhabitants, encouraged by 
the prudent meaſures of the king, had already added 
Altena to the number of rich and commercial cities. 
Hamburg had conceived jealouſy at this, and wiſhed 
for nothing ſo much, as its deſtruction. As ſoon as 
Steinbock was in ſight of. Altena, he ſent a trum 
to acquaint the inhabitants that they might retire with 
as many of their effects as they could carry off, for. 
that he meant to raze their town to its foundation. 
The magiſtrates came and threw themſelves at his 
feet, and offered him an hundred thouſand crowns for 
ranſom. Steinbock demanded two hundred thouſand. 
The inhabitants begged that they might be permitted 
to ſend to Hamburg, where their correſpondents re- 
ſided, affuring him that next day they would ſend him 
that ſum; but the Swediſh general replied, that they 
muſt give it inſtantly, or he would immediately fer Al- 
tena in flames. 5 . 
His troops were already in the ſuburbs, with torches 
in their hands. A feeble wooden gate, and a ditch 
already filled up, were the only defences the town had, 
The wretched inhabitants were therefore obliged to 
| _ their houſes with precipitation in the middle of 
the night, on the ninth of January, 1713. The rigour 
of the ſeaſon, then _— was augmented by a — 
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lent north wind, which ſerved at once to ſpread the 
flames with more expedition through the town, and to 
render the' miſeries of the poor people, who were ex- 
poſed in the open fields, the more intolerable. Men 
and women weeping and wailing, and bending under 
their, heavy burdens, fled to the neighbouring, hills, 
which were covered with ſnow. The palſied old men 
were carried thither on the ſhoulders of the young. 


Seyeral of the women, who were newly delivered, fled | 
with their babes in their arms, and periſhed together 


on the naked rock, turning their languiſhing eyes to- 
wards the flames, which conſumed their country. 
the inhabitants had not time to quit the town, before 
the Swedes ſet fire to it. The conflagration continued 
from midnight till ten in the morning. Almoſt all 
the houſes being of wood, they were entirely con- 
ſumed; and the next day there was not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of a town left. | 


The aged, the ſick, and women of tender conſti- 


tutions, who had taken refuge in the ſnow, while their 


houſes were in flames, at laſt crawled to the gates of 
Hamburg, and beſought the inhabitants to receive 
them within the walls, and thereby to ſave their lives. 
But this was denied them, becauſe that ſome conta- 
gious diſtempers had juſt before raged in Altena; and 
that the Hamburghers had not ſo great a regard for its 
inhabitants, as to expoſe themſelves to the danger of 
Having their own town infected, by receiving them. 
Thus did the greateſt part of theſe miſerable people 
expire under che walls of Hamburg, calling on hea- 
ven' to witneſs the barbarity of the Swedes, and the 
treatment of the Hamburgers, which was not leſs 


inhuman. 


Al Germany cried out againſt this violence: the 
miniſters and generals of Poland and Denmark wrote to 
caumt Steinbock, reproaching him with an act of cru- 
elty, committed without neceſſity, and incapable of 
any excuſe; and which would provoke heaven and 
earth againſt him. i þ | 
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Steinbock replied, © that he ſhould not have car- 
ce rjed things to ſuch extremities; but to teach the ene- 
« mies of the king his maſter, not to make war, for 
« the future, like. barbarians, but to pay ſome regard 
« to the laws of nations; that they had filled Pome- 


« rania' with their cruelties, laid waſte that beautiful 


e province, and fold near an hundred thouſand of the 
ce inhabitants to the Turks; and that the torches 
« which had laid Altena in aſnes, were but repriſals 
« for the red hot bullets, by which Stade had been 
ec conſumed.” ? „ : | f 
Such was the fury with which the Swedes and their 
enemies carried on the war. If Charles had appeared 


” 


in Pomerania at this time, it is reaſonable to e ä 
is 


he might have recovered his former good fortune. 
armies, though removed at ſo great a diſtance from 
his perſon, were ſtill animated by his ſpirit; but the 
abſence of a prince is always prejudicial to his affairs, 
and prevents his ſubjects from being profited by their 
victories. Steinbock loſt by degrees what he had gain- 
ed by thoſe ſignal actions, which, at another time 
might have been deciſ e. 8 

Victorious as he was, he could not prevent the Ruſ- 
ſians, Danes, and Saxons, from re- uniting themſelves. 
Siege was laid to his quarters: he loſt ſome troops in 
ſeveral little ſkirmiſhes : and two thouſand of his men 
were drowned in paſſing the Eider, as they were going 
to their winter- quarters in Holſtein. All theſe loſſes, 
being in a country ſurrounded on every ſide by power- 
ful enemies, they were utterly irreparable. 

He endeavoured to defend the dutchy of Holſtein 
againſt the Danes; but, notwithſtanding all his mea- 
ſures and efforts, the country was loſt, his whole arm 
defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner. 

Pomerania being without defence, beeame a prey to 
the allies, excepting Stralſund, the Ile of Rugen; and 
ſome neighbouring places, and was ſequeſtered in the 
hands of the king of Pruſſia. Bremen was filled with 
Daniſh garriſons. At the ſame time the Ruſſians over- 
ran Finland, and beat the Swedes, who being inferior 
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in point of numbers, and their reſolutions forſaking 
them, they began to loſe their ſuperiority over their 
enemies. 5 1 
Io complete the misfortunes of Sweden, the king 
was obſtinately determined to remain at Demotica, 
and ſtill flattered himſelf with the hope of having aſ- 
ſiſtance from the Turks, in whom he ought no longer 
to have repoſed any confidence. | | 
Ibrahim Molla, that bold vizier, who had been fo 
_ obſtinately bent on a war with the Ruſſians, in oppoſi- 
tion to the favourite, was ſtrangled in the ſeraglio. 
Ihe place of vizier was now become ſo dangerous, 
that no one would dare to accept of it; and it con- 
tinued vacant for fix months. At laſt the favourite, Ali 
Coumouręi, aſſumed the title of grand vizier. Thus was 
the hopes of the king of Sweden cruſhed at once. He 
knew Coumourgi ſo much the better, as he had been 
ſerved by him when the intereſt of that favourite and 
his own happened to coincide. 
Charles had now been eleven months at Demotica, 
buried, in ſloth and oblivion : this extreme indolence 
fucceeding ſo ſuddenly the moſt violent exerciſes, had 
at laſt actually given him the diſeaſe which he had pe- 
fore feigned. His death was believed throughout Eu- 
rope. The council of regency, which he had eſta- 
bliſhed at-Stockholm when he left his capital, had re- 
ceived no diſpatches from him for ſome time. The 
ſenate came in a body to the princeſs Ulrica Eleanora, 
the king's ſiſter, and intreated, her to take the regency 
into her own. hands, during the long abſence of her 
brother. She accepted the propoſal ; but when ſhe 
perceived that the ſenate wanted to ablige her to make 
a peace with the czar and the king of Denmark, who 
attacked Sweden on every ſide, and well knowing that 
her brother would never ratify ſuch a peace, ſhe re- 
ſigned the regency, and ſent into Turky a long detail 
of the 33 5 f 1 
Charles received his ſiſter's packet at Demotica. The 
arbitrary principles which he had imbibed at his birth, 
made him forget that Sweden had formerly been free, 
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and that in ancient times, the ſenate governed the king- 
dom conjointly with the king. He regarded this body 
28 a parcel of domeſtics, who wanted to uſurp the com- 
mand of the houſe in their maſter's abſence: he wrote 
to them, that if they pretended to aſſume the reins of 

overnment, he would ſend them one of his boots, 


rom which he would oblige them to receive their, 


orders. 7 20 75 . 
Io prevent, therefore, theſe attempts upon his au- 
thority in Sweden, and to defend his kingdom now in 


the laſt extremity, deprived of all hopes of aſſiſtance 


from the Ottoman Porte, and relying on himſelf 
alone, he ſignified to the grand vizier his deſire of de- 
parting, and returning by the way of Germany. 


M. Deſaleurs, the French ambaſſador, who — 


charged with the affairs of Sweden, made the propo- 
ſal. Well,” ſaid the vizier to him, „ did not I 


« tell you, that a year would not paſs, before the king 
of Sweden would deſire to depart? Tell him, it 1s 


« at his choice to go or ſtay; but let him come to a 
« fixed determination, and appoint the day of his de- 
© parture, that he may not a ſecond time embarraſs 
« us as he did at Bender.“ of 2 Dee 

Count Deſaleurs ſoftened the harſhneſs of this an- 
ſwer to the king. The day was accordingly fixed ; 
but before Charles would leave Turky, he reſolved to 
diſplay the pomp of a great king, though involved in 
all the difficulties of a fugitive prince. He gave 


Grothuſen the title of his ambaſſador extraordinary, 


and ſent him to take his leave, after the manner of 
Conſtantinople, followed by a retinue of eighty per- 
ſons, all ſuperbly dreſſed. ä 

The divers ſtratagems to which he was reduced, in 
order to raiſe a ſufficiency to defray this expence, was 
as humiliating, as the embaſſy was pompous. | 
M. Deſaleurs lent the king forty thouſand crowns. 
Grothuſen had agents at Conſtantinople, who borrowed 
in his name, at the rate of fifty per cent. intereſt, a 
thouſand crowns of a Jew, two hundred piſtoles of an 
Engliſn merchant, and * thouſand livres of a Turk. 1 
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In this manner did they amaſs a ſum ſufficient to 


enable them to act, in the preſence of the divan, the 
brilliant comedy of the Swediſh embaſſy. Grothuſen 


received, at Conſtantinople, all the honours that the 
Porte ufually pay to king's ambaſſadors-extraordinary 
on the day of their audience. The deſign of all this 
parade was only to obtain money from the grand vi- 
zier ; but that miniſter was inexorable. 

Srothuſen propoſed the borrowing a Wüllen from 


the Porte. The vizier replied coldly, that his maſter 


ew how to give; when he thought Proper; but that 


it was beneath bis dignity to lend: that the king 


fhould be furniſhed with abundance of every thing ne- 
ceſſary for his journey, in à manner worthy of the 
erſon that ſent him back; and that the Porte, per- 
aps, might even make him a preſent in gold bullion, 
but that that Was not to be * on as a certain 
$5 ood 
* laſt, on the ift of October, 1714. che King? of 
Sweden ſet out on bis journey from Turky. A dapigi 
baſha, with fix chiabux, caiti© to attend him from the 
caſtle of Demirtaſh, where that Prince had reſided for 
ſome days paſt: he preſented him, in the name of the 
grand ſeignior, with a large tent of ſcarlet embroider- 
ed with gold,” a ſabre, with the handle ſet with jewels, 


and eight beautiful Arabian horſes, with fine ſaddles, 


and ſtirrups of maſſy gold. It is not beneath the dig- 
nity of hiſtory to obſerve, that the Arabian groom, 
who had had the cate of the horſes,” gave the King an 
account of their genealogy ; a cuſtom which hath been 
long eſtabliſhed among theſe . who ſeem to 

ay more attention to the nobility of their horſes, 
Was to that of their men; which is not perhaps ſo 
unreaſonable, as theſe anirjdly;! unleſs the breed i Is 
croſſed, are neyer known to degenerate.” Ht 

Sixty waggons loaded with all ſorts of proviſion, 
and three hundred horſe, comprized'the convoy. The 
capigi baſna underſtanding that ſeveral Turks” had 
lent money tb the king of Sweden's attendants at an 


iqmngderaty intereſt, told his | inzjeſty, that uſury being 


contrary 
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contrary to the Mahometan law, he would adviſe him 
to liquidate all theſe debts, and to order his reſident, 
whom he ſhould leave at Conſtantinople, to pay no 
more than the capital. No,” ſaid the king, “ if 
<« any of my domeſtics have given bills for an hundred 
te crowns, I will. pay them, though, they ſhould. not 
c“ even have received ten. 

He made a propoſal to his creditars to follow hi m, 
with an aſſurance that he would not only pay t 
debts, but likewiſe defray their expences. Several 2 
them went to Sweden; and Grothuſen was commiſ- 
ſioned to ſee them paid. | 

The Turks, in order to gue the greater Pye 0b 694 


to their royal gueſt, made him travel by very ſhort 


ſtages; but this reſpectful motion was ill- ſuited to the 
impatient ſpirit of the king. During the journey, he 
got up at three in the morning, according to his uſual 
cuſtom. As ſoon as he was dreſſed, he went himſelf 
and . awakened the capigi and chiaoux, and began to 
march in the dark. The Turkiſh gravity . was de- 
ranged by this new method of travelling; but Charles 
took a pleaſure in ſeeing them embarraſſed, and ſaid, 
it was ſome little revenge for the affair of Bender. 
About the time that Charles reached the frontiers of 
Turky, Staniſlaus was leaving them by a- different 
road, and going into Germany, with a view of retir- 
ing into the dutchy of Deux-Ponts, a. province bor- 
dering on the palatinate of Alſace and the Rhine, and 
which has belonged to the kings of Sweden ever ſince 
Charles X. the ſucceſſor of Chriſtina, had united it to 
the crown. Charles aſſigned to Staniſlaus the revenue 
of this dutchy, eſtimated at about ſeventy thouſand 
crowns. Such was the iſſue of ſo many projects, wars 
and expectations. Staniſlaus could and would have 
made an advantageous treaty with Auguſtus; but the 
inflexible obſtinacy of Charles made him loſe his lands 
170 real poſſeſſions in Poland, to preſerye the title of 
ing. 
This prince remained in the dutchy of Deux-Ponts 
till the death of Charles XII. when that province re- 
4 turning 


his retreat in 
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turning to a cs of the Palatine family, he choſe 
iſſemburg in Alface; belonging to the 

French. Mr. Sum, envoy to Auguſtus, making a 


complaint of this to the duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, the duke returned him an anſwer, in theſe 


remarkable words: Sir, tell your maſter, that 
« France has ever been an aſylum to kings in diſtreſs.” 
The king of Sweden being arrived on the confines 


of Germany, he was given to underſtand, that the 


emperor had given orders to receive him in every part 


of his dominions with a becoming magnificence. The 


towns and villages, through which the quarter-maſters 
had previouſly fixed his route, had made great — 
rations for receiving him; all the people waited with 


impatience to ſee this extraordinary man paſs by, 


whoſe victories and misfortunes, whoſe moſt triflin 
actions, and even his keeping his bed, had made fo 
reat a noiſe in Europe and Aſia, But Charles had no 


deſire to bear the fatigue of ſo much pomp, or to ex- 


hibit as a ſpectacle the prifoner of Bender; he had 
even reſolved never to re-enter Stockholm, until he 
ſhould have repaired his loſſes by a change of fortune, 
When he arrived at Targowitz, on the frontiers of 
Tranſilvania, after he had took leave of his Turkiſh 
convoy, he aſſembled his attendants in a barn, and 
told them not to give themſelves any concern about 
him, but to proceed with all poſſible expedition to 
Stralſund in Pomerania, on the coaſt of the Baltic ſea, 
about three hundred leagues from the place they then 
were. | 

He took nobody with him except two officers, Ro- 
ſen and During, and taking a chearful leave of the reſt 
of his attendants, left them filled with fear, ſorrow, 
and aſtoniſhment. To diſguiſe himſelf he put on 
a black wig, as he always wore his own hair; a gold 
laced hat; a grey -coat, and blue cloak, and taking 
the name of a German officer, rode poſt, with his two 
fellow-travellers. fe 

He avoided in his way as much as poſſible the ter- 
ritories of either his declared or ſecret enemies, taking 
OE et the 
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the road through Hungary, Moravia, Bavaria, Auſtria, 
Wirtemberg, -the Palatinate, Weſtphalia and Mecklen- 
burg; by which means he almoſt made the tour of 
Germany, and lengthened his journey by one half. 
Having rode the whole firſt day, without intermiſſion, 
young During, who was not ſo much inured to theſe 
exceſſive fatigues, fainted as he was diſmounting. The 
king, who was determined not to ſtop a moment on 


the road, aſked During, as ſoon as he came to him- 


ſelf, how much money he had. Upon During's re- 
plying he had about a thouſand crowns in gold; “ Give 
« me half,” ſaid the king, © I ſee you are not ina 
« ſtate to follow me; J will, therefore, finiſh the 
« journey by myſeif.” During begged he would per- 
mit him to repoſe himſelf but for three hours, aſſur- 


ing him that by that time he ſhould be able to remount 


his horſe and attend his majeſty, and conjured him to 
think of the dangers to which he was going to expoſe 
himſelf. The king, inexorable, made him give him 
five hundred crowns, and called for horſes. During, 
alarmed at thisweſolution, bethought himſelf of an in- 
nocent ſtratagem ; he took the poſt-maſter aſide, and, 
pointing to the king of Sweden, That gentleman,” 
ſaid he, © is my couſin; we are travelling together 
* upon the ſame buſineſs ; he ſees that I am ill, and 
« yet will not wait for me, even for three hours: give 
tc him, I beſeech you, the worſt horſe in your ftable ; 
© and let me have a chariot, or poſt-chaiſe. 

He ſlipt two ducats into the poſt-maſter's hand, who 


exactly performed his orders: the king had a horſe 


given him that was both lame and reſtive : ſuch was 
the equipage with which this monarch ſet out at ten 
o'clock at night, amidſt darkneſs, rain, wind and ſnow. 
His fellow-traveller, after having ſlept a few hours, 
followed him in a chariot drawn by ſtrong horſes. 
About day-break, at the diſtance of a few miles, he 
overtook the king, who not being able to make his 
horſe move on, was travelling on foot to the next ſtage. 
Charles was obliged to get into During's chariot, 
- Where he ſlept upon the ſtraw. Thus they continued 
| k Ee their 
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their journey, by day on horſeback, and ſleeping by,, 
night in a chariot, without making the leaſt ſtop. _ 
After ſixteen days travelling, not without the dan- 
ger of being taken, more than once, they arrived at 
Iaſt, on the twenty-firſt of November in the year 1714, 
at the gates of the town of Stralſund, about one in 
the morning. ur | ev ili: 
The king called to the centinel, and told him that 
he was a courier diſpatched from Turky by the king of 
Sweden, and that he muſt ſpeak, that moment, with 
general Ducker, the governor of the place. The cen- 
tinel anſwered that it was too late; that the governor 
was gone to bed; and that he muſt wait till break of 
day. 8 wh | The | 1 * n 
The king replied, that he came upon. buſineſs of 
importance, and told them that if they did not inſtant- 
ly. go and awaken the governor, they ſhould be puniſh- 
ed the next morning. A ſerjeant, at laſt, went and 
called up the governor. Ducker imagined that it 
might perhaps be one of the king's generals; he 
therefore cauſed the gates to be opened, and the cou- 
rier was introduced into his chamber. 10 
Ducker, half aſleep, aſked him “ what news of the 
© king of Sweden? The king taking him by the arm, 
« What,” ſaid hęe; Ducker, have my moſt faithful 
ce ſubjects forgot me? The general immediately re- 
collected the king, though he could ſcarce believe his 
eyes; and throwing himſelf from the bed, embraced his 
maſter's knees with tears of joy. The news was in an 
inſtant ſpread through the town. Every one got up: 
the ſoldiers ſurrounded the governor's houſe. The 
ſtreets were crowded with people, aſking each other, 
whether it was true that the king was come. Every 
window was illuminated, wine ran through the ſtreets, 
amidſt the blaze of a thouſand flambeaux, and the diſ- 
charges of the artillery. .. . | 7 12 
In the mean time the king was put to bed, whither 
he had not been for above ſixteen days: his boots were 
obliged to be cut from his legs, they being ſo much 


ſwollen by his extreme fatigue. As he had neither 


linen 
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linen nor clothes, they furniſhed him a wardrobe, as 
well as the town could afford, with all expedition. 
When he had flept a few hours, he aroſe and went di- 
rectly to review his troops, and viſit his fortifications. 
The ſame day he diſpatched orders into all parts for 
renewing the war againſt his enemies with greater vi- 
gour than ever. Theſe particulars, ſo conformable to 
the extraordinary character of Charles XII. were, after 
having been communicated to me by M. Fabricius, 
confirmed by count Croifly, ambaſſador to the king 
of Sweden, | „ | | 
Europe was now in a ſituation far different from that 
in which it was when Charles quitted it in 1709. 
The war which had ſo long raged throughout the 
South, that is to ſay, in Germany, England, Holland, 
France, Spain, Portugal and Italy, was now put an 
an end to. This general peace had been brought about 
by ſome private intrigues in the Engliſh court. The 
earl of Oxford, an able miniſter, and lord Boling- 
broke, one of the greateſt geniuſes, and the moſt elo- 
quent orator of the age, had prevailed over the famous 
duke of Marlborough, and perſuaded the queen to 
make a peace with. Lewis XIV. France, having no 
longer England for her enemy, ſoon obliged the other 
ers to come to an accommodation. 7 
Philip V. the grandſon of Lewis XIV. began to 
reign peaceably over the ruins of the Spaniſh monar- 
chy. The emperor of Germany, become maſter of 
Naples and Flanders, found himſelf firmly fixed in his 
vaſt dominions: and Lewis himſelf aſpired no higher 
than to finiſh in peace his long career of glory. 
Anne, qucen of England, died on the 1oth of Au- 
guſt, in the year 1714; hated by half the nation, for 
having given peace to ſo many kingdoms: - Her bro- 
ther, James Stuart, an unhappy prince, excluded 
from the throne almoſt at his birth, not being at that 
time in England to claim the ſucceſſion, which new 
laws would have given him, if his party could have 
prevailed ; George I. elector of Hanover, was unani- 
mouſly acknowledged king of Great-Britain, Aion 
— One 
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throne devolved to that elector not by right of blood, 
though deſcended from a daughter of James, but by 
virtue of an act of parliament of that nation. 

George, called in an advanced age to the govern- 
ment 4. a people, whoſe language he did. not under- 
ſtand, and to whom he was an entire ſtranger, regard- 
ed himſelf rather as elector of Hanover than king of 
England. His whole ambition was to aggrandize his 
German dominions. He almoſt always went once a 
year to viſit his hereditary ſubjects, by whom he was 
adored. In other reſpects he took more pleaſure in 
living like a private man, than a ſovereign. The pomp 
of royalty was to him an inſupportable burden. He 
paſſed his time with a few old courtiers, with whom he 
lived in great r He was not the king that 
made the greateſt figure in Europe; but he was one of 
the wiſeſt princes he the age, and perhaps the only one 
that — on a throne the pleaſures of friendſhip 
and a private life. Such were the principal monarchs, 
and ſuch the ſituation of the South of Europe. 

The changes that happened in the North were of 
another nature. The kings were engaged in war, and 
united againſt the king of Sweden, | 

Auguſtus had been long reſtored to the throne of 
Poland by the aſſiſtance of the czar, and with the con- 
ſent of the emperor of Germany, of Anne of England, 
and of the ſtates general, who, though all guarantees 
of the treaty of Altranſtand, when Charles XII. could 
have impoſed laws, ſhrunk from their contract, when 
they had nothing more to fear from him. 

But Auguſtus did not enjoy a tranquil anhocity, 
The republic of Poland no ſooner recalled their king, 
than their apprehenſions of arbitrary power began to 
revive: and the whole nation was in arms to oblige. 
him to conform to the pala conventa, a ſacred contract 
between the king and the people, who ſeemed to have- 
recalled their ſovereign for no other purpoſe than to 
declare war againſt him. At the commencement of 
theſe troubles, the name of Staniſlaus was not once 
mentioned ; his party ee to be annihilated; e 
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other remembrance of the king of Sweden remained 
in Poland than as of a torrent, which, in the vio- 
lence of its courſe, had for a time occaſioned a change 
in the face of nature. 8 

Pultowa and the abſence of Charles XII. had not 
only occaſioned the fall of Staniſlaus, but alſo of the 
duke of Holſtein, Charles's nephew, who had, not 
long before, been deſpoiled of his dominions by the 
king of Denmark. The king of Sweden had had a 
ſincere regard for the father, and was therefore deeply 
affected and mortified with the misfortunes of the ſon; 
the rather, as having no other object than glory; the 
fall of thoſe princes whom he had either made or re- 
ſtored, was by him felt as ſenſibly as the loſs of fo 
many provinces. | 

Every one was at liberty to enrich himſelf with the 
ruin of Charles's fortune. Frederic-William, the new 
king of Pruſſia, who appeared to have as much incli- 
nation for war as his father had had for peace, began 
by ſeizing on Stetin and part of Pomerania, as an 
equivalent for four hundred thouſand crowns which he 
had advanced to the king of Denmark and to the czar. 

George, elector of Hanover, now become king of 
England, had likewiſe ſequeſtered into his hands the 
dutchy of Bremen and Verden, which the king of 
Denmark had aſſigned to him as a depoſit for ſixty 
thouſand piſtoles. Thus did they diſpoſe of the ſpoils 
of Charles XII. and thoſe who poſſeſſed any of his 
dominions as pledges, became, from their intereſted 
views, as dangerous enemies as thoſe who had taken 
them from him. 

As to the czar, he was doubtleſs the moſt to be 
feared : his former defeats, his victories, his very faults, 
his perſeverance to inſtruct himſelf, and then to com- 
municate that knowledge to his ſubjects, together 
with his inceſſant labours, had univerſally obtained 
him the character of a great man. Riga was already 
taken; Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, half of Finland, and 
all the provinces that had been conquered by Charles's 
anceſtors, were now ſubjected to the Ruſſian yoke 
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Peter Alexowitz, who, twenty years before, had not 


75 a ſingle. veſſel in the Baltic, at this time beheld himſelf 
maſter of that ſea, at the head of a fleet of thirty ſhips 


of the line. * 
One of theſe ſhips had been. built by his own hands; 
he being the beſt carpenter, the beſt admiral, and the 


beft pilot in the North, There was not a difficult paſ- 


ſage of the gulph of Bothnia to the ocean, which he 


had not ſounded himſelf: and, having thus joined the 
labours of a common ſailor, to the experience of a 
philoſopher, and the deſigns of an emperor, he ar- 
rived by degrees, and a courſe of victories, to the rank 
of admiral, in the ſame manner as he had become a 
general in the land ſervice. 1 31.” 

While prince Gallitzen, a general formed under his 
own auſpices, and one of thoſe who ſeconded his en- 
terprizes the beſt, compleated the conqueſt of Finland, 


took the town of Vaſa; and beat the Swedes : the em- 


peror put to ſea, in order to take the iſland of Aland, 
ſituated in the Baltic, about twelve leagues from 
Stockholm. * ON EY oh. 
He ſet out on this expedition in the beginning of 
July 1714, at the time that his rival Charles XII. was 
keeping his bed at Demotica. He embarked at Cron- 


lot port, which he had built ſgme years before, about 


four miles from Peterſburgh. The new port, the fleet 
which it contained, the officers, the ſailors, were all 
the work of his own hands; and wherever he turned 
his eyes, he could behold nothing but what he himſelf 
had, in ſome meaſure, created. Yep 

The Ruſſian fleet, which conſiſted of thirty ſhips of 
the line, eighty gallies, and an hundred half gallies, 
found itſelf on the 15th of July, on the coaſt of A- 
land. There were twenty thouſand ſoldiers on board : 
admiral Apraxin was commander in chief; and 'the 
Ruſſian. emperor ſerved in the capacity of a rear-ad- 
mural. On the ſixteenth the Swediſh fleet, commanded 
by vice-admiral Erinchild, came up ; and, e's. 
weaker than them by two-thirds, maintained a fight 
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for the ſpace of three hours. The czar attacked Erin- 
child's ſhip, and took her after a ſharp engagement. 

The ſame victorious day he landed ſixteen thouſand 
men on the iſle of Aland; and having taken a number 
of Swediſh ſoldiers, that had not been able to get on 
board Erinchild's fleet, he carried them off in his own 
ſhips. He returned into his harbour of Cronſlot with 
Erinchild's large ſhip, three others of leſs ſize, one 
frigate and fix gallies, which he had made himſelf maſ- 
ter of in this engagement, f 
Faving left Cronſlot he arrived at Peterſburgh, fol- 
lowed by the whole of his victorious fleet, together 
with the ſhips taken from the enemy. On his arrival 
he was ſaluted by a triple diſcharge of an hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon; after which he made a tri- 
umphal entry, which flattered his vanity ſtill more than 
that at Moſcow, becauſe he received the honours of 
his favourite town, where but ten years before there 
was not a ſingle hut, and yet at that time he beheld. 
thirty- four thouſand five hundred houſes; in ſhort, he 
ſaw himſelf not only at the head of a victorious navy, 
but of the firſt Ruſſian fleet, that was ever ſeen in the 
Baltic ſea, and in a country, in which, before his time, 
the very name of a fleet was unknown. a 
Almoſt the ſame ceremonies were obſerved at Peterſ- 
burgh, which accompanied the triumphal entry at 
Moſcow. The Swediſh vice-admiral was the principal 
ornament of this new triumph. Peter Alexiowitz ap- 
peared as rear-admiral. A Ruſſian nobleman named 
Romanodowſky, who uſually repreſented the czar on 
theſe ſolemn occaſions, was ſeated on a throne, ſur- 
rounded by twelve ſenators. The rear-admiral pre- 
ſented to him a relation of his victory; and was de- 
clared vice-admiral, in conſideration of his ſervices: 
a ſtrange ceremony, but at the ſame time proper in a 
country, where military ſubordination was one of the 
novelties which the czar had introduced. | 

The emperor of Ruſſia, at laſt victorious over the 
' Swedes by ſea and land, and having aſſiſted in driving 

them from Poland, began to exerciſe his authority 


there 
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chere in his turn. He had made himſelf a mediator . 
between Auguſtus and the republic; a glory perhaps, 
not inferior to that of creating a king. This honour, 
and indeed all the good fortune of Charles, had fallen 
to the czar, who certainly made a better uſe of theſe 
advantages than his rival; as his ſucceſſes were fo 
managed, as to contribute to the intereſt of his coun- 
try. If he took a town, the principal artiſans in it 
= were ſent to Peterſburgh. The manufactures, the arts 
| and ſciences of the provinces which he conquered in 

= . Sweden, were tranſported into Muſcovy : his domi- 

| nions therefore became enriched by his victories; a cir- 

| cumſtance that makes him the moſt excuſable of all 

conquerors. | 1 | | | 

| Sweden, on. the contrary, deſpoiled of . almoſt all 
| her foreign provinces, had neither commerce, money 
x nor credit. Her veteran troops, which were formerly 

4 | fo formidable, had either fallen in battle, or periſhed 
1 with hunger. More than an hundred thouſand Swedes 
* were llaves in the vaſt dominions of the czar; and 
about the ſame number had been ſold to the Turks 
and Tartars. The human ſpecies appeared loſt; but 
| 5 5 returned, as ſoon as the king arrived at Stral- 
und, 5 | 

The impreſſions of reſpe& and admiration for him 
were ſtill fo ſtrongly implanted in the minds of his 
ſubjects, that the youth of the country came in crowds 
to enliſt under his banners, though their native foi} 
wanted hands to cultivate it. | | 


* 
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3807 5 of "67.05" 20" 8 Nog | 
Charles gives the Princeſs his Siſter in Marriage to tbe 
Prince of Heſſe :—1s beſieged at Stralſund, and eſcapes 
to Styeden . Schemes of Baron de Gortz, bis Prime 
Minifter : - Plan of a Reconciliation with the Czar, 
and of a Deſcent upon England: Charles befieges Fre- 
derickſhall in Norway; is killed : His Charatter ;— 
 Gortz is beheaded. | | 


„ 


HE king, in the midſt of theſe 8 

gave his only ſurviving ſiſter, Ulrica Eleonora, 

in marriage to Frederic prince of Heſſe Caſſel. The 
queen-dowager, grandmother of Charles XII. and the 
princeſs, at that time in the eightieth year of her age, 
did the honours of the feaſt, on the fourth of April 
1715, in the palace of Stockholm; where ſhe died a 
little time after. 

The marriage was not honoured with the preſence 
of the king; he was ſtill at Stralſund, finiſhing the for- 
tifications of that important place, and threatened 
with a ſiege by the kings of Denmark and Pruſſia. 
He made his brother-in-law generaliſſimo of all his 
forces in Sweden. This prince had ſerved the ſtates- 
general in their wars with the French, and was eſteem- 
ed a good general; a qualification which contributed 
not a little to procure him the ſiſter of Charles XII. 
in marriage. 

Charles's misfortunes now followed each other, as 
rapidly as his victories had formerly done. In the 
month of June 1715, rhe German troops of the king 
of England, with thoſe of Denmark, inveſted the 
ſtrong town of Wiſmar ; the Danes and Saxons united, 
formed about thirty-ſix thouſand men, who marched 
towards Stralſund, to form the ſiege of that place. 
The kings of Denmark and Pruflia funk five Swediſh 
ſhips near to. Stralſund. The czar was then in the 
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Baltick, with twepty large ſhips of war, and an hun- 


dred and fifty tranſports, on board of which were 


thirty thouſand men. He menaced a deſcent upon 
Sweden ; ſometimes advancing near to the coaſt of 
Helſingburgh, and at others appearing before Stock- 
holm. All Sweden was in arms upon the coaſts, every 
moment expecting an invaſion. In the mean time the 
czar's land forces drove the Swedes from port to port, 
until they had diſpoſſeſſed them of all the places they 
held in Finland, toward the gulph of Bothnia; but 
the czar carried his conqueſts no farther. - ' N? 
At the mouth of the Oder, a river that divides Po- 
merania in two, and, after waſhing the walls of Stetin, 


falls into the Baltick fea, is the little iſle of Uſedom ; + 


this place is of great importance on account of its ſi- 


ruation, as it commands the Oder both on the right 


and left; ſo that the perſon who is maſter of this iſland, 
is at the ſame time maſter of the navigation of the ri- 
ver. The king of Pruſſia had diſlodged the Swedes 
from this place, and had taken poſſeſſion of it as well 
as of Stetin, which he kept ſequeſtered, and all, as he 
ſaid, Pour [amour de la paix, i. e. For the love of 


peace. The Swedes, had retaxen Uſedom, in the 


month of May 1715. They had two forts there; one 
of which was the fort of Suine, upon a branch of the 
Oder, that bore the ſame name; the other, a place of 
more conſequence, was called Pennamender, ſituated 
upon another branch of the river. The king of Swe- 
den had but two hundred and fifty Pomeranian ſoldi- 


ers to defend theſe two forts and the whole iſland, 


commanded by an old Swediſh officer, named Kuze- 
Slerp, whoſe name merits remembrance. -  _ * 
On the fourth of Auguſt, the king of Pruſſia ſent - 
fifteen hundred foot and eight hundred dragoons, to 
make a deſcent upon the iſland, and they landed with- 
out oppoſition near the fort of Suine. The Swediſh. 
commander abandoned this fort to the enemy, as be- 
ing the leaſt important; and as he could not ſafely di- 
vide his, men, he retired-with his little aged 
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caftle of Pennamender, reſolving: to defend it to the 
laſt extremity, - - , wh, br 2% d 
There was therefore a neceſſity of beſieging it in 
form. A train of artillery. was embarked at Stetin for 
this effect, and the Pruſſian troops were reinforced with 
a thouſand foot and four hundred horſe. On the: 
eighteenth the trenches were opened in two places, 
and the fort was briſkly battered with cannon and mor- 
tars. During the ſiege, a Swediſh ſoldier, who was 
charged with a private letter from Charles XII. found 
means to land on the iſland, to get into the fort of 
Pennamender, and to deliver the letter to the com- 
mander; it was couched in the following words: Do: 
e not fire till the enemy come to the brink of the foſſe; 
« defend the place to the laſt drop of your blood; 1 
te commend you to your good fortune. Charles. 
Slerp having read the note, reſolved to obey, and 
to lay down his life, as he was ordered, for the ſervice 
of his maſter. On the twenty-ſecond, at the break 
of day, the enemy began the aſſault: the beſieged 
having kept in their fire till they ſaw the beſiegers on 
the brink of the foſſe, killed a great number of them; 
but the ditch was full, the breach enlarged, and the 
aſſailajits. too numerous. They entered the caſtle at | 
two different places at one time. The commander / 
thought of nothing but of ſelling his life as dear as 
poſſible, and obeying his maſter's letters. He aban-' 
doned the breaches through which the enemy enter- 
ed; intrenched his little, company, who had all the 
courage and. fidelity to follow him behind a baſtion, 
and poſted them in ſuch a manner that they could not 
be ſurrounded. The enemy came up to him, aſtoniſh- 
ed that he did not aſk for quarter. He fought for a 
whole hour; and after having loſt the half of his 
men, was at laſt killed, together with his lieutenant 
and major. After this, the ſurviving few, amounting 
to an hundred ſoldiers and one officer, begged their 
lives, and were made priſoners, at war. They found 
Charles's letter in the commander's pocket, and car- 
ried-it to the king of Pruſſia. __ 14 
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At the time that Charles loſt Uſedom and the neigh- 
bouring iſles, which were ſoon after taken, while 
Wiſmar was ready to ſurrender, and Sweden, for 
want of a fleet, was daily threatened with an invaſion, 
he himſelf was in Stralſund ue by an. army of 
thirty-ſix thouſand men. 

Stralſund, a town become famous throughout * 
rope for che ſiege which the king of Sweden ſuſtained. 
in it, is the ſtrongeſt: place in Pomerania: It is ſitu- 
ated between the Baltick ſea and the lake of. Franken, 
near the ſtreights of Gella; having no entrance to it 
by land, except by a narrow cauſeway, defended by a 
citadel, and by fortifications which were imagined in- 
acceſſible. It had a garriſon of about nine thouſand 
men, and what was beyond all, the king of Sweden 
himſelf. The kings of Denmark and Pruſſia under- 
took the ſiege of this place, with an army of ſix and 
thirty thouſand men, oor. oy of Pruſſians, 1 5 
and Saxons. 8 n 7 

The honour of beſieging Charts XII. Was ſo pow 
erful a motive, that they ſoon ſurmounted” every ob- 
ſtacle, and opened the trenches in the niglit between 
the nineteenth and twentieth of October, 1715. The 
king of Sweden, at the beginning of the ſiege, c that 
he could not comprehend, how a place well-fortified, | 
and provided with a ſufficient garriſon, conld'be-taken:. 
Not but that in the courſe of his paſt victories, he had 
taken ſeveral places himſelf, but hardly ever by a re- 
gular ſiege: che terror of his artis had always pre- 
vailed : beſi des, he never judged of other people by 
himſelf, but always entertained. too low an opinion of 
his enemies. The beſiegers carried. on theivoworks- 
with vigour. and reſolution, and were leconded w a” 
very ſingular accident. y / 

It iscwell know, that the Baltick Tea neither abbs: 
mor flows. - The fortifioations which covered the town; 
and which were defended on the. weſt by an impaſſable 
motaſs, and b che * . the eaſt, ſeemed to be ſecure 
from every a had ever noticed, that 
when the ven wind ew wi wit 8 * violence, the waves: 
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"of the Baltick were driven back in ſuch a manner, as to 
leave but three feet depth of water under the fortifi- 
tions, which had always been ſuppoſed to be waſhed 
by a branch of the ſea, ſo deep as to be impaſſable. A 
ſoldier having fallen from the top of the fortifications 
into the ſea, was aſtoniſhed to find a bottom ; he ima- 
gined that this diſcovery might make his fortune, and 
accordingly deſerted, and went to the quarters of count 
Wackerbath, the Saxon general, to inform him that 
the ſea was fordable, and that he might penetrate with⸗ 
out much difficulty to the Swediſh fortifications. - The 
king of Pruſſia was not ſlow in profiting by this piece 
of intelligence. h | | 
In the middle of the next night, the weſt wind ſtill 
continuing, heutenant-colonel Koppen entered the wa- 
ter, followed by eighteen hundred men: two thouſand 
advanced at the fame time upon the cauſeway that led 
to the fort; all the Pruſſian artillery fired, and the 
Danes and Pruſſians gave an alarm on the other ſide. | 

The Swedes imagined themſelves ſecure, in repul- 
ſing the two thouſand men whom they ſaw advancing 
with. fo much apparent raſhneſs upon the cauſeway ; 
but all of a ſudden, Koppen, with his eighteen hun- 
dred men entered the fort, on the ſide towards the lea, 
The Swedes, ſurrounded and ſurprized, could make no 
reſiſtance, and the poſt was carried after a terrible car- 
nage, Some of the Swedes fled towards the town ; 
the beſiegers purſued them thither, and entered pell- 
mell along with the fugitives : two officers and four 
Saxon ſoldiers were already on the draw-bridge, which 
the Swedes had juſt time to raiſe ; ſo that the men were 
taken, and the town ſaved for that time. 

The enemy found in the fort twenty-four pieces of 
cannon, which they immediately turned againſt Stral- 
ſund. The ſiege was puſhed with ſuch vigour and re- 
ſolution, as this ſucceſs could not fail to inſpire. The 
town was cannonaded and bombarded almoſt without 
intermiſſion, | 5 | 
_ Oppoſite to Stralſund, in the Baltick ſea, is the iſle 
of Rugen, which ſerves as a bulwark to that place, 
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enemies, without making the leaſt noiſe 3 
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and into which the garriſon and citizens might have 
\ retired, had they had boats to have tranſported them 


thither. This iſland was of great conſequence to 


Charles: he ſaw very clearly, that if the enemy were 
once maſters of it, he ſhould be immediately be- 


ſieged both by ſea and land; and, perhaps, reduced 
to ſo great extremities, that he muſt either bury him- 
ſelf in the ruins of Stralſund, or become a. priſon- 


er to thoſe very enemies whom he had ſo long de- 


ſpiſed, and upon whom he had impoſed the moſt ſe- 
vere laws. But notwithſtanding all this, the unhappy 


ſituation of his affairs had not permitted him to place 


a ſufficient garriſon in Rugen, in which there were no 
more than two thouſand men. 

His enemies had been employed for three months 
before, in making all the neceſſary preparations for a 
deſcent upon this iſland, which at firſt gave them much 


_ trouble; at laſt, having finiſhed a number of boats, 


the prince of Anhalt, with the aſſiſtance of favourable 
weather, landed twelve thouſand men upon Rugen, 
on the 15th of November. The king, who ſeemed to 


"M6 patent every where, was at that time in the iſland; 


he had juſt before joined his two thouſand men, who 
were intrenched near a {mall port, three leagues from 
the place where the enemy had landed: he immediately 
pu himſelf at the head of this little troop, and, ob- 
erving the moſt profound filence, advanced in the 
middle of the night towards the enemy. The prince 
of Anhalt had already entrenched his forces, with a 
precaution which appeared unneceſſary. The officers 
commanding under him had no idea of being attacked 
the very firſt night, as they imagined Charles to be at 
Stralſund; but the prince of Anhalt, who well knew 
what incredible things Charles was capable of, had 
cauſed a deep foſſe to be ſunk, fenced with chevaux 
de friſe; and took all his. meaſures with as much cir- 
cumſpection, as if he had had a ſuperior army to con- 
tend with. N e eee eee 
At two in the morning. Charles came up with his 
fis ſoldiers 
fing 
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« at,” ſays 


ſaying to each other, Let us pull up the chevaux de 
ce friſe;” the words were overheard by the ſentinels, 
the alarm was immediately given through the camp, 
and the enemy were -inſtantly under arms. The-king 
having taken up the cheyaux de friſe, perceived a deep 
foſſe before him. © Ah!” ſaid he, © is it poſſible ? 
« I did not expect this. However, this ſurprize did 


not diſcourage him. He knew not the number of 


troops landed; the enemy alſo, on their ſide, were 


ignorant of the ſmall number of his. The darkneſs 


of the night ſeemed favourable to Charles; he took 


his reſolution in a moment, and jumped into the ditch, 
accompanied by the braveſt of his men, and inſtantly 
followed by the reſt; the cheyaux de friſe, which were 
plucked up, the levelled earth, the trunks and branches 
of ſuch trees as they could find, and the carcaſes of 
the ſoldiers that were killed by random ſhot, ſerved 
for faſcines. The king, the generals, and the braveſt 
of the officers and ſoldiers, mounted upon the 
ſhoulders of others, as in an aſſault. The fight be- 
gan in the enemy's camp. The impetubſity of the 
Swedes ſoon threw the Danes and Pruſſians into 
confuſion; but the numbers were too unequal; the 


Swedes were repulſed, after fighting for a quarter of 


an hour, and were obliged to repaſs the foſſe. The 
ing of Anhalt purſued them into the plain, but 


knew not that it was Charles XII. that fled before him. 


Fhat unfortunate king rallied his troops in the open 
field, and the battle was renewed with equal fury on 
both ſides. Grothuſen, the king's favourite, and ge- 


neral Dardoff, fell dead at his feet. In the heat of 


the battle, Charles paſſed over the body of the latter, 
who was ſtill breathing. During, who had accompa- 
nied him in his journey from Turky to Stralſund, was 
killed before his face. 


In the midſt of the fury, a Daniſh lieutenant, whoſe 
name I have never been able to learn, recognized the 


king ; and ſeizing his ſword with one hand, and with 
the other dragging him by the hair, © Surrender your- 
he, or I this inſtant kill you.” Charles 
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having a piſtol at his belt, drew it, and fired it at the 
officer, who died of the wound the next morning. 
The name of king Charles, which the Dane had pro- 
nounced, . immediately drew a crowd of the enemy to- 
"gether. The king was ſurrounded, and received a 
muſket-ſhot below his left breaſt: this wound, which 
he called a contuſion, was two fingers deep. The kin 

was on foot, and in danger of either being killed or 
taken priſoner. Count Poniatowſky was fighting, at 
this time, near his majeſty's perſon. He had ſaved 
his life at Pultowa, and had now the good fortune to 
ſave it once more in the battle of Rugen, by putting 


him on his horſe. ; 
The Swedes retired to a part of the iſland called 
. Alteferra, where there was a fort, of which they were 
ſtill maſters. From thence the king re- paſſed over to 
Stralſund, obliged to abandon his brave troops, who 
had ſo well ſeconded him in this enterprize, and who, 
in two days after, were all made priſoners of war. 
Among the priſoners was that unhappy French re- 
giment, compoſed of the ſhattered remains of the 
battle of Hochſtet, which had entered into the ſer- 
vice of Auguſtus, and afterwards into that of the king 
of Sweden. The greateſt part of the ſoldiers were 
now incorporated into a new regiment, commanded by 
the prince of Anhalt's ſon, who was their fourth 
maſter. | 
The commander of this wandering regiment in the 
iſe of Rugen, was the ſame count de Villelongue, 
who had ſo generouſly expoſed his life at Adrianople, 
in the ſervice of Charles. He was taken prifoner with 
his troop, and in the end but poorly recompenſed for 
all his ſervices, labours, and ſufferings. a 
The king, after all theſe prodigies of valour, which 
ſerved only to weaken his forces, ſhut up, as he was, 
in Stralſund, which was near being ſtormed, behaved in 
much the ſame manner as he had done at Bender. He 
was ſhaken by nothing ; he employed the day in mak- 
ing ditches and entrenchments behind the walls, and 
the night he devoted to the ſallying out upon the ene- 
MEE n | my : 
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my: in the mean time Stralſund was battered in breach: 
the bombs fell as thick as hail upon the houſes, and 
half the town was reduced to aſhes : the citizens, how- 
ever, ſo far from complaining, were filled with the 
higheſt veneration for their royal maſter, whoſe vigi- 
lance, temperance, and courage aſtoniſhed them ; they 
were all become ſoldiers under him ; they accompanied 
him in all his fallies, and ſerved him in the place of a 
ſecond garriſon, ns 

One day, as the king was dictating ſome letters to 
his ſecretary, to be ſent to Sweden, a bomb fell on the 
houſe, pierced the roof, and burſt near the apartment 
in which he was. One half of the floor was ſhattered 
to pieces; but the cloſet where the king was dictating, 
being partly ſurrounded by a thick wall, ſuffered no 

damage; and, by an aſtoniſhing piece of fortune, 
none of the ſplinters that flew about in the air, entered 
at the cloſet door, which happened to be open. The 
report of the bomb, and the noiſe it occaſioned in the 
houſe, which ſeemed ready to tumble, made the ſe- 
cretary drop his pen. What is the reaſon,” ſaid the 
king with a tranquil air, © that 71 do not continue 
„ writing?” The ſecretary could only ſay, Ah, 

« Sire, the bomb.“ * Well,” replied the king, 
* what has the bomb to do with the letter I am dic- 
ce tating to you? Go on.“ ks 

There was, at this time, an ambaſſador of France 
ſhut up with the king of Sweden in Stralſund. It was 
one Colbert, count de Croiſſy, a lieutenant-general in 
the French army, brother to the marquis de Torcy, 
the celebrated miniſter of ſtate, and a relation of 
the famous Colbert, whoſe name ought ever to be 
remembered in France. To ſend a man into the 
trenches, or on an embaſly to Charles XII. was pret 
nigh the ſame thing. The king would talk wi 
Croiſſy for whole hours together, in the moſt expoſed _ 
places, while the ſoldiers were falling on every fide of 
them by the fire of the cannon and bombs, without 
appearing in the leaſt ſenſible of the riſk he run; 
and the ambaſſador not chuſing to give his majeſty ſo 


much 
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much as a hint, that there were more proper places to 


talk of buſineſs. This miniſter did every thing he 


was able, before the ſiege began, to effect an accom- 
modation between the kings of Sweden and Pruſſia; 
but the demands of the latter were too high, and 


Charles would make no conceſſions. Count de Croiſſy 


derived no other ſatisfaction from his embaſſy, than 
the pleaſure of being intimately acquainted with that 
ſingular man; He often lay by his myeſty upon the 
ſame cloak, and had, by partaking of all his dangers 
and fatigues, acquired a right of talking to him with 
freedom. Charles encouraged this boldneſs in thoſe 
he loved; and. would ſometimes ſay to the count de 


» Croifly, Veni, maledicamus de rege; 1. e. Come, now 


« let us make free with the character of the king.” 
This account I had from the ambaſſador himſelf. 
Croiſſy continued in the town till the 13th of No- 
vember, when having obtained from the enemy a paſſ- 
port for himſelf and his baggage, he took his leave of 
the king, who ſtill remained amidſt the ruins of Stral- 
fund, with a garriſon diminiſhed by one half, and re- 
ſolved to ſtand an aſſault. Beet | 3 
In ſhort, two days after, an aſſault was actually 
made upon the horn-work. The enemy twice took it, 
and twice were driven back. The king fought, the 
whole time, amidſt his grenadiers; but at laſt numbers 
prevailed, and the beſiegers remained maſters of the 
place. Charles continued in the town two days after 
this, expecting every moment a general aſſault. On 


the 21ſt he qſtaid till midnight N a little ravelin, 


that was entirely demoliſhed by the bombs and can- 
non; the next day the principal officers conjured him 
not to ſtay in a place which he could no longer de- 
fend; but to retreat was now become as dangerous 
as to ſtay. The Baltic ſea was covered with Ruſſian 


and Daniſh ſhips, and there were no veſſels in the har- 


bour of Stralſund but one ſmall bark with fails and. 


.oars. The great danger which. rendered this retreat 
ſo glorious, determined Charles to attempt it. He 


embarked in the night, on the 20th of December, 
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1715, accompanied by ten perſons only. They were 
obliged to break the ice, with which the water of the 
rt was covered; a taſk which they were ſeveral hours 
about, before the bark could fail freely. The enemy's 
admirals had poſitive orders not to ſuffer Charles to 
eſcape from Stralſund, but to take him, dead or alive. 
Happily they were under the wind, and were not able 
to get to him; but he run a ſtill greater riſk in paſſing 
by a place called la Babette, in the iſle of Rugen, 
where the Danes had erected a battery of twelve can- 
non, from which they fired upon him. The mariners 
fpread every fail, and plied every.oar, to get clear of 
tha enemy ; but notwithſtanding, a cannon ball killed 
two men by the King's ſide, and another ſhattered the 
maſt of the bark. In the midſt of theſe dangers the 
king eſcaped unhurt, and at laſt came up with two of 
his -own ſhips, that were cruiſing in the Baltic. The 
_next day Stralſund ſurrendered, and the garriſon made 
riſoners of war. Charles landed at Iſled in Scania, 
Fun which place he repaired to Carelſcroon, in a con- 
dition very different from what he was in, when, about 
fifteen years before, he ſet ſail from that harbour in a ſhip 
of a hundred and twenty guns, to give laws to the north. 
Being ſo near his capital, it was expected that, after 
ſuch a long abſence, he would viſit that place; but 
his deſign was never to enter it again, till he had ob- 
tained ſome ſignal victory. Beſides, he could not bear 
the thoughts of reviſiting a people by whom he was 
beloved, and whom, nevertheleſs, he was obliged to 
oppreſs, in order to enable him to defend himſelf againſt 
his enemies, He only wanted to ſee his fiſter, with 
whom he appointed an interview on the banks of the 
lake Weter, in Oftrogothia, hither he rode poſt, at- 
tended only by a ſingle domeſtic, and returned, after 
having ſpent a day with her. 
From Carelſcroon, where he ſojourned during the 
winter, he iſſued out orders for raiſing men through- 
out his whole kingdom. He thought that his ſubjects 
were born only to follow him to the field of battle, 
and had accuſtomed them to believe the fame. T 
| enliſted many at the age of fifteen ; and in ſeveral vil- 
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lages there were none left but old men, women, and 
children, and in many places women only were ſeen 
' ploughing the land. E 
It was ſtill more difficult to procure a fleet. To ſup- 
ply the want of which, commiſſions were granted to 
the owners of privateers, who, upon obtaining certain 
privileges unreaſonable in themſelves, and deſtructive 
to the country, equipped a few ſhips ; and theſe poor 
efforts were the laſt that the declining ſtate of Swe- 
den was now capable of making. To defray the ex- 
pences of theſe preparations, he was obliged to take 
the property of the people. Accordingly; every kind 
of extortion was practiſed, under the name of taxes 
and duties. Strict ſearch was made in every houſe, 
and one half of the proviſions found in them was 
carried to the king's magazines : all the iron. in the 
kingdom was bought up for his uſe, . which govern- 
ment paid for in paper, and fold out again for ready 
money. A tax was laid on every one who wore any 
mixture of filk in their cloaths, or wore either perukes 
or gilt ſwords. A very heavy tax was alſo laid on chim- 
nies. The people, oppreſſed with ſuch a load of taxes, 
would have revolted under any other king; but the 
oreſt peaſant in Sweden knew, that his maſter led a 
life ſtill more hard and frugal than himſelf : ſo that 
every one ſubmitted without murmuring to thoſe hard- 
ſhips which the king was the firſt to ſuffer, _ i 
The public danger ſerved to make them forget their 
private misfortunes. They expected every moment to 
ſee their country invaded by the Ruſſians, the Danes, 
the Pruſſians, the Saxons, and even by the Engliſh ; 
and the idea of this invaſion had taken ſuch hold of 
their minds, that thoſe who had money or valuable ef- 
fects, buried them in the earth. | . 
In ſhort, an Engliſh fleet had already appeared in 
the Baltick, though its particular deſtination was not 
known; and the czar had given his word to the king 
of Denmark, that the Ruſſians ſhould join the Danes, 
in the ſpring of 1716, in order to make a deſcent upon 
Sweden. e e e 
But 
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But how great was the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, 
who ſtill kept a watchful eye upon the fortune of Charles, 
when, inſtead of defending his own country, which 
was threatened by ſo many princes, they ſaw him in 
the month of March 1716, paſſing over into Ong 


with twenty thouſand men. 


From the time of Hannibal, Europe had never ſeen 
any general, who, unable to defend himſelf againſt his 
enemies at home, had boldly carried the war into the 
heart of their dominions. The prince of Heſſe, his 


brother-in-law, accompanied him in this expedition. 


There is no travelling from Sweden to Norway, but 
through the moſt dangerous bye- ways; and when theſe 


are paſt, one is continually meeting with ſo many lakes 


of water formed by the ſea amongſt the rocks, that there 
is a neceſſity for making bridges every day. A ſmall 
number of Danes might have ſtopped the progreſs of 
12 dden invaſion they 
had not foreſeen. Europe was ſtill more aſtoniſhed, 
that the czar remained quiet in the midſt of all theſe 
mighty events, and that he did not make a deſcent 
upon Sweden, as had formerly been een between ; 


the whole Swediſh army; but this 


him and his allies. 


This inactivity was owing to one of the greateſt, | 
and at the ſame time moſt difficult ſchemes that ever * 


was formed by human i imagination. 


The baron de Gortz, a native of ccni _ an 
immediate baron of the empire, having rendered ſe- 
veral important offices to the king of Sweden, during 
that monarch's ſtay at Bender, he was now become his 


favourite and firſt miniſter. 


Never was there a man ſo bold, and at the ſanie time: 3 


ſo artful; ſo full of expedients amidſt misfortunes; ſo 


unbounded i in his deſigns, or ſo active in the proſecu- 
tion of them: no project was too great for him, nor 
did any expedient deter him: he was equally prodi- 


gal of 3 and proguits of oarhs, of truth, and 
of falſnood. (118307 


From Soak he went to Banned, Enaland, and 
Holland, to examine thoſe ſecret ſprings which he af- 


terwards 
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terwards meant to put in motion. He was capable of 
diſturbing all Europe; and indeed, had ſuch a plan in 


his mind. What his maſter was at the head of an ar- 


my, he was in the cabinet; by which means he had ac- 
quired an aſcendancy over Charles, that no miniſter 
had had before him. 7 | | 3 

That king, who at twenty years of age had preſcribed 
orders to count Piper, now received inſtructions from 
baron de Gortz; ſo much the more, ſubmitting to the 
direction of that miniſter, as his misfortunes obliged 
him to liſten to the advice of others, and as he never 
gave him any but ſuch as was conformable to his cou- 
rage. Gortz remarked, that of all the princes united 
againſt Sweden, George, elector of Hanover, and 
king of England, was the one againſt whom Charles 
was moſt highly incenſed; becauſe he was the only one 
that he had never offended; and becauſe George had 
entered into the quarrel under the pretext of compro- 
miſing matters, but in reality with a view of preſerving 
Bremen and Verden; to which he ſeemed to have no 
other right, than that of having bought them for a 
trifle from the king of Denmark ; to whom, after all, 
they did not belong. „l eie an 15 

He alſo diſcovered, that the czar was ſecretly diſſa- 
tisfied with his allies, who had all conſpired to hinder 
him from acquiring any poſſeſſions in Germany, where 


that monarch, already become too formidable, wanted 


only to obtain a footing. Wiſmar, the only town that 


ſtill remained to the Swedes on the frontiers of Ger- 


many, on the 14th of February, 1716, ſurrendered to 
the Danes and Pruſſians, who would not even ſuffer 
the Ruſſian troops that were then in Mecklenburgh, to 
be preſent at the ſiege. The like jealouſies for two 
years together, had alienated the czar's mind from the 
(ommon cauſe, and perhaps prevented the _ Swe 
es in al- 

liance being conquered by a ſingle power, but ſcarcely 
any of a great empire being totally ſubdued by ſeve- 
ral allies. For if their united forces happen, for a 
28-4 is { | time, 
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time, to humble it, their diviſions ſoon give it an op- 
rtunity to retrieve its former grandeur, . | 
The czar had had it in his power from the year 1714, 
to make a deſcent upon Sweden; but whether it was, 
that he could not perfectly agree with the kings of Po- 
land, England, Denmark and Pruſſia, - allies juſtly jea- 
lous of his growing power; or, that he did not think 
his troops, as yet, ſufficiently diſciplined, to attack, 
in their own territories, a people, whole very peaſants 
had conquered the flower of the Daniſh forces, he ſtill 
put off the execution of this enterprize. , gil; 
But what had chiefly ſtopped the progreſs of his de- 
ſigns was the want of money. The czar was one of 
the moſt powerful monarchs in the univerſe, but was 
far from de one of the richeſt ; his revenues, at that 


I 

time, not we twenty-four million of livres: he 
had indeed diſcovered ſome mines of gold, ſilver, cop- 
per, and iron; but the profits ariſing from theſe were 
ſtill uncertain, and the working of them very expen- 
ſive. He had likewiſe eſtabliſhed an extenſive com- 
merce; but that in its infancy rather filled him with 
the hopes of what it might one day prove, than was 


really praductive of any preſent advantage: nor did 
the provinces which he had lately conquered increaſe 
his revenues, in the ſame proportion as they augmented 


his power and glory. It required a long time to heal 


the wounds of Livonia, a country extremely fertile, 


but deſolated by fire, ſword and diſtemper, and by a 
war of fifteen years continuance, deſtitute of inhabi- 
tants, and as yet chargeable to the conqueror. The 
large fleets he maintained, and the new enterprizes 
which he was daily undertaking, contributed alſo to 
decreaſe his finances. He had even been reduced to 
the miſerable reſource of raiſing the value of money, 


a remedy that can never cure the evils of ſtate, and 


muſt be particularly prejudicial to à country, whoſe. 
exports fall ſhort of their imporne. 

This was a part of the foundation upon which de 
Gortz had built his ſcheme of a revolution. He ven- 
tured to ꝑropoſe to the king of Sweden, the purchaſing: 


ang 5 a Peace 


. 5 
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a peace from the Ruſlian emperor at any price whatſo- 
ever; intimating to him, that the czar was irritated 
againſt the kings of Poland and England; and remark- 
ing, at the ſame time, that were the forces of Peter 


Alexiowitz and Charles XII. united, they would ſtrike 
ys | ane „„ 


terror throughout Europe. n r 
There was no other way to accompliſh this peace 
with the czar, than that of yielding up a great part of 


the provinces which lay to the Eaſt and North of the 


Baltick ſea; but then he would repreſent to the king, 
that in giving up theſe provinces, which the czar had 
already. poſſeſſed himſelf of, and which it was not in 
his power to retake; he would have the glory of at 
once replacing Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland, ſit- 
ting the ſon of James II. on that of England, and of 
re-eſtabliſhing the duke of Holſtein in his dominions. 

Charles, elated with theſe great ideas, took no time 
to conſider of this ſcheme, but immediately gave his 
miniſter a carte blanche. Gortz accordingly ſet out 
from Sweden, poſſeſſed with a power which authorized 
him to tranſact his intentions without reſtriction, and 
conſtituting him plenipotentiary to any prince with 
whom he might judge it neceſſary to negociate. The 
firſt thing he did was to ſound the court of Moſcow, 
which he did through the means of a Scotchman, 
named Areſkins, firſt phyſician to the czar; a man en- 


* tirely devoted to the intereſt of the pretender; as was 


indeed almoſt every Scotchman, who did not imme- 
diately ſubſiſt on the favours of the court of London. 
The phyſician repreſented to prince Menzikoff the 
importance and glory of ſuch a 8 all the 
vivacity of a man, who was himſelf intereſted in the 
cauſe. Prince Menzikoff relifned the overtures, and 
the czar approved them. Inſtead therefore of making 
a deſcent on Sweden, as he had agreed on with his al- 
lies, he wintered his troops in Mecklenburgh, and 
went thither himſelf, under pretence of ſettling ſome 
diſputes which were then taking root between the duke 


of Mecklenburgh and the nobility of that country; 


but in fact, to purſue his favourite deſign of obtaining 
N a prin- 
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a principality in Germany, and to perſuade the duke ef 
Meclenburch to ſell him his ſovereignty. '- - 

The allies were much irritated at this proceeding; 
they did not wiſh to have ſo formidable a neighbour, 


who, if he but once got footing in Germany, it was 


to be feared would one day or other be elected em- 
eror, and oppreſs the petty ſovereigns. But the more 
hey were enraged, the faſter did this great project of 
baron de Gortz advance towards ſucceſs. . He nega- 
ciated, notwithſtanding, with every one of the confe- 
derate princes, for the better carrying on his ſecret in- 
trigues; and the czar continued amuſing them all with 
various hopes. In the mean time Charles was in Nor- 
way, with his brother-in-law the prince of Heſſe, at 
the head of twenty thouſand men; this province was 
defended only by eleven thouſand men, which the king 
and the prince of Heſſe had put to the ſword. i 
Charles advanced as far as Chriſtiana, the capital 
of this kingdom; and in this part of the globe fortune 
again began to ſmile on him: but he never took ſufficient 
precautions to provide for the ſubſiſtence of his troops. 
A Danif fleet and army were 8 to the de- 
fence of Norway; and Charles being in want of pro- 
viſions, was obliged to return to Sweden, there to wait 
the iſſue of his miniſter's mighty projects. 
This ſcheme required at once inyiolable ſecrecy, and 
immenſe preparations, two things almoſt incompatible. 
Gortz even ranfacked the Afiatic ſeas for aſſiſtance, 
which, however odious in appearance, would never- 
theleſs have been extremely proper for making a de- 
ſcent upon Scotland, and for furniſhing Sweden with 
money, ſhips, and ſoldiers. 


The pirates of every nation, and particularly thoſe 


of England, having entered into a mutual affociation, 
had long infeſted the ſeas of Europe and America; 


bor having purfued in every part without the 


eaſt quarter; they had lately retired to the eoaſts of 
Aadagaſcar, 2 5 iſfand in the eaſt of Afrien. Theſe 
men were all of them 'deſperadoes, and moſt ef them 
famous for actions, which wanted nothing but ſuſie 
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to render them truly heroic. .. They had for ſome time 
ſought a prince, who, would receive. them under his 
bee but the laws of nations ſhut all the har- 
bours in the world againſt them. a et 
As ſoon. as. they were informed that Charles was re- 
turned to Sweden, they began to hope that that prince, 
paſſionately fond of war, obliged at preſent to be en- 
gaged in it, and that being in want of both ſhips and 
men, he would liſten to a reaſonable accommodation: 
they accordingly ſent a deputy to Europe, on board of 
a Dutch veſſel, to make a propoſal to baron de Gortz, 
to receive them into the port of Gottenburg, whither 
they would immediately repair, with ſixty ſhips loaden 
d #4 deer be aan a 
The baron prevailed upon the king to agree to this 
propoſition; and the year following two .Swediſh gen- 
tlemen, one named Cromſtrom, and the other Mendal, 
were ſent to finiſh the negociation with the corſairs of 
Madagaſcar. But a more honourable and a more power: 
ful ſupport was ſoon after found in the cardinal Alberoni, 
a man of an extraordinary genius, who governed Spain 
long enough for his own glory, but too ſhort a time 
for the grandeur and happineſs of that kingdom. 
He entered, with great ardour, into the project of 
placing the ſon of James II. on the throne of Eng- 
F land, . Nevertheleſs, as he was juſt entered into the 
miniſtry, and had the affairs of Spain to manage be- 
fore he could think of throwing other kingdoms into 
. confuſion, it was not likely that he would de able for 
many years to ſet his hand to this great work; yet, not : 
withſtanding, in leſs than two years he changed the 
face of affairs in Spain, recovered to that kingdom her 
degree of credit. with Europe; engaged, as is gene- 
rally ĩmagined, the Turks to attack the emperor of 
Germany; and attempted, at the ſame time, to take 
away the regency of France from the duke of Orleans, 
and the crown of Great- Britain from king. George ug 
Firſt :. 1o. dangerous is even one man, when rendered 
abſolute in a powerful Rate, and is poſſeſſed with, cou- 
rage and greatneſs of ſoul, +... >, 805 ? 
„ Coin doidyr anos 16) cpgrne: 
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Sortz having thus diſperſed. through the courts of 
Muſcovy and Spain the firſt ſparks of that flame which 
he meant to kindle, went ſecretly. to France, and from 
thence to Holland, where he negociated with many of 
the pretender's adherents. _ | — 
e informed himſelf more particularly of the force, 
number, and diſpoſition of the malecontents in Eng- 
land, and alſo of the money they could furniſh, and 
the troops they could raiſe. The malecontents aſked 
only the aſſiſtance of ten thouſand men, and conſidered 
a revolution certain with their ſupport. | 
Count de Gillembourg, the Swediſh ambaſſador. in 
England, being inſtructed by baron Gortz, had ſeveral” 
conferences at London, with the principal malecon- 
tents: he encouraged them, and promiied them every 
thing they could wiſh for; and they, on their parts, 
went ſo; far as to furniſh ſeveral conſiderable ſums of 
money, which Gortz received in Holland. He, nego- - 
ciated alſo about the purchaſe. of - ſome. ſhips, and 
bought ſix in Britain, with all kinds of arms. q 
He then ſent ſeveral officers privately into France, 
and among other the Chevalier de Folard, who having 
made thirty campaigns in the French armies, without 
any conſiderable addition to his fortune, had lately, of- 
fered his ſervices to the king of Sweden, not ſo much 
from any. intereſted views, as from a deſire to ſerve 
under a king who had ſo. aſtoniſhing à reputation. 
Folard likewiſe wiſhed to communicate to that prince 
the new ideas he had of war, he having ſtudied that 
art all his life as a philoſopher ;_ and he has ſince given 
to the world his Somers, in his commentary on Po- 
lybius. His ideas were much approved of by Charles, 
who had made war himſelf in a manner intirely new, 
and was never guided by cuſtom in any thing; he re- 
ſolved therefore, that Folard ſnould be employed in his 
projected deſcent on Scotland. That gentleman very 
faithfully executed the ſecret orders of baron de Gortz, 
in France. A great number of French, and a ſtill 
ee number of Iriſh officers, engaged in this con- 
piracy, which was hatching at the ſame time in Eng- 
| | R 2 land, 
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land, France and Muſcovy, and the branches of which 


: * 


other. 


were ſecretly extended from one end of Europe to the 
Theſe preparations were nothing to what Gortz in- 


tended to do; though it was a great thing to have ſo 


ofperouſly began his deſigns. The moſt important 
. 5 ede er which » ry could cen was 
to bring about a peace between the czar and Charles ; 
to accomplim this, there remained many [difficulties ' 
to be removed. Baron Oſterman; minifter of fate in 
Muſcoyy, refuſed at firſt to come into de Gortz's mea- 
fares; he being as circumſpe&; as the miniſter of 
Charles was enterprizing. e one, flow and regular 
in his politicks, was for Tuffering every thing to ripen : 
while the other, of an impatient ſpirit, was for reap- 
ing the harveſt as ſoon as the ſeed was ſown. Oſter- 
man was afraid that the emperor, his maſter, dazzled: 
with the ſplendour of this enterprize, would grant the 
Swedes a too advantageous peace; he therefore de- 
layed the concluſion of it, by a variety of obſtacles 
ard procriimanens.” ee 


"Happily for baron de Gortz, the czar himſelf ar 


rived at Holland, in the beginning of the year 1717. 


His defign was to go from thence into France; he was 


deſirous of ſeeing that famous nation, which; for more 


than an hundred years had been cenſured, envied, and 
imitated by all its neighbours: he wanted alſo to gra- 
tify his infatiable curioſity of ſeeing and learning every 
thing, and, at the fame time, to exerciſe his politicks. 

- Gortz- had two conferences with the emperor at the 
Hague; in which he made greater 2 than he 
could have done in fix. months with the plenipotentia- 
ries: Every thing wore a favourable aſpect: his mighty 


| prijets ſeemed covered by an impenetrable ſecrecy ; 
ad 


he flattered himfelf,” that Europe would only know 
them by their beitig carried into execution. In the 
mean time, he talked of nothing but of peace at the 
Hague, and openly declared, that he would ow 
"the 


| conhger the: king. of England as\ the pacifier 6 the 
North; and he ever preſſed, in appearance,” the hold- 
INE : $* FL 


ing 
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ing of a congreſs at Brunſwick, wherein the intereſts 
of Sweden and her enemies might be amicably de- 
cided. "07 ee E 
The firſt who diſcovered theſe intrigues was the dul 
of Orleans, regent of France, who Had ſpies ih eve 
part of Europe. Men of this denomination, who 
make a trade of ſelling the ſecrets of their friend 
and ſubſiſt on their informations, and frequently on thei 
calumnies, were ſo much increaſed in France under his 

overnment, that one half of the nation were become 
ſic on the other. The duke of Orleans, allied to 
the king of England by perſonal engagements, diſ- 
- Covered to him the plot that was W him. 
At the ſame time the Dutch, who took umbrage at 
the behaviour of de Gortz, communicated their ſuſ- 
pico to the Engliſh miniſter. Gortz and Gillem- 
bourg were proſecuting their ſchemes with great vi- 
gour, when they were both arreſted, the one at Da- 
venter, in Guelderland, and the other at London. 

As Gillembourg, the Swediſh ambaſſador at England, 
had violated the law of nations, by conſpiring againſt 
the prince, to whom he was ſent in a public capacity, 
they made no ſcruple to violate the ſame law, by ar- 
reſting his perſon. But all the world was aſtoniſhed to 
ſee the States General, through an unheard-of com- 
plaiſance towards the king of England, impriſon ba- 
ron de Gortz, They even appointed the count de 
Welderen to examine him. This formality: was only 
an aggravation of their inſult, which being rendere 
ufeleſs, turned out to their own confuſion. Gortz aſk- 
. ed the count de Welderen if he knew him? © Yes, 
« Sir,” replied the Dutchman. Well, then,” re- 
plied de Gortz, © if you do know me, you know alſo 
te that I anſwer to nothing but what I pleaſe.” The ex- 
amination was carried no farther. All the ambaſſa- 
dors, but particularly the marquis de Montelon, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, proteſted againſt the outrage of- 
fered to the perſons ＋ Gortz and Gillembourg. The 


Dutch were without excuſe. They had not only vio- 
lated a moſt ſacred law, by * the prime m _ 
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of the king of Sweden, who had formed no. plots 
againſt them; but they acted directly againſt the prin- 
eiples of that liberty which had drawn ſo many fo- 
reigners into their country, and which had been the 
foundation of all their greatneſs. £5 
With regard to the Bag of England, he had com- 
mitted no breach of juſtice, in impriſoning his enemy. 
He publiſhed in his own vindication, the letters of ba- 
ron de Gortz and count Gillembourg, which were 
found among the papers of the latter. The king of 
Sweden was in Scania, at the time when he received 
theſe printed letters, together with the news of his 
two miniſters being impriſoned. He aſked, with a 


mile, if they had printed his letters alſo? He imme- 


diately gave orders for arreſting the Engliſh reſident at 
Stockholm, with all his family and domeſticks. He 
forbad the Dutch reſident the court, and took care to 
have him ſtrictly watched. Mean while, he neither 


' avowed nor diſavowed the proceedings of de Gortz ; 


being too proud to deny a ſcheme which he had once 
approved, and tpo wiſe to acknowledge a plot which 
had been ſtifled almoſt in its birth, he therefore main- 
tained a diſdainful ſilence towards England and 
Holland. | 

The czar took a different courſe. As he was not 
named, but only obſcurely hinted at in the papers of 
Gortz and Gillembourg, he wrote a long letter to the 
king of England, full of compliments on the diſcovery 
of Fo conſpiracy, and aſſuring him of a ſincere friend- 
ſhip ; King George received his proteſtations without 
beheving them, though he feigned to place a confi- 
dence in them. A conſpiracy formed by private men, 
is annihilated the moment it is diſcovered ; but a con- 
ſpiracy formed by kings, gains ſtrength by its being 
known. The czar arrived at Paris in the month of 
May, in the ſame year, to view the beauties of art 
and nature. He, however, did not totally employ 
himſelf with viſiting the academies, the public libra- 
ries, the cabinets of the curious, and the royal pa- 
lacess theſe were not the __ ends of his Jouraey : 
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he propoſed a treaty to the duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, the acceptation of which would have raiſed 
the grandeur of Muſcovy. His deſign was to unite 
himſelf with the king of Sweden, who would yield to. 
him ſeveral large provinces ; to entirely deprive the. 
Danes of the empire of the Baltick ſea ; to weaken; 
the Engliſh by a civil war, and to draw all the trade of 
the North to Ruſſia, He had even ſome thoughts of 
ſetting up Staniſlaus afreſh againſt Auguſtus, ſo that 
the fire being kindled on every fide, he might have it 
in his power either to quench or blow it up, as he 
ſhould find beſt conducive to his intereſt. With this 
view, he propoſed. to the regent of France to act as 
mediator between Sweden and Muſcovy, and to make 
a league offenſive and defenſive with thoſe two crowns 
and that of Spain. This treaty, though it appeared ſo 
natural and ſo advantageous to the ſeveral nations con- 
cerned, and which would have put the balance of power 
in Europe into their hands, was not accepted 5 the 
duke of Orleans. He, at that very time, entered in- 
to engagements of a quite contrary nature: he made 
a league with the emperor of Germany, and with 
George king of England. The reaſons of ſtate 
had now ſo altered the views of all the princes of Eu- 
rope, that the czar was ready to declare againſt his old 
ally, Auguſtus, and to efpouſe the cauſe of Charles, 
his mortal enemy; while France, to oblige the Ger- 
mans and the Engliſh, was going to make war upon 
the grandſon of Lewis XIV. after having ſo long ſup- 
ported him againſt theſe very enemies, at the expence 
of ſo much blood and treafure. All that the czar ob- 
tained by theſe indirect meaſures, was the prevailing 
upon the regent to interpoſe his good offices to pro- 
cure the enlargement of Gortz and 1 He 
returned to his own dominions about the end of June, 
after having ſhewn the French the uncommon ſight of 
an 7 2 travelling for inſtruction; but the genera- 
lity of that people only took notice of his rude un- 
| poliſhed manners, the reſult of his bad education; 
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- while the legiſlator, the hero, and the creator of a new 
nation, entirely eſcaped their obſervation. - 
What the czar ſought for in the duke of Orleans, 
he ſoon found in cardinal Alberoni, now become a 
powerful man in Spain. Alberoni wiſhed for nothing 
ſo much as the reſtoration of the pretender ; not on! 
becauſe he was miniſter of Spain, which had been f 
iIl-treated by the Engliſh; but becauſe he was a per- 
ſonal enemy to the duke of Orleans, who was leagued 
with England againſt Spain; and laſtly, becauſe he 
was a prieſt of that church, for the ſake of which, the 
pretender's father had, fo imprudently, loſt his crown, 
The duke of Ormond, as much beloved in England, 
as the duke of Marlborough was admired, had left his 
country at the acceſſion of king George; he being at 
this time at Madrid, he went from thence, veſted with 
full powers by the king of Spain and the pretender, 
together with one Irnegan, another native o England, 
a man of fine addreſs, and an enterprizing ſpirit, to 
meet the czar in his way to Mittau in Courland. He 
demanded the princeſs Anna Petrowna, the czar's 
daughter, in marriage for the ſon of James II. hop- 
ing that this alliance would more ſtrongly attach the 
czar to the intereſts of that unhappy prince. But this 
propoſal, inſtead of forwarding, ſtopped for a time, the 
proper of the negociations. Baron de Gortz, among 
is other projects, had long deſtined this princeſs for 
the duke of Holſtein; to whom, in effect, ſhe was. 
ſoon after married. As ſoon as he was informed of the 
duke of Ormond's propoſal, he became jealous of its 
ſucceſs, and applied every art to ſet it aſide. He, as 
well as count Gillembourg, was ſet at liberty in the 
month of Avguſt ; the king of Sweden not even deign- 


The cardinal Alberoni confirms the truth of all theſe particu- 
lars in a letter of thanks to the author. M. Norberg, whoſe ig- 
norance of the affairs of Europe, can only be equalled by the po- 
verty of his genius, alledges, that the duke of Ormond did not 
quit England upon the acceſſion of George I. but immediately af- 
ter-the death of queen Anne; as if George J. had not been the 
immediate Acne of that queen, . 
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ing to make the leaft excuſe to the king of England, 
nor to ſhew the ſlighteſt difapprobation of his mini- 
ſter's conduct. 4 SY 
At the ſame time, the Engliſh refident and all his 
family were releaſed at Stockholm, where they had 
been treated with much more ſeverity than Gillem 

bourg had been at London. ths”; 

Gortz having obtained his freedom, behaved Tike 
an implacable enemy, having the ſpirit of revenge 
joined to the powerful motives by which he had been 
formerly actuated. He went directly to the czar, and 
by his artful inſinuations, obtained a greater 'afcen- 
dancy over that prince than ever, He affured him, 
that in leſs than three months, he would, in conjunc- 
tion with a ſingle plenipotentiary from Ruffia, remove 
every obſtacle that retarded the concluſion of a 
with Sweden: and taking a map in his hand which had 
been drawn by the czar himſelf, he drew a line from 
Wibourg, all the way to the Frozen Sea, runnin 
the lake Ladoga, and undertook to perfuade his maſ- 
ter to give up all the country lying to the eaſtward of 
that line, as well as Carelia, Ingria and Livonia: after 
that he hinted at a propoſal of marriage between his 
czariſh majeſty's daughter and the duke of Holſtein, 
flattering the czar that the duke might be prevailed 
upon to yield up his dominions for an equivalent, 
which acquiſition would conſtitate him a member of 
the empire, and that either himſelf or ſome one of his de- 
ſecendants, might one day obtain the imperial crown. 
He thus gratified the ambitious views of the Ruſſian 
monarch, and prevented the pretender from marrying 
the czarinian princefs, while he opened to him a more 
tempting project in England, and by theſe means ac- 
compliſhed all his own projects at once. 

The czar named the iſle of Aland for the holding 
conferences between Oſterman, his miniſter of ſtate, 
and baron de Gortz. The duke of Ormond was de- 
fired to return to Spain, that the czar might not gi 
too great cauſe of offence to the Engliſh, to whom he had 
no intention of giving uinbrage, till he ſhould be ready 
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to make the projected invaſion : Irnegan, the duke's 
confidant, who was properly inſtructed, was allowed to 
ſtay at Peterſburgh, where he lived with ſo much pre- 
caution, that he never went abroad but in the night- 
time, nor ever converſed with any of the czar's mi- 
niſter's, except in the 71175 of a peaſant or Tartar. 
As ſoon as the duke of Ormond departed, the czar 
acquainted the king of England with the high. compli- 
ment he had paid him, in diſmiſſing the greateſt man 
in the pretender's faction; and baron de Gortz, full of 
hope, returned to Sweden, | | 
He found his maſter at the head of thirty thouſand 
regular troops, and all the coaſts guarded by the militia, 
The king wanted nothing but money : the public credit, 
as well at home as abroad, being entirely exhauſted. 
France, which had furniſhed him with ſome ſupplies, 
during the laſt years of Lewis XIV. refuſed to contri- 


bute any more under the regency of the duke of Or- 


leans, who had different views. Spain promiſed him 
ſome remittances; but was not as yet able to furniſh 
much. De Gortz, at this time, put a ſcheme into ex- 
ecution, which he formerly tried before his journey to 
France and Holland : it was, to give to copper the va- 


lue of filver ; ſo that a piece of copper, whoſe intrinſic 
value was only a halfpenny, ſhould, when ſtamped with 


the king's mark, paſs for forty pence; in the ſame 
manner as the governors of beſieged towns frequently 
pay the ſoldiers and citizens in leathern money, in hopes 
of being one day able to reimburſe them in real coin. 
This fictitious kind of money, invented by neceſ- 
ſity, and rendered current only by its being punctually 
paid in real ſpecie, is like bills of exchange, the ima- 
ginary value of which may eaſily exceed the ſolid funds 
that are in a nation. or | 
Theſe reſources are of great uſe in a free country: 
they often ſave a republic, but almoſt always ruin a 
monarchy ; for, as the. people ſoon forget their confi- 
dence, the miniſter is obliged to break his word; the 


ideal money multiplies apace ; private men bury their 
real money in the earth; and the whole machine is de- 


a ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed by a confuſion which is often productive of the 
moſt unhappy conſequences. This was the fate of the 
kingdom of Sweden. e 

Baron de Gortz, at firſt iſſued out his new coin with 
diſcretion: but, by the rapidity of a motion which he 
could not reſtrain, he was in a little time hurried be- 
yond the limits which he had originally preſcribed, 
All kinds of merchandize and proviſions having riſen 
to an immoderate price, he was obliged to increaſe the 
quantity of the copper coin. But the more it was in- 
creaſed, the leſs was its value; at laſt, Sweden, over- 
run by this falſe money, ſet up a general cry againſt 
de Gortz. The people who had always beheld their 
ſovereign with veneration, could not find in their“ 
hearts to hate him, and therefore. made the weight of 
their reſentment fall on a miniſter, who, as he was a 
foreigner and chief director of the finances, was doubly 
certain of the public hate. 

A tax which he wanted to lay on the clergy, ren- 
dered him totally deteſtable to the nation: the prieſts, 
who too often join their own cauſe to that of the Su- 
Frame Being, publickly pronounced him an- atheiſt, 

ecauſe he demanded their money. Some of the -new 
coin being ſtamped with the figures of the heathen 
ods, they took this occaſion to call thoſe- pieces Jes 
ieux du Baron de Gortz, the Gods of Baron de Gortz. 

To this public hatred was joined the jealouſies of the 
miniſters; the more implacable in their reſentment as 
their power was the leſs. The king's ſiſter, and the 

rince her huſband, feared him as a man attached from 
bis birth to the duke of Holſtein, and who might one 
day be able to place the crown of Sweden on his head. 
He had gained no one's affections in the kingdom but 
Charles's; yet this general averſion ſerved only to en- 
ſure to him the friendſhip of the king, whoſe opinions 
were always ſtrengthened by contradictions. He now 
placed a confidence in the baron bordering on ſub- 
miſſion; he gave him an abſolute power in the interior 
government of the kingdom; and committed to his 
care without the leaſt. reſerve, whatever related to the 


; negoci- 
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negociations with the czar, 'recommending to him 
above all things, to haſten the conferences that were 
to be held in the iſland of Aland. _ Fe 
And, indeed, Gortz had no ſooner finiſhed the ar- 
rangement of the finances at Stockholm, which de- 
manded his preſence, than he fat out to conclude with 
the czar's miniſter the grand fcheme he had projected. 
I be following are the preliminary conditions of that 
alliance, which was wholly to have changed the face of 
affairs in Europe; they were found among de Gortz's 
| ers after his death. | | | 
The czar was to keep the whole of Livonia, and 
part of Ingria and Carelia, and to reſtore the reſt to 
den: he was to join Charles XII. to re-eftabliſh 
Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland, and was to engage 
to enter that country with eighty thouſand Ruſſians to 
dethrone Auguſtus, the very king in whoſe defence 
he had waged a war of ten years continuance. He 
was alſo to furniſh the king of Sweden with a ſufficient 
number of ſhips to tranſport ten thouſand Swedes to 
England, and thirty thouſand to Germany; the united 
forces of Peter and Charles were to attack the king of 
England in his German dominions, particularly in 
Bremen and Verden; and were likewiſe to be employ- 
ed in re-eſtabliſhing the duke of Holſtein; and com- 
pelling the king of Pruſſia to a treaty, by which, he 
would have been deprived of part of thoſe territories 
which he had formerly taken. | 3 | 
From this time Charles aſſumed as lofty airs, as if 
his victorious troops, reinforced by thoſe of the czar, 
had already executed every thing they intended. He 
haughtily demanded of the emperor of Germany, to 
conclude the treaty of Altranſtad. The court of Vi- 
enna ſcarcely deigned to give an anſwer to the propofal 
of — prince, from whom ſhe thought ſhe had nothing 
to fear. | 
The king of Poland did not poſſeſs ſo much confi- 
dence ; he ſaw the clouds gathering on every fide. The 
Poliſh” nobility had formed a confederacy againſt him; 
and fince his reſtoration, he had continua been en- 
20 gaged, 
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gaged, either in wars or treaties with his ſubjects. The 
czar, a dangerous mediator, had an hundred gallies 
near Dantzick, and forty thouſand men on the fron- 
tiers of Poland. All the North was filled with jea- 
louſy and apprehenſion. Fleming, the moſt diſtruſt- 
ful of men, and himſelf the moſt to be diſtruſted by 
the neighbouring powers, was the firſt who ſuſpected 
the deſigns of the czar and the king of Sweden in fa- 
vour of Staniſlaus. He determined therefore to have 
him ſeized in the dutchy of Deux-Ponts, as James 
Sobieſky had formerly been in Sileſia. A Frenehman, 
one of thoſe reſtleſs and enterprizing ſpirits who wan 
der into foreign parts to try their fortunes, had lately 
brought a ſmall number of his countrymen, bold and 
daring like himſelf, into the ſervice of the King of Po- 
land. He communicated a project to Fleming, by 
which he engaged, with thirty French officers, to ſeize 
Staniſlaus in his own palace, and carry him a priſoner to 
Dreſden. The project was approved. And indeed, 
ſuch enterprizes were then very common. Some of 
thoſe fellows who are called bravoes in Italy, had per- 
formed ſimilar acts in the Milaneſe, during the laſt war 
between France and Germany. From that time ſeve-- 
ral French refygees in Holland had ventured to pene- 
trate as far as Verſailles, in order to carry off the dau- 
phin ; and at one time had actually ſeized-the perſon of 
the firſt equerry, almoſt under the windows of the 
caſtle, where Lewis XIV. reſided, | | 
This adventurer F gov — his men and poſt-horſes, - 
in order to ſeize and carry off Staniſlaus. But the en- 
terprize was diſcovered, the night before it was to have 
been carried into execution. Several of them made 
their eſeape, and the reſt © were taken priſoners. 
They-had no right to expect to be treated as priſon- 
ers of war, but rather as banditti. Staniſlaus, however, 
inſtead of puniſhing them, contented himſelf with re- 
proaching them with their baſeneſs, and even that he 
did in terms replete with humanity; he even gave 
them money to conduct them back to Poland, and 
by this generous behaviour plainly -ſhewed, that his 
7 | rival 
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rival Auguſtus had but too much reaſon to fear 


In the mean time Charles ſat out on a ſecond expe- 
dition to Norway, in the month of October 1718. He 
had ſo well taken all his meaſures, that he hoped in ſix 
months time to make himſelf maſter of that kingdom. 
He rather choſe to go and conquer rocks amidſt ice 
and ſnow, in the depth of winter, which kills the ani- 
mals even in Sweden, where the air is leſs cold, than to 
re- take his beautiful provinces in Germany, from the 
hands of his enemies. Theſe he expected he ſhould 
ſoon be able to recover, in conſequence of his alliance 
with the ezar; beſides, it was a much more tempting 
object to wreſt a kingdom from his victorious foe. | 

At the mouth of the river Tiſtendall, near the bay 
of Denmark, and between the towns oſ Bahus and 
Anſlo, ſtands Frederickſhall, a place of great ſtrength 
and importance, and conſidered as the key of the 
kingdom. Charles here began the ſiege, in the month 
of December, The ſoldiers, benumbed with cold, 
could ſcarcely turn up the earth, which was ſo much 
hardened by the froſt, that it was almoſt as difficult to 
pierce it, as if they had been opening trenches in a 
rock; yet the Swedes ſcorned to be diſheartened, while 
they ſaw their king at their head, who partook of all 
their fatigues. Charles had never before undergone 
ſo many hardſhips. But his conſtitution, ſtrengthened 
by eighteen years of ſevere labour, was hardened to 
ſuch a degree, that he ſlept in the open field in Nor- 
way. in the midſt of winter, either on a truſs of ſtraw 
or a plank, covered only with a cloak, without the 
leaſt prejudice to his health. d 
Seyeral of the ſoldiers on duty dropt down dead; 
and though the reſt were almoſt frozen to death, yet 
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Here M. Ne accuſes the author of want of reſpect to 
crowned, heads; as if this faithful account contained in it an 
thing injurious, or as if we were obliged to relate ought but wth 
of departed kings. Does he imagine, that hiſtory ſhould reſemble / 
a ſermon preached before a ſovereign, in which is contained no- 
thing but fulſome compliments. | „ 
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as they ſaw. their king ſuffering with them, they did 
not dare to make the leaſt complaint. Having heard, 
ſome time before this expedition, of a certain woman 
in Scania, called Joan Dotter, who had lived for ſe- 
veral months, without taking any other nouriſhment 
than water; he, who had ſtudied all his life to ſupport 
the worſt extremes that human nature could bear, re- 
ſolved to try how long he could faſt without fainting. 
He paſt five whole days, without either eating or 
drinking; and on the morning of the ſixth, rode two 
leagues, and then alighted at the tent of the prince of 
Heſſe, his brother-in-law,. where he eat heartily, with- 
out feeling the leaſt inconvenience from his abſtinence 
of five days, or from the plentiful meal which imme 
% r Is 

With this body of iron, governed by a ſoul ſo en- 
terprizing and inflexible in every ſituation he was re- 
duced to, he could not fail to be formidable to all his 
ö r 4) ev: 
On the eleventh of December, being St. Andrew's- 
day, he went at nine in the evening to viſit the trenches; 
and not finding the parallel ſo far advanced as he ex- 
pected, appeared very much diſpleaſed. Mr. Megret, 
a French engineer, who conducted the ſiege, aſſured 
him, that the place could be taken in eight days. 
« We ſhall ſee, ſaid the king, and went on with the 
engineer to ſurvey the works. He ſtopped at a place 
where a branch of the trenches formed an angle with 
the parallel; and kneeling on the inner talus, and reſt- 
ing his elbow on the parapet, continued in that poſture 
for ſome time, to view the men who were carrying on 
the trenches by Itar-light.. nr i inp £71 

The leaſt circumſtances. become important, when 
they relate to the death of ſuch a man as Charles XII. 
I muſt W ſay, that the whole of the converſa- 
tion reported by ſo many writers, to , hay ed be- 
wen the king and Megret the engincer, is Wc 


Norberg pretends, that it was to cure a pain in his breaſt, that 
Charles tried this ſtrange abſtinence. ' Confeſlor Norberg is ſurely a 
bad phyfician, - as un 34 3 R&D 2 I 4 2 
eckt | falſe, 
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. falſe” The following account I can affirm, to be the | 
real truth of the matter. 

Almoſt half of che king's body was Speed 85 a 
battery of cannon; pointed directly againſt the an E 
where Ke Was: there was no one near his perſon at 
timt but two Frenchmen; one of whom was M. . 

er; his aid-de-camp, a man of courage and con- 
2 ho had entered itrto his ſervice in Turky, and 
who. was'particularly attached to the prince of Heſſe; 
21d the other Was chis engineer. The cannon fired u 
oh Mer to which the king was the moſt expoſed. - = 
fore diſtanee behind them was count * who . 
commanded the trenches. Count Poſſe, a captai of 
the guards, and his aid. de camp, named Culber; were 
receiving orders from him. 0 vier and Megret far 
the king the moment he fell, which he dick upon the 

1 with a deep ſigh. immediately ran to 

D dead. A ball of half a pound 
| weight had ſtruck him op the right temple, and made 
a- h6ole- ſufficient to receive three fingers at once : his 
head was reclined on the parapet; his left eye beat in, 
— — a, one entirely- beat out of its ſocket. 

8 the moment he received the wound, 
ye, by of a natural inſtantaneous motion, he 
4 7 aſped the hilt of his fword with his hand, and 
ay in that attitude. At the fight of this ſhockin ng 
ſpefincle; Megtet, a man of à ſingular and an indiffe 
rent temper,” only ſaid, < There, r the farce is ended; 
let us now go to ſupper.” Squier ran immediately, 
and informed count Swerin. all agree to con- 
ceaFthe'news of his death from the ſoldiers, till they 
w_ ke bes the N of Kind 8. hey Morel 
1$ 
nad ig. beg age Per . aud i dle condlitie 
e under the nate of one captain 
dert thifough the midſt of his troops,” whb fa 
their dead amen widder ever 
it was him. gucke, 
4 ds ore inſtantly ga — oaks es nant 
Ki out o the camp, "1 that all the paſſes r 11-7 
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ſuceceeding kings, how much a we and happy go- 
vernment is preferable to ſo muc FSH 2 


Se 
Charies XII. was of a tall ſtature, with a noble air; 


he had a fine forehead, large blue eyes full of fweetneſs, 

- Ind a handſome noſe; but the lower part of his face 
was diſagreeable, and too often disfigured by a fre- F 
quent laugh, at which time he ſcarce opened his lips; 


and as to hair and beard, he hardly had any. A profoun 


© filence was obſerved at his table. Amidſt the inflexible 
obſtinaey of his temper, he always retained that timi- 


dity which goes by the name of falſe modeſty. He 


would have been much embarraſſed in converfation, be- 


cauſe having given up his time entirely to war and ac- 


tion, he had no Knowledge of ſociety. Till the time of 
his. reſidence 'among the Turks, which furniſhed him 
with a good deal of leiſure, he had read nothing but 


Cæſar's Commentaries and the Hiſtory of Alexander; 
yet he had wrote ſome reflections on the art of war, and 

articularly on his own campaigns from 1700, to 1709. 
This he owned to the chevalier de Folard, but ſaid, that 


the manuſcript had been loſt in the unfortunate battle 
of Pultowa. Some people would deſcribe Charles as a 
good mathematician, but the arguments they make uſe 

of to prove his knowledge in mathematicks, are by no 


means concluſive ; he wanted to alter the method of 
counting; by tens, and propoſed to ſubſtitute in its place 
the number ſixty- four, becauſe that number contains 
both a cube and a ſquare, and being divided by two is 
reducible to a unit. This only proves, that he delighted 


in every thing extraordinary and difficult. 


Wich regard to his religion, though the ſentiments 
of a prince ought to have no influence on other men; 


and though the opinion of a monarch ſo illiterate as 


Charles, can be of little conſequence in theſe matters 
yet it is neceſſary to gratify in this, as well as in every 
other particular, the curioſity of mankind, who are 


anxious to know whatever. relates to this prince. 1 


am informed by the gentleman who furniſhed me with 
the greateſt part of the materials which compoſe this 
hiſtory, that Charles was a ſerious Lutheran till the 
SD ISL . year 
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1707, He then happened-to-ſee at Leipſick, the 
638 Mr. Leibnitz, a man . — 
and ſpoke freely, and had already inſtilled: his ſenti- 
ments into more princes tlian one. I cannot believe 
4 as it is reported, that Charles concerved an indifference 
for Lutheraniſm; from the converſation! of this philo- 
' ſopher, who never had the honour to talk with him 
above a quarter of an hour j but M. Fabricius, who 
lived with him in great familiarity, for ſeven years Tuck 
ceſſively, told me, that Charles having ſeen, durin 
his reſidence among the Turks, fuch an infinite/vari 
of religions, it had made him indifferent tb his own, 
La Motraye in his voyages confirms this idea- The 
ſame too is the opinion of the count de Croiſſy, who 
hath ſeveral times told me, that of all his old prin 
ciples, Charles retained none but that of abſolute pre- 
deſtination; a doctrine that favoured his courage, and 
juſtified his temerity. The czar held the ſame opinion 
with regard to fate and religion; but talked of theſe 
ſubjects more frequently, as indeed he did of every thing 
elſe with his favourites, with much familiarity; for he 
had the advantage over Charles, both in the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, and the gift of eloquen ce. 
Here I cannot help taking notice of a ſuſpicion, that 
is too often raiſed at the death of princes, by the ma- 
licious, and too readily believed by the credulous, that 
their death is always owing to poiſon or aſſaſſination. 
A report had ſpread through Germany, that M. Siquier 
was the man Wwho killed the king of Sweden. That 
brave officer was long grieved at chis injurious” aſper- 
ſton; and one day talking to me on the ſubject, uſed 
the following expreſſion. I might: have killed the 
« king of Sweden, but ſuch was my reſpect for that 
*, hero, that had I harboured the thought, I cbuld not 
have had the courage to carry it into execution. 
I know every well, that Siquier himſelf gave occaſion 
for this heavy accuſation; which, even to [this day, is 
believed by a part of Sweden; he told me, that being 
ſeized with a violent fever at Stockholm, he ctied out 
that he had killed the King of Sweden; and that in the 
heiglit of his phrenzy, he even opened the window, and 
. 6 8 2 pub- 
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publickly begged pardon for the regicide. When he was 
acquainted, in the courſe of his recovery, with what he 
_ - had ſaid in his illneſs, he was ready to die with grief. 
This anecdote: I did not chuſe to publiſhs during his 
life-time. I ſaw him a little time before his death, and 1 
think I'can fately affirm, that, ſo far from killing 
Charles XII. he would have fuffered a thouſand deaths, 
Could he have ſaved his life. Had he been guilty of 
ſiuch a crime, it muſt have been to have ſerved ſome 
N who, no doubt, would have liberally rewarded 
him; but he died in France ſo extremely poor, that he 
even ſtood in need of his friends aſſiſtance. If theſe 
reaſons are not ſufficient, let it be conſidered, that the 
ball by which Charles fell, could not come from a * 
tol ; and yet Siquier had no other way to give the fatal 
blow, than by a piſtol concealed under his garments. 
After the death of the king, the ſiege of Frederick- 
Mall was raiſed, and a change in the government in- 
ſtantly took place. The Swedes, who conſidered the 
glory of their ſovereign rather as a burden than an ad- 
vantage, loſt no time in concluding a peace with their 
enemies, and ſuppreſſing that abſolute power which 
baron de Gortz had ſo much abuſed to their ruin. The f 
ſtates unanimouſly elected the ſiſter of Charles XII. 
for their queen, and obliged her, by a ſolemn act, to 
renounce all hereditary right to the crown, that ſo ſne 
might hold ĩt by the ſuffrages of the people. She pro- 
miſed by the moſt ſacred oaths never to attempt the 
re- eſtahliſnment of arbitrary power; and at laſt, ſa- 
erificing the love of royalty to conjugal affection, yield- 
| ed the crown to her huſband, and engaged the ſtates 
to elect that prince, who mounted the throne on the 
ame conditions as his royal conſort. 
The baron de Gertz, immediately after the death of 
Charles, was arreſted and condemned by the ſenate of 
Stockholm, to loſe his head at the foot of the gallows 
of the ton; an act of revenge, perhaps, rather than 
of juſtice; and a cruel inſult to the memory of a king, 
whom Sweden ſtill admiree s. 
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XII HO would have ſaid in the year 1700, that 
| ever a poliſhed and magnificent court, would 
be eſtabliſned on the extremity of the gulf of Fin- 
land; that the inhabitants of Solikam and Caſan, and 
of the banks of the Wolga and Saick, would gain the 8 
reputation of being the beſt diſciplined ſoldiers; and 
after they had ſucceſsfully carried their arms into the 
kingdom of Sweden and the Ottoman empire, they 
ſhould extend them as far as Germany; that an em- 
pire of two thouſand leagues in length, almoſt un- 
nown to us till then, ſhould, in the ſpace” of fifty 
years, be ſo far improved, as to ſpread its power 
throughout Europe; and that, in the year .1759, the 
firſt patron of learning in Europe ſhould be a Ruſſian ? 
Whoever had ſaid it, would have been looked upon as 
the moſt chimerical of men. Peter the Great having, 
by himſelf, planned and brought about this revolution, 
3, perhaps, of all princes the one, whoſe actions me- 
rit handing down to poſterity. 
Too the Liftorian who has undertaken this work, the 
court of Peterſburgh has . given every authentic in- 
ſtruction. He writes from the moſt inconteſtible 
authority, 
Many ſpurious Hiſtories of Peter the Great have 
been obtruded on the public, moſt of them compiled 
from newſpapers. - That, publiſhed in four volumes, 
at Amſterdam, under the name of the Boyard Neſteſu- 
rangy, is one of theſe, 9 practiſed, typographt- 
92 4 84 c 
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cal frauds. Such are the Memoirs of Spain, under the 
name of Don Juan de Colmenar, and the Hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV. compiled by the jeſuit La Motte, from 
the pretended memorandums of a miniſter of ſtate, 
and which is attributed to La Martinièré; and ſuch 
alſo are tile Hiſtories of the emperor Charles VI. and 
ef prince Edgene; together with many others. a 
It is thus the noble art of printing, has been re- 
duced to the level of the loweſt article of commerce. 
A bookſeller in Holland, orders a book to be wrote, 
in the ſame manner, as a manufacturer gives directions 
lor the manufacturing a piece of cloth; and, unhappi- 
ly, there are: writers, who, from neceſſity, are obliged 
to ſell their labours to theſe traders, like workmen, 
for wages; hence ariſe the inſipid panegyrics, and de- 
famatory libels, with which the public is ſo over- run: 
this is one of the moſt ſhameful vices of our age. | 
Never did hiſtory ſtand more in need of authentic 
vouchers than at this time, when lies and miſrepreſen- 
tations are the common traffic of the day. The au- 
thor who preſents The HisroRY of the EMPIRE of 
Russia under PETER be GREAT, to the public, is 
the ſame hiſtorian who, about thirty years ago, wrote 
the Hiſtory of Charles XII. from the memorandums 
of ſeveral public men, who had, for a long time, re- 
ſided with that monarch. The preſent Hiſtory is both 
a confirmation of, and a ſupplement to, the former. 
It is here thought neceſſary, as well out of reſpect 
to the public, as a regard to truth, to produce an un- 
deniable teſtimony, which will tend to ſhew what faith 
may be put in the Hiſtory of Charles XII. 
Not long ſince the king of Poland and duke of Lo- 
raine, cauſed that work to be read a ſecond time to him 
at Commercy; and was ſo ſtruck with the truth of the 
narratives of many actions that he himſelf was witneſs 
of, and ſo diſguſted at the confidence with which ſuch 
actions were miſrepreſented in ſeveral libels and journals; 
that he refolyed: to enforce, by the authority of his 
own teſtimony, the credit due to the hiſtorian; and as 
it was not proper to write himſelf, he ordered onę of 
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the great officers of his houſhold to draw up the 


following certificate *, | 

e Wk, the lieutenant-general of the king's armies, ie 
cc grand marſhal of the — bow his Poliſh may 

c and commandant of Toul, of the two Bars, &c. do 

cc hereby certify, that his Poliſh majeſty, after he had 

c heard read to him, the Hiſtory of Charles XII. 
« written- by M. De V—— (the laſt Geneva edition) 

ce that after he had praiſed the ſtyle of that hiſtory, and 

ce expreſſed his admiration of thoſe ſtrokes which cha- 

«© racterize all the writings of that celebrated author, 
ce conferred on us the honour of ſignifying to you, 
cc that he was ready to give a certificate to M. De 
4 VN, for the better afcertaining the exact truth of 
ce the facts contained in that hiſtory. That his ſaid 
te majeſty alſo added, That M. De V — had neither 
cc omitted nor miſplaced any fact, or intereſting circum- 

« ſtance; that the whole was true; that every event 
« was arranged in proper order throughout the hiſtory : 

« and that he had ſpoken of Poland, and of every in- 
<< cident relative thereto, as if he had been an eye- 
e witneſs. - We moreover certify, that his ſaid majeſ- 
te ty ordered us to write immediately to Mr. De V=— 
ce to acquaint him with what we had heard, and to aſ- 
r ſure him of his majeſty's friendſhip and eſteem. © _ 
ec The ſincere regard we have for M. De vs 

ce reputation, and that concern which every - honeſt 
man ought to have, for every thing that aſcertains 
4 the truth of facts in hiſtories of our on times, 
has induced us to aſk permiſſion of his Poliſh ma- 
« jeſty, to ſend to M. De V a certificate in form, 
« of all theſe things, which his majeſty has done us the 
* honour to impart to us. His majeſty has not only 


Being obliged to print this certificate, the author has only 
taken the liberty to ſuppreſs ſome expreſſions, which might appear 
the reader as too honourable, being fully ſenſible that he 'owes 
em wholly to the indulgence aud goodneſs of the prince; he hath, 
confined himſelf therefore, to ſuch parts of it only, as give teſti- 
mony in favour of truth. 180 * ne 23 k 2 
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« ;conſented to thi has, been pleaſed to.expre 
& order us to 224 i nh. his deſire, that M. De 2 — 


'« would make uſe of it, on every occalion, as he 


auld judge Ee ie R. communicating it, 
* having 1 it e > 0 
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This 3 ſent. to 71 author, 2 aſl Day 
ſo much the more agreeable, as it came from a king, 
as, well inſtructed in every circumſtance, as was Charles 
XII. himſelf; and who, beſides, is ſo. well known 
throughout Europe, both for his love of truth and 2 
benevolence. | 

A crowd of teſtimonies as inconteſtible attend “ 4. he 
« HisroRr of the Act of LEWIS XIV.“ a work of 
equal truth and importance; that breathes forth a 
love for one's country, but in which, that ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm takes nothing from truth, nor does it ever tend 


to exaggerate virtue, or extenuate vice; a work, com- 


poſed without any views of intereſt, fear, or expetta- | 
tion, by a man, whoſe ſituation in life places him above 
the neceſſity of flattering any one. 

here are few. teſtimonies cited in“ The 3 
t f the Acz of Lewis XIV,” becauſe the tranſactions 
of the firſt years are ſo well known to the world, that 
nothing was wanting, but the arranging them in pro- 
per order: and as to the events of later date, the au- 
thor relates them as having been an eye-witneſs. On 
the contrary, the vouchers for The HisTory of the 
« EMrIxR ef Russ1a,” are continually quoted, and 
the firſt of theſe witneſſes is PETER THE GREAT himſelf. 
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immenſe empire of Ruſſia, fupm'Kamſchatka to the Babs 
tick ſea. It is a ſtrange attempt to endeavour to prove, 
from authentic pieces, that the Huns came, formerly, 
from the north of China into Siberia; and that the 
Chineſe: themſelves are a colony from Egypt. I know, 
that ſeveral philoſophers of great merit, have fancied 
they beheld a conformity of manners between theſe 
ple in ſeveral particulars; hut their ſurmiſes have 
= made a bad uſe-of, by thoſe who. have attempted: 
to convert their conjectures into.certainty. _ - 
Thus, for example; do they at this day attempt to 
prove, that the Egyptians were the anceſtors of the 
Chineſe. An ancient writer has told us, that Seſoſtris, 
the Egyptian monarch, went as far as the Ganges; 
now, if he went as far as the Ganges, he might have 
gone to China, which is at a conſiderable diſtance 3 | 
thither he alſo went, and as China was then uninhabit- ; 
ed, it is clear that Seſoſtris peopled that place. The | 
Egyptians, in their feſtivals, illuminated with candles; | 
the Chineſe uſed lantherns; from thence there was no 
doubt, but that the Chineſe were a colony from Egypt. 
Nay more, the Egyptians had a great river, the Chi- 
neſe have one alſo. Laſtly, It is evident that the firſt | 
kings of China bore the ſame names as the ancient 1 
kings of Egypt: for in the family Yu, there can be 1 
traced characters, which, when differently arranged, 7 
form the word Meznes, It is therefore indiſputable, ' 
that the emperor Vu, took his name from Mznes, 
king of Egypt; and the name of the emperor Kr, is 
evidently. that of king ATozs, by changing &, into a; 
and i, into epd. | g ö 
But if a ſcholar of Tobolſki, or of Pekin, was ta 
read. ſome. of our books, he might, more demonſtra- 
bly, prove that the French are deſcended: from the. 
Trojans. Thus might he argue, and aſtoniſn his coun, 
try with his deep penetration. The moſt ancient books, = 
he might ſay, and thoſe held in the greateſt eſtimation, * 
in the little country of the Weſt, called France, are 
romances; theſe were written in a pure language, de- 
rived from the ancient Romans, who were never known 
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to advance untruths. Now above twenty of theſe au- 
thentic books aſſert that FxAx cus, the founder of the 
monarchy of the Franks, was the ſon of Hector ; 


| 4 the name of Hector is Rill preſerved in that nation; 


and even in this very century, one of their greateſt ge- 
nerals was named HEC roR DE VILLARS.. . ; 
This has been fo unanimouſly received as truth by 
che neighbouring nations, that Axlos ro, one of the 
moſt learned men of Italy, in his ROWL AND, af- 
firms, that S s knights fought for Hector's 
helmet. Laſtly, there is an un ankle proof ; 
which is, that the ancient Franks, in order to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the Trojans, dlieir anceſtors, built 
a new city in Champagne, named Troye; and theſe 
new Trojans, have always preſerved ſo great an aver- 
ſion to the Greeks, their enemies, that there is not at 
this day four of the inhabitants who will learn the 
Greek language. Nay, they have always refuſed to 
receive the p97 206 among them; and it is probable, be- 
cauſe they have been told, that ſome of them former- 
ly explained Homer in their ſchools. | F 
It is certain, that ſuch arguments might have great 
weight in Pekin and Tobolſki: but then, another ſcho- 
lar might overturn the whole ſyſtem, by proving, that 
the Pariſtans are deſcended from the Greeks. For he 
might ſay, that the firſt preſident of a tribunal of Pa- 
ris was named Achille de HARLATI: that AcnilLE cer- 
tainly came from AcaiLLis of Greece, and HARTAT 
from Ans ros, by changing iſtos into lai. The Ely- 
ſian fields which ſtill exiſt near one of the gates af the 
city; and mount Olympus, which is to be ſeen from 
Mezieres, are proofs, againſt which, the moſt deter- 
mined incredulity cannot hold out. Beſides, every: 
Athenianicuſtom is obſerved at Paris'z they determine 
on the merits of their tragedies nd comedies, with as 
muclodeuity as the Athenians: uſed to do; they crown 
their3gemerals-of armies on the ſtage, as they didnat 
Athens; and laſtly, marſhab de Saxe e rer 
ceived a crown from the hands of an actreſs, which they 
could nat bire him in a cathedjal... The Pariſians — 
82 academies, 
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- academies,” after the manner of the Age their 
church, liturgy, pariſhes and dioceſes, are Greek inꝰ 
ventions, and their very names derived from that lan- 
guage; even the Pariſian diſeaſes have their appella- 
tions from the Greek, apuplexie, phtifie, peripneumonice, 
cachexie, diſenterie, jalouſie, &c. | : 

It muſt be allowed, that this argument would greatly 1 
counterpoiſe the authority of the learned perſonage, | 


who has juſt before demonſtrated that we were a colony 
from Troy. And theſe two opinions might be yet 
oppoſed by other profound antiquarians; ſome might 
contend that we are Egyptians, urging, that the worſhip 
of Vis, was eſtabliſhed at the village , on the road from 
Paris to Verſailles. Others might attempt to prove that 
we deſcended from the Arabians, from N 
the words d almanac, d alembic, d algebr, d admiral. 
The Chineſe and Siberian philoſphers would be much 
embarraſſed how to decide in this affair; and at laſt, 
perhaps, leave us as unſatisfied as ever. 
It appears then, that we muſt continue in our uncer- 
tainty, with regard to the origin of nations. Particu- 
lar families ſtand in the ſame predicament with reſpect 
to this, as whole nations; many * barons pre: 
tending to be deſcended in a direct line from Arminius; 
and a pedigree is compoſed for Manomzr,, by which 
he is made a deſcendant from AxRAHAM,and AGAR: 3 
In this manner do they make the family of the an- 
cient ezars of Ruſſia come from Bela, king of Hu 
gary; this Bela from Attile; Attila, fron Turct, fan | 
ther of the Huns; and Turck was the on of Japhet, 1 
His brother Ruſs founded the empire of Ruſſia; and 
another brother, named Cameri, iſhed his em 
pire towards the Wolga. pf 
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. »All;theſe ſons of Japhet were, as is well known, zhg | 
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grandſons of Noah; whoſe three ſons went with haſte, 
and ſettled at the diſtance of a thouſand leagues fro 
each other, for fear they ſhould aſſiſt each other, and 
beget, by having intercourſe with their ſiſters, milli⸗ 
ons of inhabitants in a fe year ns. 
8981 | 
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Many grave writers have minutely traced theſe de- 
feents, with as much ſagaeity as they diſcovered how 
the Japaneſe had peopled Peru. Hiſtory has for a long 
time been written in this taſte; Which is not adopted by 
the Preſident bx Tov and Rae THO VRR. 
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Ix it be neceſſary to guard againſt hiſtorians who go 


back to the tower of Babel and the deluge, ix is no leſs 


fo to miſtruſt thoſe, who particularize every circum- 
ſtance in modern hiſtory; who enter into all the ſecrets 
6f miniſters; and who give an exact relation of every 
battle, which the generals themſelves would have found 
great trouble in doing. 


Near two hundred grand battles have been fought in 


* 


Europe, ſinc the commencement of the laſt century; 


the greater part of which have been more bloody, than 


the battles of Arbela and Pharſalia: but, very few of 


theſe actions Having been attended with great conſe- 


quences, they are loſt to poſterity. If there had been 


but one bock in the world, children would know every 


Ine by heart, and be able to tell every ſyllable; fo if 
2 1 ad been but one battle, the name of every ſol- 


ier would be known, and his genealogy handed down 
to lateſt poſterity: but in ſuch a long and almoſt con- 


tinual ſuccefſjon of bloody wars between chriſtian 


princes, the ancient intereſts are all changed and de- 
ſtroyed by the new; the battles fought twenty years 


ago, are effaced by thoſe of our own time; as in Pa- 


tis, the news of yeſterday is ſmothered by that of to- 


day, which is deſtroyed in its turn by that of to- mor- 


row; and almoſt every event is precipitated one after 


another into eternal oblivion. This is a reflection 
which cannot be too ſtrongly attended to; it ſerves to 


conſole us under the misfortunes we ſuffer,” and to ſhew 


the inſtability of human affairs. Nothing tends more 


| to fix the attention of mankind, than the ſtriking re- 


volutions which effect a- change in the manners and 
y OS N a | | laws 
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laws of great ſtates; and it is to this end, that the Hil- 
tory of PETER THE GREAT merits being known. ; 
If we have dwelt too long upon ſome details of bat: 
tles and the taking of towns, which reſemble ot 

battles and other ſieges, we aſk pardon of the philoſo- 
phic reader; and have no other excuſe, than that lit- 
tle facts leading to great ones, they muſt. neceſſarily 
be mentioned in their turn, = 
We have refuted. Norberg in ſome paſſages which 
ſeemed to us the moſt important, and haye left. him-r@ 
advance things of no conſequence with impunity. * - 


SEC 10 IE 


Wi have made the Hiſtory of Pxtzz the GREAT D 
conciſe, though at the ſame-time.as copious as poſlible. 
There are ſeveral hiſtories of ſmall -provinces, little 
towns, and even of abbies, in ſeveral volumes in folio ; 

the memoirs of a certain abbot, 1 for ſome 
years into Spain, where he ſcarce did any thing, are 
continued through eight volumes: while ons. has ſuf- 
ficed for the hiſtory of ALEXANDER. — 
Ihere may be ſtill ſome of thoſe overgrewn children, 
who prefer the fabulous tales of Osinis, Bacchus, 

HERCUTLEs, and ThESEus, conſecrated, by. antiquity, to 
the true hiſtory of a modern prince; F tuhy og | 
antique names of Osixrs and "HrrcvLts, are more 
pleaſing to the ear, than that of PeTzx ; or that the 
overthrowing of giants and- lions, affords more plea- 
ſure to a weak imagination, than the hiſtory of laws 
and ſerviceable actions. Notwithſtanding which, e 
muſt affirm, that the defeat of the giant of Epidau- 
rum, and of the robber Sixxis, and the combat with 
 Crommion's ſow, are not equal to the exploits of the 

conqueror of Charles XII. the founder of Peterſburgh, 


and the legiſlator of a formidable empire. _ 
The ancients taught us reflection, it is true: but i 
would be very ſtrange, were we to prefer the Scythian 
ANACHARSIS,. becauſe of his antiquity, to the modern 
Scythian who has civilized ſo-many people. We do 
not 
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actions; they have not 
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not ſee, why; the LecrsLaToR of RusstA, ſhould. yield 


either to Lycurcvs or SoLon. The laws of the one, 


which recommend the love of, boys to the citizens of 


Athens, and deny it to ſlaves; and thoſe of the other, 


which order TOUng women to box naked in the public 
market-place; are they preferable to the laws of him, 


who made both ſexes fit for ſociety, who formed. mili- 


tary diſcipline by fea and land, and who opened a pal- 

e for the arts into his country... OO. 
ntains the tranſactions of his public 
Ve, which were uſeful ; and not thoſe of his private 
life, of which we have but few anecdotes, and thoſe 
are ſufficiently known. The ſecrets of his cabinet, 


his bed or his table, cannot be well related by a ſtran- 


ger; and indeed, 1t ought not to be attempted, Could 
Any one have given ſuch memoirs to the world, it muſt 
have been' a prince Menzikoff, or a general Shereme- 
tow, who were for a long time witneſſes of his private 

Jane it: and whatever is told 
us at this day, ſupported only by public report, does 
not merit belle. Men of. fenſe had rather behold this 
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great man Tabouring for five and twenty years for the 


welfare of a vaſt empire, than be told, from uncertain 
accounts, of foibles which he might poſſeſs in common 
with the meaneſt of his ſubje&s. Suetonius indeed, 
relates the ſecret actions of the firſt emperors of Rome. 
But did Suetonius live on familiar terms with twelve 
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Wurn only the ſtyle, criticiſm, or private intereſts. 


of an author are the ſubje&, "the petty pamphleteers 


mould be left unnoticed ; as it would be rendering one's 

Telf almoſt as ridiculous, if one loſt time either in aufwer- 

ing, or in reading their productions; but when: im- 

portant facts come in queſtion, it is ſometimes e 
c 


hat truth ſhould ſtoop to confound the falſities of ſuch 

deſpicable men; their infamy ought no more to pre- 

dent truth from clearing herſelf, chan the ignominy of 
w dy by SP no $343 4 . " & ; 7 
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a criminal among the dregs of the people, ought to ſtop 
the adminiſtration. of juſtice againſt him: it was this 
twofold reaſon, which obliged us to impoſe filence on 

that wicked ignoramus who corrupted the Hiſtory of 
the Age of Lewis XIV. by notes as abſurd as ſcanda- 
lous; in which he brutally abuſes a branch of the houſe 
of France, the whole houſe of Auſtria, and about an 
hundred families in Europe; to whoſe very anticham- 
bers he is as. much a ſtranger, as to the facts which he 


IJ g 


bas dared to miſrepreſe n. | 
It is a great inconvenience attending the noble art 
of printing, that a writer can ſo eaſily publiſh his lies 
d calumnies. Wooly 4. e 4c 
Le Vaſſor, a prieſt of the oratory, and La Motte, a 
jeſuit, the one a beggar in England, the other in Hol- 
land, both wrote hiſtory for bread ; the former choſe 
Lewis XIII. king of France, for the object of his ſa- 
tire, while the latter, for his ſubje&, took Lewis XIV. 

Their characters, as apoſtates, did not tend to gain them 
much publick belief; yet it is pleaſant to ſee, with what 
confidence they both announce themſelves the depoſi- 
taries of truth; continually quoting this maxim, * that 
e an hiſtorian ſhould boldly relate the whole truth; 

to do which, they ſhould have added, it was neceſſary 


for him to be firſt acquainted with it himſelf. 5, 
The very maxim they - uſe ſufficiently: condemns 
them: but this maxim in itſelf merits a ſtrict 'exami- 
nation, as it is become the excuſe of every ſatiriſt. = 
That every publick, important, or uſeful truth, ought 
to be revealed, there is no doubt: but if there ſhould 
be any diſagreeable anecdote of a prince, if in his do- 
meſtick affairs, he ſhould, like many private perſons, „ 
have given himſelf up to ſome of the weakneſſes of 
human nature, known perhaps only to one or two 
confidants; who has given you authority to tell the 
publick, what theſe confidants ought not to have revealed 
to any one? I will allow, that you may have found 
out this ſecret yourſelf, but why do you tear off the 
veil, which every man has a right to uſe in the receſſes 
of his own houſe? And what is the reaſon that you | 
on ts gs publiſh 
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| publiſh this Teandal ? To flatter the curiofity of man, 
you anſwer, to pleaſe malignity, and to felt my book, 
Which without chis, might not have been read. You 
are then only a ſatiriſt, a libeNer, and 2 dealer in ſlan- 
ders, and not an hiftortati: cod 

If this weakneſs of a publick rte I. this ſe- 
eret vice, which you endeavour to make known, ha 
affected publick affairs; if it has occaſioned the loſs of 
a battle, deranged the finances of the ſtate, or render- 
ed the pe w_ unhappy, you ought then to ſpeak of it; 
it is your to diſcover the hidden cauſe which has 
. produced ſueh great events; but, if it has not been 
productive of * of theſe events, you ought to be 


n filent. 


Let no truth be toni; is a maxim that tnay admit 


of ſome exceptions. But Acquaint poſterity ' with no- 


— but what is worthy of poſterity, is is a maxim that 
ane none. 
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Beds the niſecpieſetitaizon of Fits, We is m_ 
' miſrepreſentation in depicting characters. This 
oo ris of burdening hiftory with portraits, began in 


ce with romances. It was Clelia who firſt brought 
- this madneſs into faſhion; ' Sarrazin, in the infancy of 


taſte, wrote his Hiſtory of the conſpiracy of Wal- 
ſtein, who was never engaged in ſuch a plot; and does 


not fail, in giving the portrait of Walſtein, whom he 


never ſaw; to tranſlate almoſt every thing that Salluft 


 fays of Catiline, a man whom Salluſt had iv often ſeen. 
This is to write hiſtory in an ingenious manner; but 


be who would make too great a Parade of his wit, fuc- 


ceeds only in ſhewing it, which is of little conſequence. 
It did not miſbecome the cardinal de Retz, to give 

the characters of the principal perſonages of his time, 

becauſe heknew them, and had had them all either for 

his friends or enemies; though he certainly does not 

draw his Characters in the manner tliat Maimbourg has 

%4 done bs; in his romantick hiſtories of the princes & 
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paſt times. But was he a faithful painter? Did not 
paſſion, and a love of ſingularity, run away with his 
pencil? Ought he, for example, to have expreſſed hun- 
ſelf thus of the queen, mother of Lewis XIV. *© She 
ec had that ſort of wit, which was neceſſary to prevent 
« ber paſſing for a fool in the eyes of thoſe who did not 
ce know ber; ſhe had more harſhneſs tban pride; more 
« pride than greatneſs of ſoul ; more \ſhew than reality; 
«more attention to money, than to liberality; more libera- 
« Jity than ſelfiſhneſs ; more ſelfiſhneſs than difintereſtedneſs ; 
ce more attachment than paſſion; more inſenfibiltty than cru 
te elty ; more a wiſh to be pious, than really fo; more obſti- 
« nacy than firmneſs ; and more incapacity than all the reſt.” 
It muſt be confeſſed, that this obſcurity of expreſ- 
| fon, this croud of antitheſis and compariſons, and this 
burleſque manner of drawing characters ſo unworthy 
of hiſtory, cannot pleaſe ſenſible people. Thoſe who 
love truth, will doubt the fidelity of the portrait, wh 
they compare it with the conduct of that queen; a 
virtuous minds will be as much diſguſted with the ill- 
nature and contempt,” which the hiſtorian difplays in 
ſpeaking of a princeſs who loaded him with favours, 
as incenſed to ſee an archbiſhop kindling a civil war, 
2 as he himſelf acknowledges, for the pleaſure of 
ing it. LOL eee DAk ein | 
If it be neceſſary to be circumſpect with regard to 
portraits, drawn by thoſe who were ſo well enabled to 
give a true likeneſs, how can we believe the word o 
an hiſtorian who affects to ſee into the actions of a 
2 who may live ſix hundred leagues diſtance from 
im ? In this caſe he ſnould only deſcribe his actions, 
and leave to thoſe, who may have attended his perſon 
for a long time, the taſk of telling the reſt. 5 
Harangues are another ſpecies of oratorieat falſhoods, 
in which hiſtorians formerly indulged themſelves. They 
made their heroes fay what might have been ſaid. This 
liberty might have been taken with -a perſonage of 
| tarly'timies, but at this time of day ſuch fictions are 
not tolerated :. we expect much more; for ſhould a 
writer put inte the — a prince, a ſpeeeh _—_ 
won: -- Ta | £ 
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he never pronounced, we ſhould not regard him as an 
hiſtoman, but as a rhetorician, | 
A third ſpecies of falſhoods, and the groſſeſt of all, 
though it has been long the moſt ſeducing, is the mar- 
vellous; which 24 in every ancient Mtoty, with- 
out a ſingle exception. ; 

We find even now ſome predictions in che Hiſtory of 
Charles XII. by Norberg : but we did not meet with 
any of them in our rational hiſtorians of the preſent | 
age; omens, prodigies, and apparitions, are again 
claſſed with fables. Hiſtory ———_ in 1 oe . 
1 ee by philoſophy. _ 
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Turk is an important 1 which. may 
| very much affect the digniry of ſovereignty. Olearius, 
Who in the year 1634, accompanied the envoys of Hol- 
ſtein into Ruſſia and Perſia, tells us in the third book 
of his Hiſtory, that the czar Ivan BASILOWITZ, baniſh- 
ed one of the emperor's ambaſſadors into Siberia: this 
is a circumſtance, of which no other hiforian that I 
know of, makes any mention: and indeed it is not 
likely, that the emperot would have ſuffered ſuch an 
| extraordinary and PECTIN 0 violation of me law of 
y nations. | 
The ſame author ſays i in another part: « We leſt 
«the country. on the 14th of February 1634, with a 
ec certain ambaſſador, who called ' himſelf Charles de 
« Tollerand, prince of Calais, &c. Lewis had: ſent 
ce with him James Rouſſel, as an ambaſſador into 
2 Jock and Ruſſia; but chat, his colleague having 
im ſome ilk offices with the prime miniſter, the 
grand duke had baniſhed him into Siberia.” 
i n the third book, he ſays, that this ambaſſador, 
il prince of Calais, Kc. and the ſaid Rouffel his col- 
| gue, who was a merchant, were ſent from Henry 
IV. But however, as Henry IV. died in 1610, he 
. Could not ſend ambaſſadors into Muſcoyy in 1634. And 
it Loews XIII. lent, as A, a man of ſo il- 
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luſtrious a houſe as that of TaTtLERanD, he certainly 
would not have appointed a merchant for his colleague: 
Europe would ab have been informed of this em- 
baſſy; and ſo ſingular an outrage ſhewn to the king of 
France, would have made much more noiſe in the world. 
Having / controverted this incredible aſſertion, and 
ſeeing that this fabulous ſtory of Olearius had gained 
ſome credit, I think myſelf obliged to demand an ex- 
lanation of theſe ſtrange ſtories relative to France. 
The following is the circumſtance which gave riſe to 
the miſtake of Olearivs, oo one 
A A deſcendant of the houſe of Tallerand, who had a 
paſſion for travelling, went as far as Turky, without 
acquainting his family with his deſigns, or providing 
himſelf with letters of recommendation. In his way 
he encountered a Dutch merchant named Rouſſel, who 
was the agent of a trading company, and who had 
ſome correſpondence with the French miniſtry. This 
man the marquis joined, in order to go viſit Perſia; but 
having ſome words on the road with his fellow- traveller, 
Rouſſel ſlandered him to the prime miniſter of Moſ- 
cow, and he was baniſhed into Siberia; from whence 
he found means to acquaint his family with it, and in 
about three years, the ſecretary of ſtate M. Des Noy- 
ers, obtained his liberty of the court of Moſcow. © 
Such is the ſtory told at this day; it is not of ſuf- 
ficient conſequence to merit a place in hiſtory, only as 
it ſerves as a barrier againſt the many ſtories of this 
fort told by travellers, ' - {HE 10954 
There are hiſtorical errors, as well as hiſtorical falſ· a | 
hoods. This relation of Olearius is an error; but 
when they ſay, that a czar cauſed the hat of an ambaſ- 
ſador to be nailed on his head, that is certainly a 
falſnood. When writers deceive themſelves either with 
regard to the number and force of a naval army, or 
give a larger or a leſs extent to a country than what it 
really is, this may alſo be called an error, and indeed 
a very excuſable one, Thoſe who repeat the fables of 
the ancients, in which the origin of every nation is diſ- 
covered, may be accuſed of a weakneſs common to the 
Al „ authors 
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| v. and that what might be true at ase, is not 


rences, PzTz& the GRRAr aboliſhed the dignity, of a 


| congluſians, which is but too common, 


| Farbed; 


authors of antiquity ; they cannot be ſaid to lie, t 
only write from fiction. ne!” 


Inadyertence makes us ſubject to many faults, which 


cannot be called lies. If in the new geography of Hub- 


ner, we find that Europe is bounded on the right where | 
the river Qby runs into the Black Sea, and that Eu- 
rope has thirty; millions, of inhabitants, theſe are inac- 
curacies that every reader can rectify, If this geo- 
graphy preſents you with large towns peopled and for- 

fied, where there are only little borough. towns almoſt 
Uniahabited, it is eaſy to perceive, that the times are 
changed: that che author conſulted ſome. ancient wri- 


NW. 4 
\ Writers: alfa; deceiye themſclyes, in drawing infe- 


jarch. Hupxn affirms, that he declared himſelf 

patriarch. Some pretended anecdotes of Ruſſia 
el farther, and aſſert, that he ofñciated pontifi- 

ally; thus from à real fact, do they draw. anne vug 


That which I.call the hiſtorical falhood i is, Kill more: 


common; it is chat flattery, ſatire, or that extravagant 
lovye of the marvellous, which. makes i invention. The 


hiſtorian who, ro pay court-to'a powerful family, praiſes 
A. be is bers ant; the one who would ſtain the 


memory of 2 5 prince is a monſter; and the ro- 
Mmanciſt, wha: bſti | 

becomes truly defpicable. Such folks as were former- 
| * den by a whole nation, would not be read af 


tutes his own ĩimaginations for truth, 


. 2 man of the meaneſt capacity. 
en are ſome critics who are guilty. of greater 


hoods ſtill; who. alter paſſages which they do not 


underſtand; and who, inſpired with envy, ignorantly 
write againſt works of utility. Theſe are the ſerpents 
who lic as ch 170 nee b og 185 1 
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INTRODUCTION. 


N the firſt years of the preſent century, the vulgar 
knewno hero in the north, but Charles XII. His 
perſonal valour, which beſpoke rather the common ſol- 
dier than the king; the fame of his victories, and even 
of his misfortunes, attracted the attention of thoſe, 


who are eaſily ſtruck with great events, but do not ſee _ 


into more flow and uſeful labours. Foreigners at that 
time even doubted, whether czar Peter I. would be 


able to carry on his projects; they have however con- 


tinued, and have been improved, under the empreſs 
Elizabeth, his daughter; and ſtill more fo, under the 
government of Catherine the Second. This empire is 
now eſteemed one of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates, and 

Peter is ranked amongſt the greateſt lawgivers. Though 
his undertakings needed not ſucceſs to enhance their 
merit in the eyes of wife men, yet ſuch' ſucceſs has 
perpetuated his glory. We now think, that Charles 
XII. deſerved to be the firſt general under Peter the 
Great. The one has left only ruins, the other is the 
founder of his empire in every ſenſe, I ventured to 


give the ſame opinion thirty years ago, when I way 


writing the Hiſtory of Charles XII. The memoirs I 
am now furniſhed with relative to Ruſſia, put me in a 
ſituation to make this empire known, whoſe people are 


of ſuch antiquity, and whoſe laws, manners, and arts, 


are of ſuch a new creation, 
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HISTORY 


OF THE 


EMPIRE of RUSSIA, 


f - 


UNDER / | 
PETER te GREAT, 


V 
DESCRIPTION or RUSSIA. 


L HE empire of Ruſſia is the largeſt in the 
V bole globe; it extends from weſt to eaſt, up- 

1 wards of two thouſand common leagues of 
France, , and about eight hundred from north to ſouth 
in its greateſt breadth, It borders upon Poland and 
the Frozen Sea, and joins Sweden and China. Its. 
length from the iſle of Dago, in the weſtern part of 
Livonia, to its moſt eaſtern limits, comprehends near 
170 degrees; ſo that when it is noon in the weſtern, 
it is nearly midnight in the eaſtern parts of the empire. 
Its breadth from north to ſouth, is thirty-ſix thouſand 
verſts, which make eight hundred and fifty of our 
common French leagues, - | | Te 
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So little were the limits of this country known in the 
laſt century, that when in 1689 we were told, the Chi- 
neſe and Ruſſians were at war, and that the emperor 
Camhi on the one ſide, and the czars John and Peter 
on the other, had ſent an embaſſy to determine their 
differences, three leagues from Pekin, on the frontiers 
of the two empires, we at firſt treated the account as 
a fable. n RAA, 
That part of the earth which at this time bears the 
name of Ruſſia, or the Ruſſias, is of greater extent than 
all the reſt of Europe, or than ever the Roman empire 
was, or that of Darius, which was ſubdued by Alex- 
ander; for it contains upwards of 1, 100, ooo ſquare 
leagues of France. The Roman empire, and that of 
Alexander, did not contain more than 550,000 each ; 
. and there is not a kingdom in Europe, a twelfth part 
ſo extenſive as the Roman empire. To make Ruſſia as 
populous as plentiful, and as well ſtored with towns as 
ont countries in the ſputh, wauld require many cen- 
turies, and many czars like to Peter the Great. x 
An Engliſh ambaſſador, who in the year 1733 re- 
fided at Peterſburgh, and who had been at Madrid, 
* Hays, in his eu, relation, that in Spain, which 
is the leaſt populous of any kingdom in Europe, they can 
reckon farty.perſons to each ſquarezmile, - whereas in 
Ruſha they can only compute five; we ſhall ſee in the 
ſecond chapter, whether this miniſter is not deceived. 
Marſhal Vauban, the greateſt of engineers and the beſt 
of citizens, calculates, that, taking one with another, 
every {ſquare mile in France, contains nearly two hun- 
dred inhabitants. Theſe calculations are never very 
exact, but they ſerve to ſhew the enormous difference 
in the population of one country from another. 
1 ſhall here remark, that from Peterſburgh to Pekin, 
there is ſcarcely. one great mountain to be found in the 
route, which the caravans ng take through. Inde- 
pendent Tartary, the plains of the Calmveks, and the 
great deſert of Kiobi; and it is farther to be remarked, 
that from Archangel to Peterſburgh, and from Peterſ- 
burgh to the extremity of the north of France, by the 
ger bs | oc | 1 
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road of Dantzick, Hamburgh, and Amſterdam, there 
is not a ſingle hill of any eminence to be ſeen. This 
obſervation may lead one to doubt of the truth of that 
ſyſtem, which would make the mountains to have been 
— by the rolling of the waves of the ſea; and ſup- 
poſes that whatever is at this day dry land, was for- 
merly, for a long time, covered with water. But how 
is it that the waves, which according to this ſuppoſi- 
tion, formed the Alps, the Pyrenees, and mount Tau- 
rus, did not alſo make ſome little hillocks in the road 
from Normandy to China, which is a winding ſpace 
of three thouſand leagues? Geography thus conſider- 
ed, might throw ſome light on natural philoſophy, or 
at leaſt give room for rational doubts. 
We uſed formerly to call Ruſſia by the name of Muſ- 
covy, from the city of Moſcow, which was the capital 
of that empire, and the reſidence of the grand dukes: 
but, at this day, the ancient name of Ruſſia prevails. © 
It is not neceſſary for me, in this place, to ſearch 
into the reaſon, why they call the countries from Smo- 
lenſko, to the other ſide of Moſcow, White Ruſſia, 
and why Hubner calls it Black; nor what reaſon Kiow: + 
ſhould be named Red Nuſſia. . 
It is likely that Madies the Scythian, who made an 
irruption into Aſia, near ſeven centuries before our 
æra, might have carried his arms into theſe regions, 
as Gengis and Tamerlane have ſince done, and as pro- 
bably others had done before Madies. Every part of 
antiquity does not merit our reſearches; that of the 
Chineſe, the Indians, the Perſians, and the Egyptians, 
is eſtabliſhed by monuments both illuſtrious wy inte- 
reſting. Theſe monuments ſuppoſe others ſtill more 
ancient, as many centuries were neceſſary to teach men 
the art of tranſmitting thoughts by permanent ſigns, 
and as many preceding ages required to form a regu- 
lar language. But we have no ſuch monuments even 
in our polite part of Europe. The art of writing was 
a long time unknown to all the north; the patriarch 
Conſtantine, who wrote the Hiſtory of Kiow in the 
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Ruſſian language, affirms, that in theſe countries the 
uſe of writing was unknown in the fifth century. a 
Let others examine whether the Huns, the Slavi, 
and the Tartars, formerly conducted their wandering 
and famiſhed tribes towards the ſource of the Boriſthe- 
nes. My deſign is rather to ſhew what Peter created, 
than to idly envelop myſelf in the chaos of antiquity, 
It ſhould always be remembered, that no family upon 
earth knows its firſt founder; and conſequently, that 
no nation can aſcertain its firſt origin. 200 | 
- Euſe-the name of Ruſſes, to diſtinguiſh. the inhabi- 
tants of this large empire. That of Roxolanians, 
which was formerly given them, would be more ſono- 
rous, but we muſt conform to the language * in which 
we write. The Gazettes and other memoirs, have for 
A Jong time uſed the word Ruſſiens; but as this name 
bears too great an affinity to Prufſiens, I ſhall confine 
myſelf: to that of Ruſſes, as almoſt all our writers have 
done; and indeed, it appears to me, that a people the 
moſt extenſive on earth, ought to be known by a name, 
which ſhould abſolutely diſtinguiſh them from other 
RIC OED NT. 7 | | Wits | 
The reader ſhould firſt of all conſult the annexed 
map, that he may form a clear idea of this empire, 
which is at preſent divided into ſixteen governments; 
and which will be, one day, ſubdivided, when the 
northern and eaſtern countries become more populous. 
The ſixteen governments, which contain ſeveral ex- 
tenſtve provinces, are as follows, | r 


Of Livonia, 
The neareſt province to us is Livonia, one of the 
moſt fertile countries of the north. In the twelfth 
century. the inhabitants were pagans. Some merchants 
of Bremen and Lubeck traded thither, and the religi- 
ous cruſaders, named Sword-bearers, and who were 
afterwards incorporated in the Teutonick order, ſeized 


- * This whole paragraph relates only to the French language, 
for in Engliſh we always uſe the Word Ruffians, 
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this place in the thirteenth century, when the fury of 
the cruſades, armed the chriſtians againſt every one who 
was not of their religion. Albert, margrave of Bran- 
denburgh, grand maſter of theſe religious conquerors, 
about 5 — year 1514, made himſelf ſovereign of Li- 
vonia and of Brandenburgh Pruſſia. The Ruſſians and 
the Poles, from this time, contended for the province; 
and being ſoon afterwards invaded by the Swedes, it 
was for a long time ravaged by theſe powers. Guſta- 
vus Adolphus king of Sweden conquered it, and it was 
ceded to that crown by the celebrated treaty of Oliva. 
Czar Peter, at laſt, retook it from the Swedes, as will 
be ſeen. in the courſe of this Hiſtory. {; 

Courland, which joins Livonia, though it yields ho- 
mage to Poland, is fill greatly dependent on Ruſſia. 


Theſe are the weſtern limits of this empire in Chriſten- 


dom. 


Of the Governments of Revert, PzTERSBURGH, 
and WyBURG. 


More to the north we perceive the governments of 
Revel and Eſtonia. Revel was built by the Danes in 
the thirteenth century. The Swedes had poſſeſſion of 
this province, from the time it put itſelf under the 

protection of that crown in 1561, till. it, was ranked 


among the number of the conqueſts of Peter the Great. 


On the borders of Eſtonia lies the gulf of Finland. 
To the eaſtward of this ſea, and at the junction of the 
river Neva with the lake Ladoga, ſtands Peterſburgh, 
the moſt modern and moſt beautiful city of the empire, 
built by the czar Peter, in ſpite of all the united obſtacles. 
which oppoſed its foundation. | | 
This city is built on the gulf of Cronſtat, in the 
midſt of nine branches of rivers, which divide its quar- 
ters; a caſtle occupies the centre of the town, built on 
an iſland formed by the main ſtream of the Neva; ſe- 
ven canals, cut from the rivers, waſh the walls of one 
of the palaces, of the admiralty, of the dock-yard for 
the gallies, and of ſeveral manufactories. Thirty-five 


large 


| 


% 
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large churches are ſo many ornaments to the town, 
five of which are ſet apart for foreigners, who are ei- 
ther Roman Catholicks, Calviniſts, or Lutherans ; theſe 
are five temples raiſed with the fpirit of toleration, and 
are examples to other nations. There are five palaces ; 

the old one, which is called the fummer-palace, is ſi- 
tuated on the river Neva, and has a large balluſtrade 
of beautiful ſtone, along the ſide of the river. The 
new ſummer-palace, near the triumphal gate, is one 
of the moſt beautiful pieces of architecture in Europe; 
the buildings raiſed for the admiralty, the reception of 
the cadets, the imperial colleges, the academy of ſci- 
ences, the exchange, and the magazine for merchants, 
together with the dock-yard for the gallies, are alſo 
ſo many magnificent monuments of taſte and utility. 
The houſe of the police, the publick diſpenfary, where 
all the veſſels are made of porcelain, the magazine be- 
Jonging to the court, the foundery, the arſenal, the 
bridges, the markets, the ſquares, and'the barracks for 
the horſe and foot-guards, contribute to the embelliſh- 
ment of the town, as well as to its ſafety. It is eſti- 
mated, that this city contains four hundred thouſand 
ſouls. In the environs of the town are ſeveral country- 
ſeats, the magnificence of which aſtoniſhes every tra- 
veller: there is one, whoſe water- works are greatly ſu- 
perior to thoſe of Verſailles. There was nothing of 
this in 1712, it being then an impaſſable moraſs. Pe- 
terſburgh 1s eſteemed the capital of Ingria, a =o! hey 
. vince conquered by Peter the Firſt. Wyburg, which 
was alſo conquered by him, and that part of Finland, 
' which was loſt and ceded by Sweden in 1742, form 
another government. 


_ ARCHANGEL. 


Higher up, proceeding to the north, is the province 
of Archangel, a country entirely new to the ſoutherp 
nations of Europe. It derived its name from St. Mi- 
chael the archangel, under whoſe protection it was 
placed, a long time after the Ruſſians had embraced 


; chriſtianityg 
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chriſtianity, which they did not do till che beginning 


of the eleventh century; and it was not till the mid- 
dle of the fixteenth, that this country was known to 


other nations. The Engliſh in 1533, ſeeking a north- 


eaſt paſſage to the E ſt- Indies, Chancelor, a captain of 
one of the ſhips equipped for that expedition, diſco- 
vered the harbour of Archangel in the White Sea. It 
was then a deſert, with only. one convent, and a little 
church of St. Michael the archangel. 
From this port, the Engliſh proceeded up the rivet 
Dwina, entered into the inland part of the country, 
andat laſt arrived at the city of Moſcow. They eafily 
made themſelves maſters of the trade of Ruſſia, which 
they transferred from the town of Novogorod, where 
it was carried on by land to this ſea-port. It was, 
indeed, inacceſſible ſeven months in the year; yet, 
notwithſtanding, this trade was much more advanta- 
geous than the fairs of Novogorod, which were fallen 
into decay, occaſioned by the wars with Sweden. The 
Engliſh obtained the privilege of trading to this place 
without paying any duty; and it would be well, per- 
haps, if every other nation negociated in the ſame man- 
ner. The Dutch ſoon after partook of the trade of 
Archangel, which was not then known to other nations, 


h Lng before this, the Genoeſe and Venetians had 


eſtabliſhed a trade with the Ruſſians, by the mouth 
the Tanais, where they had built a town called Tana; 
but from the time of Tamerlane's ravages in that part 
of the world, this branch of Italian commerce had been 
deſtroyed: but that of Archangel exiſted with great 
advantages to the Engliſh and Dutch, till Peter the 
Great opened the Baltick Sea to his dominions. 


RUSSIAN LAPLAND. 
oOf the Government of AR HAN GEL. 


To the weſt of Archangel, and within its govern- 


ment, lies Ruſſian Lapland, the third part of this 


country, the other two parts belong to Sweden and to 
ö | Denmark, 
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Denmark. This is a very large country; it occupies 
about eight degrees of longitude, and extends in lati- 
tude, from the polar circle to the North Cape. The 
people who inhabit this country, were 0 5 known 
to the ancients. under the name of Troglodites and 
northern pigmies; names proper enough 2 men, who 
were in general but three cubits“ high, and who lived 
in caverns; they are juſt the ſame now as they were 
then; their e e is tawny, though the other 
people of the north are white; they are almoſt all ſhort, 
while their neighbours, and the people of Iceland un- 
der the polar circle, are tall in ſtature : they appear 
made for. their mountainous country, being ſupple, 
_ thick-ſet, and robuſt: their ſkin is hard, the better to 
reſiſt the cold; their thighs and legs are ſlender ; their 
feet ſmall, that they may run more nimble amongſt the 
rocks, with which their land is quite covered; they 
are paſſionately fond of their country, which only they 
can be fond P being able to live no where elſe. It has 
been aſſerted, upon the authority of Olaus, that theſe. 
people were originally of Finland, and from thence re- 
moved into Lapland, where they degenerated in ſize. 
But why did they not chuſe lands leſs northwards 
where they might have lived more conveniently? Wh 
do their features, their figures, their complexions 15 
widely differ from their pretended anceſtors? It may 
be ſaid with as much propriety, erde that the graſs 
which grows in Lapland, came from the graſs of Den- 
mark ; and'that the fiſhes peculiar to their lakes, had 
been propagated from thoſe of Sweden. It bears every 
appearance that the Laplanders are, like their animals, 
the produce of their own country, and that the one 
was made for the o tler. „ 
Thoſe who inhabit the borders of Finland, have 
adopted ſome of the expreſſions of their neighbours, 
which happens to every people. But when two coun- 
tries give abſolutely different names to eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
toms, and to objects which are continually before their 
4 eyes, it is a ſtrong preſumption, that the one is not a 
V Conſidering a cubit as a foot and a half. | 
* es nA colony 
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colony from the other. The Finlanders call a bear 
karu, and the Laplanders call it nuriet: the ſun in Fins 
land, is named auringa, and in Lapland beve. Here is 
no analogy. The inhabitants of Finland and Swediſh 
Lapland, formerly worſhipped an idol they named Ju- 


malac; and ſince the reign of Guſtavus Adolphus, t 


whom they owe the appellation of Lutherans, they call 
Jeſus Chriſt the ſon of Jumalac. The Muſcovite Lap- 
landers are at preſent ſuppoſed. to be of the Greek 
church; but thoſe who wander about the mountains of 
the North Cape, content themſelves with adoring one 


God under ſeveral rude forms, as has been the ancient 


cuſtom of all the nations called Nomades. 61 
This race of people, who are few in number, have 


very circumſcribed ideas; and indeed, ſo far they are 


happy; for were their minds enlarged, they might 
have new wants, which they could not ſatisfy; at pre- 
ſent they live contented, and free from diſeaſes; not- 
withſtanding the rigour of the climate, they drink no- 
thing but water, and arrive to a great age. The cuſ- 
tom imputed to them of aſking ſtrangers 'to honour, 
their wives and daughters with their embraces, proba- 
bly aroſe from an idea of a ſuperiority of accompliſh- 
ments, which they fancied they beheld in thoſe ftran- 
gers, and from a deſire to correct the imperfections of 
their own race. This cuſtom was eſtabliſhed. among the 
virtuous Lacedæmonians. A married man would aſk 
a comely youth to give him handſome children, whom 
he would adopt. Jealouſy and laws hinder other men 


from thus giving up their wives: but the Laplanders 


have ſcarcely any laws, and in all probability are un- 


acquainted with jealouſy... 


Mosoow, 


Having aſcended the river Dwina from north to 


ſouth, we arrive at Moſcow, the capital of the empire. 
This city was for a long time the centre of the Ruſſian 
dominions, before they were extended on the ſide of 
China and Perſia. F | 


. 
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Moſcow is fituate in 55 degrees and a half north la- 
titude, in a warmer climate and more fruitful ſoil than 
Peterſburgh; it” ſtands in the midſt of a large and 
beautiful plain, on the river Moſcowa , and on two 
_ ether ſmall rivers, which, with the former, loſe them 
felves in the Ocka, and afterwards go to {well the river 
Wolga. This city, in the thirteenth century, was oaly 
2 a clufter of huts, inhabited by a ſet of unha 
wretches, that groaned under che oppreſiioa of 
race of Gengis-Khan. | 
>The Cremelin , which was the habitation of the 
tdukes, was not built till the fourteenth century, 
o few cities in this part of the world being of ancient 
| — This palace was conſtructed by Italian archi- 
tects, as were ſeveral churches in the Gothick taſte, 
vhich at that time prevailed throughout Europe; there 
are two by the celebrated Ariſtotle of Bologna, who 
flouriſhed in the fifteenth century; but the payee 
houſes were ſo many wooden huts. | 
he firſt writer who brought us acquainted: wich Moſ- 
cow was Olearius, who in 1633, accompanied an em- 
baſſy of the duke of Holftein, which was as extrava- 
gant in its pomp, as its deſign proved uſeleſs. A na- 
tive of Holſtein muſt have been ſtruck with the amaz- 
ing extent of the city, with its five quarters, with the 
largeneſs of the one belonging to the czars, and with 
the Aſiatick ſplendor which then prevailed at that court. 
There was nothing like it in Germany, no town near 1o 
large, or fo well inhabited. 
The earl of Carliſle, ambaſſador from Charles II. to 
the-czar Alexis in the year 1663, on the other hand, 
complains in his relation, that he could not find any 
convenience of life in Moſcow; no inns upon the road, 
nor refreſhments of any kind. One judged as a Ger- 
man, and the other as an Engliſhman,” and both by 
cembariſon. The Engliſhman was ſhocked to ſee, that 
molt of the Ruſſian noblemen ſlept on boards or 
benches, with the Kins of animals Age cem which 
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had been the ancient practice of every nation. The 
houſes, which were almoſt all of wood, had no furni- 
ture; nor had they any table- linen, no pavement in the 
ſtreets, nor any thing agreeable or convenient: their 
artizans were. very few, and thoſe extremely aukward, 
whom they only employed out of abſolute neceſſity, 
Had theſe people poſſeſſed ſobriety, they might have 
paſſed for, Spartans. _ 11 


But the court on publick days reſembled that of a 


Perſian monarch. The earl of Carliſle ſays, he ſaw 


nothing but gold and precious ſtones on the robes of 
the czar and his courtiers: theſe habits were not ma- 
nufactured in that country; yet it is evident, the peo 

ple might have been rendered induſtrious, ſince long 
before that time, in the reign of the czar Boris Godo- 
now, they had caſt the largeſt bell in Europe; and in 
the patriarchal church were to be ſeen ſeveral orna- 
ments in ſilver, which had required great ſkill and di- 
ligence to make. Theſe performances, made under 
the direction of German and Italian artiſts, were but 
temporary efforts; it is the daily induſtry, and the con- 
tinual exerciſe. of a multitude of arts, that make a 
flouriſhing nation. Poland and the neighbouring na- 
tions, were at that time very little ſuperior to the Ruſ- 
ſians. The handicraft trades were not in greater per- 
fection in the north of Germany, nor were the polite 
arts much better known in the middle of the ſixteenth 


century. 0 0 | | 
2 A chomnh Moſcow had not at that time the mag- 
nificence nor arts of our great cities of Europe, yet the 
circumference of the part called the Chineſe town, where 
the rarities of China were exhibited ; the large quar- 
ter af the Cremelin, where ſtood the palace of the 
czars; the, gilded domes; the high and extraordinary 
rite wh and laſtly, the number of its inhabitants, 
which - amounted to near five hundred thouſand ; all 
theſe together, rendered Moſcow one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable cities in the univerſe. ; 
Theodore or Fedor, the elder brother of Peter the 
Great, began to poliſh Moſcow. He cauſed ſeveral 
20 c U 2 ; large 
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large houſes to be built of ſtone, though without any 


regular architecture. He alſo encouraged the heads 


f his court to. build, advancing them money, and fur- 


miſhing them with materials. It is to him they are in- 


debted for the firſt ſtuds of fine horſes, and for ſeveral 


Auſeful embelliſnments. Peter, who made every improve- 
ment, took care of Moſcow; at the ſame time he was 
building Peterſburgh ; he had it paved, and ornament- 
ed, and enriched with edifices and manufactures: and 

ſtiy, the lord chambetlain ® to the empieſs Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter, has inſtituted a univerſity there 
within theſe few years. This is the fame gentleman, 
who furniſhed me with the memorials from which I 


now write, and who was more capable than myſelf to 


compoſe this hiſtoty, and that even in the French lan- 


guage; all his letters tend to prove, that his leaving 


to me the charge of this work, proceeded from his 
modeſty, 7x... | ES 2 
- Weſtward of the dutchy of Moſcow lies Smolenſko, 


- 


 SMOLENSKO. 


a part of the ancient Sarmatia vor ns no dutchies 


'Mofcow and Smolenſko, compoſe what is properly 
called White Ruſſia. Smolenſko, which at firſt be- 
longed to the great dukes of Ruſſia, was fubdued by 


the great duke of Lithuania, in the beginning of the 


fifteenth century ; and was re-taken, one hundred years 
afterwards, by its ancient maſters. Sigiſmund III. 
king of Poland, made himſelf maſter of it in 1611. 
The czar Alexis, father of Peter, again recovered it 
in 1654; and ever fince that time, 1t has conftituted 
a part of the Ruſſian empire. It is ſaid in the eulo- 
gium of czar Peter, pronounced at Paris in the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, that before his time, the Ruſſians 
had made no conqueſts either to the weſt or ſouth: this 
fhews plainly, that they were miſtaken. 
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2 Peterſburgh and Smolenſko lies . pro- 
vince of Novogorod. It is ſaid, that in this; country 
the ancient Slavi, or Sclavonians, made their firſt ſet- 
tlement. But from whente came theſe Sclavonians, 
whoſe language i is ſo well Known in the north-eaſt” of 
Europe ? Sta ſignifies a chief, and ſſave one belonging 
to a chief. All that we Kno of theſe: aneſetit St 
is, that they were a . conquering nation. They bolt 
the town of Novogorod the Great, ſituated at the head 
of a havigable river, which for a long time enjoyed a 
flouriſning commerce, and was a powerful ally to the 
Hanſe- towns. The czar John Baſilowitz “ conquered 
it in 1467, and carried away all its riches, which con- 
tributed to the magnificence of the court of Naſon,” 
till then almoſt unknown. 

To the ſouth of the province of Smi6lerjſko, we meet 
with the province of Kibw, which is called the Leſſer 
Ruſſia, Rel Ruſſia, or the Ukraine, through which 
runs the Dnteper, called by the Greeks the Boriſthene 
The difference between theſe two names, the one hard. 
to pronotince, and the other melodious, tends, among 
a hundred other inſtances, to ſhew the fudeneſs of all 
the ancient people of the north, and the graces of the 
Greek language. Kiow, the capital city; formerly Ki- 
ſovia, was built by the emperors of Conſtantinople, 
who made it a colony; here are yet to be ſeen ſeveral. 
Greek inſcriptions, of twelve hundred years ftanding : 
iris the only city of any antiquity in theſe countries, 
where men lived ſo long together without building 
walls. It was here the great dukes of Ruſſia reſided 
in the eleventh century, before che Tartars brought it 
under their ſubjection. 

The inhabitants of the Ukraine, who are called cot 
facks, are a collection of the ancient Roxolanians, Sar- 
matians and Tartars, This country made part of an- 


* la the Ruſlan language, Twan Waſliewitſch. 
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cient. Lenne R e Conſtantinople, whole em- 


pire — over ations, are not to com- 
e in fertility * raine. Nature has done 
* .utmoſt for the 2. — of the inhabitants, but they 
— not ſeconded. her efforts, A e WS. of. 
a ſoil as uncu Cy: as ferti 5 rather ine: 
they: are fond, to exc 5 — ceſs, of that greateſt all blef- 
g, liberty; and yet have 3 — the ſlaves, 
either of Poland ha Ge At laſt they. ſurrendered to 
Ruſſia in 1634, with certain l and Peter en- 
urely ſubdued them. 
1 Other.n nations are e into cities ie towns; 
18 is divided. into ten 1 At the head of theſe 
regiments: is a chief, elected by a plurality of voices, 
named Hetman, or Itman. This captain of the na- 
5 has no ſupreme power. At Hi 2-4 day, the ſove- 
reigns, of Ruſba nominate ſome lord of the court for 


rovince, 15 5 the governors of the pare: oh 'Etats i in 
France, that 1 
5 e © the l of this 2 were Pa- 


” 3w- 


live among Xn as it, 
never admit of — . — No 
gation, dwell in other ifla son the: river: "hey. — 
pat marriages nor diltinguiſhed, families: 1 they inroll. 
their male children for, 1. military lervice, — 20 — 
the girls to the care of their mathers. 2 4 
brother has: children by hig ſiſter, e father b —.— 
daughter. They have no other laws, than ft ech clan | 
as e ty has eſtabliſhed, ook they; have j 
prieſts of che Greck church among them. Fort St. 
Elizabeth dun lately W on the Boriſtlfenes, to 
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__ them in ſubjection. They ſerve as irregular troops 
e Ruſſian army, and unhappy is een 
into their hands. _ 
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Aſcending werten from the province of Kicks 
between the Boriſthenes and the Tanais, the governs 
ment of Belgorod preſents itſelf, and is as extenſive as 
that of Kiow. This is one of the moſt fruirful — 
yinces of Ruſſia, and furniſhes Poland with a 1 
ous number of that large cattle, known by 
of the Ukraine oxen. Theſe two provinces are protect. 
ed from the incurſions of the'Crim Tartars by lines; 
which extend from the Boriſthenes to the Tanais, and 
are well furniſhed with forts and redoubts. | 

Advancing further to the north, we pals the Taiiais, 
and enter into the government of Veronis, which ex- 
tends to the banks of the Palus Mœotis. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, which we call Veronis *, and 
at the mouth of the river of that name which falls into 
the Tanais, Peter the Great built his firſt fleet; an 
enterprize, of which they had not then the leaſt idea, 
in theſe extenſive dominions. From thence we pro- 
ceed to the government of Niſchgorod, . in 
grain, _ watered by the * 5 


AST AAeAA. 


* Niſchgorod we proceed ſouthward to the Fr 
dom of Aftracan. This country extends from 43 de- 
grees and a half north latitude, in a moſt delightful 
climate, to near fifty, comprehending about as many 
degrees longitude as latitude; it is bounded on one ſide 
by the Caſpian Sea, and. on the other by the moun- 
tains of Circaſſia, projecting beyond the Caſpian wow 
mount Caucafus; it is watered by the great ever W - 
8 the Jaick, and ſeveral other rivers ; 1 which 

n Rua written and pronounced Poromefeb,* © 2 = 
D 4. there 
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there is a poſfibility, as Mr. Perry, the Engliſh” engi- 


neer pretends, of cutting canals, which would ſerve as 


channels to receive the overflowing of. the waters; and 


which would be productive of the ſame effect as the 


Waters of the Nile, and greatly increaſe the fertility 


of the ſoil: but to the right and left of the Wolga and 
the Jaick, this beautiful country was infeſted rather than 
inhabited, by Tartars who cultivate nothing, but live 
as ſtrangers upon the face of the earth. | 0 

Ihe engineer Perry, who was employed by Peter the 
Great in theſe parts, diſcovered here vaſt tracts of land 

covered with paſture and pulſe, together with cherry 


and almond- trees. Wild ſheep, whoſe fleſh was ex- 
Cellent food, were paſtured in theſe ſolitary places. 


Government was obliged to begin with taming and ci- 
vilizing the men of theſe climates, in order to ſecond 
that nature which they were enforcing in Peterſburgh. 
The kingdom of Aſtracan is a part of the ancient 
Capſhak;” conquered by Gengis-Khan, and afterwards 
by Tamerlane, whoſe empire reached as far as Moſ- 
cow. The czar John Baſilides, the grandſon of John 
Baſilowitz, and: the greateſt conqueror of all the Ruſ- 
ſian princes, reſcued his country from the Tartarian 
yoke in the ſixteenth century, and added the kingdom 
of Aſtracan to his other conqueſts in the year 1554. 
Aſtracan is the boundary of Aſia and Europe, and is 
capable of trading with both, as merchandizes may be 
conveyed from the Caſpian Sea by the Wolga. This 
was one of the great projects of Peter the Great, and 
has been partly carried into execution. An entire ſub- 
urb of Aſtracan is inhabited by Indians. | 


of 
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Anden ot act : *Þ 1 Ws $l4 1 B74.» ; 
To the fauth-caſt of the kingdom of Aſtracan is a 


little country newly planted, which is called Orem- 
onity w/the town ſo called. was built in 1734, on the 
banks of the river Jaick. This country is thickly co- 
vered with. branches of mount Caucaſus, Several for- 
treſſes raiſed. at equal diſtances, defend the. paſſages of 
91302 | 4 the 
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the mountains, and the rivers which deſcend from them. 
It is into this region, formerly uninhabited, that the 
Perſians come at preſent to depoſit and hide from the 
rapacity of robbers, ſuch of their effects as have eſcaped 
the fury of the civil wars. The town of Oremburg 
is become the receptacle for Perſians and their fortunes, 
and has profited by their misfortunes: the Indians and 
inhabitants of Great Bukary traffick hither: it is now 
the mart of Aſia. emen 


Of the Governments of Cas Ax and of GREAT PrRMTA. 


Beyond the Wolga and the Jaick, towards the north, 
lies the kingdom of Caſan, which, like Aſtracan, fell 
to the ſhare of one of the ſons of Gengis-Khan, and 
afterwards to a ſon of Tamerlane, and was at laſt fub- 
dued by John Baſilides. Many Mahometan Tartars 
live here yet. This large country extends as far as Si- 
beria: it was formerly very rich and flouriſhing, and has 
ſtill preſerved ſome part of its opulence. A province of 
this kingdom, named Great Permia, but ſince Solikam, 
was the ftaple of the Perſian merchandize, and the 
trade of the furs of Tartary. In this province has 
been found a great quantity of money of the coin'of the 
firſt caliphs, and ſome golden idols belonging to the 
Tartars * : but theſe monuments of ancient riches have 
been found in the midſt of poverty, and in the mid- 
dle of deſerts, where there has been no trace of com- 
merce : ſuch revolutions may eaſily and ſuddenly hap- 
pen in a barren country, ſince the moſt fruitful pro- 
vinces have experienced the viciſſitudes of fortune. 
Ihe celebrated Swediſh priſoner Strahlemberg, who 
made ſuch advantage of his captivity, and who ex- 

amined thofe extenſive countries with ſo much atten- 
tion, was the firſt that eſtabliſhed the probability of a 
fact, which till then was deemed incredible, viz. the 
ancient commerce of theſe regions. Pliny and Pom- 
ponius Mela relate, that in the reign of Auguſtus, a 


. 3 of Strahlemberg, confirmed by thoſe ſent me from 
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Bang of the Suevi made a preſent to Metellus Celer of 
me Indians, who had been caſt by a ſtorm on the 
borders of the Elbe. But how could they navigate on 
the German Sea? This adventure has appeared fabu- 
lous to all our moderns, eſpecially ſince the commerce 
of our hemiſphere has been changed by the diſcovery 


- 


of the Cape of Good of Hope. But formerly there 


* - 5 * 


was no more wonder to ſee an Indian trade to the north- 
weſt part of his country, than to behold a Roman tra- 
velling to India by the way of Arabia. The Indians 
went to Perſia, embarked on the ſea of Hyrcania, af» 
cended the Rha, which is now the Wolga, and pene- 
trated as, far as Great Permia, by the Kama, from 
whence they might embark on the North Sea, or the 
Baltick. There have exiſted, in every age, men of 
enterprizing genius; the Tyrians made more ſurprizing 


a ee Ter” <A; 
"its after, ſurveying, all theſe vaſt provinces, we caſt 
our eye towards the eaſt, we ſhall find the limits of Eu- 
rope and Aſia again confounded. A new name is cer- 
tainly neceſſary for this great part of the world,. The 
ancients divided their known univerſe into Europe, 
Alia, and Africa, but they had not ſeen a tenth. part of 
it; which is the reaſon, that when we paſs the Palus 
Mcegtides, we neither know where Europe ends or A- 
fi begins; the country beyond mount Taurus, was 
diſtinguiſhed by the vague appellation of Scythia, and 
afterwards. by that of Tartary. It would be proper, 
perhaps, to give the name of Terræ Arcticæ, or North- 
eln Lands, to the whole country extending from the 
Baltick Sea to the confines. of China; as we give the 
name of Terræ Auſtrales, to that part of the world, 
Bf. the like extent, ' ſituated under the Antarctick Pole, 
and which ſerves as the counterpoiſe of the globe. 
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cont the. frontiers of the provinces of Archangel, 
Re an, and Aſkracan, Siberia, with the lands beyond 
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it, extends itſelf eaſtwards to the ſea of Japan: it joins 
the ſouthern-parts of Ruſſia by mount Cautaſus; from 
thence - to the country of Kamſchatka, is reckoned 
twelve hundred French leagues; and from the ſouth 
part of Tartary, which ſerves as its boundary to the 
Southern Sea, they compute about four hundred; which 
is the leaſt breadth of the Ruſſian empire. This coun- 
y produces the richeſt furs, which was the occaſion 
of its being diſcovered in 1563. In the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of the czar John Baſilides, and not 
in that of Fœdor Johnnowitz, a private perſon in the 
neighbourhood of Archangel, named Anika, one to- 
lerably rich conſidering his ſtation and country, ob- 
ſerved, that ſeveral men of an extraordinary figure, 
dreſſed in a manner unknown to that country, and 
whoſe language was underſtood by nobody but them- 
ſelves, came down every year a river which runs intd 
the Dwina *; and that they brought with them mar- 
tens and black foxes, which they ſold for nails and 
pieces of glaſs, in the ſame manner as the ſavages of 
America uſed to change their gold with the Spaniards: 
and cauſed them to - followed by his ſons: and ſer- 
vants, as far as their own country. Theſe: were the 
Samoiedes, a people who ſeem to reſemble the Lap- 
landers, but who are of a different race. They are, 
like them, ignorant of the uſe of bread ; and have, 
like them, the convenience of rein-deer, which they 
train up in the ſame manner. They live in caverns 
and huts in the midſt. of ſhow + : but ſetting this aſide, 
nature has made a ſtriking difference between this ſpe- 
cies''of- men and the Laplanders. Fheir upper jaw 
projects ſo far, as to be on a level with their noſe, and 
their ears are much higher. Neither the men or wo- 
men have any hair but on their heads, and thieir nip- 

ples are as black as ebony. The Lapland men 

women are not diſtinguiſhed by any ſuch ſigns. By 
memoirs ſent from theſe: countries, which are ſo little 
known, I underſtand, that the author of the excellent 

Hiſtory of the King's Garden, is miſtaken, when in 
Memoirs ſent from Peterſburgh, © 4 Idem. | 
ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of many curious things in human nature, he 
confounds the Lapland race with'that of the Samoiedes. 
There is a greater difference in the human ſpecies than 
is generally — — The Samoiedes and the Hot- 
tentots, ſeem to be the two extremes of our continent; 
and if e pay attention to the black nipples of the Sa- 
moiedian women, and to the aprons which nature has 
given to the Hottentot women, whick hangs half way 
down their thighs, we ſhall have ſome idea of the vari- 
res our animal ſpecies; a variety unknoun to. the 
inhabitants of towns, who are almoſt ignorant of every 
thing, but what immediately affects themſelves. 
The Samoiedes habe as many ſingularities in their 
moral, as in their natural diſtinctions; they pay no wor- 
ſhip to the ſupreme Being; they appraach towards 
Manicheiſm, or rather, to the religion of the ancient 
Magi, in this one point only, that they acknowledge 
a good and a bad principle. The horrible climate they 
inhabit, ſeems in ſome meaſure. to excuſe this belief, 
vhich is ſo ancient among many nations, and fo natu- 
ral to the ignorant and the unhappp ee 
Theft or murder is never heard of amongſt them; 
being almoſt without paſſions, they are ſtrangers to in- 
juſtice. There is no termin their language to expreſs 
vice or virtue. Their extreme ſimplicity has not as 
yet permittecl them to form abſtracted notions; ſenſa- 
tion alone guides them; and tliis is perhaps an incon- 
teſtable proof, that men naturally love juſtice, when 
ee eee paſſions. ET: H nr ne 
Some of theſe ſavages were perſuaded to ſuffer them- 
felves to be conducted to Moſcow, where every thing 
they ſaw engaged their admiration. They regarded 
the emperor as their God, and ſubmitted to pay him a 
yearly tribute of two martens or ſables each inhabitant. 
Several colonies were ſoon eſtabliſned beyond the Oby 
and the Irtis“, where they alſo built ſeveral fortreſſes. 
N Coſſack was ſent in the country in 1595, who con- 
quered it for the czars, with only a few ſoldiers and 
Ann 0 


3 In the Ruſfian language Irriſch, 
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ſome artillery, juſt as Cortex ſubdued Mexico; but 
his conqueſt conſiſted of deſertz. 
Aſcending the Oby, at the junction of the river Ir- 
tis with the Tobol, they found a ſmall habitation, 
which they converted into the town of Tobol “, the 
capital of Siberia, and now a conſiderable place. Who 
would think, that this country had been for a long time 
the reſidence of thoſe very Huns, who under the com- 
mand of Attila, ravaged as far as Rome, and that theſe 
Huns came from the north of China? The Uſbeck 
Tartars ſucceeded the Huns, and the Ruſſians the Uſ- 


beck Tartars. Theſe ſavage countries have been as 


much contended for, as the moſt fertile provinces. Si- 
beria was formerly more populous than it is now, eſpe- 
cially towards the ſouth, if we may judge from the 
ruins and ſepulchral monuments. n aj BOD 

All this part of the world, from the Goth degree of 
latitude or thereabouts, as far as thoſe mountains of 
perpetual ice which border the North Seas, bears no 
reſemblance to the regions of the Temperate Zone; 
the earth produces neither the ſame plants nor the ſame 
animals, neither have they the ſame ſort of fiſh in their 
lakes and rivers. 

Below the country of the Samoiedes, lies that of the 
Oſtiacks, along the river Oby. They bear no reſem- 
blance to the Samoiedes, only that like them, and in- 
deed all the firſt race of men, they are hunters, ſhep- 
herds, and fiſhermen : ſome of them are of no religion, 
not being formed into ay ſociety 3 while the others 
who live together, have a kind of worſhip, praying to 
the principal object of their wants: it is ſaid, they 
worſhip a ſheep-ſkin, becauſe nothing is more ſervice-' 
able than that animal; in the ſame manner as the an- 
cient Egyptian huſbandmen choſe the emblem of an 
ox, in order to pay their adoration to the Divinity, 
who made that animal for the uſe of man. Some au- 
thors pretend, that theſe Oſtiacks worſhipped the ſkin 
of a bear, ſeeing that it was warmer than that of a 
theep, but it is likely they did not worſhip either, 
22 In the Ruſſian language Tobolſtay. | The 
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The Oſtiacks have alſo other idols , whoſe origin and 
worſhip merit as little our attention as their worſhippers, 
Several of them were converted to Chriſtianity in 17123 
but theſe, like our ignorant peaſants, are Chriſtians 
without knowing why. Several authors pretend, that 
cheſe people were formerly of Great Permia: but Great 
Permia 1 is almoſt a deſert, why then ſhould the inhabi- 
' tants remove ſo far, and to ſo bad a place? Theſe dif- 
ficulties/are. not worth our reſearches. Every nation 
which has not enltivated the arts, dnn not deſerve 
mentioning. 

In the country x the Oſtiacks in particular, and 
amongſt their neighbours the Burates and the Jakuti- 
ans, à kind of ivory is often found under-ground, the 
nature of which has not as yet been diſcovered : ſome 
believing it to be a foſſil, and others that it is the tooth 
of a ſpecies of the elephant, whole race has been de- 
ſtroyed. But in what country do we not find ſome pro- 
kund is of nature, which at ce aſtoniſn and con- 

found philoſophy ? ? 

Several mountains in this country abound with the 
amianthes,-4 kind of incombuſtible flax, with which 
they make linen, and ſometimes a kind of. Paper. 

To the ſouth of the Oftiacks are the Burates, ano- 
ther nation, which has not as yet embraced Chriſtianity. 
Eaſtward there are ſeveral hords, whom the Ruſſians 
have not been able entirely to ſubdue. None of theſe 
people have the leaſt notion of the kalendar. They 
Ry by ſnows, and not by the apparent motion of 
the ſun; as it ſnows regularly, and for a long time to- 
gether, every winter, they Jay, © 1 am ſo WD ſnow 
&« old,” as we ſay ſo many years. e 

Here Tought to mention a circumſtarice, related by 


Mr. Strahlemberg, a Swediſh officer, who was taken 


priſoner at Pultowa, and ſent to Siberia, where he lived 
fifteen. years, and ſurveyed the whole country; he ſays, 
that there are ſtill the remains of an ancient people, 
whoſe gleins are ſpeckled or ſpotted, and that he him- 
ſelf had-ſeen ſome of them; which fact has den Nn. 


firmed to me by many Ruſſians bore at Tobolſkoy 
Y vari- 
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variety of the human ſpecies ſeems to be very much di- 
miniſhed ; we meet with but very few of theſe ſingular 
beings, who have probably been exterminated by ſome 
other race: for example, there are very few of the 
Albinos, or white Moors, one of whom was preſen 

to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, which I ſaw. It 
is the ſame with many other ſpecies of animals, who 
are become very ſcarce... __ 4 ett 
As to the Borandians, who are ſo often ſpoken of in 


the learned Hiſtory of the King's Garden, my memoirs 


ſay, that theſe people are abſolutely unknown to the 
All the ſouthern part of theſe provinces is peopled 
by numerous hords of Tartars. The ancient Turks 
formerly came from this part of Tartary, to ſubdue 
thoſe countries which they at preſent poſſeſs. The 
Calmucks and Monguls are the very Scythians, who 


under the command of Madies, made themſelves maſ- 


ters of Upper Aſia, and conquered Cyaxares king of 
the Medes. It was them, whom Gengis-Khan and his 
ſons led afterwards as far as Germany, and who formed 
the empire of the Mogul under Tamerlane. Theſe 

people are a great example of the changes atttendant 
upon all nations. Some of their hords, ſo far from 

being formidable, are become vaſſals to Ruſſia. 

Such is the ſituation of a Calmuck nation, | ſituate 
between Siberia and the Caſpian Sea. It was here that 
in 1720, they diſcovered a ſubterraneous houſe of ſtone, 
in which were found ſome urns, lamps, and ear-rings, 
together with an equeſtrian ſtatue of an oriental prince, 
with a diadem on his head, two women ſeated on 
thrones, and a roll of manuſcripts, which Peter the 
Great ſent to the Academy of * at Paris, and 
which proved to be written in the Thibet language: 
all b ſingular teſtimonies, that the arts formerly 
reſided in this now barbarous country; and are laſting 
proofs of the truth of what Peter the Great has more 
than once ſaid, that the arts had made the tour of the 
world. N | „e 
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Of KamscHATKA. | 


The laft province is Kamſchatka, the moſt eaſtern 
part of the continent. The north part of this country 
is well furniſhed with fine furs; which ſerve as clothing 
to the inhabitants during the winter, but in the ſummer 
_ go naked. The firſt diſcoverers were ſurprized to 
find in the ſouthern parts, men with long beards ; while 
in the northern parts, from the country of the Samoi- 
edes, as far as the mouth of the river Amour or Amur, 
the men have no more brards than the Americans. 
Thus in the empire of Ruſſia, there are a greater va- 
riety of ſpecies, more ſingularities, and more different 

cuſtoms, than in any country in the univerſe. _ 
Some recent memoirs inform me, that theſe ſavage 
people had among them their theologians, who pre- 
tend, that the inhabitants of this peninſula were deſcend- 
ed from a ſuperior Being, whom they called Koxthou. 
Theſe memoirs farther ſay, that they render him no 
worſhip,. nor do they either love or fear him. 
Thus they had a mythology, and no religion ; this 
may be true, but it is not very likely; fear is the na- 
tural attribute of man. Among their other abſurdi- 
ties, it is pretended, they could diſtinguiſh between 
the things permitted them to do, and thoſe which were 
ſorbidden them: that they were permitted to ſatisfy 
every paſſion: but that they were forbidden to whet a 
knife or a hatchet on a journey, or fave the life of a 
man who had drowned himſelf. If it was a fin with 
them to fave the life of their neighbour, they were dif- 
ferent from all the reſt of mankind, who from inſtinct 
run to the afliftance of their fellow-creatures, uncon- 
trouled by either paſſion or intereſt. One would not 
imagine, that they could make a crime of an action ſo 
common, and at the fame time ſo. neceſſary, that it is 
not even a virtue; and that their philoſophy could be 
ſo falſe and ſuperſtitious, as to perſuade them by ſaving 
a man's life, they oppoſed providence; and that a man 
deſtined by heaven to be drowned, ought not to — 
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ſiſted by man: even barbarians are far from profeſſing 
ſuch falſe philoſophy. TG: 
Notwithſtanding this, they celebrate, we art told, a 
grand feaſt, which they diſtinguiſh by a word in their 
language ſignifying purification; but why this, if they 
are permitted to follow the bent of their own inclina- 
tions? and what need of purification, if they neither 
love nor fear their god Kouthou ? | : 

There are, no doubt, many contradictions in their 
ideas, as there are in people of almoſt every nation; 
their errors ariſe from a deficiency of the mind, and 
ours from an abuſe of it: we have many more contra- 
dictions than they, becauſe we are bleſſed with more 
rational ideas. 

As they have a kind of God, ſo alſo have they dæmons; 
in ſnort, they have among them ſorcerers, in the ſame 
manner as had every nation, even the molt poliſhed, 
Theſe ſorcerers are the old women of Kamſchatka, as 
were ours among us, before natural philoſophy opened 
our underſtanding. It is then every where the nature 
of the human mind, to adopt abſurd ideas founded on 
curiofity and weakneſs. The people of Kamſcharka 
have alſo their prophets, who interpret dreams, and it 
is not a long time fince we had them likewiſe. 
- When the court of Ruſſia ſubdued this nation, and 
built five fortreſſes in the country, they embraced the 
Greek religion. A Ruſſian gentleman, very well in- 
formed, told me, that one of their greateſt objections 
was, that this worſhip could not be done among them, 
becauſe bread and wine was neceſſary to the ceremony: 
neither of which could they obtain in their country. 
| Theſe people merit very little notice; I ſhall there- 
fore make uſe of but one obſervation, which is, that if 
ye caſt our eye on three quarters of America, on all the 
ſouthern part of Africa, on the north from * to 
the Japan Sea, we ſhall find that not 6ne half of the 
inhabitants exceed the people of Kamſchatka. 

A Coflack officer, going by land from Siberia to 
Kamſcharka in 1701, by order of Peter, who; even after 
his unfortunate expedition to Narva, {till extended his 
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deſigus from one end of the continent to the other, 
was the firſt who diſcovered this country. Afterwards, 
in 1725, ſome time before death ſurprized him in the 
midſt of his conqueſts, Peter ſent captain Bering, a 
Dane, with expreis orders to go by ſea from Kamſ- 
chatka to America, if ſuch an enterprize was practica- 
ble. Bering did not ſueceed in his firſt attempt. The 
empreſs Anne ſent him again in 1733. Spengenberg, 
a captain of a ſhip, his aſſociate in this voyage, ſet out 
the firſt from Kamſchatka; but could not put to ſea 
till 1739, ſo much time being neceſſary to reach the 
port they were to embark from, to build ſhips, to rig 
: 8 to furniſn them with neceſſaries. Spengen- 
rg penetrated as far as the north of Japan, through a 
ſtreight formed by rocks, and returned without diſ- 
covering any more than this 2 wan e afoul. ii 
In 1741, Bering eruized over this ſea, accompanied 
by the aſtronomer De L/Ifle de la Croyẽre, of the ſame 
family of Liſle, which has produced ſuch excellent 
geographers: another captain embarked; on his own 
account, in the ſame project. Bering and this other 
captain both reached the coaſt of America, to the north 
of California. Thus the paſſage ſo long ſought for, was 
at laſt diſcovered; but they met with no ſort of re- 
freſhments on theſe deſert coaſts. Their freſſi water 
was exhauſted, and part of their crew periſned with the 
ſcurvy ; they ſaw the northern banks of California, at the 
diſtance of a hundred miles; and perceived ſome lea- 
thern canoes, in which were-people-that-reſembled Ca- 
nadians. But all was fruitleſs. Bering died in an iſland, 
to which he gave his own name. The other captain, 
finding himſelf nearer to California, ſent ten of his crew 
on ſhore, who never returned. The captain, after waiting 
for them in vain, was obliged to return to Kamſchatka, 
and D'Ifle died on going aſhore. Such diſaſters, almoſt 
always attend the firſt enterprizes upon the northern 
ſeas. What advantages we are to reap from theſe pain- 
ful and dangerous diſcoveries, we are yet to learn. 
We have now noticed the provinces that in general 
compoſe the dominions of Ruſſia, from **. 
+2 | 7 | un 
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2 of Japan. All the great branches of this empire 
_ Japs united at afferent times, as in all oor 
kingdoms in the world; the Scythians, the Huns, the 
Maſlagetes, the Slavi, the Getes, and the Sarmatians, 
are at preſent the ſubjects of the czars: the Ruſſians, 
properly ſo called, are the ancient Roxolani, or Slavi. 
I we reflect, we ſhall find that moſt other ſtates have 
been formed in the ſame manner. The French are an 
aſſemblage of Goths, of Danes called Normans, of 
northern Germans called Burgundians, of Franks, 
Alemans, and ſome Romans mixed with the ancient 
Celtz. In Rome and Italy, there are many families de- 
ſeended from the people of the north, but we know not 
of any that are deſcended from the ancient Romans, 
The ſupreme prontiff is oftentimes the deſcendant of 4 
Lombard, a Goth, a Teuton, or a Cimbrian. The 

Spaniards are a race of Arabs, Carthaginians, Jews, 
BY ians, Viſigoths and Vandals, incorporated with che 
— of the country. When nations are thus 
intermixed, it is a long time before they are civilized 
or even before their language is formed; though ſom 
nations are much ſooner poliſhed than others. Polity 
and the liberal arts are fo difficult to eſtabliſh, and the 
revolutions which overthrow the new raiſed ſtructure 
ſo frequent, that we may wonder that moſt nations are 
not as barbarous as the Tartars. vert: 


> 
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Continuation of the Deſcription' of Ruffia. The Population, 

Finances, Armies, Cuſtoms, and Religion. State of 
Ruſſia before the Time of Peter the Great, ae 
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F proportion as a country becomes civilized, the bet- 

ter it igpeopled; Thus China and India are more 
populous than any other nation, becauſe after the mul- 
titude of revolutions which changed the face of the 
land, they (were the firſt m eſtabliſhing civil ſociety. 
Their government has ſubſiſted upwards of four thou- 
12407 | | X 2 | | ſand 
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fand years; which indicates, as has been "obſerved, 
many eſſays and efforts in preceding ages. The Ruſ- 
ſians came late; but having the arts introduced among 
them in their full perfection, it has happened, that they 
have made more progreſs in fifty years; than any other 
nation alone has done in five hundred. This coun- 
try is not peopled in proportion to its extent, far 
from it; yet ſuch as it is, it contains as many inhabi- 
tants as any other ſtate in Chriſtendom. | 
From the capitation rolls, and from the regiſter of 
merchants, artificers, and male peaſants, I may take 
upon me to ſay, that Ruſſia at this time contains at leaſt 
twenty-four millions of inhabitants. Of theſe twenty- 
four millions of men, the greateſt part are villains, or 
bondmen, as in Poland, in ſeveral provinces of Ger- 
many, and formerly in moſt parts of Europe. In Ruſ- 
ſia and in Poland, the riches of a gentleman or of an 
eccleſiaſtic, is not eſtimated according to his revenue 
in money, but according to the number of his ſlaves. 
The following is the ſtate of the e e 174% 


M the males who pou the poll-tax 
. 8 W in . eee 1 80e 
Workmen B 6, eo 
Peaſants incorporated ich he merchants Wo. 
and workmen - 950 
Peaſants called Odonoſkis, why contribute 65. 
to the maintenance of the militia IP 430, 
Other peaſants who Jan not contribute 
thereto 4 | of 26,080 
Workmen of different i whoſe pa- (os 
| — are unknown 4 wh . 1000 
Other workmen, who arenot incorporated dn 
into the claſſes of tradeſmen ''-- F w_ 


_ Peaſants immediatel W on the 
crown, about f — * $55,000 
_ "Peaſants employed in the eng | 
as well ne as 1 aa bas 
Pagans Ses 


Otter 


— 
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Other peaſants belonging to the crown, ) 
who work in mines and i in private ma þ 24,200 
wn nufactures | 

New converts to the Greek church = =- $7,000 
"Pagans, conſiſting of Tartars and Oftiacks 241,000 


Mourſes, Tartars, Morduats, and others, 
whether Pagans or Greeks, employed þ 7800 
by the admiralty - ob gpm 
Tartars ſubje& to contribution, _— ENTS 
Tepetris, and Bobilitz, &c. 09 


and other privileged perſons, whowith- 


Bondmen belonging to ſeveral merchants, m 
out poſſeſſing any land, are _ 910 


to have vaſſals = . 
- Peaſants of the lands deſtined for wh main- 
tenance of the court F 418,000 


- Peaſants of the lands appertajning to her © 5 
majeſty, 44 (7.07 0a of the nga of 8 60, 500 
crown ' 


*Peaſats of the lands confiſcated to eee 
cron SI 4 5 9 33,609 
Bondmen belonging to Tacken 1155 35 $ $0,000 


Bondmen belonging to the affembly of 42 
dlergy, and who defray their expences 372500 
Bondmen belonging to the biſhops - 116,400 
Bondmen belonging to convents, ! 4 
number Peter greatly diminiſhed 7 WT 
Bondmen belonging to cathedral and a- 
tochial churches - 5 pi 23,700 
Peaſants employed in the'docks of the ad- 
miralty, or in otherpublick works, about 4 
Labourers in the mines, and in ee | 
manufactures - | | $6,000 
Peaſants of the lands given to principal 
manufacturers 65 — — ; £42500 


Labourers in the crown mines - 3000 
Baſtards brought up by the clergy =» 40 

| Seckarzes called . 2200 
6,646,390 
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Here is a rqund number of ſix millions, ſix hundred 
and forty-ſix thouſand, three hundred and ninety-male 
perſons, wha pay the poll-tax. In this number boys and 
old men are included, but girls and women are not; 
nor boys born from the making of one regiſter of lands 
to another. Now if we only treble the numher of 
heads liable to be taxed, including women and girls, 
we ſhall find near twenty millions of ſouls. 

To this number may be added the military liſt, which 
amounts to three hundred and fifty thouſand men. Be- 
ſides, neither the nobility or the clergy, who are efti- 

mated at two hundred thouſand, are. ſubject to this 
Sapitation. Foreigners in the empire are alſo exempted 
from this tax, let them be of what profeſſion or country 
they may. The inhabitants of the conquered pro- 
vinees, namely, Livonia, Eſtonia, Ingria, Carelia, and 

2 part of Finland; the Ukraine, the Coſſacks of Ta- 

nais, the Calmucks and other Tartars, the Samoiedes, 

the Laplanders, the Oſtiacks, and all the idolatrous 
people of Siberia, a country greater than China itſelf, 

are not comprized in this regiſter. 

y Qthis. calculation it is impoſſible, that the total of 
the inhabitants of Ruſlia ſhould amount to leſs than 

_ twenty-four millions. By this computation, there are 

eight perſons to 2 ſquare mile, The Engliſh am- 

baſſador, whom I before mentioned, reckons only five ; 

but he certainly had not ſuch faithful memoirs, as thoſe 
with which, J have been favoured. 

KRuſſia is then, in proportion to its ſize, exactly five 
times leſs populous than Spain, though it contains near 
four times the number of its inhabitants: it is almoſt 
as populous as France and Germany; but, conſidering 
its vaſt extent, the number of 1 its inhabitants is three 
and thirty times leſs. - 
© There is one important remark to make in regard to 
this. enumeration; which is, that out of fix millions, 
fix hundred and fotty thouſand people liable to pay the 

l-cax, there are about nine hundred thouſand be- 

58 10 the clergy of Ruſſia; among which, _—_ 
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the clergy of the conquered countries, nor thoſe of the 


Ukraine or Siberia, are included. in 

Thus out of ſeven 3 liable to pay the poll- tax, 
the clergy have one; but in poſſeſſing this ſeventh, they 
do not poſſeſs the ſeventh part of the revenues of the 
ſtate, as in many other kingdoms, where the clergy 
have at leaſt a ſeventh: of all eſtates; for their peaſants 
pay a capitation-to the ſovereign, and there are other 
revenues belonging to the crown of Ruſſia, in which 
they have no ſhare. 11 „ e 

This valuation is very different from that of every 


writer, who has made mention of Ruſſia: the foreign 


miniſters who have ſent memoirs to their ſovereigns, 
have been all miſtaken. They ſhould have ſearched 
into the archives of the empire. Wen, — 
It is very probable, that Ruſſia has been much better 
peopled than it is at preſeny; before the ſmall- pox, that 
came from the extremities of Arabia, and the great 
x, that came from America, had made ſuch ravages 
in theſe climates, in which they have now taken root. 
Theſe two ſcourges, by which the world has been 
more depopulated than even by war, are owing, the 
one to Mahomet, and the other to Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus. The plague, which originally came from Af- 
rica, ſeldom reached the northern countries. Beſides, 
as the people of the north, from the Sarmatians to the 
Tartars on the other ſide the great wall, have over- 
ſpread the world by their irruptions, this ancient nur- 
ery of mankind muſt be greatly diminiſned. 
In this vaſt extent of country, they reckon about 
ſeven thouſand four hundred monks, and five thouſand 
ſix hundred nuns, notwithſtanding the care Peter the 
Great took to reduce them to a ſmaller number; a 


care worthy of the legiſlator of an empire, where its 


principal want is that of inhabitants. - Theſe thirteen 
thouſand people thus cloiſtered and loſt to the ſtate, 
have (as the reader may have remarked) ſeven hundred 
and'twenty thouſand bondmen to cultivate their lands, 
which is evidently too great a number. This abuſe, 
which is ſo common, and has been ſo fatal to many 
N 1 nations, 
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nations, was not corrected till the reign of the empreſs. 
Catherine the Second. She has ventured to take the 

art of nature and religion, by taking from the clergy 
and manks their riches; theſe ſhe pays out of the pub-. 
lick treaſure: thus ſhe has made Nom uſeful, by pre- 
venting them from being dangerous. | | 

_ I find,. by the ſtate of the finances of the empire in 
1725, that reckoning the tribute of the Tartars, with 
all duties and taxes in money, the ſum total came to 
thirteen millions of rubles which makes fixty-five mil- 
lions of French livres, independent of tributes in kind. 
This moderate ſum, then ſufficed to maintain three 
hundred and thirty-nine thouſand, five hundred men, 
as well by ſea as by land. Since that time, both the 
revenues apd troops are increaſed. MT I | 
_ - = ay reſs, and manners of the Ruſſians, 
Had always a greater reſemblance to the inhabitants of 
_ Aſia, than to thoſe of Europe: ſuch was the ancient 
cuſtoms of receiving tributes in kind; of defraying the 
expences of ambaſſadors on their journies, and during 
their ſtay in the country; and of never appearing in 
church, or before the throne with a ſword ; an oriental 
cuſtom, oppoſed to our ridiculous and barbarous manner 
_ of ſpeaking to God, to our kings, to our friends, and to 
our women, with an offenſive weapon, which hangs 
down to the bottom of the leg. The long rob worn on 
publick days, had a nobler appearance than the ſhort 
dreſs of the weſtern nations of Europe. A tunick turn- 
ed with fur, with a long ſcimar enriched with jewels, 
for ſolemn. days, and a fort of high turban, which add- 
ed to their ſtature, were much more pleaſing to the 
eye, than our perukes and cloſe coats, as well as more 
ſuitable to cold climates ; but this ancient dreſs of 
all nations, ſeems leſs calculated for war, and leſs can- 
venient for labour. Almoſt all their other cuſtoms were 
ruſtick, but we muſt not figure to. ourſelves, that their 
manners were ſo barbarous, as many. writers. have aſ- 
ſerted, Albert Krantz tells us of an Italian ambaſſador, 
whoſe hat was nailed on his head by order of the czar, 
| becauſe he did not pull it off whillt he was Paking 1 
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ſpeech to him. Others attribute this adventure to a 
artar; and others again to a French ambaſſador. | 
Olearius pretends, that the czar Michael Federotis, 

baniſhed. into Siberia one marquis Exideuil, ambaſſa- 

dor from Henry IV. king of France; but it is cer- 
tain, that this monarch never ſent an ambaſſador to 

Moſcow *. Thus do travellers ſpeak of the country of 

Borandia, a place which never exiſted; of trading with 

the people of New.Zembla, which is ſcarcely inhabited; 

and of their long converſation with the Samoiedes, as 
if they underſtood the language. Were we to clear the 
enormous compilations; of voyages of every thing that 

was neither true or uſeful, both the works and the pub- 
lick would gain by it. | 
The Ruſſian government reſembled that of the Turks 

in regard to the guards called ſtrelitzes, who, like the 

janiſſaries, ſometimes diſpoſed of the throne, and 

troubled the ſtate almoſt as much as they defended it. 

Theſe ſtrelitzes were forty thouſand in number. Thoſe. 

who were diſperſed in the provinces ſubſiſted by plun- 

der; thoſe in Moſcow lived like burghers, trading, 
doing no duty, and carrying their inſolence to the 
greateſt exceſs. To eſtabliſh order in Ruſſia, it be- 

came neceſſary to break them, a thing as dangerous as 

it was indiſpenſible. | | f 
The revenue of the ſtate did not amount to more 

than five millions of rubles (about twenty-five millions 

of French livres.) This was ſufficient, when Peter 

came to. the crown, to maintain the ancient medio- 

crity, but was not a third of what was neceſſary to im- 

prove, and render himſelf and people conſiderable” in 

Europe : but at the ſame time, great part of the du- 

ties were paid in kind, according to the cuſtom of the 

Turks; a cuſtom, which is leſs burthenſome to the _ 

people, than that of paying their tributes in money. 
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The Tirur of Ca- f i 


0 the title of czar, it may olbiy pcs Ben 
= tzars or tchars of the kingdom of Clin When 

che ſovereign of Ruſſia, Johm or Ivan Baſilides, con- 
juered this Kingdom in the fixteenth century, which 
had been ſubdued before by his grandfather and after- 
wards loſt; he took this title, and it has ſince devolved 
to his doe nrz Before John Bafilides, . the maſters 
of Ruſſia bore the name of veHiki knz, great prince, 
great lord, jreat chief; which Chriſtian nations have 
rendered into that of great duke. The czar Michael 
Federovitz, at the time of the Holſtein embaſſy, took 
td himſelf the titles of. Great lord and kntz, conſer- 
«© Hater of all the Ruffias, prince of Molodimer, Moſcow, 
« Novogerod, Sc. tzar of Caſan, tzar of Aſtracan, and 

„ tar of Siberia. This title of tzar then belonged. 
to thoſe oriental princes ;'it is therefore more probable, 
it is derived from the Tas of Perſia, than from the Cæ- 
ſars of Rome, whoſe name very likely had never 
reached the Siberian tzars on the banks of the Oby. 

A mere title is nothing, unleſs thoſe who bear that 
title; are of themſelves noble. The name of emperor, 
which only ſignified a general of an army, became the 
title of the maſters of the Roman republick: and it is 
at this day given to the ſovereigns of all the Ruſſias; a 
title more juſtly beſtowed on them than on other po- 
tentates, if we conſider the power and extent of their 
antifa, | | 

3 7 RI IIC Io x. 
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tury, has Bern that we call che Greck churth, in op- 
poſition to the Latin; but there were always a greater 
number of Mahometan and Pagan provinces, than 
thoſe inhabited by Chriſtians. Siberia, as-far as China, 
was in a ſtate of idolatry ; and in more provinces than 


one every ſpecies of religion was unknown. 
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Perry the . oe and baron Strahlemberg, who 
were ſo long in Ruſſia, ſay, that they found more ſin- 
cerity and probity among the Pagans, than the othet 
inhabitants : not that Paganiſm rendered them more 
virtuous; but leading a paſtoral life, far from the com- 
merce of mankind, and living in the manner of the 
primitive ages, exempt from every extravagant paſ- 
fion, they were naturally good men. 5 
Chriſtianity was not received into Ruſſia till very 
late, as has been the caſe with all the countries of the 
north. They pretend, that a princeſs named Olba in- 
troduced it here at the end of the tenth century, in the 
fame manner as Clotilda cauſed it to be received among 
the Franks; the wife of one Miciſlaus duke of Poland, 
among the Poles ; and the fiſter of the emperor Henry 
the Second, among the Hungarians. It has been the 
fate of the women to be ſenfible to the perſuaſions of 
the miniſters of religion, and to perfuade the reſt of 
mankind. | Mt LA Md 
This princeſs Olha, we are further informed, cauſed 
herſelf to be baptized at Conſtantinople, when ſhe 
took the name of Helena; and that as ſoofi as ſhe be- 
came a Chriſtian, the emperor, John Zimiſces, be- 
came enamoured of her. It is very likely ſhe was a 
widow, yet ſhe would not liſten to the emperor. The 
example of the princeſs Olba, or Olga, did not at firſt 
produce a great number of proſelytes; her ſon *, wha 
reigned a long time, was not of the ſame way of think- 
ing as his mother; but her grandſon Wolodimer, who 
was born of a concubine, having aſſaſſinated his bro- 
ther that he might gain the throne, courted the alliance 
of Baſil, emperor of Conſtantinople, and could obtain 
it only on condition that he would ſubmit to baptiſm ; 
this happened in the year 987, the epocha when the 
Greek religion was firſt eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia. A pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, named Chryſoberg, ſent a bi- 
ſhop to baptize Wolodimer, that he might add to his 
patriarchal ſee this part of the world f. 
He was called Sowaſtoſlaw. + Taken from a private ma- 
nuſcript, entitled, OF the Fecleſtaſtical Government. ele 
Vi ; olo-· 
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Wolodimer therefore finiſhed the work began by his 
_ grandmother. A Greek was the firſt metropolitan or 
atriarch of Ruſſia. Hence it is, that the Ruſſians 
Eee adopted in their language an alphabet partly de- 
rived from the Greek; by this they — . 
gainers, if the fundamental rules of their own lan- 
guage, which is the Sclavonick, had. not remain- 
ed, excepting a few words, reſpecting their liturgy 
and hierarchy. One of the Greek patriarchs named 
Jeremiah, having a cauſe to be tried before the divan, 


went to Moſcow to implore aſſiſtance; where, at laſt, 


be renounced his pretended authority over the Ruſſian 
churches; and in 1588, conſecrated patriarch Job arch- 
 bifhop-of Novogorod. From that time, the Ruſſian 
church has been as independent as the empire. The 

triarch of Ruſſia has ever ſince been conſecrated by 
Ruffian biſhops, and not by the patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople : he is ranked in the Greek church next to the 


patriarch of Jeruſalem, but is in fact the only free and 


erful-patriarch, and conſequently the only real one. 
Thoſe of. Jeruſalem, Conſtantinople, Antioch, and A- 
lexandria, are only mercenary chiefs of a church en- 


flaved by the Turks. Even thoſe of Antioch and Je- 


ruſalem, are no more regarded as patriarchs, and have 
no more credit, than rabbies of the ſynagogues 
eſtabliſhed in Turky, _ So bet; 

It was from a man, who became patriarch of all the 


Ruſſias, that Peter the Great deſcended. in a right line. 


Theſe new prelates ſoon wanted to partake of the au- 


thority of the czars. It was not enough that the ſo- 


vereign walked bareheaded every year before the pa- 
triarch, leading his horſe by the bridle, Theſe exte- 
rior marks of reſpect, only ſerved to increaſe their 
thirſt for power, This luſt of dominion, is the cauſe 
of many troubles in other nations. | 

The patriarch Ninon, whom they regarded as a faint, 


and who enjoyed that ſee in the reign of Alexis, the father 
of Peter the Great, wanted to raiſe the patriarchal dig- 
nity-above the throne ; for he not only uſurped the pri- 

ade of the czar, * 
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he pretended, that neither peace nor war could be made 
without his conſenting thereto. His authority being 
ſupported by his wealth and his intrigues, by the clergy 
and the people, he held his maſter in a kind of ſub- 
jection. He even dared to excommunicate ſome ſena- 
tors, who had oppoſed his inſolence; till at length, 
exis finding himſelf not powerful enough to depoſe 
im by his own authority, was obliged to convoke 2 
ſynod of all the biſhops. There he was accuſed of 
having received money of the Poles : and being con- 
victed was depoſed, and confined for the reſt of his 
life in a cloiſter, and the prelates elected another pa- 
triarch. | 
There has ever. been from the firſt foundation of 
Chriſtianity in Ruſſia ſeveral ſects, as there are in 
other countries, for ſects are as often the fruits of ig- 
norance as of pretended knowledge. But Ruſſia is the 
only extenſive ſtate in which religion has not occaſioned 
civil wars, though it has been productive of ſome 
tumults. Nia a Sete WT 
The ſect of the Raſkolnikys, which at preſent conſiſts 
of about two thouſand males, and of which mention 
is made in the regiſter, is the moſt ancient; it was 
eſtabliſned in the twelfth century, by ſome zealots who 
had a ſlight knowledge of the New Teſtament; they 
had, and ſtill have, the pretenſions of other ſectaries, 
that of following the letter of the goſpel, and accuſing 
all other Chriſtians of remifſheſs : they will not ſuffer 
a prieſt who has drank brandy, to confer baptiſm ; 
they are perſuaded, that with Chriſt. there is neither 
a firſt nor a laſt among the. faithful ; and- above all, 
that a Chriſtian may kill himſelf for the love' of his 
Saviour. It is with them a great ſin to ſay hallelujah 
three times, they muſt only ſay it twice; and they give 
the benediction with only three fingers. In other re- 
ſpects, there is no ſociety that is more regular or ſevere 
in their manners: they live like Quakers, but do not, 
like them, admit other Chriſtians into their aſſemblies; 
this has been the reaſon, why other ſects have imputed 
to them all the abominations, of which the Pagans — 
ie c 
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cuſed the Primitive-Galileans, the Primitive-Galileans 
the Gnoſticks, and with which the Roman Catholicks 
have charged the Proteſtants. They have been'often 
charged with cutting a child's throat, and drinking its 
blood; and of mixing together in their ſecret ceremo- 
es without diſtinction of kindred, age, or even of 
Sometimes they have been perſecuted, when th 
— ſnut themſelves up in their villages, ſet fire to 
This houſes, and threw ' themſelves into the flames, 
eter took the only method to reclaim them, which 
Was the letting them live in | 
As for the reſt, there are . t eight and twenty epi 
copal ſees in Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the empire is ſo 
extenſive; and in the time of Peter there were but 
twenty-two: this ſmall number was, perhaps, one of 
the reaſons why the Ruſſian church remained in peace. 
Beſides, the clergy were ſo ignorant, that czar Theo- 
dore, the brother of Peter the Great, was the firſt who 
introduced the ſinging by notes in their churches. 
Theodore, and eſpecially Peter, admitted perſons, 
whether of the Greek, Latin, Lutheran, or alviniſt 
perſuaſion, indiſcriminately into their armies and coun- 
eils: leaving every one at liberty to ſerve God after his 
own conſcience, provided the buſineſs of the ſtate was 
well executed. In this great empire of two thouſand 
leagues, there was not a ſingle Latin church, until Pe- 
ter had eſtabliſhed ſome new manufactories at Aſtracan, 
when there were about ſixty Roman Catholick families 
under the direction of the Capuchins; but when the 
Jeſuits wanted to introduce themſelves into his domi- 
nions, Peter drove them out, by an edi& publiſhed in 
the month of April 1718. He permitted the Capu- 
chins to remain, looking on them as inſignificant friars, 
but he regarded the Jeſuits as dangerous politicians. 
Theſe Jeſants were eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia in 1685, and 
were. expelled four years after; they again returned; 
and were again driven thence. 
The Greek church has the ſatisfaction to ſee its com- 
munion extended in an empire of two thouſand leagues, 
while:tharof. — that extent of land in 


b Europe. 
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Europe. The ſollowers of the Greek ritual, have ever 


wiſhed to preſerve the equality between theirs and the 
Latins: and have always been jealous of the zeal of the 
church of Rome, which they take for arabition; be- 
cauſe, in fact, the Latin church being much confined 
in our hemiſphere, - and calling herſelf univerſal; has 
always endeavoured to act up to that great title. 
There has never been any eſtabliſnment in Ruſſia for 
the Jews, as there has been in many ſtates in E 

from Conſtantinople to Rome. The Ruſſians: have all 
ways carried on their trade among themſelves, and with 
the different nations that are ſettled in their empire: 
Theirs is the only country of the Greek communion, 
in which ſynagogues are not to be ſeen by the ſide of 
the Chriſtian temples. 973 4% n M100 
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KRuſſia is entirely indebted to Peter the Great for its 
great influence in the affairs of Europe, it having been 
of no conſideration in any other reign, from the time it 
firſt embraced Chriſtianity. Before this period, the 
Rufſians made the ſame figure on the Black Sea, as the 
Normans did afterwards on the coaſts of the ocean. In 
the reign of Heraclivs, they fitted out four thouſand 
fmall barks, in order to lay ſiege to Conftantinople; 
and to impoſe a tribute on the Greek emperors.  Bue 
the grand knez Wolodimer, wholly taken up wich the 
care of introducing Chriſtianity among his people, and 
fati with the inteſtine broils of is own: family, 
weakened his dominions by dividing them ang 4 
children. They almoſt all fell a prey to the Tartars, 
who held Ruſſia in ſubjection for two hundred years. 
ohn Baſilides delivered it, and added to its extent; 
ut after his time, it was again ruined by civil wars. 
Before the reign of Peter the Great, Ruſſia was not 
ſo powerful, nor the lands ſo well cultivated; neither 
was it ſo populous, or the revenue ſo rich as at preſent. 
It had no poſſeſſions in Finland, nor Livonia-;-and Li- 
69791 N vonia 
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vonia alone had been long worth more than all Siberia. 
The Coſſacks were not ſubdued ; the people of Aſtracan 
were not quite obedient; and what little commerce 
they had, tended greatly to their diſadyantage. The 
White Sea, the Baltick, the Euxine, the Aſoph and the. 
Caſpian Sea, were entirely uſeleſs to a nation, that had 
not a ſingle ſhip, and whoſe language had not a term 
to expreſs a fleet. If it had been only neceſſary to ex- 
eel the Tartars and the people of the north as far as 
China, the Ruſſians certainly then enjoyed this advan- 
tage; but they were to be brought on an equality with 
poliſned nations, and to be in a condition one day of 
even ſurpaſſing ſeveral of them. Such an enterprize 
f — impracticable, as there was not a ſingle ſhip 
on the ſea, and they were abſolutely ignorant of mili- 
tary diſcipline by land; the moſt common manufac- 
tures were ſcarcely encouraged, and agriculture itſelf, 
which is the primum mobile of trade, was totally ne- 
glected. This requires every attention and encourage- 
ment of government; and it is to this the Engliſh are 
indebted, for finding in their corn, a treaſure far ſu- 
perior to that of their woollen manufacture. 
This neglect of the improvement of the neceſſary 
arts, is ſufficient to ſhew, that they had not an idea of 
the polite arts, which became neceſſary in their turn, 
vhen the reſt are attained. They might have ſent ſe- 
veral of the natives to gain inſtruction among foreign- 
ers; but the difference of language, manners and re- 
ligion, oppoſed it: Beſides, a law of the ſtate and re- 
ligion, equally ſacred and pernicious, prohibited any 
Ruſſian from going out of his country, and thus ſeem- 
ed to condemn them to an eternal ignorance, They 
re in poſſeſſion of the moſt. extenſive dominions in 
2 and yet had every improvement to make. 
At laſt, Peter was born, and Ruſſia was poliſhed. _ 
Happily, of all the great lawgivers in © world, Pe- 
ter is the only one whoſe hiſtory is well known. Thoſe of 
the Theſeus's, of the Romulus's, whoſe exploits were 
far inferior to his, and thoſe of the founders of all ci-- 
uilized ſtates, are blended with abfurd fables ; whereas 
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ME family of Peter the 118 have been Cated on 

the throne ever ſince the year 1613. Before that 
time, Ruſſia had undergone a ſeries of reyolytions, Wick, 

had retarded her reformation, and. the eftabliſhment 
the liberal arts. This has been the fate of every hu- 
man ſociety. But never did any kingdom experience 
more troubles. In the year 1597, the tyrant Boris 
Godonoy, cauſed, the rightful. heir Demetri, or as 
we call it Demetrius, to be aſſaſſinated, and uſurped 
the empire. A young monk upon this took the name 
of Demetrius, and pretending he was that prince, who, 
had eſcaped from aſſaſſins, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Poles, and a great party, ſuch as tyrants always have 

ainſt them, he drove out the uſurper, and ſeated 
himſelf on the throne. As ſoon as he became ſovereign, 
the impoſture was detected, becauſe the people were 
9 —— with him, and he was aſſaſſinated. - After 
this three other falſe Demetrius's ſtarted up ſucceſ- 
ſwely. Such a train of impoſtors ſuppoſes a country 
in every diſorder. The leſs, men are, civilized, the 
more eaſy they are to be impoſed on. One may eaſily 
judge, how far theſe ſrauds tended to augment the pub- 
lick confuſion and unhappineſs, Oe 0 who had 
begun the. revolutions, by eſtabliſhing the firſt falſe, 
Demetrius, were on the point of reigning in Ru 
The Swedes partook of the Rog on KF of Fial; 
and 2 * made pretenſions to g che Mares! z Sn Was. the 
ſtate threatened with total ruin. 
In the midft 5 theſe diſorders, ip they year 161 73 4 

aſſembly, conſiſting of the principal boyards, el ed 
* A e a young man a years of 155 
| whic 
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which did not appear a very likely method to put an 
end to their troubles. This young man was Michael 

Romanow, grandfather of the czar Peter, and the ſon 

of the archbiſtopof Roſtow, ſurnamed Philaretes, and 

of a nun; and allied by the mother's fide to the an- 
cient: czaars. 1 | 

It is nece ſlary to Know, hae this bi was 2 
powerfel Jord, whom the tyrant” Boris had compelled 

to become ieſt, His wife Scheremetow was likewiſ⸗ 

forced to he the veil ; t lis Was an ancient cuſtom o 
the weſtern tyrants of the Latin church, as was the 
15 out of the eyes, chat of the Greck Chriſtians. 
The "tyrant Demetrius conferred on Philatetes the 
atthBiſhopricl of Roſtow, and ſent him ambaſſador into 

Poland. The Poles being at that time at war with the 
| Ruſſians” they impriſoned their ambaſſador, ſo little was 

ie Jaw of nations known to-any*of theſe people. Dur- 
ing bis confinement, the young Romanow, 125 of the 
| archbiſhop; was elected czar.” His father being ex- 
changed by ſome Poliſh priſoners, the young czar 

| PER him patriarch, though he was in fact the foye- 

h n, under the ſon's name. 

| 5 fuch a government appears Aögulz; WW Ae 

tlie marriage of the czar Michael Romanow Hitiſt ſeem 
| mbre o. he Ruſſian monarchs did not chuſe their 

ies from among other nations from the year 1490. 
It ſeems that after they became maſters of Cafan and 
ARracan, they followed the -Aſiatick cuſtoms almoſt in 

Cery thing; and} articularly. 1 in that of e only 

among their own ſubjects. 

What rteſembled il more 05 ancient cuſtoms of 
fia, was, that when the czar was about to marry, the 
moſt  beancifu] | women of the provinces were ſent for 
te ccurt; the grand governante of the court received 

then into her own houſe, and provided them ſeparate 

apartments, though chey all eat together. Here tlie 

Czar ſaw them, either under a feigned name, or with- 

diſguiſe. The day of matriage was fixed, without 
his choice being made known; and on the day appoint- 
ec a wedding Idit was preſented to her, on * the 

GOT choice 
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FR had: ſecretly fell, and the other ach ae diſ- 
tributed to the reſt of the fair candidates, who returned. 
to their reſpective homes. There have been four ex- 
amples of fa ch marriages in this country, 

1 was in this manner that Michael Romano 
eſpouſed Eudocia, the daughter of a poor gentleman, 
named Streſchnew; who was cultivating 115 grounds 
with his ſervants, when the lords of the bed-{ ber, 
that were ſent by the czar with preſents to him, a appriz- 
ed him that his daughter was ſeated on the throne... 
The name of this princeſs. is {till dear to Ruſſia, All 
this is different from our cuſtoms, yet it is not the leſs. 
reſpectable. _ 

ic 4 is neceſſary to — 77 1 the election 1. 
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land, where the ds of decung a monarch has been 
the ſource of civil wars. But the Ruſſians did not imi- 
tate the Poles, who made a contract with the king they 
elected. Notwithſtanding they had experienced 4. 
ranny, they ſubmitted to a young man, without exact- 
ing any conditions from him. 
uſſia had never been an elective kingdom; but the 
male: line of their ancient ſovereigns being extinct, and 
fix czars; or pretenders, having unhappily periſhed in 
the late troubles, it became neceſſary, as we have ſeen, 
to elect a monarch ; which election occaſioned freſh wars 
with-Poland and Sweden, who both fought for their 
pretended rights' to the throne of Ruſſia ; but this right 
of governing a nation againſt its will, can never be long 
ſupported. The Poles, on one ſide, after havitig ad- 
vanced as far as Moſcow, and e pillaged as they 
went, which was then the cuſtom of military expedi- 
tions, concluded a truce of fourteen years. Poland, by 
this truce, remained in poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 
Smolenſko, in which the Boriſthenes has its ſource, 
he he Swedes alſo made peace, and were left in poſ- 
R ſelſion 
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ſeſſion of Ing! la. whereby they deprived the Ruſſians of 
een erden with the Baltick Sea, ſo that this 
= was more than ever ſeparated from the reſt of 
er making this Js peace, Michael Romanow reigned 
bo. eter +3 did not make any change in the 
ſtate, which ten fed, either, to the corruption or perfec- 


hy. of the, adminiſtration. After his death, which was 


in 16 His fon, Alexis Michaelowitz, or the ſon of 
ichae at the age of ſixteen, years, reigned by heredi- 
_ ght.. It may be obſerved, that the czars were 
cri by the patriarch, after the manner of ſome of 
ceremonies in uſe at Conſtantinople ; excepting that 

he atriare Was ſeated on the ſame ſeat with the ſove- 
805 0005 Fs Wet) an SOULS FUR to the 
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A married in the fame manner as his father, 


aft choſe from among the young women preſented, the 


| * that, a 17 8 to him the moſt amiable. He eſpouſ- 


az frequently happens at 


ed one of the two daughters of Miloſlauſki, in 1647, 
and was afterwards, in the year 1671, married to a 


lady of the family of Nariſkin. The other daughter was 


5 to his favourite Moroſow. To this | favourite 
6 cannot give a more ſuitable title than that of vizir; 
for he was deſpotic in the em ire, and by his power 
excited revolutions amo Tiy 55 and the people, 
1 7 N | 

„The. 4 f of Alexis was diſturbed by bloody ſedi- 
t ONS, w_ * inteſtine and foreign wars. A chief of the 
offacks of Tanais, wanted to make himſelf king of 
can; he for a long time ſpread terror through the 
cu but was at laſt conquered and taken; when 
7nd by. on hands of the-executioner, like all thoſe 
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herents are are 
to Aſtracan. In this part of the world, man was 
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yerned by the laws of morality than by the fear of pu- 
niſhments; and from ſuch rigorous puniſhments aroſe 
fervitude, and the ſecret thirſt of revenge. +. 
Alexis had a war with the Poles, which was fucceſs- 
ful, and terminated in a peace, that ſecured to him 
fleſſion of Smolenſko, Kiow, and the Ukraine: bu 
be was unfortunate Dae Swedes, the boundaries 
of the empire being always very much contracted on the 
ſide of Sweden. 33 200 
The Turks were at this time the moſt to be dreaded; 
they had invaded Poland, and menaced the territories 
of the czar, bordering on Crim Tartary, the ancient 
Taurica Cherſoneſus. In 1671, they took the import- 
ant town of Kaminiek, and all that belonged to the 
Poles in the Ukraine. The Coffacks of that country, 
ever averſe to ſubjection, knew not whether they be- 
longed to Turkey, Poland, or Ruſſia. The ſultan Ma- 
homet IV. the conqueror of the Poles, and who had 
impoſed a tribute on them, demanded with all the ar- 
rogance of an Ottoman and a conqueror, that the czar 
would evacuate all his poſſeſſions in the Ukraine, bur 
Teceived as haughty a refuſal. They knew not how at 
that time to diſguiſe their pride, by an outward ſhew 
of civility. The ſultan, in his letter, treated the ſo- 
vereign of the Ruſſians, only as a Chriſtian hoſpodar ; 
and entitled himſelf © moſt glorious majeſty, king of 
* the whole univerſe.” The czar anſwered, * that he 
« was not born to ſubmit to a Mahometan dog, and 
that his ſcimetar was as good as the ſabre of the 
6 grand ſeignior.” _ TS | 
Alexis, at that time, formed a deſign, which ſeemed 
to preſage the influence which. Ruſſia would one da 
have in the Chriſtian world. He ſent ambaſſadors-to 
the pope, and to almoſt all the great ſoyereigns of Eu- 
rope, except to France, who was allied to the Turks, 
to endeavour to form a league againſt the Ottoman 
Porte, His ambaſſadors at Rome ſucceeded only in 
not being obliged to kiſs the pope's toe; and in the 
other - courts they obtained only unprofitable good 
wiſhes; the quarrels of the Chriſtian princes, and the 
i FS Jarring 
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Jarring intereſt ariſing from , thoſe very quarrels, con- 

ſtantly putting it out of their power to unite againſt the 
common enetny of Chriſtianity. Hh TEA 
The Turks, in the mean time, were denouncing ven- 
geance on Poland, who refuſed to pay the tribute. The 
czar Alexis ſupported it on the fide of Crim Tartary, 
and the general of the crown, John Sobieſky, waſhed off 
his country's ſtain, with the blood of the Turks, at the 
Py celebrated battle of Chokſim, which paved his way 
u to the throne. Alexis diſputed the throne with him, 
And propoſed to unite his vaſt dominions to Poland, in 
the fame manner as the Jagellons had joined Lithua- 
nia; but the greatneſs of the offer was the reaſon of 
its being rejected. He is ſaid to have been deſerving of 
this new kingdom, from the manner in which he go- 
verned his own. He was the firſt who digeſted a code 
of laws, though but imperfect: he introduced linen 
and filk manufactures, which, though not long kept 
up, he had the merit of eſtabliſhing. He peo led the 
deſerts towards the Wolga and the Kama, with Lithu- 
anian, Poliſh, and Tartarian families, whom hehad taken 
priſoners in his wars; before this, the 3 were 
the ſlaves of thoſe to whoſe lot they fell: Alexis employ- 
ed them in cultivating the lands; he alſo, as far as he 
was able, diſciplined his armies ; in ſhort, he was wor- 
thy of being the father of Peter the Great, but had 
not time to perfect any thing he began; a ſudden death 
ſnatched him away at the age of forty-fix, in the begin- 

ning of the year 1677, according to our ſtyle, which is 
always eleven days before that of Ruſſia. | 


Fozpps, or THEZODORE ALEXOWILTZ, 


Upon the death of Alexis, the fon of Michael, 
every thing was again thrown into confuſion. He left 
by his firſt wife two princes and fix princeſſes. Fœdor, 
or Theodore, the eldeſt, aſcended the throne at the age 
of fifteen; he was a prince of a weak and ſickly con- 

N — fiititution, 
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ſtitutign, but of merit ſuperior to his bodily infirmi- 
ties. Alexis, his father, had named him for his ſuc- 
ceſſor a year before his death. This was a cuſtom ob- 
ſerved. by the kings of France, from Hugh Capet down, 
to Lewis the younger, and by many other ſovereigns. 
The ſecond ſon of Alexis, was Eras: or John, who. 
was {till worſe treated by nature than his brother Fœ- 
dor; he being; almoſt deprived of 4 — and ſpeech, as, 
well as health, and was often attacked with conyul-, 
ſions. Of the ſix daughters born of the firlt marriage, 
the only one celebrated in Europe was the princeſs 8. 
phia, who was diſtinguiſhed by the endowments of, her 
mind, but unhappily {till better known by the miſchiefs 
ſhe intended againſt Peter the Greer. 
Alexis, by his ſecond marriage with another. of Jus. 
ſubjects, the daughter of the boyard Nariſkin, had 
Peter and the princeſs Nathalia. 5 was born the, 
Zoth of May, or, according to the new ſtyle, the 10th of 
June, in the year 1672, and was hardly four years and 
a half old when he loſt his father. As the children of 
a ſecond marriage are ſeldom beloved, it was not ex- 
pected that he would one day reign. 7 
The mind of the family of Romanow was always 
turned towards civilizing - ſtate : ſuch was, the cha- 
racter of Theodore. We have already obſerved, when 
ſpeaking of Moſcow, that he encouraged the citizens 
to build 2. number of ſfone-houſes. He likewiſe en- 
larged that capital, which is indebted to him for ſeve- 
ral regulations in regard to the general police. But by 
endeavouring to reform the boyards, he alienated their 
affections from him. And indeed, he had neither ex- 
perience, activity, or reſolution ſufficient to venture on 
making a general reformation. Beſides, the war with 
the Turks, or rather with the Crim Tartars, which till 
continued with alternate ſucceſs, would not permit a 
prince of ſuch a feeble conſtitution, to undertake ſo great 
a work, Theodore, after the manner ot his predeceſ- 
ſors, married one of his ſubjects, a native of the fron- 
tiers of Poland; and loſing her about a year after, he 
took for his ſecond wife, in 1682, Martha Matweowna, 
48. Y 4 daughter 
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daughter to the ſecretary Apraxin. A few months af- 
ter this marriage he was ſeized with a diſorder of which 
he died, but left no iſſue. As the czars married without 
regard to birth, they might alſo chuſe (at leaſt at that 
time) a ſucceſſor, without regard to primiogeniture. The 
dignity of conſort, and heir to the ſovereign, ſeemed to 
be entirely the reward of merit; and in that reſpect; the 
cuſtom of this empire was far ſuperior to the cuſtoms 
of more civilized ſtates. 7 C2 
Theodore, before he expired, ſeeing: that his · brother 
John, on account of his natural infirmities, was inca- 
pable of reigning, he named his ſecond brother, Peter, 
the heir to the empire of the Ruſſians; who, though he 
was but ten years old, had already given the moſt pro- 


miſing hopes. 3 

If the cuſtom of raiſing ſubjects to the rank of cza- 
rina was favourable to the women, there was another 
cuſtom equally hard upon them, which was, that the 
daughters of the czars ſeldom married, but were moſt 
of them obliged to paſs their lives in a monaſtery. 
The princeſs Sophia, the third daughter of czar A- 
lexis by his firſt marriage, was poſſeſſed of abilities as 
fuperior as dangerous; perceiving that her brother 
Theodore had not long to live, ſhe did not retire to a 
convent; and finding herſelf ſituated between two bro- 
thers, who.were incapable of governing, the one from 
his incapacity, and the other from his infancy, ſhe con- 
ceived the deſign of placing herſelf at the head of the 
empire. Thus, in the laſt hours of the czar Theodore, 
did ſhe want to re- act the part, Pulcheria had formerly 
played with her brother, the emperor Theodoſius. 
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Job and Peter. Horrible Sedition among the Strelitzes, 
Harte was Theodore expired *, but the no- 
t 


mination of a prince of ten years old to the throne, 

e excluſion of the elder brother, and the intrigues of 
the princeſs Sophia their ſiſter, excited one of the moſt 
bloody revolts among the ſtrelitzes. Never did the 
janiſſaries or the prætorian guards behave with ſo much 
barbarity. Two days after the funeral obſequies of 
czar Theodore, they ran armed to the Cremmelin, which, 
as we have before obſerved, is the palace of the czars 
of Moſcow; where they began with complaining of 
nine of their colonels, Gor not paying them regularly. 
The miniſtry upon this were obliged to break the co- 
lonels, and to give to the ſtrelitzes the money they 
aſked. The ſoldiers were not contented with this, they 
inſiſted upon the nine officers being delivered up, and 
condemned them, by a plurality of voices, to a puniſh- 
ment which they called the batogs; a puniſhment 
they inflict in the following manner: 

They ſtrip the criminal quite naked, lay him flat on 
his belly, and two executioners beat him over the back 
with ſwitches, till the judge ſays, © that's enough.” 
The colonels thus treated by their ſoldiers, were not- 
withſtanding obliged to thank them, according to the 
eaſtern cuſtoms; where criminals, after they have been 
puniſhed, are obliged to kiſs the hands of their judges ; 
the officers beſides thanking them, gave them a purſe of 
money, which was not a part of the cuſtom, p 
While the ſtrelitzes thus began to render themſelves 
terrible, the princeſs Sophia, who privately encoura 
them, convoked an afſembly at her own houſe, of all the 
princeſſes. of the blood, of the generals of the army, 


* Extracted wholly from the memoirs ſent from Moſcow and 
Peterſburgh, | 40 #76 
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the boyards, the patriarch, the biſhops, and even of 
the principal merchants : when ſhe repreſented to them, 
that prince. John, both by his ſeniority and merit, 
ought to rule the empire, the reins of which ſhe ſe- 
cretly hoped to keep in her own hands. At the break- 
ing up of the aſſembly, ſhe exacted a promiſe to the 
ſtrelitzes of an augmentation of. their. pay, together 
Vith ſome preſents. _ Beſides this, ſhe had emiſſaries 
who were ſtirring up the ſoldiery againſt the Nariſkin 
family; and .particularly againſt the two brothers of 
che young czarina dowager, the mother of Peter the 
Firſt. Theſe perſuaded the ſtrelitzes, that one of the 
xrothers named John, had put on the imperial robes, 
ad ſeated himſelf on the throne, and attempted to 
ſtrangle prince John: and moreover added, that a 
Dutch phyſician named Daniel Vongad, had poiſaned 
the ezar Theodore. At laſt Sophia put into the hands 
of the ſtrelitzes a liſt, conſiſting of forty noblemen, 
whom ſhe called their enemies, and the enemies of the 
ſtate, and who therefore merited death. Nothing can more 
reſemble the proſcriptions of Sylla, and of the trium- 
virates, of Rome, which: Chriſtian the Second had re- 
newed in Denmark and Sweden. We may perceive by 
this, that ſuch calamities prevail in every country in 
times of anarchy and confuſion. _ 3 | 
They began the tragedy, by throwing the knezes 
Dolgorouki and Maffeu * out of the windows; the 
ſtrelitzes received. them on the point of their ſpears, 
and after ſtripping them, dragged them to the great 
ſquare; they then entered the palace, where they found 
Athanaſius Nariſkin, one of the uncles of czar Peter, 
and brother to the young czarina, whom they maſſa- 
cred in the ſame manner; after this they forced open 
the door of a neighbouring church, where three of the 
roſcribed noblemen had taken refuge, whom they 
1mmediately dragged from the altar, ſtripped, and put 
Zhan, PHE wa ' 
They were ſo blinded with their fury, that ſeeing a 
young nobleman of the houſe of Soltikoff, whom they 
Or Matherf, in the French language Mathieu, 
really 
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really loved, and who was not included in the liſt of 
the proſcribed, and ſome of them taking him for John 
Nariſkin, whom they were in ſearch of, they killed 
him on the ſpot. But what plainly ſhews the manners 
of thoſe times, when they diſcovered their etror, they 
carried the body of young Soltikoff to his father, that 
he might bury it; and the unhappy parent, ſo far from 
daring to complain, gave them a reward for bringing 
him the bloody body of his ſon. His wife, daughters, 
and the widow - of the deceaſed, in a flood of tears, 
reproached him for his weakneſs. Let us wait. for 
« the time to be revenged,” ſaid the old man; which 
 words'ſome of the ſoldiers hearing, they furiouſly-re- 
turned into the chamber, dragged the aged parent by 
the hair, and cut his throat at the door of his own 
houſe. | 10 Hire! | Th 13 
Some of the other ſtrelitzes were ſearching every 
where for the Dutch phyſician Vongad; in their way 
they encountered his ſon, and aſked him where his fa- 
ther was; and upon the young man's anſwering he did 
not know, they inſtantly cut his throat. Soon after 
they met with a German phyſician; . You are a phy- 
ce ſician, ſaid they; © and if you have not poiſoned 
* our maſter Theodore, you have poiſoned others, 
cc and therefore richly deſerve death.“ With which 
words they killed him. 10 e | | 
At laſt they found the Dutchman they were looking 
for, who was diſguiſed as a beggar, and dragged him 
before the palace: the princeſſes who loved this good 
man, and who had great confidence in him, begged 
hard for his life; aſſuring the ſtrelitzes ti he was a 
very ſkilful phyſician, and had taken great care of their 
brother Theodore. The ftrelitzes anſwered, that he 
not only merited death as a phyſician; but alſo as a 
ſorcerer; for that they had found in his houſe a great 
dried toad, and the ſkin of a ſerpent. They likewiſe 
added, that young John Nariſkin muſt abſolutely 
be delivered up to them ; that they had ſearched for 
him in vain for two days; that he was certainly con- 
cealed in the palace, and that if he was not immedi- 
| 5 ately 
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ately delivered up to them, they would ſet it on fire. 
The ſiſter of John Nariſkin, and the other princeſſes, 
terrified at this, went to the place where their brother 
lay concealed; the patriarch heard his confeſſion, and 
gave him the viaticum and extreme unction; he after- 
wards took an itnage of the bleſſed virgin, which was 
ſaid to perform miracles; and taking the young man 
by the hand, he advanced towards the ſtrelitzes, ſhew- 
ing them the image of the virgin. The princeſſes in 
tears ſurrounded Nariſkin, and throwing themſelves on 
their knees before the ſoldiers, conjured them in the 
name of the bleſſed virgin, to ſave their relation's life; 
notwithſtanding which, the ſoldiers tore him from their 
arms, and-dragged him to the bottom of the ſtair-caſe, 
Together with Vongad ; there they formed amon 
themſelves a kind of tribunal, and condemned Narif 
Kin and the phyſician to the torture. - One of the ſol- 
diers who could write, drew up an indictment, and the 
two unfortunate perſons were condemned to be cut in. 
pieces; a puniſhment inflicted in China and Tartary, 
which is called the ten thouſand ſlices. After having thus 
treated Nariſkin and Vongad, they ſed their heads, 
t, and hands, on the iron points of a baluſtrade. 
Wzile they were thus ſatiating their fury in the pre- 
ſence of the princeſſes, another party maſſacred every 
one that was odious to them, or ſuſpected by Sophia. 
This horrid tragedy was finiſhed, with proclaiming 
John and Peter joint. ſovereigns, and aſſociating their 
ſiſter Sophia with them, in quality of co-regent. She 
then publickly approved of all their outrages, con- 
ferred rewards on them, -confiſcated the eſtates of the 
proſcribed, and gave them to their murderers ; and 
permitted them to erect a monument, on which was 
engraved the names of the perſons maſſacred, as trai- 
tors to their country; and laſtly, ſhe publiſhed letters+ 
patent, thanking them for their zeal and fidelity, 
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nn Nen 
E have ſeen the manner in which the princeſs 
N Sophia aſcended the throne of Ruſſia, without 
being proclaimed czarina, and what were the firſt ex- 
amples, Peter the Firſt, had before his eyes. Sophia 
enjoyed all the honours of a ſovereign ; her buſt was 
on the. coin, her ſignature was affixed to all the dif- 
patches, ſhe preſided in the council, and in a word, 
poſſeſſed the ſupreme authority. This princeſs had a 
conſiderable ſhare of genius, ſhe even compoſed verſes 
in the Ruſſian language, and wrote and ſpoke well; an 
agreeable figure ſeryed, as it were, to heighten theſe 
talents ; her ambition alone tarniſhed them & 
She diſpoſed of her brother John in marriage, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of which we have ſeen io many” 
examples. A young perſon; of the name of Soltikoff, 
a relation of the Soltikoff who had been aſſaſſinated b 
the ſtrelitzes, was ſent, for from the middle of Siberia 
(where her father had the command of a fortreſs) and 
preſented to the czar, John at Moſcow, Her beauty 
proved ſuperior to the intrigues of her t John 
. eſpouſed her in 1684. It would ſcem as if at every 
marriage of a ezar, we were reading the hiſtory of 
Ahaſuerus, or that of Theodoſius III. 
In the midſt of the rejoicings on account of this mar- 
riage, the ſtrelitzes excited a freſh ſedition; and who 
would have, thought it? It was upon account of reli lon, 
foran article of faich. Ii they had beex, mere folcr 
they wpuld qertainly peyeE. AVE, cogagel ee 
controverſy; bu Werd citizens of Moſcow. From 
the remoteſt corner of the Indies, to thg extremities of 


urope, whoſoever has, ax: alfumes 4 right of ſpeaking: 
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with authority to the populace, may be the founder of 
a ſect. The truth of this has been experienced in every 
age; but above all, ſince the paſſion for dogmatizing 
is become the inſtrument of the bold and ambitious, 
and the terror of the weak and ignorant. | 
There had been ſeditions in Ruſſia, at a time when 
it was diſputed, whether the benediction ought to be 
zen with three fingers or with two. An archprieſt 
of the name of Abakum, had delivered particular doc- _ 
trines, at Moſcow 8 the Holy Spirit; which, 
according to the goſpel, ought to enlighten every true 
believer; and concerning the equality of the primitive 
Chriſtians, founded upon the words of our Saviour, 
There ſhall be amongſt you neither firſt nor laſt.” 
Several of the citizens and ftrelitzes embraced the 
opinions of Abakum ; and his party, headed by one 
N became conſiderable; at length * the ſectaries 
entered the cathedral where the patriarch and his clergy 
were officiating ; and after driving out him and his 
= denden with ſtones, ſeated themſelves in their places, 
ith great devotion, in order to receive the Holy 
Ghoſt. They ſpoke of the patriarch as a ravenous 
wolf in-the ſheepfold; an epither, that perſons of diffe- 
rent ſects have at all times been very liberal in beſtow- 
ing. upon each other. The princeſs Sophia, and the 
twoyoung czars, were ſoon informed of theſe diſorders; 
and the ſtrelitzes, who remained firm to the old doc- 
trines, were told that the czars and the church were in 
danger. The patriarch's party, conſiſting of ſtrelitzes 
and citizens, ſoon fell upon the Abakumites; but the 
rnage was ſuſpended. the moment they were told 
that the diſpute was to be referred to a council, which 
was accordingly convened for this purpoſe in an apart- 
ment of the palace: this convocation took up but very 
little time, as they collected together all the prieſts 
they could meet with. The patriarch and a biſhop 
diſputed- againſt Raſpop, and at the ſecond ſyllogiſm, 
the diſputants pelted each other with ſtones. The coun+- 
ua 16th, N. 9. 1682. . 
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up a number of the ſtrelitzes and 5 in the name 
of God. This conſpiracy was of a more ſerious com- 
gr than the enthuſiaſm of Raſpop. An ambitious 
ypocrite is always more formidable than a ſimple fa- 
natick Choranſkoy's pretenſions were to nothing leſs 
than the empire; and, in order to remove at once every 
obſtacle to his ambition, he reſolved to aſſaſſinate not 
only the two czars, and Sophia, but likewiſe the other 
princeſſes; and, in ſhort, all who were attached to the 
family on the throne. The czars and the princeſſes 
were obliged to retire to a monaſtery, ſituated twelve 
leagues from Moſcow. This retreat, which was de- 
dicated to the Holy Trinity, was at once à convent; 
palace, and a fortreſs, like mount Caſſino, Corbie 
Fulde, Kempten, and many others amongſt the Chrifs 
tians of the Latin church. This monaſtery belong td 
monks of the order of St. Baſil: it is ſurrounded by 
deep moats, and a rampart of brick, furniſned with a 
numerous artillery. The monks poſſeſſed a circuit of 
country four leagues in extent. The imperial family: 
was here in ſafety, but more on account of the ſtrength 
than the ſanctity of the place. Sophia negociated from 
hence with the rebel, and having enticed: him half way 
cauſed his head to be ſtruck off. One of his ſons, an 
thirty-ſeven ſtrelitzes who accompanied him, were 
treated in the ſame manner. 
The body of ſtrelitzes were no ſooner informed of 
what had paſſed, than they prepared to march towards 
the convent, threatening to deſtroy all who were in it. 
The imperial family prepared themſelves. for the -q 
* tack; 
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tack M the boyards armed their vaſſals; the nobility af 
ſembled from every quarter, and every appearance 
ſeemed to threaten a bloody civil war. The patriarch 
apptaſed the ſtrelitzes a little; the troops that marched 
againſt them on every ſide intimidated them; they 
paſſed, in ſhort, from fury to fear, and from fear to the 


moſt abject ſubmiſſion; a tranſition by no means un- 
uſual with the multitude: Three thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred of theſe people, followed by their wives and 
children, went in proceſſion, each with a cord about his 


neck, to this. very convent, which three days before 


they had threatened to reduce to aſnes. Theſe poor 
wretches appeared before the monaſtery, carrying two 
by two a block and an axe; they then proſtrated them- 
ſelves upon the ground, in expectation of their ſentence, 
hut were pardened. They returned back to Moſcow, 


bleſſing their maſters, and ready, (though without know·- 


ing it) to renew their mutiny on the firſt occaſion. 
Aſter theſe convulſions, the ſtate reſumed an appear- 
anee of tranquillity. Sophia continued to hold che prin- 
ipal authority, abandoning John to his incapacity; 
and treating Peter as her ward Witha view to ſtrengthen 
her power, ſne divided it with prince Baſil Galitzin, 


5 whom ſhe appointed generaliſſimo, miniſter of ſtate, 


and keeper of the ſeals; a man! ſuperior; in every re- 
ſpect to the perſons who. compoſed that unſettled court; 

Polite, magnificent; full of great deſigns, more learned 
than any of his countrymen, becauſe: he had had a better 
education, acquaihted even with the Latin, a language 
altnoſt totally unknown. in: Ruſſia; a man of an active, 
laborious difpaſition, andaf a genius ſupefiar tothe age 
he dived in: ne in ſhort who was capable of changing 
Ruſha,/.if be had had leiſure and power equal to his in- 


__ dinatiom This is the picture given of him hy La Neu- 


villa, who waz at that time the Poliſh envoy in Ruſſia; 
and the encomiums of foreigners: are generally:the leaſt; 
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This miniſter reſtrained the ſtrelitzes, by diſtribut - 
ing ſuch af them as were the moſt mutinous among diſ- 
ent regiments in the Likraine, at Caſan, and in Si- 


beria. 


” 
- 


betid:\ It was during his adminiſtration; that Poland; 
for a long time the rival of Ruſſia, gave up in 1688 
all her prerenfions to the vaſt provinces of 'Smolenſks 
and the Ukraine; it was he who in 1687, firſt ſent an 
ambaſſador to France; a country that had been for more 
than twenty years in all its glory by the conqueſts of 
Louis XIV. by his magnificence, and above all; by the 
perfection of the arts, without which there may be 
grandeur, but no true glory. France at that time had 
had no correſpondence with Ruſſia, and the Academy 
of Inſcriptions celebrated this embaſſy by a medal, as 
if it had come from the Indies: but notwithſtanding 
the medal, Dologoroucki the ambaſſador failed in his 
negotiation; he even experienced diſagreeable affronts; 
on account of the behaviour of his domeſticks. It would 
have been better to have borne with their favilts ; but 
the court of Louis XIV. could not poſſibly foreſee, that 
Ruſſia and France would one day reckon among their 
advantages that of being ſtrictly allied. Ruſſia at that 
time was quiet at home, limited as before on the ſide 
of Sweden, but extended on the ſide of Poland her new 
ally; continually in alarm towards Crim Tartary, and 
in diſpute with China concerning their frontiers  - 

What was the moſt intolerable for this empire, and 
à convincing proof that it had not as yet acquired a 
vigorous and regular adminiſtration, was, that the kan 
of Crim Tartary exacted an annual tribute of fixty” . 
thouſand rubles, in the nature of that which Turkey 
had impoſed on Poland. Crim Tartary is that ſame” 
Faurica Cherſoneſus, formerly ſo famous by the com- 
merce of the Greeks, and ſtill more ſo by their fables; 
a fertile, but barbarous country, named Crimea, after 
its firſt kans, who ſtiled themſelves Crims before the 
conqueſts of the ſons of Genghis. It was with a view 
to free his country from this tribute, and to revenge” 
himſelf on thoſe who had impoſed it, that the prime 
miniſter Galitzin marched into Crim Tartary at the 
head of a numerous army. Theſe armies were in no 
reſpect ſimilar to thoſe maintained by the government 
at preſent: there was no OY not even a regi- 
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ment well armed, no uniform cloathing, nothing res 
gular; it was in fact a militia, inured, it is true, to fa- 
tigue and want, but incumbered with a profuſion of 
baggage, that is not even ſeen in our camps, notwith- 
ſtanding the luxury that prevails in them. This prodi- 
gious number of waggons carrying ammunition and 
proviſions into deſerts, and countries that were laid 
waſte, could not fail to obſtruct the objects of the 


war. They found themſelves in an immenſe deſert 


on the river Samara, without magazines. In this ſitu- 
ation Galitzin did, what-I believe has never been at- 
tempted elſewhere ; he employed thirty. thouſand men 


in building a town on the banks of the Samara, that 


might ſerve as a magazine for -the enſuing campaign :. 
it was begun in 1687, and finiſhed in the third month 
of the following year. The houſes indeed, were all of 
wood, except two, which were of brick; the ramparts 
were of turf, but were furniſhed with artillery, and in a 


ſtate of defence: | 


This was the only ſingular circumſtance of this ruin- 
ous expedition. In the mean time Sophia ſtill conti- 
nued to reign; John had nothing more than the bare 
title of czar; and Peter, who was now ſeventeen years 
old, had already the ambition to be a ſovereign in rea- 
lity. - La Neuville, the Poliſh: envoy, who reſided at 
time at Moſcow, and who was an eye-witneſs of 
what was tranſacted there, pretends, that Sophia and 
Galitzin engaged the new chief of the ſtrelitzes to ſa-- 
crifice the young czar to them : it appears at leaſt, that- 
ſix hundred of thoſe troops were to have ſeized on 
his perſon. The ſecret memoirs that have been en- 
truſted to me by the court of Ruſſia, poſitively aſſert, 
that meaſures were taken to aſſaſſinate Peter J. The 
conſpiracy was on the point of being put in execution, 
and Ruſſia in danger of being for ever deprived of the 
new exiſtence ſne has ſince received. The czar was 
again obliged to withdraw to the convent of the Tri- 
nity, the ordinary refuge of the court when menaced 
by the ſoldiery. There he called together the boyards 


of his party, aſſembled a militia, treated with the cap- 
A . 7 tain 
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tain of the ſtrelitzes, and ſent for certain Germans, 
who had long been ſettled at Moſcow, and who were 
attached to his perſon, becauſe he had given proofs of 
his diſpolition to patronize foreigners. Sophia . and 
John, who continued at Moſcow, conjured the body 
of the ſtrelitzes to remain faithful to them; but the 
cauſe of Peter, complaining of a conſpiracy, meditated 
againſt himſelf and his mother, prevailed over that of 
a princeſs and of a czar, whoſe appearance alone was 
ſufficient to alienate the affections of the people. All 
the accomplices were puniſhed, with a ſeverity to which 
the country was at that time as much accuſtomed as to 
conſpiracies; ſome few were beheaded, after under- 
going the puniſhment of the knout or battocks. The 
Chet of the ſtrelitzes periſhed in this manner; others, 
who were ſuſpected, had their tongues cut out. Prince 
Galitzin obtained his life throu Y the intereſt of one 
of his relations, who was about the czar Peter's perfon, 
but was deprived of all his poſſeſſions, which were im- 
menſe, and confined on the road to Archangel. La 
Neuville, who was preſent at the whole of this cata- 
ſtrophe, ſays, that — was pronounced on Ga- 
litzin in theſe words: The moſt merciful czar com- 
« mands thee to repair to Karga, a town under the 
es pole, and to remain there the reſt of thy days; the 
“ extreme goodneſs of his majeſty induces him to al- 
ce low thee three-pence a day.” | 5, gy 
There is no town under the pole. Karga is ſituated” 
in the fixty-ſecond degree of latitude, only fix degrees 
and a half farther north than Moſcow. Whoever 
pronounced ſuch a ſentence, muſt have been a bad geo- 
grapher; it is pretended, however, that La Neuville 
was miſinformed on this head. | 
As to the princeſs Sophia, ſhe was conducted back 
to her monaſtery at Moſcow, after having reigned a 
long time; this change alone was a ſufficient puniſhment. 
From this inſtant Peter reigned. His brother John 
had no other ſhare in the government, than that of ſee- 
ing his name to the publick acts: he led a retired life, 
and died in 1696. | 
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: Reign of Peter I.— Beginning of the great Reformation. | 


ETER the Great was tall, graceful, and well 
made; his countenance animated and noble, his. 
eyes full of vivacity. and fire, his conſtitution robuſt, 
and fitted for every kind of exerciſe and labour; he 
poſſeſſed a ſound underſtanding, which is the founda-. 
tion of all real talents; and to this was added an eager- 
neſs, which prompted him to undertake every thing, 
and to 3 * · wie he undertook. His educa- 
tion was far from being worthy of his genius. It had 
been the intereſt of the princeſs Sophia to leave him in 
a ſtate of ignorance, and to abandon him to the exceſſes 
which his youth and leiſure, as well as cuſtom, and 
his high rank ſeemed to render allowable. He was 
but lately married, and like all the other czars, had 
eſpouſed one of his ſubjects, a daughter of colo- 
1855 nel Lapuchin; but being young, and having for 
ſome time poſſeſſed no other prerogative of ſove- 
reignty than that of giving himſelf up to his pleaſures, 
the ſerious ties of marriage did not reſtrain him ſuffi- 
ciently. The pleaſures of the table, in which he in- 
dulged himſelf with the foreigners who had been in- 
vited to Moſcow by the miniſter Galitzin, were far from 
affording reaſon to preſage, that he would one day be- 
come a reformer; and yet, notwithſtanding the bad 
examples that were continually before him, and even 
in ſpite of his pleaſures, he applied himſelf to the arts 
of war and government. The ſeeds of greatneſs were 
perceptible m him, even at this early period. But who 
would have thought that this prince, whoſe. conſtitu- 
tional dread of water was fuch, as to ſubject him to 
cold ſweats, and even convulſions, whenever he croſſed 
the ſmalleſt brook, would one day become the beſt 
mariner in the north. He reſolved to overcome this 
natural antipathy, by plunging into water, notwith- 
A 3 | ſtanding 
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ſtanding the horror and dread he felt at it. By perſe- 
vering in this reſolution, his averſion was by degrees 
changed into a predominating taſte for that element. 
The ignorance in which he had been educated, uſed 
to make him bluſn. He learnt of himſelf, and almoſt 
without the aſſiſtance of maſters, enough of German 
and Dutch to be able to expreſs himſelf, and write in- 
telligibly in thoſe two languages. The Germans and 
Dutch, appeared to him as the moſt poliſned people of 
Europe; ſince the former already cultivated at Moſ- 
cow, a part of the arts which he was defirous of in- 
troducing into his empire; and the latter excelled in 
navigation, which he began to conſider as the moſt ne- 
ceſſary of all the arts. TS, 
Such were the diſpoſitions he cheriſhed, notwith- 
ſtanding the foibles of his youth. At the ſame time, 
however, he had continually factions to fear, the tur- 
bulent ſpirit of the ſtrelitzes to repreſs, and an almoſt 
inceſſant war to maintain againſt the Crim Tartars. 
The war with theſe people had terminated in 1689, by 
4 truce that was not of long duration. | 
It was during this interval, that Peter confirmed 
himſelf in his deſign of introducing the arts into his 
country. 
His father Alexis had before entertained the ſame views, 
but neither fortune nor time had ſeconded him: he tranſ- 
mitted his genius to his ſon, but in the latter this genius 
was more expanded, more vigorous and perſevering. 
Alexis had procured, at a great expence *, a ſhip- 
builder of the name of Bothler, from Holland, with 
carpenters and mariners, who conſtructed a large fri- 
gate and a yacht upon the Volga. They failed down 
that river as far as Aſtracan, where they were to have 
been employed in building other ſhips that were in- 
tended for an advantageous traffick with Perſia by the 
Caſpian Sea. It was preciſely at this juncture, that the 
revolt of Stenko Raſin broke out. This rebel deſtroy- 
ed the two ſhips, which, for his own ſake, he ought to 


15 Memoirs from Peterſburgh and Moſcow, V. 
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have preſerved : he put the captain to death; the 
reſt of the two crews eſcaped into | Perſia, and from 
thence reached the territories of the Dutch Eaſt-India 
company. A maſter carpenter, who was a'gaod work- 
man, remained in Ruſſia, where he was for a lang time 
unknown.” bas 2737 em. 10..5516 og 
One day as Peter was walking at Iſmaelhoff, a coun- 
try- houſe built by his. grandfather, he perceived among 
ſome rarities an Engliſn boat which had been totally 
neglected. Peter enquired of Timmerman, a German, 
who taught him the mathematicks, the reaſon why 
this little boat was conſtructed differently from thoſe 
he had ſeen on the Moſka? Timmerman replied, that it 
was intended to go with fails and oars. The young 
prince was anxious to put it to a trial, but it was ne- 
ceſſary firſt of all to repair and rig it. They found out 
Brant, the ſhip-builder above-mentioned, who then 
lived at Mofcow ; this man ſoon repaired the boat, and 
launched it on the river Yauza, which waters the ſub- 
urbs of Moſcow. | 
Peter ſoon cauſed his boat to be tranſported to a 
great lake in the neighbourhood of the convent of the 
Trinity ; and ſoon after this, gave orders to Brant to 
build two frigates and three yachts. Peter himſelf 
was the pilot of theſe veſſels. Long after this, in 1694, 
he made a journey to Archangel, and after having had 
a ſmall veſſel built in that harbour by Brant, he em- 
barked in it on the Frozen Sea, which no ſovereign had 
ever ſeen before his time; he was eſcorted by a Dutch 
man of war, commanded by captain Jolſon, and fol- 
lowed by all the merchant ſhips then at Archangel. 
He now applied himſelf to ſea manceuvres; and, 
notwithſtanding the eagerneſs of the courtiers to imi- 
tate their maſter, he was the only one that made any 
proficiency. | 1 
If it was difficult for him to have a fleet, it was no 
leſs difficult to form a body. of land forces that ſhould 
be well diſciplined, and at the ſame time attached ta 
his perſon. His firſt eſſays in navigation, on a lake, 
previous to his journey to Archangel, ſeemed to be 
; merely 
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merely the amuſements of the infaney of a man of ge- 
nius; and his firſt attempts to form a regular body of 
troops, ſeemed likewiſe to be nothing more than a ju- 
venile diverſion, It happened, during the regency of 
Sophia, and if this diverſion had been ſuſpected of be 
ing ſerious, it might have proved fatal to him, | 

- The perſon whom he honoured with his confidence, 
was the celebrated Le Fort, a foreigner, of an ancient 
and noble family, that had removed from Piedmont to 
Geneva, where his relations had filled the higheſt em- 
ployments in the republick. His parents intended to 
educate him to trade, which, by the bye, has been the 
ſole means of rendering this city reſpectable: formerly 
it was famous only for controverſy, | 
Le Fort's genius leading him to higher purſuits, we 
find him quitting his father's houſe at the age of four- 
teen, and ſerving four months as a cadet in the citadel 
of Marſeilles; from thence he travelled into Holland, 
ſerved for ſome time as a volunteer, and was wounded 
at the ſiege of Grave upon the Meuſe, a town of conſi- 
derable ſtrength, which the prince of Orange, after- 
wards king of England, retook from Louis XIV. in 
1674. After this, the hopes of promotion induced him 
to embark, in 1675, with a German colonel, named 
Verſtin, who had procured from the czar Alexis, Peter's 
father, a commiſſion to raiſe a few ſoldiers in the Low 
Countries, and to conduct them to the port of Archan- 


gel. But after encountering the dangers of a ſea 


voyage, they found on their arrival in Ruſſia, that 
Alexis was no more, that the government was changed, 
and the country in confuſion, The governor of Arch- 
angel ſuffered Verſtin, Le Fort, and the reſt of their 
troop, to remain for a long time in a ſtate of the great- 
eſt diſtreſs, and even threatened to ſend them into 
Siberia. They all made their eſcape in the beſt man- 
ner they could. Le Fort, deſtitute of every thing, 
went to Moſcow, and offered his ſervices to De Horn, 
the Daniſh reſident, who appointed him his ſecretary; 
here he learnt the Ruſſian 2 8 and ſome time 755 
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this found means to get himſelf introduced to the 
czar Peter. The czar John was not a perſon; for his 
purpoſe; but Peter reliſhed his conyerſation, and be · 

an with giving him a company of foot. Le Fort, at 
at time, could hardly be ſaid to have ſeen any ſervice; 

| he was not a man of learning, he had ſtudied nothin 
' profoundly, but he had ſeen a great deal, and —. | 

a talent 157 r obſervation. He reſembled * czar in 
wing every thing to his genius; he likewiſe e 

utch and German, which Peter was then learning, as 
being the languages of two nations which might be 
uſeful to his deſigns. Every thing rendered him 
| — to Peter; he — 4 himſelf to him; 
eaſures laid the foundation of favour, and talents 
ö it; he was privy to the moſt dangerous plan 
that a czar could poſſibly form, that of enabling him- 
{elf one day to break, without riſk, that ſeditious and 
barbarous militia the ſtrelitzes. An attempt to reform 
the janizaries, had coſt the ſultan Oſman his life. Pe- 
ter, young as he was, engaged in this ſcheme with 
greater addreſs than Oſman. 

He began with forming fifty of his youngeſt "a 

icks into a company at Preobazinſky, his country- 

at; a few young gentlemen, ſons of boyards, were ap- 
pointed officers; but in order to teach his boyards a ſu 
ordination they were unacquainted with, he made them 
paſs through all the gradations of rank, ſetting the ex- 
ample himſelf, by ſerving firſt-as a drummer, and af- 
terwards as a ſoldier, ſerjeant, and lieutenant in the 
company, Nothing could be more extraordinary or 
more uſeful. The Ruſſians had always made war in 
che ſame manner as we uſed to do, during the time of 
the feudal government, when noblemen, without ex- 
pe rience, led vaſſals to the field who were ſtrangers to 

diſcipline, and badly armed; a barbarous method ſuf- 
ficient, againſt ſimilar armies, but of no uſe deen re- 
gular troops. 

The company thus inſtituted by peter be became 
apres and was afterwards tlie Preobazinſkyregiment 
of guards, Another company, formed on a ſimilar el 
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del, became the 7 regiment. There was al- 
ready a regiment eſtabliſhed of five thouſand men, upon 
which Peter could confide, as it was compoſed entirely. 
of foreigners, and commanded by general Gordon, a 
Scotch officer. Le Fort, who had borne arms but a 
ſhort time, but who was capable of every thing, under- 
took to raiſe a regiment of twelve thouſand men, which 
he ſoon effected. Five colonels: were appointed un- 
der him, ſo that he found himſelf on a ſudden general 
of this little army, which, in fact, was as much intend- 
ed 3 act againſt the ſtrelitzes, as againſt the enemies of 
ieee: 0: i rg e 202 
One thing worthy of being remarked *, and which 
{ſufficiently refutes the erroneaus opinion of. thoſe who 
pretend, that the revocation of the edi& of Nantz coſt 
France but few of her inhabitants, is, that a third of 
this army, or. regiment as it was called, T4 compaing 
of French refugees. Le Fort exerciſed his new levies 
as if he had been all his life-time a ſoldier, _ | 
Peter was deſirous of ſeeing one of thoſe repreſentations 
of war, one of thoſe ſham fights, the uſe of which began 
to be introduced even in time of peace. For this pur- 
poſe a fort was erected, which one part of his new troops 
was to attack, whilſt the other defended it. The dif- 
| ference between this and others of the like nature was, 
that inſtead of the harmleſs repreſentation of a com- 
bat , there was a real battle, in which ſome were 
killed, and many wounded on both ſides. - Le Fort, 
who commanded the attack, received a conſiderable 
wound. Theſe bloody paſtimes, no doubt, ſerved to 
| Initiate his troops in the ſervice of the field; but after 
all, a long ſeries of labours, and even of misfortunes, 
was requiſite to accompliſh the point he had in view. 
Amidſt theſe warlike amuſements, the czar was not in- 
attentive to his marine eſtabliſhment ; and as he made 
Le Fort a general without his having ever commanded, 
ſo he made him an admiral before he had ever had the 
management of a ſhip; but he ſaw that hewas deſervingof 


'* General Le Fort's MSS.V,' + Ibid. "rt 
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both theſe appointments. It is true, that this admiral 
was without a fleet, and that this general had no other 
army than his regiment. 155 05 | 


+ Peter by degrees reformed the grand abuſe of the 
r 


military eſtabliſnment, that independence of the 
boyards; Who conducted their peaſants to the army. 
This was perfectly fimilar to the government of the 
Franks, the Huns, the Goths, and the Vandals, thoſe 
eonquerors of the Roman empire in its decline; but 
who would have been themſelves exterminated, if they 
had had to contend with the diſciplined legions of the 
ancient Romans, or with armies ſimilar to thoſe of the 
It was not long before admiral Le Fort had ſome- 
thing more than an empty title, for the czar cauſed ſe- 
veral gallies, and hkewiſe two thirty gun ſhips to be 
built by Dutch and Venetian artificers, at the mouth of 
the Woronitz, where it empties itſelf into the Tanais. 
Theſe veſſels were to fall down the river, and keep in 
awe the Crim Tartars. - Hoſtilities began to be re- 
newed every day with theſe people. In 1689, the czar 
had to chooſe between Turkey, Sweden, and China, 
which he ſhould declare war againſt firſt. We muſt 
in with deſcribing the terms he was on with China, 
what was the firſt treaty of peace entered into by 
the Chineſe, | | n 


i} - i& 4 x0 
| 0 Congreſs and Treaty with the Chineſe 6. 


T ſeems neceſſary, that we ſhould ſet out by forming 
[ a proper idea of the boundaries of the Chineſe and 
uſlian empires at this period. After paſſing through 
Siberia properly ſo called, and leaving far to the ſouth 


»The materials of this chapter are collected from papers ſent 
from China and Peterſburgh, and from the letters given by Du 
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an hundred hordes of Tartars, White Calmucks, Black 
Calmucks, Mahometan Monguls, and Monguls who 
are conſidered as idolaters, we reach the river Amur 
or Amour, about the hundred and thirtieth degree of 
longitude, and fifty-two min. of latitude. To the 
north of this river, is a vaſt chain of mountains, ex- 
tending beyond the polar circle as far as the Frozen 
Sea. This river, after running the ſpace of five hun- 
dred leagues in Siberia and Chineſe Terry at length 
empties itſelf into the ſea of Kamſchatka. We are 

told, that at the mouth of thig river, they ſometimes 
catch a monſtrous fiſn, much larger than the hippopota- 
mus of the Nile; and particularly valuable on account 
of its jaw, which is the hardeſt and moſt perfect ivory. 
There are writers who pretend, that this ivory was 
formerly an object of Wade that it was tranſported by 
the way of Siberia, and that this 1s the reaſon why 

ieces of bone of this kind are ſometimes found buried 
in that country. This ſeems to be the moſt probable 
account that has been given of this foſſile ivory; for it 
appears chimerical to ſuppoſe, that there were formerly 

elephants in Siberia. Nr 0p 5 
The Amur is called the Black River by the Mant- 
choux Tartars, and the Dragon's River by the Chineſe. 
It was * in theſe countries which were ſo long un- 
known, that the Chineſe and Ruſſians were diſputing 
about the limits of their reſpective empires. Ruſſia 
was in poſſeſſion of a few forts near the river Amur, 
at the diſtance of three hundred leagues from the Great 
Wall. Theſe eſtabliſnments had been the ſubject of 
repeated hoſtilities between the Chineſe and the Ruſ- 
fians. At length the two ſtates learned to know their 
intereſts better ; the emperor Cam-hi preferred peace 
and commerce to a fruitleſs war. He ſent ſeven am- 
baſſadors to Niptchou, one of the forts. Theſe am- 
baſſadors took with them about ten thouſand men, in- 
cluding their guard. This was in the true ſtyle of Aſi- 
atick pomp ; but what is very remarkable is, that till 
that period, there was not a ſingle inſtance in the an- 

* Mem, of the Jeſuits Pereira and Gerbillon. V. 
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nals of the empire, of an embaſly to a foreign power; 
and what is likewiſe ſingular is, that the Chineſe had 
never concluded a treaty of peace ſince the foundation 
of the empire. Twice ſubdued by the Tartars who 
attacked and overcame them, they never made war 
againſt any prople, if we except a few hordes who were 
either ſpeedily fubdued, or ſoon left to themſelves with- 
out any treaty, Hence it ſhould ſeem, as if this na- 
tion, ſo renowned for morality, knew nothing of what 
we call the law of nations; or in other words, of thoſe 
vague. regulations concerning war and peace; thoſe 
privileges of publick miniſters, thoſe forms of treaties, 
the obligations reſulting from thence, and the diſputes 
concerning precedency and the point of honour. 

But in what language the reader will naturally en- 
quire, could the Chineſe treat with the Ruſſians in the 
midſt of. thoſe deſerts ? Two Jeſuirs, one of them a 
Portugueſe of the name of Pereira, the other a native 
of France, named Gerbillon, ſet out from Pekin with 
the Chineſe ambaſſadors. Theſe two perſons removed 
every difficulty, and were in fact the mediators. They 
treated in Latin with a German of the Ruſſian embaſly, 
who was acquainted with that language. The princi- 
pal perſon of the Ruſſian embaſſy was Golovin, go- 
vernor of Siberia. This perſon diſplayed a greater 
magnificence than the Chineſe, and of courſe gave a 
noble idea of the Ruſſian empire to. thoſe, who had 
conſidered themſelves as the only powerful people upon 
earth. The two Jeſuits ſettled the boundaries of- the 
two powers, They were placed at the river Kerbechi, 
near the very ſpot where the negotiation was carried 
on. All to the ſouth of this line, remained in the 
poſſeſſion of the Chineſe, all to the north was to be- 
long to the Ruſſians. The latter gave up on this occa- 
ſion, only a ſmall fortreſs, which had been erected a 
little beyond the limits; both parties then agreed to an 
eternal peace, and after ſome few trifling altercations, 
both Ruſſians and Chineſe ratified it“, by an oath in 
the name of the ſame God. The words of this oath 
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pere as follows: If ever any one ſhould be ſecretly 
« diſpoſed to kindle anew the flames of war, we be- 
« ſeech the ſovereign Lord of all things, who know- 
« eth all hearts, to puniſn the traitor by: ſudden 
« death.” | ; of p 5 
2 his form, which was common to Chineſe and Chriſ- 
tians, may ſerve to prove two points of importance; 
the firſt, that the Chineſe government is neither athe- 
iſtical nor idolatrous, as hath. been ſo often aſſerted 5 
the ſecond, that all nations who cultivate their reaſon, 
acknowledge in fact the ſame God, notwithſtanding all 
the miſconceptions of that fame reaſon when badly in- 
&ed. Two copies of the treaty were written in 
Latin. The Ruſſian ambaſſadors: put their, ſignatures 
firſt to the copy that was to remain in their poſſeſſion, 
and the Chineſe, did the ſame with theirs, according to 
the cuſtom obſerved among crowned heads in Europe. 
They likewiſe adopted a cuſtom peculiar to the Aka- 
tick nations and the primitive ages, by engraving the 
treaty on two great pieces of marble, which were erect- 
ed to mark the boundaries of the two empires. Three 
years after this, the czar. ſent Ilbrand Ide, a native of 
Denmark, on an embaſſy to China; and the trade he 
eſtabliſned continued to ſubſiſt, till a rupture happened 
between the Ruſſians and Chineſe in 1722, but ſince 
that interruption it has been revived with freſn vigour. 
— — —— PEP 
Cree vn” 2 OLE 
hs ; 
Expedition towards the Palus Mæotis.— Congqueſt of Hopb. 
— The Czar ſends young Perſons into foreign Countries * 
for Improvement, e een ee 


— not ſo eaſy to have peace with the Turks. 
The time even ſeemed to be come, for riſiug upon 
their ruins. Venice after having been overcome by 
them, began to recover herſelf. Moroſini, the ſame 
who had ſurrendered Candia to the Turks; took from 
them Peloponneſus; and this conqueſt gained 
41 t 
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the ſurname of Peloponneſian, an honour that ſeemed 


to recall the memory of the Roman republick. The em- 
peror of Germany, Leopold, had been ſomewhat ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Turkiſh empire in Hungary, and 
the Poles were able at leaſt to check the incroaches of 
the Crim Tartars.” 

Peter took advantage of theſe Gunter to ĩnure 
his troops to war, and to acquire, if he could, the em- 
pire of the Black Sea. General Gordon marched along 
the Tanais towards Aſoph, with his numerous regiment 


of oo men; general Le Fort with his of 12,000 ;- a 
body af ſtrelitzes, commanded by Sheremeto and Shein, 
natives of Pruſſia; a body of Coſſacks, and a large train 

of artillery, were all ready for this expedition. | 
16g.” This great army advanced under the orders of 

marſhal Sheremeto *, about the beginning of 
che year 1695, towards Aſoph, at the mouth of the 

Tanais, and at the extremity of the Palus Mceotis, which 

is now called the ſea of Zabacha. The czar accom- 

| — the army as a volunteer, being determined to 
earn ſome time before he took upon him to command. 

In the courſe of this march, they ſtormed two forts 

which the Turks had erected on the banks of the river. 

The enterprize was difficult; the place was pretty 
well fartified, and defended by a numerous garriſon. 

The gallies conſtructed by the Venetians, and the two 


little men of war built by the Dutch, were not ready 
ſoon enough, and could not enter the Tea of Aſoph. 


The beginning of every undertaking, is uſually liable 


to obſtacles. The Ruffians hitherto had never carried 


on a regular ſiege, and this firſt eſſay was by no means 
ſucceſsful. 


One Jacob, a native of — directed the ar- 
tillery, under the orders of general Shein, a Pruſſian ; 


for almoſt all Peter's engineers, as well as his pilots, were 


foreigners. This Jacob was condemned by his general, 


to undergo. the puniſhment of the battocks. At that 
time, rigorous diſcipline was thought to be the only 
le ra ogy auto command. The Ruſſians ſub- 
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mitted to be puniſhed, notwithſtanding their propenſity | 


to mutiny; and after theſe corrections, returned to 


their duty as uſual.” The Dantzicker thought diffe- 
rently,” and determined to be revenged. For this pur- 


po he threw himſelf into Aſoph, embraced the Ma- 
ho 


metan religion, and defended the place with ſucceſs. 
This inſtance is a proof, that the lenity practiſed at 
preſent in Ruſſia, is preferable to the rigorous treat- 
ment formerly adopted; and a more effectual reſtraint 
on thoſe perſons, who, by having had a good educa- 
tion, have imbibed ſentiments of honour. This ſeve- 
rity was at that time neceſſary, towards the lower claſs 
of people: but when the manners of the empire were 
changed, the empreſs Elizabeth finiſned by her ele- 
mency the work which her father had begun by the 
laws. This indulgence was even extended to a degree, 
unexampled in the hiſtory of any people. She pro- 
miſed, that during her reign, no perſon ſhould be pu- 
niſhed with death, and ſhe- kept her word. She was 
the firſt ſovereign who: thus reſpected the lives of men. 
Malefactors were condemned to the mines, to publick 
works, and their puniſhment. rendered uſeful to the 
ſtate; an inſtitution no leſs wiſe than humane. In 
other countries, criminals are put to death in form, 
but without ever preventing the perpetration of crimes: 
the dread of death has, perhaps, leſs influence on 
ſuch wretches, who are generally bred up in idleneſs, 
than the dread of puniſhment and hard labour renewed ; 
every day. 


But to return to the ſiege of Aſoph. The place — 


ing ſupported by the ſame perſon who had directed the 
attack, the Ruſſians in vain attempted to take it by 
ſtorm ; ſo that after leſing a conſiderable number of 
men, they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege. reit?? 
| - Perſeverance in his undertakings, formed the 1696 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick of Peter the Great. 


He brought a ſtill larger army before Aſoph in the 


i 

# t 
* 

1 


ſpring of 1696. His brother the czar John, died 


about that time. Although his authority had ſuffered 
no reſtraint from John, who had enjoyed only the bare 
5 N title 
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Vile" of czar; yet it had always been a little incom- 
moded by 4 regard to appearances. The expences of 
John's hovuſhold; now went to the. ſupport of the ar- 
my; this was no inconfiderable object to a government, 
that had not ſuch great revenues as at preſent. Peter 
wrote to the emperor Leopold, to the States General, 
and the elector of Brandenburgh, to procure engi- 
neers, gunners; and ſeamen. He likewiſe took into is 
pay the Kalmucks, whoſe cavalry are very uſeful againſt 
u yy wh on 9 lids £2 
The moſt flattering ſucceſs to the czar, was that of 

his little fleet, which was at length compleated- and 
well manned. It beat the Furkiſh gallies that had 
been ſent from Conſtantinople, and took ſome of thoſe 
veſſels. The ſiege was regularly conducted by trenches, 
though not altogether according to our method; the 
trenches being three times deeper, with parapets as 
high as ramparts: At length the beſieged ſurrendered 
1695 the place on the 28th of July, N. S. without being 
Allowed any of the honours of war, or to carry 
out with them either arms or ammunition: they were 
likewiſe obliged to deliver the renegado Jacob into the 


nenen ere e. 


hands of the conquerors. Go 0901244218 Ke ($5.04. 
Peter immediately ſet about fortifying Aſoph, erect- 
ed ſtrong forts to protect it, and made a harbour ca- 
pable of containing the largeſt ſnips, with a deſign to 
make himſelf maſter of the ſtraits of Caffa, of the: 
Cimmerian Boſphorus, which commands the entrance 
into the Euxine Sea, places that were formerly render- 
ed ſo famous by the naval armaments of Mithridates. of 
The czar left thirty-two armed gallies before Aſoph , as 
and made every neceſſary preparation for fitting out a t} 
fleet of nine ſhips of ſixty guns each, and of forty-one tl 
from thirty to fifty, to act againſt the Turks. He fl; 
called upon the rich nobility and merchants to con- tr 
tribute towards this armament; and thinking that the 1 
eeccleſiaſticks ought likewiſe to aſſiſt in the common in 
cCauſe, he obliged the patriarch, the biſhops, and Arch- 
mandrites, to advance a part of their wealth towards fc 
9). Le Forts Mem- -n. 
1 this 
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this new effort which he was making for the honour of 
his country, and the advantage of Chriſtianity, The 
Coſſacks were employed in making light boats, ſuch 
as they had been uſed to, and in which they could ea- 
fily cruize along the coaſts of Crim Tartary. The 
Turks could not fail of being alarmed at this arma- 
ment, the firſt that had ever been attempted on the 
palus M@e&otis: The plan was to drive the Turks and 
Tartars for ever out of the Crimea, and afterwards to 
eſtabliſh a free and eaſy trade with Perſia by the way of 
Georgia. This was the ſame commerce, that was for- 
merly carried on by the Greeks to Colchos, and to this 
Taurica Cherſoneſus, which the czar now ſeemed like- 
ly to ſubdue. 10 DE : 
After conquering the Turks and Tartars, he was 
deſirous of aceuſtoming his people to glory as well as 
to fatigue. He conducted his army into Moſcow un- 
der triumphal arches, in the midſt of fire-works, and 
of every thing that could poſſibly embelliſh the feſtival. 
The foldiers who had fought in the Venetian 'gallies 
againſt the Turks, and who formed a diſtinct troop, 
| marched firſt :'' in this pompous ceremony, marſhal 
Sheremeto, the generals Gordon and Shein, admiral 
Le Fort; and the reſt of the general officers, preceded 
the ſovereign; who declared, that he had as yet no 
rank in the army; and who, by this example, was no 
doubt defirous of convincing his nobility, that in or- 
der to acquire military honours they ſhould be merited. 
This triumph was in ſome reſpects ſimilar to thoſe 
of the ancient Romans, and particularly in this, that 
as in Rome it was uſual on ſuch occaſions to expoſe 
the vanquiſhed to publick view, and ſometimes to put 
them to death; ſo here the proceſſion was cloſed by the 
ſlaves, that had been taken in this expedition; and the 
traitor Jacob was conducted in a waggon furniſhed wit 

2 gibbet, to which his body was ſuſpended, after hav- 
ing been previouſly broke upon the wheel. 

It was upon this occaſion that a medal was ſtruck 
for the firſt time in Ruſia. The Ruſſian legend is re- 
markable : Peter I. auguſt emperor of Muſcovy, On the 

* A a reverſe 
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—— is Aſoph with aheſe;- words: Haute, by fire 
a" Water... Hin im 
Amidſt all theſe ſucceſſes, Peter- was concerned at 
ving, no . gallies, but ſuch as were conſtructed 
113 ore was no was anxious to have a berbour 
* on the Euxine Sea. 
n wy March 1697, he ſent ſixty young Ruſſians of ho 
Fort's regiment into Italy. The greater part of them 
te Venice, {ome few to Leghorn, in order to ſtudy na- 
155 and the art of building ſhips and gallies; 
others were ſent into and, to learn how to 
bald and work ſhips: of war; others were ſent into 
Germany to ſerve in the army, and inſtruct themſelves 
in the military diſcipline of that country. At length 


he came to a reſolution to abſent himſelf for a tew 


years from his dominions, in order to learn the mean: 
of improving them. He found it impoſſible for him 
to reſiſt the extreme deſire he felt, to inſtruct himſelf 
with his gyn eyes, and even with his on hands, in the 
payal and other arts, he was wiſbing to ſee eſtabliſhed 
in Ruſſia. He therefore determined, to travel inc 
ito into Denmark, Brandenburgh, and Holland, and 
likewiſe to Vienna, Venice and Rome. F rance and 
5 were the only countries that did not enter into his 
Spain, becauſe the arts he was in queſt of were 
at thac time too much neglected there; and France, 
becauſe they were, perhaps, cultivated in that country 
with too much parade. The haughtineſs of Lewis 
XIV. which had diſguſted ſo many potentates, might 


likewiſe ſeem ill to agree with the private manner in 


which he meant to travel. We may obſerve farther, 
that he was in alliance with all the powers he was about 
to viſit, except thoſe of France and Rome. He ſtill 
remembered with diſſatisfaction, the little reſpect Lewis 
XIV. had ſhewn to the embaſſy in 1687; an embaſſy 
which had been much more celebrated than 3 
and laſtly, he was already beginning to ſide with Au- 
guſtus elector of Saxony, with whom the — of 
Conti * dupuong the crown of Poland. 
. Le Fort's MSS. V. wrt 4+ 
s K C A P. 
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HE czar had no ſooner: determined to viſit all 
4 theſe different countries and courts, than he 
aced himſelf in the retinue of three ambaſſadors, in 
the ſame manner as he had before appeared in the trait 
of his generals, at his triyumphal entry into Moſcow.” 
The three ambaſſadors were general Le Fort, the 
boyard Alexis Gollovin, commiſfary-general of war, and 
governor. of Siberia, the fame who ſigned the perpe- 
tual treaty of peace with the Chineſe plenipotentiaries 
on the. frontiers of that empire; and Wonitſin, diak; 
or ſecretary of ſtate, who had been long employed in 
foreign courts. Four principal ſecretaries, twelve gen- 
tlemen, two pages for each ambaſſador, a company of 
fifty guards, with their officers, all of the regiment of 
Preobazinſki, compoſed the chief retinue of this em- 
baſſy; the whole conſiſted of two hundred perſons; 
and the czar reſerving to himſelf only one valet de 
chambre, a ſervant in livery, and a dwarf, mixed with 
the crowd, It was a thing unparalletf@ in the hiſtory 
of the world, for a king of five and twenty years of age 
to quit his dominions, in order to improve himſelf in 
the art of government. His victory over the Turks 
and Tartars, his trivmphant entry into Moſcow, the 
great number of foreign troops who were attached 
to his ſervice, the death of his brother John, the 
confinement of the princeſs Sophia, and above 
the general regard entertained for his perſon,” ſeem 
to enſure the tranquillity of his dominions durin 
his abſence. He intruſted the regency to the boy- 
ard Strechnef, and the knez Romadonowſky, who in 
matters of importance, were to confult with the other 
boyards, ; 1 1 f 
The troops commanded by general Gordon remained 
at Moſcow, to ſecure the publick tranquillity in that 
capital. The ſtrelitzes being thought likely to excite 
” 4 © wks a diſc 
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a diſturbance, were diſtributed on the frontiers of Crim 
Tartary, to preſerve the conqueſt of Aſoph, and to 
check the incurſions of the Tartars. After having 
thus provided againſt every thing that might happen 
during his abſence, he gave a full ſcope. to his deſire of 
travelling into different countries to improve himſelf, 
This journey having proved the cauſe, or at leaſt the 
pretence, of the bloody war which ſo long thwarted, but 
in the end aſſiſted the czar in all his grand projects; 
which dethroned Auguſtus king of Poland, diſpoſed of 
the crown to Staniſlaus, and afterwards ſtript him of 
it; which made Charles XII. of Sweden, the firſt of 
conquerors for the ſpace of nine years, and the moſt 
unfortunate of kings during nine more; it will be re- 
quiſite, in order to enter into a detail of theſe events, 
to deſcribe the ſtate of Europe at that time. 
Sultan Muſtapha II. was then on the throne of Tur- 
key. The . of his adminiſtration would not 
allow him to make any conſiderable efforts, either 
againſt the emperor of Germany Leopold, whoſe arms 
had been ſucceſsful in Hungary, or againſt Peter, who 
had lately deprived him of Aſoph, and who threatened 
to make himſelf maſter of the Euxine Sea; or even 
— the Venetians, who had taken from him the 
whole of the Peloponneſus. 

John Sobieſky, king of Poland, who immortalized 
us name by his victory at Chocſim, and the deliver- 
ance of Vienna, died on the 17th of June 1696; and 
that crown was already diſputed by Auguſtus, elector 
of Saxony, who obtained it, and Armand, prince of 
Conti, who had only the honour of being electec. 
* Sweden had lately loſt Charles XI. a prince but 
1 little regretted by his ſubjects. He was the firſt 
__ ** ſovereign who had been really abſolute in that 
country, and was the father of a king who was ſtill more 
ſo, and with whom all deſpotiſm ceaſed *. He was 


- 


fucceeded by his ſon Charles XII. a youth only fifteen | 


years old. This ſeemed to be a favourable conjuncture 
* Sweden was made an abſolute monarch again by Guſta III. 

the preſent king, in 1772. T. * | 3 les TI 
tor 
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ſor the czar's deſigns; he had it in his power to en- 
large his dominions on the gulph of Finland, and to- 
wards Livonia. He was not content with harraſſing 
the Turks on the Black Sea; 'eſtabliſhments on the 
Palus Mcotis, and near the Caſpian Sea, were inade- 
quate to his projects of navigation, commerce, and 
power; beſides, glory, which is the great object of 
every reformer, was to be met with neither in Perſia 
nor. in Turkey, but in our part of the world, Europe, 
where great talents of eyery kind are rendered immor- 
tal. In ſhort, Peter wiſhed to introduce our manners 
among his ſubjects, not thoſe of the Turks or Perſians. 

Germany at war both with France and Turkey, and 
in alliance with Spain, England, and Holland, againſt 
the ſingle power of Lewis XIV. was on the point of 
concluding a peace, and the plenipotentiaries were al- 
ready aſſembled for that purpoſe at the caſtle of Ryſ- 
wick, near the Hague, 

Such was the ſituation of affairs when Peter and his - 
embaſſy began their journey in April 1697, by the wa 
of Novogorod. From thence they travelled throu 4 
Eſthonia and Livonia, provinces formerly diſputed by 
the Ruſſians, Swedes, and Poles, and at laſt acquired 
by the Swedes by dint of arms, 

The fertility of Livonia, and the ſituation of Riga its 
capital, were temptations to the czar; at leaſt he expreſſ- 
ed a deſire to ſee the fortifications of the citadel, 
Count d'Alberg, governor of Riga, took umbrage at 
this requeſt, refuſed to gratify his curioſity, and * 
ed to ſhew but little reſpect to the embaſſy, This 
behaviour did not ſerve to cool the inclination Peter 
might have, to make himſelf maſter of thoſe provinces. 
They proceeded from Livonia to Brandenburgh 
Pruſſia, part of which had been inhabited by the an- 
cient Vandals; Poliſh Pruſſia had been included in 
European Sarmatia ; Brandenburgh was a poor coun- 
try, and thinly peopled, but its elector diſplayed a 
magnificence 4 was equally novel and ruinous. He 
piqued himſelf upon e the embaſſy with all the 
pomp of royalty in his city of Koningſherg. The moſt 
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magnificent preſents were made on both fides. The 
contraſt between the French dreſs which the court of 
Berlin affected, and the long Afiatick robes worn by the 
Ruſſians, with their caps buttoned up with pearls and 
precious ſtories, and their ſcimitars hanging at their 
belds produced a ſingular effect. The czar was dreſſed 
in the German taſte. The prince of Georgia who ac- 
companied him, and was cloathed after the Perfian 
faſhion, diſplayed a magnificence of a different kind. 
This is the ſame prince, who was afterwards takef at 
the battle of Narva, and who died in Sweden. 
The czar deſpiſed all this pomp; it was to have been 
wiſhed, that he had been equally averſe to thoſe plea- 
ſures of the table, in which the Germans gloried at that 
time. It was at one of thoſe entertainments, then too 
much in vogue, and which were equally injurious to 
health and morality, that he drew his ſword upon his 
favourite Le Fort“; but he expreſſed as much re- 
8 this momentary guſt of paſſion, as Alexander 
did for the murder of Clytus; he aſked pardon of Le 
Fort. He ſaid, that he wanted to reform his ſubjects, 
and that he could not yet reform himſelf. General Le 
Fort, in his manuſcript, praiſes the czar's goodnefs of 
heart, more than he blames this fally of paſſion. 
The ambaſſadors proceeded from Koningſberg through 
Pomerania to Berlin, and from thence one part con- 
tinued its route by the way of Magdebourg, and the 
other by Hamburgh, a city that was already become 
conſiderable, by means of its extenſive commerce, but 
IN ſo opulent or fo populous as it has become ſince. 
| 7 next proceeded towards Minden, 1 1 
We phalia, and at length reached Amſterdam by the 
way of Cleves. inn be, BY, Ca 
Peter arrived at Amſterdam a fortnight before the 
ambaſſadors. At firſt he reſided in the Eaſt-India 
company's houſe, but ſoon afterwards he pitched upon 
a ſmall apartment in the dock-yard belonging to the 
admiralty. He then aſſumed the dreſs of à Dutch 
Ripper, and in this habit went to the village of Sar- 
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dam, where a much greater number of ſhips was built 
at that time than at preſent. This village is as large, 
as populous, as rich, and much neater than many opu- 
tent cities. The czar admired the multitude of people 
who were | continually employed there; the order and 
regularity with which they worked; the prodigious 
diſpatch with which a ſhip was built and fitted out; 
and the incredible number of ſtores and machines, for 


the greater eaſe and ſecurity of labour. The czar . 


began with purchaſing a bark, and after making a oil 
to it with his own hands, proceeded to work upon 
the different parts of a veſſel; living in the fame man- 
ner as th other workmen at Sardam, dreffing and 
faring in every reſpect like them; working in the forges | 
in the rope-walks, and in the mills, which are in ueh 
aſtoniſhing number in that village, for ſawing fir and 
oak-timber, extracting oil, manufacturing , or 
wire-drawing. He inrolled himſelf among the car- 
penters by the name of Peter Michaeloff. He was com- 
monly called Peter Bas, or Maſter Peter; and the work⸗ 
men, though at firſt aſtoniſhed at having a ſoverei 
* Op companion, ſoon became familiarized to the 
ght. ö 
While he was employing himſelf in this manner with 
the compaſs and axe at Sardam, he received a confir- 
mation of the news of the diviſion in Poland; and of the 
double election of the elector Auguſtus and the prince 
of Conti. The carpenter of Sardam, immediately en- 
ged to aſſiſt king Auguſtus with thirty thouſand 
men; and iſſued out orders from his work-ſhop, to his 
army aſſembled in the Ukraine againſt the Turks. 
His troops obtained a victory over the Tar- 
tars in the neighbourhood of Aſoph, and a few - — . 
months afterwards, even took from them the city *. 
of Or, Orkapi, which we call Precop. As to the czar him. 
ſelf, he ſtil] continued to inſtruct himſelf in different arts; 
he went from Sardam to Amſterdam, to ſtudy under 
that celebrated anatomiſt Ruyſch; he even performed 
ſeveral -chirurgical operations; an acquirement, which 
in caſes of neceſſity he fancied, - might render him * 
WT >,» n , 
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ful to his officers, or to himſelf. . He applied himſelf 
to natural philoſophy in the houſe of the burgomaſter 
Witſen, a man truly eſtimable for his patriotiſm, and 
the uſe he made of his immenſe wealth; which he em- 
ployed like a citizen of the world, in ſending ingeni- 
ous men to all parts of the world at a vaſt expence, 
and in fitting out ſhips for making new diſcoveries. 
Peter Bas ſuſpended his labours for a ſhort time, 
but it was only to pay a private viſit at Utrecht and 
the Hague, to William, king of England, and ſtadt- 
holder of the United Provinces. General Le Fort was 
the only one allowed to be preſent at the conference 
of the two monarchs. The czar afterwards aſſiſted at 
the entry and audience of his ambaſſadors; they pre- 
| 75 to the deputies of the States, in his name, fix 
wndred of the fineſt ſables; and the States, beſides the 
uſual preſent of a chain of gold and a medal, gave them 
three magnificent coaches ; they. received the firſt vi- 
ſits of all the ambaſſadors who were at the congreſs 
of Ryſwick, excepting thoſe of France, to whom they 
had not announced their arrival; not only becauſe the 
czar ſided with king Auguſtus againſt the prince of 
Conti, but likewiſe becauſe king William, whoſe friend- 
| Fer he cultivated, was not deſirous of a peace with 
rance. Ws 105 | 
At his return to Amſterdam, he reſumed his former 
occupations, and finiſhed with his own hands, a ſixty- 
gun ſhip that he had begun himſelf, and fent her ta 
Archangel, the only port he had at that time on the 
ere 5 | | 
Peter not only engaged in his ſervice French refu- 
gees, Swiſs, and Germans, but he likewiſe ſent artiſts 
of every kind to. Moſcow, though- not till he had pre- 
vioully ſeen them work himſelf, There were few arts 
or trades of which he had not the minuteſt knowledge; 
he uſed to take a particular pleaſure in correcting 
the maps, on which - ſituation, of towns and rivers in 
hisdominiqns were laid down at hazard, as being but litt'e 
known. There is {till extant a map, in which he mark- 
ed out the communication between the Calpian 5 
$i) | > * A | | Blac 
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Black Seas, which he had already projected, and the 
execution of which he had given in charge to a German 
engineer of the name of Brakel. The junction of theſe 
two ſeas was, indeed, not ſo difficult as that of the ocean 
and Mediterranean, which had been executed in France; 
but the idea of uniting the ſea of Aſoph with the Caſ- 
ian, ſeemed at that time to terrify the imagination. 
New eſtabliſhments in that country ſeemed to him to 
be the more neceſſary, in proportion as his ſucceſſes 
gave him new hopes. | | | 
His troops under the command of general Shein 
and prince Dolgoroucki, had lately gained a vic- _ 
tory over the Tartars near Aſoph, and even over J . 
a body of janizaries that the ſultan Muſtapha had 
ſent to ſupport them. This ſucceſs contributed to 
make him more reſpected by thoſe who had blamed him 
as a ſovereign, for having quitted his dominions to com- 
mence carpenter at Amſterdam. They now perceived 
that the affairs of the monarch, did not ſuffer by the 
labours of the philoſophical traveller and artiſt. 

He continued his uſual occupations at Amſterdam, of 
ſhip- builder, engineer, geographer, and natural philo- 
pher, till the middle of January 1698; when he ſet out 
for England, travelling, as uſual, in the retinue of his 
ambaſſadors. | 

- King William ſent his own yacht for him, and two men 
of war, by way of convoy. His mode of life in Eng- 
land, was the ſame as it had been at Amſterdam and 
Sardam. His lodgings were near the dock-yard at 
Deptford, and the whole of his time was pert in gain- 
ing inſtruction. The Dutch builders had only taught 
him their method, and the practical part of ſhip-build- 
ing; in England the art was better explained, for here 
he ſaw that the builders worked according to mathe- 
matical proportions. He ſoon made himſelf maſter of 
this ſcience, and was even able to give leſſons in it. He 
jet about building a veſſel according to the Engliſh 
method, and it proved an excellent ſailor. The art of 
clock-making, which was already brought to perfec- 
tion in London, excited his attention; and T_ 1 
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himſelf perſectiy acquainted with the theory of it. Ca 
tain Perry, an engineer, who followed him from — 
don to — ms 1g that from the caſtirig of cannon, 
to the ſpinning of ropes, there was not a. ſingle branch 
of trade which he did not carefully notice, and even 
put his hand to, whenever he came into the places where 
any of theſe works were carried on. 
The Engliſm court, in order to cultive his friend- 
ans allowed him to engage artificers into his ſervice, 
as he had done in Holland: but, beſides artificers, he 
engaged ſeveral mathematicians, which he would not 
ſo eaſily have found at Amſterdam. Ferguſon; a Scotch- 
man, à good geometrician, entered into his ſervice: 
t was he vrho firſt introduced the uſe of arithmetick in 
the Ruſſian exchequer- office, where they had till then 
folloted the ſame method of reckoning that is prac- 
tiſed by the Tartars, with balls ſtrung upon a wire. 
This method, indeed, ſupplied the place of writing, but 
was very \trouBleſome and defective, becauſe, after 
making che calculation, there is no way of diſcovering 
any error. The Indian cyphers we now uſe, and for 
which we are indebted to the Arabians, were not in- 
troduced amongſt us before the ninth century; the 
Nuſſians did not become acquainted with them till a 
thouſand years afterwards. This has been the fate of 
all the arts, they have ſlowly made the tour of the globe. 
Ferguſon took with him two young perſons from a ma- 
thematical ſchool, and this was the beginning of the 
marine- academy, founded afterwards by Peter. He ob- 
ſerved and calculated eclipſes with Ferguſon. Perry 
the engineer, though highly diſſatisfied at not having 
been ſufficiently rewarded, acknowledges, that Peter 
had made himſelf well acquainted with aſtronomy; and 
that he well underſtood the motions of the heavenly 
4 bodies, and even the laws of gravitation, by which they 
| are directed. This power, now ſo clearly demonſtrated, 
| 


and ſo little known before the time of the great New- 
ton, by which all the planets gravitate towards each 
other, and which retains them in their orbits, was al- 
ready become familiar to a ſovereign of * 
ird 8 | | 2 
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the people of other nations, were amuſing themſelves ' 
with chimerical vortices“; and in Galileo's cou 
there were ignorant perſons, who ordered others as 
ignorant as themſelves, to believe the @rth to be im- 
moveable. ' | | | ; | 

Perry ſet out, in order to effect the junction of ri- 
vers, and to conſtruct bridges and ſluices. The czar's 
plan was, by means of canals, to form a communi- 
cation between the Ocean, the Caſpian Sea, and the 
Black Sea. We muſt not omit to mention, that ſe. 
veral Enghſh merchants, at the head of whom was 
the marquis of Carmarthen, gave the czar fifteen thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, for leave to ſell tobacco in Ruſſia. 
The patriarch, by a miſtaken ſeverity, had proſcribed 
this branch of commerce; the Ruſſian church prohi- 
bited the uſe of tobacco as a fin, Peter, who was more 
enlightened, and who, amongſt his other intended 
changes, meditated a reformation of the church, in- 
troduced this article of trade into his empire. - 

King William, before the czar left England, enter- 
tained him with an exhibition worthy of ſuch a gueſt; 
this was a ſham ſea-fight. No one at that time could 
imagine, that the czar would one day fight real battles 
of this ſort againſt the Swedes, and gain victories in the 
Baltick Sea. The king of England afterwards made 
him a preſent of the veſſel, in which he uſed to go over 
to Holland. It was called the Royal Tranſport, and 
was a well conſtructed, as well as magnificent veſſel. 
Peter returned in this yacht to Holland, the latter end 
of May 1698. He took, with him three captains of 
men of war, five and twenty maſters of ſhips, who were 
likewiſe called captains, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots,, 
thirty ſurgeons, two hundred and fifty gunners, and up- 
wards of three hundred artificers. This little colony 
of | perſons, ſkilled in different branches, failed from 
Holland to Archangel, on board the Royal Tranſport, 
and from thence were diſtributed into all the different 
places where their ſervices were deemed neceſſary. 


Our author alludes here to the ſyſtem of his countryman, Des 
Cartes. T7. x | 
A | | Thoſe 
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Thoſe who had been engaged at Amſterdam, went by 
the way of Narva, which was at that time ſubject to 
While the cæar was thus buſied in tranſplanting the 
arts into his own country from England and Hol- 
Jand, the officers whom he had ſent to Rome and other 
2 of Italy, had likewiſe en ſeveral artiſts. 
General Sheremeto, who was at the head of his embaſſy 
into Italy, went from Rome to Naples, and from thence 
to Venice and Malta. In the mean time, the czar with his 
other ambaſſadors, proceeded to Vienna. After ſeeing 
the Engliſh fleets, and the dock-yards of Holland, he 
was deſirous of obſerving the military diſcipline of the 
Germans. Politicks had - likewiſe as great a ſhare in 
this journey; as the deſire of improvement. The em- 
peror was the czar's natural ally againſt the Turks, 
Peter had a private interview with Leopold. The two 
monarchs converſed tagether ſtanding, to avoid the 
trouble of ceremony, x. 12012 
Nothing remarkable occurred during his ſtay at Vi- 
enna, except the ancient feaſt of the hoſt and hoſteſs, 
which Leopold revived upon the czar's account, it having 
been diſuſed during the whole of his reign. This en- 
tertainment, which is called murtebaſt, is celebrated 
in the following manner. The emperor is hoſt, and 
the empreſs lioſteſs; the king of the Romans, the arch- 
dukes and the archducheſſes, are commonly their aſ- 
ſiſtants; and entertain at their inn people of all na- 
tions, who come dreſſed after the — ancient faſhion 
of their ſeveral countries. The perſons who are in- 
vited to the feaſt, draw tickets by lot: on each of theſe 
tickets is written the name of the nation, and the cha- 
rafter: they are to repreſent. One for inſtance draws 
a-ticker for a Chineſe mandarin, another for a Tarta- 
xian mirza, a Perſian fatrap, or a Roman ſenator : a 
Princeſs may in the ſame. manner be a milk-maid or a 
gardener's wife; and a prince, a peaſant or a com- 
mon ſoldier. The hoſt and hoſteſs, with their family, 
wait at table. Such was the ancient inſtitution“; but 
Ihe Peterſburgh, and Le Fort's M Ss. 
2 | | — 
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upon this occaſion, Joſeph king of the Romans, and 
The edits of Traun, repreſented ancient Egyptians: 
the archduke Charles and the counteſs of Walſtein, 
figured as Flemings of the time of Charles V. The 
archducheſs Mary Elizabeth and the count of 


Traun, were habited as Tartars; the archducheſs Jo- 


ſephina and count Worklaw, appeared in . Perſian 
dreſſes ; the archducheſs Mariamne and prince Maxi- 
milian of Hanover, in the character of North Hol- 
land peaſants. Peter was dreſſed like a Friefland boor; 
and all who converſed with him, addrefſed him in that 
character, talking to him at the ſame time of the 

reat czar of Muſcovy. Theſe circumſtances are tri- 

ing; but every thing that revives the remembrance 
of ancient manners, 1s in ſome degree deſerving of be- 
Peter was preparing to leave Vienna, in order to 
complete his inſtruction at Venice, when he received 
intelligence of an inſurre&ion that had lately broke 
out in his dominions. TION" 


i . 7 9 | | 2 
NOHA n. 


'4 Conſpiracy puniſhed.—The Corps of Strelitzes aboliſhed. 
— Alterations in Cuſtoms, in Manners,. in the State, 
and in the Church. | | 


HE car at his departure had provided againſt 
every incident, even that of rebellion, The 
great and uſeful things he was doing forghis country, 

proved the very cauſe of this inſurrection. 
Some of the old boyards, who were attached to the 
ancient cuſtoms, and feveral prieſts, who conſidered 
the new ones as little better than ſacrilege, were the 
firſt promoters of the diſturbance, The old faction of 
the princeſs Sophia, began to rouze itſelf anew. We 
are told, that one of her ſiſters, who was confined with 
her in the ſame monaſtery, did not a little contribute 
to foment a revolt. Reports were induſtriouſſy pro- 
| pagated, 
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ted, concerning the danger that was to be feared 
ba ee of ſo N foreigners. to in- 
the nation. In. ſhort, who would imagine, 
that the permiſſion Peter had given to import tobacco 
2 . in ſpite of the clergy = res one of the 
| motives of the — ' Superſtition, which 
in 5 part of the 1 is ſo fatal a_ſcourge, and fo 
dear to the multitude, ſpread itfelf 3 e Ruſſian 
pulace to the ſtrelitzes, who were diſperſed on the 
8 of Lithuania. They aſſembled, and marched 
towards Moſcow, with the deſign of placing the prin- 
| on Sophia on the throne, and preventing the return of 
a czar, who had violated the cuſtoms; of the empire, 
by preſuming to travel into foreign countries Te in- 
ſtruction. The troops commanded b ory nerals 
Shein and Gordon, being better l the 
ſtrelitzes, defeated them about fifteen. leagues from 
Moſcow. But this ſuperiority of a foreign general over 
the ancient militia, in which-ſeveral of the citizens of 
oſcow were enrolled, irritated the nation ſtill more. 
In order to quell theſe ſeditions, the czar ſet out pri- 
vately from Vienna, -pailed-through Poland, ſaw king 
Auguſtus incognito, with whom he concerted mea- 
ſures to extend his dominions on the ſide of the Bal- 
tick, and at length reached Moſcow t, where he ſur- 
prized Fyery body with his preſence. He began with 
rewarding the troops who had defeated the ftrelitzes ; 
the priſons were full of thoſe unhappy wretches. If 
their crime was great, their puniſhment was. ſo alc 
Their chiefs, with ſeveral of their officers and 2 — 
prieſts,” were condemned to death . Some were broke 
upon the wheel, and two women were buried alive. 
Two thouſand of the ſtrelitzes were executed, ſome of 
whom were hung round the walls of the city, and the 
reſt executed in different manners ; their dead bo- 
dies were expoſed. for two days on the high roads, and 
icularly about the convent in which the two prin- 
celles, Sophia and Eudoxia were confined. _ Columns of 
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ſtone were erected, on which their crimes and their 
puniſhments, were engrayen. A great number of them 
who) had wives and children at Moſcow, were diſ- 
perſed with. their families in Siberia, in che kingdom 
of Aſtracan, and in the country about: Aſoph ; by 
which means, their puniſhment was. at leaſt rendered 
uſeful to the ſtate, as they ſerved to clear and people 
tracts of land, that were in want of inhabitants and 
cultivation. 2 wr 200 ir YIRT1 . F ih 
Perhaps, if the czar had not thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary. to make ſo terrible an example, he wou 
have employed ſome of the ſtrelitzes upon the publi 
works, inſtead of putting them to death, and of courſe 
ſuffering them to be loſt hoth to him and the ſtate, 
The lives of men ought to be deemed, of great value, 
eſpecially in a country where population required the 
utmoſt attention of the ſovereign; but he deemed it 
neceſſary to aſtoniſh, and completely ſubdue the ſpirit 
of the nation, by the parade and the multitude of ex- 
ecutions, The whole corps of ſtrelitzes, which not 
one of his predeceſſors had once dared to diminiſh, 
was broke for ever, and their name aboliſhed. This 
change was effected without the leaſt refiſtance, becauſe 
he had prepared himſelf for it. The ſultan of the 
Turks, Oſman, as we have already obſerved, was de- 
ſed and aſſaſſinated in the ſame century, only for 
. iven cauſe to the janizaries to ſufpect, that he 
deſigned to leſſen their number. Peter was more for- 
tunate, becauſe the meaſures he had taken were more 
prudent, |; A few inconſiderable regiments, were now 
all that remained of this numerous militia of the ſtre- 
litzes, and theſe were no longer dangerous; ſtill, how- 
ever, they preſerved their old ſpirit, and revolted once 
more at Aſtracan in 1705, but were ſoon brought to 
order again. 5 192 
The ſeverity diſplayed by Eeter in this affair of ſtate, 
was more than equalled by the humanity he evinced 
ſome time afterwards, when he loſt his favourite Le 
Fort, who was carried off by an untimely fate “, at 
22 * March 12, 1699, N. S. Fe. 
| the 
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the age of ſix and forty. The czar paid him the ſame 
funeral honours as are uſually beſtowed on great ſo- 
vereign princes ;\ he himſelf aſſiſted in the ' proceſſion, 
with a pike in his hand, marching after the captains in 
the of lieutenant, which he held in the deceaſed 
general's regiment; hereby teaching his -nobility how 
to reſpect merit and military rank. 
It appeared clearly after Le-Fort's death, that the 
changes in the ſtate were not owing to him, but to the 


czar himſelf, who had indeed been confirmed in his 


projects by his converſation with Le Fort, but who had 
conceived and executed them all without his aſſiſtance. 
Peter had no ſooner aboltſhed-the ſtrelitzes, than he 


formed regular regiments on the German model; they 


were cloathed in a ſhort uniform, inſtead of the long 
inconvenient dreſs they uſed to wear before; their ex- 
erciſe was more regular. The Preobazinſky guards 
were already formed ; they had taken this name from 
the firſt company of fifty youngiperſons, who had been 
trained up by the czar in his younger days in his re- 
treat at Preobazinſky, at the time when his ſiſter So- 
phia eee the ſtate; the other regiment of guards 
was likewiſe eſtabliſhed. ne Tad EN ob | 


As the czar had himſelf paſſed through the loweſt 


ranks in the army, he was determined that the ſons of 
his boyards and knezes, ſhould begin with ſerving as 
ſoldiers before they were made officers. He ſent ſome of 
them on board his fleet at Woronitz and Aſoph, where 
they were obliged to ſerve an apprenticeſhip: as com- 
mon ſeamen. No perſon dared to diſpute the orders 
of a maſter, who had himſeif ſet the example. The 
Engliſh and Dutch artificers were employed in equip- 
ping this fleet for ſea, in making ſluices, in Fe ey 
ing docks for careening the ſhips, and in reſuming the 
great work of forming a communication between the 
Fanais and the Wolga, which had been laid afide by 
Brakel the German. About this time likewiſe, the 
czar's intended reformations in his council of ſtate, in 
the finances, in the church, and even in ſociety itſelf, 
were begun, , ; ; | 
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The finances were adminiſtered nearly in the ſame.. 
manner as in Turkey; each boyard paid a ſtipulated 
ſum for his eſtates, which he raiſed upon the peaſants 
his vaſſals; the czar appointed burghers and burgo- 
maſters to be his receivers. Theſe people were not 
powerful enough to arrogate to themſelves the right of 

aying into the exchequer only ſuch ſums as they 
ould think fit. This new adminiſtration of the re- 
venue, was what coſt him the moſt trouble ; for he was 
obliged to try more than ane method, before he could 
determine upon a proper one. | . 1 

The reformation in the church, which is every where 
conſidered as ſo difficult and dangerous, was not ſo 
to him. The patriarchs had ſometimes oppoſed the 
authority of the ſovereign, as well as of the ſtrelitzes; 
Nicon with inſolence, Joachim, one of Nicon's ſuc- 
ceſſors, in an artful way. The biſhops had claimed a 
power of life and death, a privilege totally repugnant 
to the ſpirit of religion, and to good government: 
this uſurped power, which had been of long ſtanding, 
was now taken from them. The patriarch Adrian dy- 
ing at the latter end of this century, Peter declared 
there ſhould be no other. This dignity therefore was 
entirely aboliſhed, and the great income belonging to 
it annexed to the publick revenue, which ſtood in need 
of ſuch an addition. The czar, it is true, did not ſtyle 
himſelf the head of the Ruſſian church, as the kings 
of Great-Britain have done in regard to England; yet 

in fact, he was not leſs an abſolute maſter over it, as 
the ſynods did not dare to diſobey a deſpotick ſovereign, 
or to diſpute with a prince, who was better informed 
than themſelves. | ** | 

It is ſufficient for us to caſt our eyes on the preamble 
to the edict iſſued in 1721, containing his eccleſiaſtical 
regulations, to perceive that he acted as a legiſlator 
and maſter. It is conceived in the following terms: 
© We ſhould conſider ourſelves as guilty of ingrati- 
e tude toward the Almighty, if after having reformed 
te the military and Tivil powers, we ſhould neglect the 
- . © ſpiritual. For theſe reaſons, in imitation of the moſt 
B b © ancient 
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«ancient monarchs, who have been celebrated for 
ce their piety, we have taken upon us to give the ne- 
ce ceffary regulations to the clergy. It is true, he eſtab- 
liſhed a ſynod for carry ing his ecclefiaftical laws into exe- 
cution,; but the members of this fynod were to begin 
their miniſtry by an oath written and ſigned by him- 
ſelf. This was an oath of obedience, the Bri of which 
was as follows: I ſwear to be a faithful and obe- 
cc dient ſervant, and ſubject to wy natural and true 
ce ſovereign, and to the auguſt ſucceſſors whom he 
e ſhall be pleaſed to nominate, in virtue of the indiſ- 
e putable right he has of ſo doing: I acknowledge 
ce him to be the ſupreme judge of this ſpiritual col- 
ce lege; and I ſwear, by the God who ſees all things, 
ce that I underſtand and explain this oath, in the full 
ce force and ſenſe which the words preſent to thoſe who 
read or hear it.” This is a much ftronger oath, than 
that of the ſupremacy in England. The Ruſſian mo- 
narch, it is true, was not one of the fathers of the ſy- 
nod, but he dictated their laws; and though he did 
not touch the holy cenſor, he directed the hands that 


WIE e 
While this great work was in contemplation, he 
thought that in a country like his, which ſtood in need 
of being peopled, the celibacy of the monks was re- 
zuUgnant to nature and the publick good. The ancient 
cuſtom of the Ruſnian church, was for the ſecular clergy 
to marry at leaſt once in their lives; they were even 
obliged to do ſo; and formerly, when they had loſt 
their wives, they ceaſed to be prieſts. But Peter 
eſteemed it dangerous, to ſuffer a multitude of young 
people of both ſexes to make avow of living uſeleſs in 
a cloiſter, and at the expence of fociety ; he therefore 
ordered, that no one ſhould be allowed to embrace a 
monaſtick life, till they were fifty years old; which is 
an age, at which mankind are ſeldom ſubject to a 
temptation of this fort ; and he forbad any perſon, of 
what. age ſoever, to be admitted, who was inveſted 
with any publick employment. | 


This 


prieſthood are obliged. to ſtudy. 
One of the moſt neceſſary alterations was the aboli- 
tion, or at. leaſt the mitigation of the three lents, an 
ancient ſuperſtition of the Greck church, and as per- 
nicious to thoſe who were engaged in publick works, 
and eſpecially to the ſoldiery, as the old ſuperſtition of 
the Jews, . not fighting on the ſabbath-day was to 
that people. Peter therefore diſpenſed with his troops 
and workmen at leaſt, obſerving theſe lents ; in which, 
though they were not permitted to eat, they generally 
uſed to get drunk. He even diſpenſed with their faſt- 
ing on meagre days, and obliged the chaplains of his 
fleet and army to ſet the example, which they did with- 
out any difficulty. 7 
The calendar was another important object. For- 
merly, in every country upon earth, the year was re- 
gulated by the chiefs of religion, not only on account 
of the feaſts, but becauſe in ancient times aſtronom 
was underſtood only by the prieſts. Among the Ruſ- 
ſians, the year began on the firſt of September. The 
Czar ordered that in 8 ſhould begin on the * 
N B b 2 * 0 
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of January, as in our part of Europe. This alteration 
was appointed to take place in the year 1700, at the 
beginning of the century, which he celebrated by a 
Jubilee. and other grand ſolemnities. The common 
people wondered, how the czarſhould be able to change 
the courſe of the ſun. Some obſtinate perſons, per- 
ſuaded that God had created the world in September, 
continued the old ſtyle ; but the alteration was adopted 
in all the, publick offices, in the courts of chancery, 
and in a ſhort time throughout the empire. Peter did 
not adopt the Gregorian calendar, becauſe the Engliſh 
mathematicians had rejected it; but which muſt, ne- 
vertheleſs, be one day admitted in every country. 
Ever ſince the fifth century, the period at which the 
Ruſſians firſt became acquainted with the uſe of let- 
ters, they had been uſed to write upon rolls: made at 
firſt of the bark of trees, or of parchment,” and after- 
wards of paper. The czar was obliged to publiſh an 
_ edict, enjoining his ſubjects to write only after our 
manner. The reformation extended to every thing. 
Marriages in Ruſſia had till then been made in the 
fame manner as in Turkey and Perſia, where the bride 
is not ſeen by the bridegroom till the contract is ſign- 
ed, and they can no longer recede from their engage- 
ment. This may be a good cuſtom in thoſe countries 
where polygamy is eſtabliſned, and where the women 
are always ſhut up; but it muſt be bad in thoſe, where 
2 man is allowed only one wife, and where diyorces 
are rare. SBS; | > 
Peter was deſirous of accuſtoming his ſubjects to the 
manners and cuſtoms of the nations he had viſited in 
his travels, and from which he had taken the maſters 
who were now inſtructing them. 1 

It ſeemed neceſſary, that the Ruſſians ſhould not be 
Jreſſed in a different manner from thoſe who were teach- 
ing them the arts; an averſion for ſtrangers being too 
natural to mankind, and too much encouraged by 1 
difference of dreſs. The full dreſs, which at that 
time partook of the Poliſh, Turkiſh, and ancient 
Hungarian faſhions, was, as we have already — 
ä : : 1 c 
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ed, very noble; but the dreſs of the burghers and 
lower ſort of people, reſembled the jackets folded 
round the waiſt, that are ſtill given to the poor in ſome 
of our r In general, the robe was formerly 


the dreſs of all nations, as requiring the leaſt trouble 


and art; the beard was ſuffered to grow for the ſame 


reaſon. The czar met with no difficulty in introducing 
our mode of dreſs, and the cuſtom of ſhaving W 
0 


his courtiers; but the common people were not 
tractable, and he found it neceſſary to lay a tax on long 
coats and beards. Patterns of cloſe-bodied coats were 


hung up at the gates of the city, and whoever refuſed 


to pay the tax, were obliged to ſubmit to have their 
robes ſhortened, and their beards ſhaved. All this 


was done with an air of pleaſantry, and this pleaſantry 


| prevented ſedition. 


The aim of all legiſlators, has been to render man- 


kind ſociable; but to effect this end, it is not ſufficient 
that they are collected together in towns, there muſt be 
a mutual intercourſe of civility; this intercourſe ſweet- 


ens all the bitterneſs of life. The czar therefore in- 
troduced thoſe aſſemblies, which by the Italians are ſtyled 
ridotti, a term that has been very improperly tranſlated 
into French, by the word redoute. He invited to theſe 


aſſemblies the ladies of his court, with their daughters, 


who were all to be dreſſed after the manner of the ſouth- 


ern nations of Europe. He even drewup the regulations 


that were to be obſerved at theſe ſocial entertainments ; 
ſo that even to the introduction of good breeding among 
his ſubjects, all was his own work, and that of time. 
That his ſubjects might reliſh theſe innovations the 
better, he aboliſhed the word golut, flave, which the 


' Ruſſians made uſe of when they addreſſed their ſove- 


reign, or preſented any petition to him; and ordered, 


- that, for the future, they ſhould make uſe of the word 


raab, which ſignifies ſubject. This little alteration could 


not leſſen the obedience, though it tended to conciliate 
the affection of his ſubjects. Every month produced 


attention fo far, as to W N poſts to be erected 
, | 3 IF 


* 


ſome new inſtitution or change. He even carried his 


- GN 
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on the road between N and Woronitz, to ſerve as 
mile- ſtones at every verſt, or in other words, at the 
"diſtance of every ſeven Wal paces; and ordered a 
Find of caravanſeras to be built at the end of every 
twentieth verſt. Ig 
While he was extending b cares in \ this.i manner to 
he common people, to che merchants, and to travel- 
ers, he thoug t fit to introduce; ſomething g ſplendid into 
is court; for, though averſe to pomp in his own per- 
Jon, he deen 24 it neceflary in chöle about him. In 
Imitation therefore. of thoſe orders with Which all the 
"courts of Evrop Ee abound, he inſtituted the order of 
oh Andrew — 50lovin, who ſucceeded Le Fort in the 
dignity of Pigh admiral, was the firſt knight of this 
order. Mig Wc of being admitted into it, was 
acted as. a high reward, It was a fort of badge, 
1755 entitled the bearer of it to be reſpected by the Peo- 
"ple. Such a mark of honour coſts a ſovereign nothing 
55 flatters the KIFlove of a ſubject, without rendering 
"him powerful. $4 
. All theſe uſeful innovations were received with applauſe 
by the wiler part of his ſubſects; and the complaints of thoſe 
15 
Who were attached to the ancient cuſtoms, were, ſtifled 
by the acclamations of men of a rational way of thinking. 
While Peter was beginning this new creation in the 
"interior part, of his dominions, an advantageous truce 
"with the Turks enabled him to extend his territories 
on another fide. Muſtapha II. after being defeated by 
prince Eugene at the battle of Zanta, in 1697, loſ- 
ing the Morea, which, had been taken from him by 
"the Venetigns, and unable to defend Aſoph, found him- 
"ſelf obliged to make peace with all his conquerors. 
"This peace was concluded at Carlowitz t, between Pe- 
' terwaradin and Salankamon, places rendered famous 
by his defeats. Temiſwaer was made the boundary of 
"the German poſſeſions, and of the Ottoman dominions. 
aminieck was reſtored to the Poles; the Morea, and 
Tome towns in Dalmatia that Rad been taken by the 


Dre 


bogs 3 23 10. 1698. We uren follow the new fyle. V. lan. 
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Venetians, 


* 


_ Venetians, continued for ſome time in their hands, and 
Peter I. remained maſter of Aſoph, and of the forts 
. built in its neighbourhood. It was hardly poſſible for 
the czar to enlarge his dominions on the fide of che 
Turks, whoſe forces, though before divided, were now 
united, and of courſe would have fallen upon him. 
His naval deſigns were too extenſive for the Palus 
Meeotis. The ſettlements on the Caſpian Sea would 
not admit of a fleet of ſhips of war; he therefore turn- 

ed his views towards the Baltick Sea, but without 
abandoning his naval eſtabliſnments on the Tanais and 

: Wolga. an * 2 nd | 


CHAP. XI. 
War cpith Sweden.—Battle of Narva. 


M Grand ſcene was now beginning to be diſ- 

| A played on the frontiers of Sweden. One of . 
the prineipal cauſes of all the reyolutions which hap- 
pened from Ingria as far as Dreſden, and which for 
the ſpace of eighteen years laid ſo many countries waſte, 
was the abuſe of the ſupreme power by Charles XI. king 
of Sweden, father of Charles XII. We cannot repeat this 

fact too often, as it concerns every crowned head, and 
the ſubjects of every nation. Almoſt all Livonia, with 
the whole of Eſthonia, had been ceded by Poland to 
Charles XI. king of Sweden, who ſucceeded Charles X. 
preciſely at the time of the treaty of Oliva: it was 
given up in the uſual manner, with a reſervation of all 
its — — Charles XI. ſhewed but little regard to 
them. John Reinhold Patkul, a Livonian gentleman, 
came to.Stockholm in 1692, at the head of fix depy- 
ties from the province, to carry their complaints to 
the foot of the throne, couched in reſpectful, but ſtrong 
terms. Theſe deputies, inſtead of being anſwered, 


Norberg, who'was 5 and confeſſor to Charles XII. ſays 


in his Hiſtory, that he had the inſolence to complain of oppreſ- 
ſions, ind that he was condemned to loſe his honour and his 


life.“ This is ſpeaking like the prieſt of deſpotiſm. He ought 
to have remarked, that no one can deprive a citizen of his honour 

for doing his duty. V. . 9 
14 | were 
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were ſent topriſon, and Patkul was condemned toloſe his 
_ honour and his life; but he loſt neither, for he made his 
. eſcape, and remained for ſome. time in the country of 
Vaud, in Switzerland. Being afterwards informed that 
Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, had promiſed at his acceſ- 
_ fion to the throne of Poland, to recover the provinces 
- that had been taken from that kingdom, he haſtened 
to Dreſden to repreſent to that prince how eaſily he 
might retake Livonia, and revenge upon a king, only 
_ ſeventeen years of age, the loſſes that Poland had ſul. 
' tained by his anceſtors. . 
The czar Peter was at this very time thinking of 
ſeizing upon Ingria and Carelia. The Ruſſians had 
formerly been in poſſeſſion of thoſe provinces; but the 
Swedes had made themſelves maſters of them by force 
of arms, in the time of the falſe Demetrius's, and had 
continued to preſerye them by treaties: A new war 
and new treaties, might reſtore them again to Ruſſia. 
Patkul went from Dreſden to Moſcow, and by ſtimu- 
lating the two monarchs to avenge his FN caule, 
he cemented their union, and haſtened their prepara- 
tions for ſeizing the whole of the country to the eaſt 

and ſouth of Finland. | | 

At this very time Frederick IV. the new king of 
| Donnas, entered into a league with the czar and the 
ing of Poland, againſt the young Charles, who ſeem- 
ed unable to withſtand their united attack. Patkul had 
the ſatisfaction to beſiege the Swedes in Riga, the ca- 
pital of Livonia, and to direct the attack in quality of 

major-general. | | 
The czar marched about twenty thouſand men to- 
_ wards Ingria. It is true, that in this great army there 
were not above twelve thouſand good ſoldiers, and theſe 
were ſuch as he had diſciplined himſelf; namely, the 
two regiments of guards, and ſome few others; the 
reſt conſiſted of a militia indifferently armed, and of 
. ſome Coſſacks and Circaſſian Tartars; C3 he took with 
him an hundred and forty-five pieces of cannon. He 
laid ſiege to Narva, a little town in Ingria, which has 
y N 1 n 
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- convenient harbour; and it ſeemed very likely tha 
the place would ſoon ſurrender. | ; 
* Ne Europe knows how Charles XII. when not 
quite eighteen years old, made an attack on all 1285 
his enemies, one after the other, marched into * 
Denmark, put an end to the war in that kingdom in 
leſs than fix weeks, ſent ſuccours to Riga, obliged the 
enemy to raiſe the ſiege, and marched againſt the 
Ruſſians before Narva, through the midſt of ſnow and 
ice, in the month of November. 21 1 
The czar confiding in the certainty of taking the 
town, was gone to Novogorod, and had taken with him 
his favourite Menzikoff, who was at that time a lieu- 
tenant in the company of bombardiers in the regiment 
of Preobazinſki, and who afterwards became a field- 
marſhal and a prince; a man, whoſe ſingular fortune 
entitles him to be ſpoken of more at large in another 
part of our work. | | | 
Peter intruſted the command of his army, and his 
inſtructions for the ſiege, to the prince of Croy, a na- 
tive of Flanders, who had lately entered into his ſer- 
vice *. Prince Dolgorouky was commiſſary of the 
army. The jealouſy between theſe two chiefs, and the 
cuxar's abſence, were in part the cauſe of the unparal- 
leled defeat at Narva. Charles XII. having landed with 
his troops at Pernau in Livonia, in the month of October, 
advanced northward to Revel, and in theſe parts de- 
feated an advanced party of Ruſſians. He continued 
his route, and meeting with another body, beat that 
likewiſe. Thoſe who eſcaped, returned to the camp 
before Narva, and filled it with conſternation. They 
were at this time in the month of November, and 
Narva, though badly beſieged, was on the point of 
ſurrendering. The young king of Sweden had at that 
time with him not more than nine thouſand men, and 
could bring only ten pieces of cannon againſt the hun- 
dred and forty-five with which the Ruſſian intrench- 
ments were lined. All the accounts of that time, and 
all hiſtorians, without exception, agree in making the 
. ® See the Hiſtory of Charles XII. | 
number 
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* number 'bf-the Ruſſian army before Narva, amount to 
_  fourſcore- thouſand combatants. - Some of the papers 
I have been furniſned with fay ſixty, and others forty 
guſand ; be that as it may, it is certain that Charles 
had not quite nine thouſand, and that this battle was 
one of thoſe which prove, that ever ſince the battle of 
+ Arbela'*; the greateſt victories have often been gained 
by inferior numbers. tp 
Charles did not heſitate: a ſingle moment to attack 
with his little troop. this army, which was ſuperior 
"to his in number; and taking advantage of a high 
wind and a great fall of ſnow, which blew full in the 
faces of the Ruſſians, began an attack on their en- 
. trenchments, under cover of a few pieces of can- 
5 Jo. non advantageouſly poſted, The Ruſſians had 
not time to form themſelves in the midſt of this 
cloud of ſnow, that beat directly in their faces; and 
being expoſed to cannon they could not ſee, had no 
idea of the ſmallneſs of the number they had to oppoſe, 
The prince of Croy attempted to deliver his orders, 
but prince Dolgorouky refuſed to receive them. The 
Ruſſian officers roſe upon the German officers, and aſ- 
ſaſſinated the prince's ſecretary, with colonel Lyon, and 
ſeveral others. Every man quitted his poſt, and tu- 
mult, confuſion, and terror ſpread throughout the army. 
The Swediſh troops had nothing more to do, than to 
kill men who were flying. Some ran and threw them- 
ſelves into the river Narva, where great numbers were 
drowned ; the reſt threw down their arms, and fell upon 
their knees before the Swedes. The prince of Croy, 
general Allard, and the German officers, dreading the 
-mutinous Ruſſians more than the Swedes, came and 
+ 'furrendered themſelves to count Steinbok. The king 
of Sweden being now maſter of all the artillery, ſaw 
thirty thouſand of the vanquiſhed enemy at his feet, 
-laying down their arms, and filing off bareheaded be- 
fore him. The knez Dolgorouky, and all the other 


A city of Aſſyria, (now called Curdeſtan) near which the de- 
ciſive battle was fought between Alexander the Great and Da- 
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Muſcovite generals, came and ſurrendered themſelves 
to Rim, as the Germans had done; but did not leath, 
till after their furrender, chat they had been conquered 
"by eight thouſand men. Amongſt the priſoners was 
the ſon of the King of Georgia, Who was Tent to Stock- 
"Holm; he was called Mitteleſki Czarowitz, or the fon 
"of a czar; a new proof this, that the title of Czar, or 
Tzar, does not derive its origin from the Roman Cæſars. 
On the ſide of Charles XII. there were not more than 
twelve hyndfred* mien ſlain in this battle. The czar's 
journal, which has been ſent to me from Peterſburgh, 
ſays, that including the ſoldiers killed during the ſiege 
of Narva, and in the battle, and thoſe who were drown- 
ed in their flight, he loſt only fix thouſand men. The 
ſudden panick, and want of diſcipline therefore, did 
every thing on that day; The priſoners of war were 
four times more numerous than their conquerors, and, 
if we may believe Norberg *, count Piper, who was 
afterwards taken priſoner By the Ruſſians, reproached 
them, that the number of their people made priſoners 
at that battle, was eight times greater than that of the 
whole Swediſh army. If this fact was true, the Swedes 
muſt have made ſeventy thouſand priſoners. This is 
ſufficient to let us ſee, how ſeldom writers are well in- 
formed of particular circumſtances. One thing, how- 
ever, equally ſingular and indiſputable, is, that Charles 
permitted half of the Ruſſian ſoldiers to return home 
diſarmed, and the other half to repals the river with 
their arms. This ſtrange preſumption reſtored troops 
to the czar, that being afterwards well diſciplined, be- 
came redoubtable f. 
The king of Sweden obtained all the advantages that 
could be derived from a complete victory; immenſe 
magazines, tranſports laden with proviſions, poſts eva- 
Ha P. 449, of the firſt volume of the 4to edition printed at the 
ague, ' 
{ The chaplain Norberg pretends that the Grand Turk, immedi- 
ately after the battle of Narva, wrote a congratulatory letter to the 
king of Sweden, in theſe terms: The ſultan Baſſa, by the grace 


* of God, &c. to Charles XII. &c.” The letter is dated from the 
zra of the Treation of the world. V. 
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--cuated or taken, the whole country at the diſpoſal of 
the Swedes; theſe were the fruits of his good cy 
Narva being now delivered, the remains of the Ruſſian 
troops not able to ſhew themſelves, and the whole 
country open as far as Pleſkow, the czar ſeemed to be 
deprived of all reſources for carrying on the war; and 
Charles XII. having in leſs than a twelvemonth over- 
come the monarchs of Denmark, Poland, and Ruſſia, 

was conſidered as the greateſt man in Europe, at a time 
- when others hardly preſume to aſpire at reputation. But 

Peter, whoſe unſhaken conſtancy formed a ſtriking part 
of his character, was not to be diſcouraged in any of 

his projects. | od 51 
A Ruflian biſhop compoſed a prayer to St. Nicho- 

las 4, on account of this defeat, and it was made uſe of 

throughout Ruſſia. This compoſition, which ſerves to 
ſnew the ignorance of the times, and the profound ig- 
norance from which Peter delivered his country, ſays, 
amongſt other things, that the enraged and horrible 

Swedes were ſorcerers, and complains that the ſaint 

had entirely abandoned the Ruſſians. The Ruſſian 

biſhops of the preſent day, would certainly not compoſe 

_ ſuch pieces as this; and, without any offence to St. 

Nicholas, the people ſoon perceived that Peter was the 

perſon the moſt proper to be applied to. . 


2 This prayer is printed in moſt of the journals and hiſtories of 
thoſe times, and may be found in the Hiſtory of Charles XII. king 
of Sweden. V. % | 
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The Czar's Reſources after the Battle of Narva. bat 
Diſaſter entirely repaired. — Victory obtained by Peter 
near the ſame Place. Ye Perſon who was afterwards 
Empreſs, taken at the ſtorming of a Town,—Peter's 
_ Succeſſes, — His Triumph at Moſcow *. 


IHE czar havingquitted his army before Nar- | 
. va, towards the cloſe of November 1700, in * . 
order to go and concert matters with the king of Poland, 
received, on his way, the news of the victory gained by 
the Swedes. His firmneſs in every emergency was 
equal to the intrepid and obſtinate valour of Charles 
XII. He deferred his intended conferrence with Au- 
guſtus, and haſtened to repair the diſordered ſtate of 
his affairs. The . remains of his army were 
collected together at Great Novogorod, and from thence 
they proceeded to Pleſkow, on the lake Peipus. 
To be able to ſtand on the defenſive, after ſo ſevere 
a check, was certainly no little matter: © I am aware, 
cr ſaid the czar, that the Swedes will for a long time 
ce have the advantage of us, but at length they will 
© teach us to conquer them.“ | | 

Peter, after having provided for the preſent emer- 
gency, and ordered recruits to be raiſed on every ſide, 
haſtened to Moſcow, in order to ſuperintend the caſt- 
ing of cannon. He had loſt all his own before Narva. 
There being a want of metal, he took the bells from 
the churches and monaſteries. This action certainly 
afforded no appearance of ſuperſtition; nor on the other 
hand, could it be conſidered as a mark of impiety. 
With theſe bells were made an hundred large cannon, 
an hundred and forty-three field-pieces, from three to 
ſix pounders, with a great number of mortars and 
hautbitzers, all of which the czar ſent to Pleſkow, In 


* This and the following chapters are taken entirely from tie 
Journal of Peter the Great, ſent from Peterſburgh. 
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other countries the ſovereign orders, and others exe- 
cute; but at that time, Peter was obliged to ſee every 
thing done himſelf. While he was haſtening theſe pre- 
paragon, he, 10 0 otiated with the king of Denmark, 
onde urniſh him with We re want of 
gen Nes of cavalry; an engagetdent which 
1 Wd: G4 not dare to fulfil. 


Phi treaty was no ſooner fi ned than the czar haſt- 
- enced back towards the theatre of-the war, after _ 


a conference with king Au uſtus rs 1 
frontiers of Courland and Lithuania. The ae fo 


10 


it neceſſary to confirm this prince in a Felon bf 


carrying on the War againſt Ente dat the fame 
time to engage the diet of Poland to Liter inte N 
is Well known, that a king of Poland is only the head 


. of a republick.” "The czar had. the advantag 8 bins 


always obeyed, but a king of Poland, a Ki Eng- 
land, and at preſent a. King of Sweden 7, are $f wr ged 
to negotiate with their ſubjects. Patkul and 4 Toh 
Poles, who were in the intereſt of their ſovereign, were 
preſent at this interview. Peter promiſed 10 blidies, 
and five and twenty. thouſand men; Lithua 7 0 to be 


5 reſtored to Poland, 1 in caſe” the diet would unite with 


nei ſovereign, and aſſiſt them in Tecovering this pro- 
vince. Fear had a greater effect on the diet” than the 
czar's propoſals; for the Poles thought their liberties 
equally in danger from the Saxons and Ruſſians, and 
they were ſtil] more, afraid of Charles XII. The ma- 
Jority of the aſſembly therefore came to 2 reſolution 

dt to ſerve their King, and not to fight.” 

\The king of Poland's partizans became exaſperated 
againſt the oppoſite party, ſo that the intention of 

uguſtus to reſtore a conſiderable province to Po- 


land, became the ſource of a civil war. 


ry . 


The czar then found only an impotent ally in 
king Auguſtus, and a feeble ſuccour in the Saxon 

ops. The terror ſpread on every ſide by the king of 
Need, reduced Peter to the 2 of un FRY 
on his own ſtrength. 


+ See the note in page 356. 
Aer 
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After having travelled from Moſcow to Oo C 
land with the utmoſt expedition, in order to den 
confer with Auguſtus, he haſtened back fm 
Courland to Moſcow, to. fulfil his engagements with-. 
out-loſs of time: and actually diſpatched prince, Rep- 
nin with four thouſand men to Riga, on the banks of 
the Dwina, where the Saxons were at that time en: 
trenched. 1507. 132 ccc r ee 
The general conſternation Was increaſed by Jae”: 
the king of Sweden's paſſing the Dwina in ſpite, - © 
of the Saxons, who were advantageouſly. poſted on the 
oppoſite fide, and gained a compleat victory over 
them; after which, without a moment's. delay, h 
made himſelf maſter of Courland, marched. into Li- 
thuania, and encouraged the Poliſh faction that op- 
poſed king Auguſtus. 412145 44 4 
Peter, notwithſtanding all theſe diſcouraging cir- 
cumſtances, fill perſevered in his ' deſigns. General 
Patkul, who had been the ſoul of the conferences at 
Birza, and who had engaged in his ſervice, procured 
him ſome German officers, diſciplined his troops, and 
ſupplied the place of general Le Fort. He might even 
be ſaid to have brought to perfection, what the other 
had only begun. The czar ordered relays of horſes to 
be provided for all the officers, and even for the Ger- 
man, Livonian, and Poliſh ſoldiers, who came to ſerve 
in his army; he likewiſe carefully inſpected every par- 
ticular relating to their arms, cloathing, and ſubſiſtence. 
On the borders of Livonia and Eſthonia, and to. the 
weſtward: of the province of Novogorod, is ſituated 
the great lake Peipus, into which the river Velika, 
after flowing through the ſouthern part of Livonia, 
empties itfelf. The river Naiova, that waſhes the 
walls of the town of Narva, near which the Swedes 
gained their celebrated victory, takes its riſe from the 
northern part of this lake, which is thirty-one leagues 
in length, and from twelve to fifteen in breadth. It 
was requiſite to keep a fleet there, to hinder the Swe- 
diſh ſhips from inſulting the province of Novagorod, 
andto be inceadineſs to make a deſcent upon their coaſts, 


but 
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but above all, to be a nurſery for ſeamen. The czar 
employed the whole of the year 1701, in conſtructing: 
on this lake an hundred half gallies, that were to carry 
about fifty men each : other armed boats were fitted 
out on lake Ladoga. He attended in perſon to direct 
all theſe operations, and ſet his new ſailors to work. 
Thoſe who had been ſtationed in 1697, on the Palus 
Mceotis, were now employed near the Baltick. Peter 
often quitted theſe works to viſit Moſcow, and his 
other provinces, in order to enforce the alterations he 
had already made, or to introduce new ones. 
The princes who have employed the leiſure hours of 
peace in erecting publick works, have acquired to 
3 themſelves a name; but that Peter, after the unfortu- 
| nate affair of Narva, ſhould perſiſt in his deſign of 
uniting the Baltick, Caſpian, and Black Seas, by means 
of canals, is a circumſtance attended with more real 
glory, than the gaining of a battle. It was in 1702, 
that he began to dig that deep canal, which extends 
from the Tanais to the Wolga. Other canals were to 
open a communication by means of lakes, between the 
Tanais and the Dwina, a river that empties itſelf into 
the Baltick near Riga. This ſecond project, however, 
was ſtill very remote, as Peter at that time was far 
from having Riga in his poſſeſſion. 55 
Charles was laying waſte Poland, while Peter was 
employed in procuring from Poland and Saxony, ſhep- 
herds and flocks of ſheep, in order to have wool fit 
for manufacturing good cloth at Moſcow ; he likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed manufactures of linen and paper; a num- 
ber of workmen, ſuch as ſmiths, braziers, armourers, 
and founders, were collected together by his orders, 
and the mines of Siberia ranſacked for ore. He was 
inceſſantly employed in enriching his dominions, and 
in defending them. Charles purſued the courſe of his 
victories, and left, as he imagined, a ſufficient body of 
troops on the frontiers of the czar's dominions, to ſe- 
cure all the poſſeſſions of Sweden. He had already 
formed the deſign of dethroning king er 
2 Rae 103 | 8 SRC? uad der- 
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afterwards of purſuing the czar with his victorious ar- 


my as far as Moſcow. 


There were ſeveral ſlight engagements this year be- 
tween, the Ruſſians and e The latter were not 
always ſucceſsful; and even thoſe in which they had 
the advantage, ſerved to improve the Ruſſians in the art 
of war. In ſhort, a year after the battle of Narva, 
the Czar's troops were ſo well diſciplined, that they 
defeated one of Charles's beſt generals. Peter at that 
time was at Pleſkow, and from thence detached nume- 
rous bodies of troops, on all fides to attack the Swedes. 
It was not, a foreigner, but a Ruſſian who defeated 
them. His general Sheremeto, by a ſkilful ma- 

nœuvre, made himſelf. maſter of ſeveral poſts [067 
near Derpt, belonging to Slippembac, the Swe- oy 
diſh general, and at length gained a complete victory 
over that officer himſelf. The Ruſſians for the firſt time, 
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Provinces who. reimbarked whenever they failed of 


Swedes, Were twice beaten in thoſe parts, near = 
Derpt, while they were victorious every where July. 
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tlie art of war, EP raight 160. Vds. formidable | to 
himſelf. 
buy. While the two powers were chus en; aged by 
land and fea in Livonia, Ingria, and I honia, 
the czar was infqrmed, that a Swediſh fleet was pre- 
paring to attack Oy he immediately march 
thither, and they were altoniſhed' to hear of his being 
on the borders of, the Frozen Sea, at a time When he 
was ſuppoſed to be at Moſcow. He put every thing 
into a ſtate of defence, prevented the defer drew 
he plan of a citadel, himſelf, called he N ew wins. 
aid the firſt one, returned to Moſcow, and 951 thence 
ta the ſeat of war. Charles made ſome progreſs in Po- 
land; and the Rufſians ady vanced into dern and, Livo- 
nia. Marſhal 7 4 marched to meet the Swedes, 
commanded I "phy Slippembac, | and Fefeated 
ught near the little river Embac, 
where he took from them ſix 1 colours and twenty 
jeces of cannon... _ Norberg f deaks of this action, as 
aying been fought on the uk of December 1701 q 
but the journal of Peter the Great, fixes it on che 19th | 
of July 1702. ann 
Au 6. Sheremeto marchiog. onwards, laid the whole 

* country under contribution, and took, the lit 
tle town of Mariembours rg, on the confines f Livonia 
and Ingria. There are leveral towns of this name in 
the north; but this, though it no longer exiſts, is 
more famous than all the others, by che adventure of 
che empreſs Catharine. . 

This little town haying Mrte dere at diſcretion; 
the Swedes, either inadvertently or by defign, ſer fire 
to the magazines. The Ruſſians, irritated at this; de- 
ſtroyed the place, and carried away all the inhabitants. 
Among the,number was a young, woman, by birth a 
Eivonian, Who had been educated, by a Lutheran mi- 
niſter of the town named Gluck, and who afterwards 

Che the ſoye yereign of thoſe who had taken ber pri- 
ſoner, ahd who - zoverned e Ruſſians Y ts. name of 
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he Ruſſians had been accuſtomed before this, to 
ſee private women raiſed to the throne; nothing was 
more common in theif country, and in all the Aſiatick 
kingdoms, than the marriage of fovercigus with their 
on ſubjects; but that a ſtranger, who had been taken 
priſoner in the ſacking of a town, ſhould become ab- 
lolute ſovereign of the empire into which ſhe was in- 
troduced as a captive, is an inſtance which fortune and 
merit never produced before in the annals of the 
world. u geg 

The ſucceſs of the Ruſſians in Ingria was equall 
great; their fleet of half gallies on lake Ladoga, oblige 
the Swediſn fleet to retreat to Wibourg, at one extre- 
mity of this great lake, from whence they could ſee 
the ſiege of Notebourg, at the other end, which the 
czar was carrying on by means of general Sheremeto. 
This was a much more important enterprize than was 
imagined, as it might open a communication with the 
Baltick Sea, an object Peter had conſtantly had in 
view 304070": 

Notebourg was a place ſtrongly fortified, ſituated on 
an iſland in the lake Ladoga, which it entirely commands; 
ſo that whoever is in poſſeſſion of this town, muſt be me ſ- 
ters of the river Neva, which empties itfelf into the 
ſea not far from thence; it was bombarded night 
and day, from the 18th of September to the 12th of 
October; at length the Ruſſians gave a general aſſault, 
by three breaches. The Swediſh garriſon was reduced 
to an hundred men only, capable of defending the 
place; and what is very aſtoniſhing, they did defend 
it, and obtained, even in the breach, an honour- Ogob. 
able capitulation ; what is more, colonel Slip- - © 
pembac who commanded in the place, refuſed to ſur- 
render, but upon condition of being permitted to ſent 
for two Swediſh officers from the neareſt fort, to ex- 
amine the breaches, and report to the king his maſter, 
that eighty-three men, who were all that were then left 
22 of bearing arms, and an hundred and fifty-ſix 
ſick and wounded, did not ſurrender to a whole army, 
till it was impoſſible for them to fight any longer, or to 
K es | preſerve 
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preſerve the place. This anecdote alone is ſufficient 
to ſhew, what ſort of enemies the czar had to contend 
with, and the neceſſity there was of all his efforts us 
his military diſcipline. | 

He diſtributed gold medals among his officers on 
this occaſion, and rewarded all the foldiers, but at the 
ſame time puniſhed a few who had run away durin 
the aſſault: their comrades ſpit in their faces and 1 
terwards ſhot. them, thus adding diſgrace to pant. 
ment. 

Notebourg was repaired, and its name changed to 
that of Shlufſelbourg, or the City of the Key, becauſe 
this place is, in fact, the key «4 Ingria and Finland. 
The; firſt governor was that Menzikoff, whom we for- 
merly mentioned, and who was now become an ex- 
cellent officer. Having ſignalized himſelf during the 
ſiege, he had merited this honour. His example tend- 
ed to encourage all who had merit, without the ad- 
vantages of birth. 

The czar, after this campaign of 1702, reſolved that 
Sheremeto and all the officers who had diſtinguiſhed 
Dees themſelves, ſhould enter Moſcow in triumph. 

7 

All the priſoners taken in this campaign, march- 
ed in the train of the conquerors; the Swediſh co- 
lours and ſtandards, together with the flag of the fri- 

ate taken on lake Peipus, were carried before them. 
| — himſelf aſſiſted in the preparations for this pom- 
pous ceremony, in the ſame manner as he had aſſiſted 
in the enterprizes it celebrated. 
.. Theſe ſolemnities were intended to inſpire emula- 
tion, otherwiſe they would have been vain and ridi- 
culous. Charles held every thing of this fort in con- 
tempt, and after the battle of Narva, equally deſpiſed- 
his enemies, their efforts and their triumphs. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Reformation at Ms . Further Steer — pundetion 
off Caving. e laben Nervs. | 


* 


\HE czar, during his ſhort day at Moſcow, les 

in the beginning of the winter 1703,” em- * 
— — himſelf in ſeeing all his new regulations put into 
execution, and in improving the civil as well as mi- 
litary government. Even his diverſions were calcu- 
lated to inſpire his ſubjects with a reliſſi for the new 
manner of living he had introduced among them. 
With chis view he invited all the boyards and their la- 
dies, to the marriage of one of his dwarfs: they were 
all required to appear dreſſed after the ancient faſhion; 
The repaſt ſerved up was like thoſe of the ſixteenth 
century. It was an old ſuperſtitious: notion, that no 
fire ſhould be lighted on the wedding-day, even in the 
moſt rigorous ſeaſon; this cuſtom was ſtrictly obſerved 
on this occaſion. Formerly the Ruſſians never drank 
wine, but only mead and brandy; no other liquors were 
allowed to be drank on this day. It was to no purpoſe 
that the gueſts made complaints, the czar anſwered jo- 
coſely, «© Your anceſtors uſed to live in this manner, old 
* cuſtoms are always the beſt.” This pleaſantry con- 
tributed, perhaps, not a little to correct thoſe who were 
continually war ache paſt times to the preſent ; at any 
rate, it would render their murmurings of little avail. 
There are ſtill ſeveral nations that ſtand in need of a 
ſimilar example, 

An eſtabliſhment of ſtill greater utility than any of 
the reſt, was that of a printing-houſe for Ruſſian and 
Latin types, the implements of which were all pro- 
cured from Holland. They immediately began - to 
print Ruſſian tranſlations of ſeveral books, on moral and 
ſcientifick ſubjects. Ferguſon eſtabliſhed ſchools for 
geometry, aftronomy, and navigation. 


* Taken from the Journal of 3 Great. 
C03 Another 
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Another inſtitution no leſs neceſſary, was that of a 
large hoſpital; not one of thoſe hoſpitals which en- 
courage idleneſs, and perpetuate poverty, but ſuch as 
the czar had ſeen at Amſterdam, where old people and 
children are employed in ſome kind of labour or other; 
and where all who are maintained in it are Ne 
uſeful to the ſtate. { 
He eſtabliſhed: „4 een ** had no 
| Pee put all thoſe new arts in motion, to which he gave 
birth in Moſcow, than he haſtened to Woronitz, _ 
he gave directinns for building! two eighty-gun ſhips, 
with long cradles, exactly fitted to the fides of che ſhip, 
to buy her up, and carry her, without riſk, over 
the ſhoals and banks of ſand that are met with about 
Aſoph; a: uſeful contrivance, nearly ſimilar to that 
uſed in Holland, for getring large iſs over the 
Pampus, | 3 30 
"After: making preparations: for an b 
March 
40. agnainſt the Turks, he haſtened to oppoſe the 
79 Swedes, and viſited Olonitz, à town ſituated be- 
tween the lakes Ladoga and Onega, where he was build- 
ing ſeveral ſhips. He had likewiſe eſtabliſhed a ma- 
nufactory of all-kinds of arms at this place, he te every 
thing bore the appearance of war, while at Moſcow 
were ſeen to flouriſh all the arts of peace. A mineral 
ſpring that was afterwards diſcovered at Olonitz, in- 
1 creaſed the reputation of that place. F rom Olonitz he 
went to fortify Shluſſelbourg. „ig ey: 

Wie have already ſaid, that he had reſolved. to paſs 
through all the military degrees : he was lieutenant of 
bombardiers under prince Menzikoſi, before that fa- 
| vourite was made governor of Shluſſelbuurg. He then 
| took the rank of captain, ang ſerved under marſhal 
Sheremeto. 


There was an important fortreſs named Nianiz, 
or Nya, | ſituated near the lake Ladoga, and at a 

ſmall diſtance only from the Neva. In order to ſe- 
cure his conqueſts, and favour his other deſigns, it 
was requiſite that he ſhould make himſelf maſter of 
this place; and to do this it was neceſſary, not only to 
Tons. SY beſiege 
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Ie nn 1 
beliege ix land, but alſo 0 revent any ſuccours 
de oaght? to it by ſea. The czar himſelf un- 
ed t eonckuct a number ** Parks filled with ſol- 
die and to keep of the Swediſh ſhips chat were bring- 
ing kapß plies. Sheremete conducted the entrench- 
ments, angt the citadel ſurrendered. Two Swediſh May 
veſſels hte arrived tos lite to relieve it, were at- 
tacked by the czar with his barks, and taken; We 
find it mentioned in his Journal, chat as a reward for 
his fervices, «the captain of bombardiers was created 
. knight of the order of St. Andrew; "wy CY Go- 
46 c jovin, the firſt knight of that order.” 

© Aﬀrex taking this fortreſs of Nya, the czar reſolved 
to build his city of Peterſburgh at the mouth of the 
Neva, u on the gulph of Finland. 

. affairs of king Auguſtus were become deſperate ; ; 

5 xeated victories of the Swedes. in Poland; had 
ened the oppoſite party, and even his friends 
at obliged him to diſmiſs about twenty thouſand Ruſ- 
'fians,” who had been ſent by the czar to reinforce his 
army. They pretended, by this ſacrifice, to deprive 
the malcontents of all pretext for uniting with the king 
of Sweden; but enemies are to be diſarmed only by 
force, and an appearance of weakneſs ſerves only to 
embolden them. Theſe twenty thouſand men that had 
been diſciplined by Patkul, were of great uſe in Livonia 
and Ingria, while Auguſtus was loſing his dominions. 
This reinforcement, and above all, the poſſeſſion of 
Nya, enabled Peter to found his new capital. 

It was in this deſert and 'marſhy ſpot of ground, 
which has a communication witk the main land only by 
2 'fingle road, that the czar laid the foundation“ of 
Peterſburgh, in the ſixtieth degree of latitude, and the 
forty-fourth and a half of longitude. The ruins of ſome 
of the! baſtions of Nya, were the firſt ſtones uſed in 
this foundation. 2 began ** building 2 fmall fort 
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alarmed at this eſtabliſhment, in the midſt of a_moraſs, 
inacceſſible to large ſnips; but it was not long before 
they ſaw the fortifications advancing, a city forming, 
and the little iſland of Cronſlot, ſituated oVer- againſt 
it, changed in 1704, into an impregnable fortreſs, 
under the cannon of which, even the greateſt fleets may 
ride with ſafety. | u. 


24 Wr 5 113. 7 II 
IThheſe works, which ſeemed to require a time of peace, 


were carried on in the midſt of war; and workmen of 
every kind came from Moſcow, Aſtracan, Caſan, and 
the Ukraine, to aſſiſt in erecting this new city. Nei- 


ther the difficulties of the ſoil, that was to be raiſed 


and rendered firm, the diſtance of the neceſſary ma- 
terials, the unforeſeen obſtacles that are inceſſantly 
ſtarting up in great undertakings of every kind ; nor, 
laſtly, the epidemical diſeaſes, which carried off a pro- 
digious number of workmen, could diſcourage the 
royal founder; and in the; ſpace of five months, 
there was really a city erected. It is true, indeed, 
that this. city was little better than a cluſter of huts, 
with only two brick-houſes, ſurrounded by, ram- 
parts; but this was all that was then neceſſary. Perſe- 
verance and time accompliſhed the reſt. In. leſs, than 
five months after the new city was founded, à Dutch 
ſhip came to trade there, the captain of which received 
Nov. handſome. preſents, and the Durch ſoon ſound the 


J ne Vay to Peterſburgh. 


While the czar was directing this colony, he did not 
omit to provide for its ſecurity, by making.. himſelf 
maſter of the neighbouring poſts.“ A-Swediſh colone] 
named Croniort, had. poſted himſelt an the river Seſtra, 
and from thence threatened the rifing town, Peter 
e marched. againſt him with his two regiments af 
Jah guards; defeated him, and obliged him to paſs the 
river. Alter having ſecured; the ſafety of his city, 
He repaired to Olonita, to give directions for building . 
veral ſmall ſhips, and returned to Pe terſburgh. un board 


| Seve. 2 frigate that had been built by his orders, taking 


ep 0 ö with him ſix tranſports for preſent ule, till the 
other eould be got read.. 2 


He 


ons” Jy . 


cow, in order to eſtabliſn inſenſibly, as. it were, 
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Ile ſtill continued favourably diſpoſed towards the 
king of Poland, to whom he ſent a reinforcement of 
twelye thouſand foot, and a ſubſidy of three hun- Nas 

dred thouſand rubles, a ſum” equal to about fif-  * 
teen hundred thouſand livres of our money *®. We 
"have already remarked, that his annual revenue did not 
exceed five millions of rubles, a ſum that would ſeem 
hardly ſufficient to defray the expences of his fleets 
and armies, and his new eſtabliſhments. He had 
almoſt at one and the ſame time fortified Novo- 
.gorod, Pleſkow, Kiow, Smolenſko, Aſoph, and Arch- 
angel, and had likewiſe founded a capital, yet he ſh 

found himſelf able to affiſt his ally with men an 

money. Cornelius le Bruine, a Dutchman, ho tra- 


velled about that time into Ruſſia, and with whom Pe- 


ter converſed, as he was accuſtomed to do with 
ſtrangers, ſays, that the czar aſſured him, that after all 
the expences of the war were defrayed, he ſhould ſtill have 
three hundred thouſand rubles in his coffers, 
That he might effectually ſecure his infant city of 
Peterſburgh from inſult, he went himſelf to ſound the 
depth of the ſea thereabouts, marked opt the ground 
upon which the fort of Cronſſot was to be erected, and 
"er making. the model of it in wood with. his own 
hands, left the execution of the work to Menzikoff. 
From thence, he went to paſs the winter at Moſ- — 
the alterations he had made in the laws, manners, 
and cuſtoms of his country, He regulated his finances, 
and put this department upon, a new footing; hgͥʒe 
accelerated, the yorks that were Carried on It the-179% 
Woronitz, at Aſopb, and in an harbour which he? 
had formed gn the Patus Mets, under the fore of 
neee ge ES 
The Pores beige Waraie?” Khir Al. Aba der to the 
rar to complain of all theſe preparations; Peter re- 
plied, that he was maſter in his own dominians, as well 
Cen er g N 
ag the Grand Seignior was in his; and that it was no in- 
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ꝓowWꝛer Elizine Sea. 
91855 Fry to Peterſburgh, and Andi ng þ his new 
Mx Citadel g "Groot Finiſhed; "ke fürniſned it with 
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255 Narys RE DE by the Ruſſians; both by 1 ſea 
brit. At Mee 1 and, what is more extraordinary, they 
P Jag e; to the city of Detpt in Efthonia at the 
me „ inthe; 
* WIE ga have 195155 that there was an univer- 
ity in erpt?. One gent founded there by Guf- 
Tabs Adolphus, but ie ha not rendered the city more 
mous 1 Devp t being Kno only by theſe two ſieges. 

Perer Was ee y going from one to the other, to 
halten ie attacks, and direct all the "operations. Slip: 
14 e, Swedilh general, was in the neighbour- 
Ol I Der with about five and twenty undred 

men. 

T he beltege ed were in momentary expectation of his 
throw uad; into the place. Peter on this occa- 
ſion, had recourſe os] ſtratagem of war, which deſerves 
to 7 imitated. He PR two re- 
* of infantry and, one: of cayalry, to o he furniſhed 


TY OY. 


-Swede 585 riet pretended Swedes. ack the trenches; 
= Ruffians 1 


by e d en made a e which the 


ed * 


ons: retende 
"heir 


| 1 one half of which x was Eine upon che ſpot, ae 


the Teſt made ſhift to get Back to tlie town. Slippem- 
bac arrived ſoon after, in order to relieve it, but was 


* 


11 entirely 
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entirely; defeated. At length Derpt was obliged: July 
to capitulate, at the moment when the cat was 5 


preparing to give a general aſſault, , W911 9457 


A conſiderable check which the Czar met with aboyt 
the; ſame time on the, fide gf his new gity;of Peterſ- 
burgh, did not prevent him either from going on With 


the works of that place, or from vigorouſſy proſecuting 


the ſiegeof Narva. He had ſent, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, both troops and money to king Auguſtus, who 
was on tlie point of being driven from his throne; both 
theſe ſupplies proved equally uſeleſs. The Ruſſians 
having joined the Lithuanians in the intereſt of Auguſ- 
tus, were entirely defeated in Courland by the Swediſh 
general Lewenhaupt. If the Swedes after this had 
directed their efforts towards Livonia, Eſthonia, 149 

and Ingria, they might have deſtroyed the czar's * 
new works, and blaſted all the fruits of his great enter- 
prizes. Peter was every day undermining the breaſt- 
work of Sweden, and Charles ſeemed to negle& the 
neceſſary reſiſtance, for the purſuit of a leſs advan- - 
tageous, though a more brilliant ſpecies of glory. 

A fingle Swediſh colonel at the head of his detach- 
ment, on the 12th of July 1704, had obliged the Po- 
liſh nobility to elect a new king, on the field of elec- 
tion, named Kolo, near Warſaw. A cardinal, primate 
of the kingdom, and ſeveral biſhops, ſubmitted to a 
Lutheran prince, notwithſtanding the menaces and ex- 
communications of the pope: every thing yielded to 
force. Every body knows the manner in which Sta- 
niſlaus Leczinſki was elected, and how Charles XII. 
obliged the greateſt part of Poland to acknowledge 
him as king. 1 | nh 
Peter, inſtead of abandoning the dethroned king, re- 
doubled his affiſtance in proportion to the misfortunes 
of his ally; and while his enemy was making kings, he 
beat the Swediſh generals one after another in Ehſtoni; 
and Ingria, and from thence repaired to the fiege 7” 
Narva, where he gave directions for a general aſſault. 
There were three baſtions, famous at leaſt for their 
names, called Victory, Honour, and Glory. The'czar 
CO” OE * * 2 


— — 
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carried them all three ſword in hand. The beſiegers 
entered into the town, Pillaged it, and exerciſed all 
thoſe cruelties which at that time were but too cuf- 
"tomaty between the Ruſſians and Swedes. 
2 On: this" occaſion Peter afforded an exam ls, 
Ang that ought to have conciliated the affections ob all 
his new ſubjects. He ran every where in perſon, 
to o put a ſtop to the pillage and ſlaughter; reſcued ſe- 
veral women from the hands of his ſoldiers, and, after 
Killing two of them who had refuſed to obey his orders, 
entered the town-houſe, whither the citizens had fled 
In crowds for ſhelter, and laymg his ſword, reeking with 
{blood upon the table, It is not with the blood of 
e the inhabitants, faid he, that this ſword is ſtained, but 
« With that of my own ſoldiers, which I have ſpilr to 
« 1 n lives.” - 5h 77 8 21. 1180 . 
So n : 


* 
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Mill. * grid 8 in tbe, Poſſe Non of Paste. the Great, 
8 Charles XII. is triumphant in, other Plater 
_- Riſe of Meni ko. Perenſburgb ſecured. — Pater exer 

cuces his Dalgus not {RATON Ghartes's' Vieories * ; 


8 * 7 F ** 
«+ 


JETE R having now ads himſelf maſter of 

wer, | all Ingria, conferred the government of that 
vince upon Menzikoff; and at the ſame time gave 
= the title of prince, and the rank of major-general. 
ride and prejudice might, in other countries, have 
taken . at a paſtry-cook's boy being raiſed to the 
dignities of general, governor, and prince; but Peter 
Bad already accuſtomed his ſubjects to ſees without 
Jurprize, every thing given, to merit, and nothing to 
mere nobility. Menzikoff had, by a fortunate accident, 
We taken from his original calling while a boy, and 


„All the chapters preceding this, as well as thoſe which ſollow, 
are taken from the Journal of Peter the Great, and the papers ſent 
me from Peterſburgh, compared with other memoirs, . 


baims” placed 
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placed in the czar's family, where he learned ſeveral 
languages, and acquired a knowledge of publick af- 
fairs, both in the field and in the cabinet; and having 
found means to ingratiate himſelf with his maſter, he 
afterwards knew how to render himſelf neceſſary. He 
expedited the works at Peterſburgh, where they had 
already erected ſeveral brick and ſtone-houſes, an ar- 
ſenal and magazines; the fortifications were completed, 
but the palaces were not erected till ſome time afterwards. | 
Peter was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of Narva, than he 
offered freſh ſuccours to the dethroned king of Poland; 


he promiſed him a body of troops over and above the 


twelve thouſand men he had already ſent him, and ac= 
tually diſpatched general Repnin with ſix thou- ut 
ſand foot and the ſame number of horſe, from — 

the borders of Lithuania. In the mean time, 
he did not loſe fight of his colony of Peterſburgh a 
ſingle moment; the number of buildings increaſed 
daily ; ſeveral ſhips and frigates were on the ſtocks at 
Olonitz; he went to ſee theſe finiſhed, and con- Oaob. 
ducted them himſelf into the harbour of Peterſ- 1 
burgh. 417 K 

His return to Moſcow, was conſtantly diſtinguiſhed 
by a triumphal entry: it was in this manner, 5 
that he reviſited it this year; he remained there ,*© 
till the ſpring, when he repaired to Woronitz, 
to be preſent at the . of his firſt eighty gun 
ſhip, the dimenſions of which he had drawn himſelf 
the year before. 

He haſtened to the army he had ſent to the May 
aſſiſtance of Auguſtus, on the frontiers of Li- 75. 
thuania, as ſoon as the campaign could be opened in 
Poland; but while he was thus ſupporting his ally, a 
Swediſh fleet put to ſea to deſtroy Peterſburgh and 
Cronflot, which were as yet hardly finiſhed. This 
fleet conſiſted of twenty-two men of war, from fifty- 
four to fixty-four guns each, beſides fix frigates, two 
bomb-ketches, and two fire-ſhips. 1+ The Swe | 
dith troops that were ſent on this expedition, * 
made a deſcent on the little iſland ot Kotin; ON 
2 1 but 


| 
| 
| 
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but a Ruſſian colonel named Tolbogwin, having or- 
dered his regiment to lie down flat on their bellies, 
while the Swedes were landing, they threw in ſo briſk 
and well regulated a fire, that the latter were put into 
confuſion, and obliged to make a precipitate retreat to 


their ſhips, leaving behind them ail their dead, and 


about three hundred priſoners. | 

Their fleet, however, ſtil] continued hovering about 
the coaſt; and threatening Peterſburgh. They attempted 
another deſcent, but were repulſed as before. A body 
of Swediſh troops were alfo advancing from Wibourg, 


under the command of general Meidel ; they took their 


route by Shluſſelbourg; this was the greateſt enterprize 
that Charles XII. had as yet attempted upon the ter- 
\,__ ritories; which Peter had either : conquered or 
- new formed. The Swedes: were every where 
x. repulſed, '-and Peterſburgh remained ſecure. 

On the other hand, Peter advanced towards Cour- 
land, with an intention of penetrating as far as Riga. 
His plan was to get poſſeſſion of Livonia, while 
Charles XII. was employed in completing the ſub- 
miſſion of the Poles to the new king he had given them. 
The czar was ſtill at Wilnaw in Lithuania, and mar- 
ſhal Sheremeto was approaching towards Mittau, the 
capital of Courland, where he found general Lewen- 


: June 


haupt, who was already famous for the victories he had 


gained. A pitched battle was fought between the two 
armies, at a place called Gemaverſhof, or Gemavers. 
In thoſe actions, where experience and diſcipline de- 
termine the fate of the day, the Swedes, though infe- 
rior in number, had always the advantage. The Ruſ- 
ſians were entirely defeated, and all their artillery 
taken. Peter, notwithſtanding theſe repeated 


July 28. Gefeats at Gemavers, Jacobſtadt, and Narva, 
always retrieved his loſſes, and even turned them to his 


* 


.-._»- He marched his army into Courland after the 
Sept. battle of Gernavers, and arriving before Mit- 
tau; made himſelf. maſter of the town, and laid 
ſiege to the citadel, which he took by gm | 
120 0 e 
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The Ufflafl troops at THat — a tepnration 
of ſign 4 Zing” t thei LR 1 cuſtom f 
Pes antiquity in all Hat i But ar tlie taking of 
arva, Peter fad ſo far Corrected this of; that tha 
Ruſſian ſoldiers ordered 46 guad "the vaults where the 


| og dukes of Courtand were interred, in the caſtle 2 


ittau, perceiving tfrat che dead bates Had been take 
out of their 5 s and l ridered'of tlleir ornaments, 
refuſed to ta ee of their poſt, till Swediſh 
colonel back been ſent for to inſpect the ſtate of the 
place, Who gave therm æceftifcate, that this Qutrage 
had been committed by the Swediſh troops. 

The report that had ſpread roughour the empire, 
that the czar had been totally defeated at the affair of 
Gemavers, provegd7 more: ſppejudicial to him than the 
battle itſelf. The remainder of the ancient ſtrelitzes, 
who were in garriſon at Aſtracanz\emboldened by this 
falſe report, mutinied; they aſſaſſinated the. governor 
of the town, and the czar was obliged to ſend mar- 
ſhal Sheremeto with a body of troops . Jen this dis- 
turbance, and puniſh. the mutineers. 

Every thing conſpired againſt bin the good for- 
tune and valour of Charles XII. the misfortunes of 
Auguſtus; the forced neutrality of Denmark; the re- 
volt of the ancient ſtrelitzes; the murmurings of a 
people ſenſible of the reſtraint, but not of the ile 


of the late reform; the diſcontent of the nobili 
who found themſelves ſubjected to military diſcipline z 
and laſtly, the exhauſted ſtate of the finances, were 
ſufficient to have diſcouraged any prince except Peter; 
but he did not feel himfelf difcouraged, even for a 
fingle moment. He quelled the inlorrrection, and 
having provided for the ſecurity of Ingria, and ſecured 
the poſſeſſion of the citadel of Mittau, in ſpite of the 
bo Lewenhaupt, who had not an army ſufficient 
to oppoſe him, he —— himſelf at liberty to march 

lis troops through Samogitia and Lithuania. 
He now 'partook with Charles XII. in the glory of 
eſcribing — to Poland; he advanced as far as Ti- 
We ere he had an interview for the ſecond _ 

1 Wl 


— — — 


been obliged. to fly from Grodno, and make a precipi- 
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with king Au $3..he en ta, comfort him 
under his, misfortunes, promiſed to revenge his cauſe, 
= Ace, him a prefent of ſome colours that had been 
taken from his, rival's troops by prince Menzikoff, 
They afterwards 1 e to. Grodno, the capital of 


thuania, where they remained; till the 15th of Decenz- 


r. At their parting, zar left with him both 
— and — ED en {raed to his uſual cuſ- 
— "APE went to, paſs ſome 6 20 of the winter at 

cow, to encourage ts, and enforce his 
new laws, after —8 me a FEY Wee 
b n 
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It bile Pater: td bis Congueſts aud "blk « bis Domi- 
nions, Charles XII. gains: ſeveral Battles, nnd. gives 
Laus to Poland and Saxony.— Auguſtus, not wit hſtand- 

. | ing a Vittory gained by the Ruſſians, is obliged to ſub- 
mit to Charles. —He reſigns the Crown,. and delivers up 

Hattul the Czar , Ambaſſador. —Murder of Patkul, 

30 EEE condemned. to. * am wr the Wheel. ' 

Sean (l. 10 

s HE, czar was no \ ener returned to Mot. 

1 cow, than he heard that Charles XII. 

a repeated victories, was advancing towards Grod- 

no to attack the Ruſſian, army. King Auguſtus had 


- 


tate retreat into Saxony With four regiments of Ruſ- 
fan dragoans ; thus weakening: the army of his pro- 
zector, e eee it by his retreat. The.. czar 
found all the. advanges to Grodno occupied by ;the 
<0" aj and is“ army diſperſed... 9 3007 

While he was collecting together, with, extreme dit 
Seult tvs, troops in Lithuania, the celehrated 1 Soy 
ny Ig Nhe Was the. laſt fupport Auguſtus had 175 
and-who after wants ac quired | ma much glory by d e- 
fending, Carfy,, againſt Ig Turk s, Was advancing. on 
the fide. of \Greas, Poland with about .twelye thouſand 


SSD 


Hir axons, 
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Sons, and ſix thouſand Ruſſians, taken from the body _ 
of troops with which the'czar had entruſted that unfortu- 

'nate prince, Schulembourg had good reaſon to hope, that 
he ſhould be able to ſupport the fortune of * Auguſtus ; 


he ſaw that Charles XII. was at that time employed in 


Lithuania, and that there were only about ten thouſand 
Swedes under general Renſchild, who could poſſibly 
intetrupt his march; he therefore advanced with con- 
fidence as far as the frontiers of Sileſia, Which is the 
paſſage from Saxony. into Upper Poland. When he 
bad reached the little town of Frauſtadr, on the fron- 
tiers of Poland, he found tnarſhal Renſchild; who was 
come to give him battle. | a 
Notwithſtanding the pains I am at to avoid repeat- 
ing what I have already mentioned in the Hiſtory of 
Charles XII. I think it neceſſary for me to obſerve 
again in this place, that there was in the Saxon army a 
French fegiment, the whole of which had been taken 
priſoners at the famous battle of Blenheim, and oblig- 
ed to ſerve among the Saxon troops. My papers ſay, 
that this regiment had the care of the artillery ; and 
add, that theſe Frenchmen being ſtruck with the fame 
of Charles XII. and diſcontented with the Sax- pb. 6. 
on ſervice, laid down their arms the moment 
they came in ſight of the enemy, and requeſted to be 
taken into the Swediſh army, in which they actually 


continued to the end of the war. This deſertion, was 


the beginning and ſignal of a total defeat. Not three 
battalions of the Ruſſians were ſaved; and almoſt every 
man who did eſcape was wounded ; all the reſt were 
tut in pieces, no quarter being granted to any one. 
The chaplain Norberg pretends, that tht Swediſh, word 
at this battle was, Ya the name of God; and that 
bf the Ruſſians, „ Kill all ;” but it was the Swedes 
Who killed all in God's name. Peter himſelf, in one 
df his manifeſtoes “, dèclares, that a great number of 
Ruſſians, Coffacks, and Calmucks, who had been 
taken priſonets, were put to death tlitee days after the 
battle,” The irregular troops of the two armies, had 
The czar's manifeſto in the Uktaine, 1709. 
D d accuſtomed 
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„ ee 
| | cer) Fr whom 
e had lived In friendſhip, came to put himſelf under 
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"LETS. 
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20. bußf for this time it reſiſted the power of his 
car was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Charles XII. his 
_ tival, did not in fact make any conqueſts, though he 

gained ſo many battles ; he was at that time purſuing 
| 298 Auguſtus in Saxony, being always more intent 
upon humbling that prince, and cruſhing him beneath 
the weight of his power and fame, than upon recover- 


— 
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b land, Sileſia, an 


cauſe he was at that time in the 
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. bir . from a , panquiſhed enemy who had wreſted 
it 


8 XII. ſpread terror throughout Upper Po- 
75 Saxony. The whole family of Au- 

ſtus, his mother, his wife, his ſon, and the princi- 
pal families of the country, retired into the heart of 
the empire. Auguſtus implored for peace, chooſing 
rather to rely on che mercy of his conqueror, than to 
take ſhelter in the arms of his protector. He negoti- 


"ated a treaty which deprived him of the crown of Po- 


land, and covered him with ignominy: This was a 
ſecret treaty ; it was neceſſary to conceal it from the 
czar's generals, with whom he had at that time taken 
refuge in Poland, while Charles XII. was giving laws in 
Leipſick, and was maſter of his whole eleorate. The 
fat 2 by which he renounced his pretenſions to 
the crown of Poland, and promiſed never more to aſ- 
ſume the title of king of hat country; was al- 
ready ſigned by his plenipotentiaries. By this _ 
ſame treaty he acknowledged Staniſlaus, re- IO; 
nounced his alliance with the czar his benefactor; and 
to complete his diſgrace, engaged to deliver up to the 
king of Sweden John Reinhold Patkul, the czar's 
ambaſſador, and general of the Ruſſian troops who 
were at that time Aually fighting in his defence. Some 
time before this hE had ordered Patkul to be arreſted 
upon falſe ſuſpicions, contrary to the law of nations, 
and'in direct violation of thoſe laws, he now delivered 
him up to the enemy. To have died ſword in hand, 
would have been better than to have concluded ſuch a 
treaty, which not only deprived him of his crown and 
reputation, but likewiſe endangered his liberty, be- 
Dance of prince Men- 
zikoff in Poſnania, and the few Saxons who were with 
him, received their pay from the Ruſſians. 
Prince Menzikoff had to contend in thoſe parts with 
a Swediſh army, reinforced with a party of Poles. in 
the intereſt o "the. new king Staniſlaus, and com- 
manded by general Maderfeld; and not knowing that 
e had engaged i 8 a treaty with his enemies, he 


d 2 piropoſed 


ty-eight taken priſoners. 
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propoſed to attack them. Auguſtus did not dare to 


oa. 10. refuſe; the battle was fought near Kaliſh, in 
©.” the palatinate belonging to Staniſlaus; this was 
the firſt pitched battle the Ruſſians had gained againſt 
the Swedes. Prince Menzikoff had all the glory of 


this victory; four thouſand of the enemy were left dead 


on the field, and two thouſand five hundred and nine- 


It ſeems difficult to conceive, how Auguſtus after 


this ſucceſs, could be induced to, ratify a treaty, which 
_ deprived him of all the fruits of the victory; but 
Charles was in Saxony, and till triumphant ; his very 
name ſpread ſo much terror, the ſucceſs of the Rul- 


ſians was eſteemed of ſo little importance, the Poliſh 
party againſt Auguſtus was fo ftrong, and in a word, 
Auguſtus was fo ill adviſed, that he ſigned that fatal 
treaty. He did not ſtop there ; he wrote to Finkſtein 
his envoy, a letter that was even more diſgraceful than 
the treaty itſelf, for he aſks pardon in it for the victory 
he had obtained; proteſting, © that the battle had 


c been fought againſt his will; that the Ruſſians 
& and Poles of his party had forced him to it; that 


ec with a view of preventing it, he had made ſome 
« movements to abandon Menzikoff; that Maderfeld 


<<. might have beaten him, if he had taken % proper 


« advantage of thoſe movements; that he wauld re- 
c ſtore all the Swediſh priſoners, or break with the 
« Ruſſians; and that in ſhort, he would give the king 


ef Sweden all poſſible ſatisfaction, for having pre- 


e ſumed to beat his troops. 

All this is ſingular and inconceivable, and yet per- 
fectly true. When we reflect, that notwithſtanding alt 
this weakneſs, Auguſtus was one of the braveſt princes in 
Europe, we may clearly perceive, that the preſervation 
or loſs, the riſe or decline of ſtates, PRE} wholly. on 
fortitude of mind. Pda ric wad 
Io other circumſtances ferved to complete the dil- 


| grace of the king of Poland, eleftor of Saxony, and 
rl 


e abuſe the king of Sweden made of his good for- 


tune; the firſt was a letter of congratulation, which 
125 . Charles 


MESS a 
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Charles obliged Auguſtus to write to the new king 
Staniſlaus ;. the ſecond was horrid : this ſame Auguſtus 
was compelied to deliver up Patkul, the czar's ambaſ- 
ſador and general. It is well known to all Europe, 


that this miniſter was afterwards broke alive upon the 


wheel at Caſimir, in the month of September 1707. 
The chaplain Norberg acknowledges that all the or- 
ders for this execution were written in Charles's own 
Oo BR A ba | 

There is not in all Europe a civilian, or even a ſlave, 
but muſt feel all the horror of this barbarous injuſtice. 
The firſt crime of this unfortunate perſon, . was the 
having made a reſpectful repreſentation of the rights 
of his country, at the head of fix Livonian gentlemen, 
who were deputed by the province for that purpoſe ; 
having been condemned to die, for fulfilling the firſt of 
duties, that of ſerving his country in a legal way; 
this unjuſt ſentence, put him in full poſſeſſion of a na- 
tural right, which all mankind have of chooſing their 
country. Being afterwards appointed ambaſſador to 
one of the greateſt monarchs upon earth, his perſon 
was ſacred. On this occaſion, therefore, the law of 
nature and nations was violated by the law of force. 
Formerly the blaze of glory was ſufficient to cover ſuch 
cruelties, but in theſe days they tarniſh it. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Acbird King attempted to be elected in Poland. — Charles 
XII. ſets out from Saxony with a powerful Army, and 
. marches through Poland as a Conqueror. — Cruelties com- 
mitted.— Condat of the Czar.—Succeſs of Charles, 


who at Jength advances towards Ruſſia. 


CAHARLES XII. enjoyed the fruits of his __ 

\ 4 ſucceſs at Altranſtadt, in the neighbour- 77 

hood of Leipſick. The proteſtant princes of the em- 

Pire repaired in crowds to pa him homage, and re- 
| D d 3 queſt 
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zueſt his protection. Almoſt all the powers G Europe 
e adore to. him. The emperor Joſcph f61- 
"IS | lowed his directions in.eyery thing. Peter then 
perceiving, that king Auguſtus had renduticec 
his protection $7, the throne, and that a part of Poland 
recognized Staniſlaus, liſtened to the, propoſal made 
him by Yolkova, of electing a third king 
Several palatines were propoſed in a dict held at 
Lublin; and among others, prince Ragotſki; this was 
the prince, who, when young, had been long confined 
in riſon by the ee e and who. after- 
Sards, when he procured his liberty, was his competi- 
tor for the throne of Hungary. This negotiation was 
carried very far, fo that Poland was on the point of 
having three kings at one time. Prince Ragotſki not 
having been able to ſucceed, Peter was deſirous of be- 
towing the crown on Simiauſki, grand general of the 
republick, a perſon. of great authority and intereſt, 
and who was the leader of a third party, that would nei- 
ther acknowledge the dethroned Auguſtus, nor Stani- 
flavs, who had been elected by a die ent party. 
© Amidſt theſe troubles, peace was talked of, as uſual. 
Beſſeval, the French envoy in Saxony, interpoſed, in or- 
der to bring about a, reconciliation between the czar 
and the king of Sweden. The court of France began 
to think that Charles having no longer either Ruſſians 
or Poles to oppoſe him, might turn his arms againſt 
the emperor Joſeph, with whom he was diſſatisfied, and 
on whom he had even impoſed ſeveral ſevere laws dur- 
ing his ſtay in Saxony. But Charles replied, that he 
would treat with the czar in Moſcow. It was on this 
occafion that Peter ſaid, ** My brother Charles wants to 
te figure as an Alexander, but he ſhall not find me a 
„„ pen eee ee 4. rod 
In the mean time the Ruſſians were ſtill in Pbland, 
and even at Warſaw, while the king. whom Charles XII. 
had-given to. the Poles, vis hardly ackhowlelged by 
them, and Charles was entiching his troops with the 
ſp6ils of Saxony F 
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At length he ſet out from Altränſtadt, at the _. 
head of forty-five thouſand men; an army which it 35" 
ſeemed impoMible for the czar to withſtand, fince 
at Narva he had been entirely defeated by eight thou- 
fand. e ee 1 | 57 


It was in paſſing by the walls of Dreſden, that he 1545 . 


made that ſingular viſit to king Auguſtus ; which, . 
according to Norberg, * cannot fail to excite te 
« admiration of poſterity.” It may at any rate ſtrike 
them with aſtoniſhment. It was certainly running a 
great riſk, thus to put himſelf in che power of a prince 
whom he had deprived of his kingdom. He continued 
his route from thence through Sileſia, and re-entered 
Poland, 3 * 
This country was at that time entirely deſolated by 
war, ruined by factions, and a prey to calamities ef 
every kind. Charles advanced through” Maſovia, and 
choſe the moſt difficult roads he could meet with. The 
inhabitants who had taken ſhelter in the fens, were re- 
ſolved that he ſhould at leaſt pay for his paſſage. Six 
thouſand peaſants deputed an old man of their body to; 
ſpeak to him; this perſon, who was of an extraordinary 
re, cloathed in white, and armed with two carabines, 
harangued Charles; but as the people about him did 
not very well underſtand what he faid, they without 
any further ceremony, diſpatched him in the midſt of his 
| ſpeech, and before the king's face. The peaſants en- 
raged at this treatment withdrew and -t up arms, * 
The Swedes ſeized all who could be found, and obliged 
them to hang one another; the laſt was compelled to 
put the rope about his neck himſelf, and to be his own 
executioner. All their habitations were burnt to the 
ground. This fact is atteſted by the chaplain Norberg, 
who was an eye-witneſs ; we are neither able to cantra- 
dict it, or to relate it without ſnuddering. | 
When Charles had advanced to within a few leagues 
of Grodno in Lithuania, he was informed that the czar 
was there in perſon with a few troops; upon which, 
without ſtaying to deliberate, he took with him only 
eight hundred of his guards and haſtened to Grodno, 
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A German officer, named Mulfels, who com- 
| rab. E. manded a body of troops at one of the gates of 

the town, made no doubt, when he ſaw Charles, 
but that he was followed by his army; he therefore left 
the paſſage open to him, inſtead of diſputing it. The 
alarm ſoon ſpread through the town; every one ſup- 
poſed the whole Swediſh army already entered; the few 
Ruſſians who attempted to reſiſt, were cut in pieces by 
the Swediſh guards; and all the officers aſſured the czar, 
that the victorious army was in poſſeſſion of the place. 

Peter retreated beyond the ramparts, and Charles placed 
a guard of thirty men at the very gate through which 
the czar had paſſed out juſt before. 

During this ſcene of confuſion, ſome of the Jeſuits 
whoſe college had been taken to accommodate the king 
of Sweden, as being the handſomeft building in Grodno 
went by night tg the czar, and for this once at leaſt told 
him the truth. Peter immediately returned into the 
town, and forced the Swediſh guard. The two parties 
fought together in the ſtreets and publick places, but at 
length the main body of the Swediſh army arriving, the 
Czar was obliged to yield to ſuperior numbers, and to 
leave the town in the poſſeſſion of the conqueror; who 
made all Poland tremble, TY 
Charles had reinforced his troops in Livonia and 
Finland, and Peter had every thing to fear, not only 
for his conqueſts on this fide, as well as for thoſe in 
Lithuania, but alſo for his ancient. territories, and eyen 
for Moſcow, It was therefore neceſſary that he ſhould 
at once provide ſor the ſafety of all theſe different places, 
at ſuch a diſtance from each other. Charles could not 
make a very rapid progreſs to the eaſtward of Lithuania, 
in an inclement ſeaſon, and in a marſhy country infect- 
ed with epidemical diſeaſes, which ha been ſpread by 
poverty and famine from Warſaw to Minſki, Peter 
poſted. his troops, ſo as to ſecure the paſſes of rivers, 
placed guards at every poſt of importance; did every 
A011 ching he could to prevent the advances of the 
25 enemy, and then haſtened to put every thing in 
.b-0ifer at Peterſpura as. 

">, 1 Charles, 
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Charles though he was giving laws to the Poles, took 
nothing from Peter; but the latter, by the uſe he made of 
his new fleet, by landing his troops in Finland, by taking 
and deſtroying Borgau, and by getting poſſeſſion 
of a conſiderable booty, was acquiring many uſe- May 
ful advantages. 

Charles, after having for a long time been detained in 
Lithuania by continual rains, at length reached the little 
river of Berizene, which is diſtant only a few leagues 


from the Boriſthenes. Nothing could reſiſt his aftivi- 


ty ; he threw a bridge over the river in fight of the Ruſ- 


fans, routed the detachment that a the paſſage, 
a 


and got to Holozin on the river V » Where the czar 
had placed a conſiderable body of troops to-check the 
impetuoſity of his opponent. The little river of Vabis 


is only a {mall brook in dry weather, but at that time | 


it was increaſed by the rains into a deep and rapid tor- 
rent. On the other fide was a moraſs, beyond which 


the Ruſſians had formed an entrenchment, a quarter of 


a league in length, - defended by a deep ditch, and 
covered by a parapet furniſhed with artillery. Nine 
regiments of cavalry and eleven of infantry, were ad- 
vantageouſly poſted in theſe lines, ſo that the paſſage of 
the river ſeemed impracticable, 

The Swedes, according to the cuſtom of war, pre- 
pared their pontoons, and erected batteries to favour 
their paſſage ; but Charles would not wait till the pon- 
toons were ready ; his impatience to engage, would never 
ſuffer him to endure the leaſt delay. Marſhal Schwe- 
rin +, who ſerved a long time under him, has repeatedly 
aſſured me, that one day when they were coming to ac- 
tion, ſeeing his generals buſted in concerting the ne- 
eeſſary diſpoſitions, he called out to them, When will 
you have done with theſe trifles?“ And immediately 
advanced at the head of his troops, which he did parti- 
cularly on this memorable day, 


* The Roflians call it Bibitch, V. 


+ This brave officer was ſlain at the battle of Prague in 1 757: at 
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He threw himlelf into the river, followed by his re. 
| of gdatds./ Their numbers klened the iniperuo- 
y of che current, but the water was as high as their 
ſhoulders; and they could maſte no uſe of their arms. If 
the artillery ef the parapet had been well ſerved, and 
the Ruſſian battalions had kept up a proper fire, not a 
ſingle Swede'would have eſcapet. 
The king after erofling the river, paſſed the mo- 
Ja raſs on foot, and as ſoon as his troops had ſurmounted 
2 theſe obſtacles within ſight of the Ruſſians, he drew 
then up in order of battle? They attacked the entrench- 
ments ſeven times; and the Ruſſians kept their ground 
tik the ſeventh attack, when they gave way. The Swedes, 
by the account of their ownhiftorians, took only twelve 
field · pieces, and twenty-four mortars. 
It therefore appeared evident, that the ezar had at 
length ſueceeded in diſciplining his troops; and this 
victory of Holorin, while it covered Charles XII. with 
59585 might have convineed him'of the many dangers 
was about to encounter, by attempting to penetrate 
into ſuch remote countries, where his troops could march 
only in ſeparate bodies, from wood to wood, from mo- 
rafs to moraſs, and obliged to fight at every ſtep; but 
the Swedes being accuſtomed to carry all before them, 
were equally fearleſs of danger and fatigue. 1 
— — — — eee 
C. HA P. XVII. 
Cbarles XII. croſſes the Boriſthenes —Penetrates into the 
- Ukraine:=+Concerts his Meaſures badly. —Oue of his 


Armies defeated ly Peter the Great. — e loſes bis Sup- 


- ply of Ammunition. — Advances | into Deſerts. —His Ad- 
ventures in the Ltraine i =: | 


NHARLES arrived at length at a little town 
2 called Mohilow, or Mogilew, on the borders 
of the Boriſthenes. At this place he was to deter- 
mine, whether he ſhould direct his courſe eaſtward 
ST, F cowards 
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likely) be thought to render hithlelf independent, te 
betrayed his benefactor, and privately devoted himſelf to 
the king of Sweden, flattering himſelf that his whole na- 


tion would join with him in a revolt. 


* 


Charles did not doubt of triumphing over the whole 


Ruſſian empire, when his victorious troops ſhould be 


joined by ſo warlike a people. Mazeppa engaged to 
ſupply him with proviſions, and as much ammunition 
and artillery as he ſhould want; to theſe powerful ſuc- 
cours was to be added an army of fixteen or eighteen 
thouſand men, who were on their march from Livonia, 

nder the command of general Lewenhaupt; followed 

y a prodigious quantity of proviſions and ammunition, 
Charles did not give himſelf the trouble of conſidering 
whether the czar was near enough to attack this army, 
and deprive him of thoſe neceſſary ſuccours. He never 

nce enquired, whether Mazeppa was in a condition to 


alf all his engagements ; whether that Coſſack had 


ſufficient weight to change the diſpoſition of a whole na- 
tion, who are commonly guided only by their own opi- 
nion; or, in ſhort, whether his army, in cafe of an acci- 
dent, was provided with fufficient reſources ; but ima- 
| pined, if Mazeppa ſhould prove deficient either in fide- 
good fortune. The Swediſh army therefore advanced be- 
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yond the Boriſthenes towards the Deſna, expecting to 


ty or abilities, he could truſt to his own courage and 
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meet with Mazeppa between thoſe two riyers. The 
badneſs of the road, and the parties of Ruſſians that were 
hovering about thoſe parts, rendered the march wren 
3 ly dangerous. OY 
mat Menzikoff, at the head of a few regiments of tn 
* goons, attacked the Kking's advan guard, threw 
dem into diforder,: and killed a great number of 
them. He loſt, indeed, a greater number of his own men, 
but this did not diſcourage him. Charles haſtened to 
15 field of battle, and with ſome difficulty repulſed the 
Ruſſians, at the hazard of his own life, by engaging ſe⸗ 
veral dragoons who had ſurrounded him. All this while 
Mazeppa did not appear, and there began to be a ſcarcity 
of proviſions. The Swediſh. ſoldiers ſeeing. their king 
partake of all their dangers, their fatigues, and. thei 
want, were not diſcouraged; but while the aten 
his courage, they could not help blaming and murmur. 
ing at his conduct. 
The orders the king had ſent to Leweahaupt to march 
. forward with his army, and to bring with him the ne 
ceſſary ſupplies, had not. been delivered to that — 8 
ſoon by twelve days as they ſhould have been. This 
was a conſiderable delay as circumſtances. then ſtood, 
Lewenhaupt, however, at length began his march. Pe- 
ter ſuffered him to paſs the Boriſthenes; but as ſoon as 
the Swediſh army was got between chat river and the 
taller ones that empty themſelves into it, he Gale 
over after him, and attacked him with his united forces, 
Which had followed him in detached parties. This bat- 
tle vas fought between the Fonilthenrs; and. the Soſſa, 
or Soeza. 
p Prince Nenzikoff returned with the. ſame body of 
harke with. which, he had lately attack;d. Charles XII, 
General Baur followed him, and Peter himſelf conducte 
the flower of his army. . The, S»edes imagined. they ha 
ro do with an army of forty thouſand men; and this 
Vas for a Jong time believed, on the faith of their rela- 
tion; but my p papers inform me, that Peter had only twenty 
thouſand men with him at that time; this number was 
pot much ſuperior to that . ve enemy. The czar's 
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Aclivity, bis patience, and unyearied perſeverance, to- 
"ether with that of his troops, animated by his preſence, 
"of thar day ply, bor of three ſuccelſve days, during 


*which the fight was renewed at different times. 


: 
on 


The Ruſſians. began by attacking the zear-guard.of 
"the 5 LADY near the village of Leſnau, from 
; whence this battle takes its name. This firſt ſhock . 4. 
was bloody, without being deciſive, Lewenhaupt 
retreated into a wood, and ſaved his basß e, The 
next day, when the Swedes were to be driven from this 
"wood, the engagement was more bloody, and the for- 
tune of the day more in favour of the Ruſſians. It was 
here that the czar, ſeeing; his 8 in diſorder, cried 
"out to fire upon the runa ways, and even upon himſelf, 
if he ſhould turn back. The Swedes were repulſed, but 
not totally routec. 3 * 
At length the czar's army receiving a reinforcement 
of four thouſand dragoons, he fell upon the Swedes a 
third time; they retreated. towards a town called Proſ- 
pock, where they were again attacked; they then march- 
ed towards the Deſna, and the Ruſſians purſued them. 
They were indeed never entirely broken, but they loſt 
upwards. of Fight thouſand men, ſeventeen pieces of 
cannon, and forty-four colours: the czar- took fifty- 
ſix officers, and near nine hundred private men priſoners ; 
and the great convoy of ammunition and proyiſions that 
was intended for Charles's army, remained in the paſ- 
ſeſſion of the conqueror. | N 
This was the ert time, that the czar in perſon gained 
a. pitched battle againſt thoſe who had ſignalized them - 
ſelves by ſo many victories over his troops : he was em- 
ployed in a general thankſgiving for his ſucgeſs, when 


advice was brought to him, that his general Apraxin had 


lately gained an advantage. over the enemy in Ingria, 
within a few leagues of Narva; an advantage leſs 

conſidetable, it 1s true, than that of Leſnau; but 5b. 
this concurrence of fortunate events, ſtrengthened, . 
the hopes and the courage of his army. r. 
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Charles XII. heard of all theſe anformmmas tidings; 
tas! be was preparing to croſs the Deſna in the Ukraine, 
azeppa at length joſned him, but, inſtead of his pro- 
lech Tuccpurs. of twenty thouſand men, and an imm. 
menfe quantity of proviltons, he brought with him 5 
two reg 1 05 and a pk rather like a fugitive ap- 
] ing rFot affiſtance, than a prince comin upport 
1 the Collack had indeed begun "his arch nan 
e bl, fixteen thouſand of his peop ple, whom he had 
told at their firſt nine out, that the) were going apainſt 
the king of Sweden; that they would have he glory of 
ich ro bi "his march, and chat the 5 would 
ide etern obli ed to chem ſo. im- 
dee. i fervice.. Mi: 10 ly e S0 wht ap 
i Were they arrived within a few lage Jes bY Pei, 
he Wette them of his tea 'defigh,; Put thoſe braye 
People receivett his declaration with u dice fer refuſed 
to betray a.monarch, againſt whom they Had no cauſe of 
complaint, for the fake of 4 Swede, who, Was invadi 
their coun 7 K an armed fotce, and WHO, after quir- 
ting it, would be no longer Able to defend” them, but 
mult leave tem to the metey of 192775 8 pad Nuchan, 
e 


enemies: they returned home therefore, 54K ave advice 
to the czar of the defection of their chief; o that thete 
remained with Mazeppa only about two, regiments, the 

officers of 'which were in his 6 
The hetman was ſtill hel ag er of ſome ſtrong poſts i in 
the Ukraine, and particularly of Bathurin, the place of 
| his reſidence, and conſidered as the capital of the Coſ- 
facks; it is fituated near ſome foreſts on the Deſna, but 
very remote from the place where Peter had defeated 
Lewenhaupt. There were always ſome Ruſſians regi- 
ments in oſe parts. Prince Menzikoff was detached 
the czar's army, and got thither by round- about 
marches. Charles could not ſecure all the paſſes; he 
was not even acquainted with them, and had neglected 
to make himſelf maſter of the important poſt of Staro- 
doub, which leads directly to Bathurin, acroſs ſeven or 
eight leagues of foreſt, t rough which the Deſna directs 
its 


e PET E the, Gf r., his 


its 3 His enemy had | alwayathe 3 ol hip. 
by knoWir the country, *. Menzikoff caſiiy made his 
aaf g0ad along with } prince Galitzig, and preſented 


imſelf bef de Bithurin, a was 928957 almoſt with- 


de e od afterwards lundered and burac, to 
aſhes. i, 5 m. e Ay for the king of 1 2 
and atl A's 77 TA 14 1 be. hands of; 

Ruſtians., Phe Coſſack 88 ele Fed 3 290 er, hetman, named 


N who was approved b hid pringe 
being . fir to e a due fg 5 00 a POP 


crime o deen on, the minds of the th © IEPP 111658 arch- 


ed in ee and 125 FAY is 1 5 — ep 
death pon 'the Wheel. Ces e 


In the mean time Chacles XI. at the bead of about 
twenty-five or twentyrſe yen thouſand Swedes, who Were 
reinforced by the remains of Lewenhaupt's army, 
the two.or three thouſand Coſſacks who had accompaniec 
Mazeppa, being ſtill ſeduced by the hopes of ma 
all the Ukraine declare for him, paſſed the Deſna at 
a conſii derable diſtance from Bathurin, and near the 
Boriſthenes, in ſpite of the czar's troops, which Nov. 
ſurrounded kink on all ſides; part of them follow- 
ing his rear-guard, while the reft ſpread themſelves on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river to oppoſe his paſſage. _ 
He continued his route through à deſert country, 
which afforded nothing but burnt or ruined villages. 
The cold began to ſet in with ſo much ſeverity at the be- 
ginning of December, that in one of his marches, near 
two thouſand of his men fell dead before his eyes; the 
czar's troops. ſuffered leſs,” becauſe they were better ſup- 
plied; whereas Charles's army being a moſt naked, were 
of courſe more expoſed to the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 

In this deplorable ſituation, count Piper, chancellor 
of Sweden, who never gave his maſter other than 
advice, intreated him to ſtop, and paſs at leaſt the ſe- 
vereſt part of the winter in a little town of the Ukraine, 
named Romna, where he might intrench himſelf, and 
procure ſome proviſions by means of Mazeppa Charles 

"anſwered 
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- anſwered yin, that he was' not made to ſhut himſelf up 
it a town. Piper then conjured him to repaſs the Deſna 
2 ene to return back into Poland, to put his 
troops into witifer-quarters, of which they ſtood ſo much 
in need; to reinforce himſelf with the Poliſh light-horſe, 
JH was abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport the King he 
had nominated,” and to keep in ame the partizans of Au- 
Sen ; who were already beginning to beſtir themſelves, 
harles replied, 1 that this would be flying before the czar; 
the weather would ſoon grow len, 5 that he 
"muſt red de the Ukraine LE march to Moſcow *, 
d ie Ruman arid Swediſh armies 55 8 . ſome 
J. 420 inactive, on account of the intenſeneſs of 
the cold in January 1709; but as ſcoſi as the men 
were able to make uſe of their arms, Charles a attacked 
alt the ſitiaff, poſts that he found in his way; he was 
hed to fend p arties on every fide in ſearch of provi- 
| that is to 155 to ſcour the country twenty leagues 
Fig and deprive the peaſants of their neceſſary ſub- 
filtencs. Peter contented himſelf with watching the mo- 
tions of his rival, and ſuffered the Swediſh army to dwin- 
dle gf by degrees. Kid 
It is hardly poſſible for the reader to follow the Swedes 
in their 9 845 through theſe countries; ſeveral of the 
rivers which they. croſſed, ate not to be found in the 
maps; we muſt, not imagine that our | geographers are 
as well acquainted. with thoſe countries as t ey, are with 
Italy, France, and Germany; of all the arts, geography is 
that which ſtands the moſt in need of 1 improvement; and 
; ambition has hither to taken more pains to deſolate, than 
to deſcribe the face of the globe. 7 
We muſt therefore content ourſelves with knowing, 
that C harles traverſed the whole, Ukraine in the month 


© Fat. 


meeting with others that had been burnt by the Ruſſians, 
Advancing, to the ſouth-eaſt, he at length came to thoſe 
Landy deſerts, bordered by mountains, that ſepatate the 
Nogay Tartars from the Don Coffacks. It is to the 


2g by. U. is grknondedged by., the chaplain. Norberg · Vol. IE, 
** 26 3. 


eaſtward 
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eaſtward of thoſe mountains that the altats of Alexander 


are ſituated. He was now on the other {ide of the Uk» 
raine, in the road that the Tartars take to Ruſſia; and 
when he had reached thus far he was obliged to return 
back to procure ſubſiſtence. The inhabitants had re- 
tired into their dens with their cattle, and would ſome- 
times defend their proviſions againſt. the ſoldiers who 
came to rob them of it. Such of the peaſants as could 
be found, were put to death; this we are told is agree: 
able to the rules of war. I ſhall here tranſcribe a few 
lines from the chaplain Norberg *. © As a proof, ſays 
« he, of the king's. regard to juſtice, we ſhall inſert a 
« note Which he wrote with his own hand to colonel 
& Hielmen. | | 


« Colonel, | 


« am very glad to find that you have taken the pea - 


e ſants who carried off a Swediſh ſoldier ; when they 
have been convicted of their crime, ler them be pus. 
e niſhed. according to the exigency of the caſe, by put. 
ing them to death. ee e 8 
12951 „ CHARLES, and lower down, Bu nfs.“ 


| | Such are the ſentiments of juftice and humanity ſhewn, 


by a king's chaplain ; but if the peaſants of the Uk- 


raine, had had it in their power to have hanged up ſome: 


of thoſe regimented peaſants of Oſtrogotha, who thought 
they had a right to come ſo far to plunder them, their 
wives, and their children of their ſubſiſtence, would not 
the confeſſors and chaplains of theſe Ukrainers have had 
equal reaſon to 1 their juſtice ? | 
Mazeppa had ſor ſome time been negotiating with 


| the Zaporavians, who dwell about the two ſhores of the 


Boriſthenes, and of whom a part take up their abode 
in the iſlands of that river. It is this diviſian that forms 
the nation ſpoken of in a former part of our work +, and 
who have neither wives nor families, living entirely by 


„This is acknowled n 
. 279 29 "4 See Chap. 1. the chap Norberg. Vol. II. 
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rapine, heaping up proviſions" in theſe iſlands during 
the winter, and ſelling them in the ſummer in the little 
town of P 

right and left of this river. Theſe people elect a het- 
man, who is ſubordinate to the hetman of the Ukraine. 
The perſon who was then at the head of the Zopara- 
vians, came to meet Mazeppa; and theſe two barba- 
rians had an interview, at which each of them had an 
| horſe's tail, and a club carried before him. ; 1 
_ © That the reader may form a proper idea of this hetman 
of the Zaporavians and his people, I think it not un- 
worthy of hiſtory, to relate the manner in which the 
treaty was coneluded. Mazeppa gave a grand feaſt to 
the Zaporavian hetman and his principal officers. Some 
of the diſhes were ſerved up in plate. Theſe chiefs 
began with drinking brandy till they intoxicated them- 
ſelves, and then, without ſtirring from table, took an 
oath upon the Evangeliſts, to ſupply Charles XII. with 
men and proviſions ; after which they carried off all 
the plate and other furniture. The ſteward ran after 
them, and remonſtrated, that ſuch behaviour ill agreed 
with the goſpel on which they had juſt before been 
ſwearing; Mazeppa's ſervants wanted to take away the 
Plate by force; the Zaporavians collected together, 
and went in a body to complain to Mazeppa of the un- 
heard of affront offered to ſuch brave fellows, and in- 
ſiſted on having the ſteward delivered up to them, that 
he might be puniſhed according to law. Their de- 
mand was accordingly complied with, and the Zapo- 
ravians, according to law, threw this poor man from 


| a knife into his heart. 


one to another like a ball, after which they plunged 


Such were the new allies that Charles XII. found 


himſelf obliged to receive; he formed part᷑ of them into 
a regiment of two thouſand men, and the remaindet 
marched in feparate bodies againſt the czar's Coſſacks 
and Calmucks that were ſtationed in thoſe diſtricts. 

Tbe little town of Pultowa with which theſe Zapo- 


ravians trade, was at that time filled with proviſions, 


and might have ſerved the king of Sweden as a me 
* 2 7 * =» . 0 . 5 


ultowa. The reſt dwell in villages to tho 
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of arms. It is ſituated on the river Worſklaw, pretty 
near a chain of mountains, which command it towards 
the north; on the eaſtern ſide is a vaſt deſert; the 
weſtern part is more fertile and better peopled. The 
Worſklaw empties itſelf into the Boriſthenes about fif- 
teen leagues below this place. From Pultowa one may 

go northward through the defiles frequented by the Tar- 
tars, and which communicate with the road to Moſcow. 
This route is a very difficult one, and the precautions 
taken by the czar had rendered it almoſt impractica- 

ble; but to Charles XII. nothing ſeemed impoſſible, 
and he, depending upon marching to Moſcow after 

making himſelf maſter of Pultowa, therefore laid ſiege 


o 


to this place in the beginning of May. 


CHAP. AVUL.:: 
: Battle of Pultowa. 


T was at this ſpot that Peter expected him; he e 
had diſpoſed the different diviſions of his army "YN 
at convenient diſtances for joining together, and march- 
ing in a body againſt the beſiegers. He had viſited” 
all the countries which furround the Ukraine, namely, 
the duchy of Severia, watered by the Deſna, a river 
rendered famous by his victory, and which is there of a 
conſiderable depth; the country of Bolcho, in which 
the ocean takes its riſe; the deſerts and mountains 
1 leading to the Palus Mœotis; and laſtly Aſoph, the 

harbour of which place he had cauſed to be cleaned, 

d new ſhips'to be built, and the citadel of Taganroc to 
0 be fortified; ſo that he had employed the time that 

er had paſſed between the battles of Deſna and Pultowa, 
KS in preparing for the ſecurity of his dominions. 
The moment he received advice that Pultowa was 
beſieged, he aſſembled all his forces. His light horſe, 
dragoons, infantryCoffacks andCalmucks,adyanced from 
ce twenty different quarters. His army was in no want of 

ol WM 3% # neceſ- 
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neceſſaries of any kind, being well N with large 
cannon, field-pieces, ammunition of all ſorts, provi- 
ſions, and even medicines for the ſick; this was another 
degree of which he had acquired over his rival. 
| Yo the 15th. of June 1709, he appeared before Pul- 
towa with an army of about ſixty thouſand men; the 
riyer Worſklaw was between him and Charles; the be- 
ſiegers were to the north-weſt, and the Ruſſians on the 
ſouth-eaſt ſide of that river. | | 1 
Peter having aſcended the river aboye the town, 
Irin fixed his bridges, marched over with his troops, 
5 and threw Up a long entrenchment, which was 
begun and completed in a ſingle night, in front of the 
enemy's army. Charles might then judge, whether the 
perſon whom he affected” to deſpiſe, and whom he 
thought of dethroging 3 Moſcow, underſtood the art of 
war. This diſpoſition being made, Peter poſted his horſe 
between two woods, and covered it with ſeveral re- 
doubts lined with -artillery. © When he had thus taken 
all his meaſures, he went to reconnoitre the beſieger's 
camp, in order to form the attack. 5 
ia This battle was to determine the fate of Ruſſi 
Jaly Poland and Sweden, and two monarchs, on hon! 
the eyes of all Europe were fixed. Although ſo 
many nations were attentive to theſe important con- 
cerns, yet the greater part of them knew neither the 
place where thele two princes were, or how their affairs 
were circumſtanced : but having ſeen Charles XII. ſet 
out from Saxony, at the head of a victorious army, and 
having heard that he was driving his enemy every where 
before him, they no longer doubted that he would at 
length entirely cruſh him, and that as he had given 
laws to Denmark, Poland and: Germany, he would now 
dictate conditions of peace in Moſcow, and make a new 
czar, after having already made a king of Poland. 1 
have ſeen letters that were written by ſeveral mini- 
ſters, confirming their reſpective courts in this general 
Mom SEN TP Te 
The riſk between theſe two rivals was far from being 
equal, | If Charles loſt a life which he had fo often BY 
a ä poſed, 
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poſed, there would after all have been but one hers 
in the world. The provinces of the Ukraine, the 
frontiers of Lithuania and Ruſſia would then be no 
jonger expoſed to devaſtation; Poland at the ſame time 


that ſhe reſumed her tranquillity, would recover her 


lawful ſovereign, who had been lately reconciled to the 
czar his benefactor; and laſtly, Sweden, though ex- 
hauſted of men and money, might find motives of con- 
ſolation. But if the czar periſhed,' thoſe immenſe la- 
bours which had been ſo uſeful to mankind, would 
be buried with him, and the moſt extenſive empire 
upon earth would again relapſe into the chaos from 
whence he had fo lately taken it. * 
There had already been ſeveral flight ſkirmiſhes, be- 
tween detached parties of the Swedes and Ruſſians un- 
der the walls of the town. Charles XII. in one of 
theſe rencounters; had been wounded by a muſket-ball, 
which had ſhattered the bones of his foot; he was ob- 
liged to undergo ſeveral painful operations, which he 
bore with his uſual fortitude, and had been con- 
fined for ſeveral days to his bed. He was in this July 
condition when news was brought to him, that 2 
Peter intended to attack him; his ideas of glory, would 
not ſuffer him to wait for him in his entrenchments ; 
he therefore gave orders for quitting them, and was 
carried himſelf in a litter. It is acknowledged in the 
Journal of Peter the Great, that the Swedes attacked 


the redoubts lined with artillery that covered his ca- 


valry, with ſuch a degree of obſtinate valour, that not- 
withſtanding his reſiſtance, and, in ſpite of a continual 
fire, they made themſelves maſters of two rodoubts. 
It has been aſſerted, by ſome writers that when the 
Swediſh infantry found themſelves in poſſeſſion of the 
two redoubts, they looked upon the battle as gained, 
and cried out victory, The chaplain Norberg, who 
was at a diſtance from the field of battle amongſt the 
baggage (which indeed was his proper place) pretends, 
that this was a calumny; but whether the Swedes cried 
out victory or not, it is certain they did not obtain it. 
The fire from the other redoubts did not ſlacken in the 
9 E e 3 "leaſt, 
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leaſt, and-the firmneſs with which the Ruſſians reſiſted 
in every part, was equal to the vigorous attack of their 
enemies, They did not make one irregular move- 
ment; the czar drew up his troops without the en- 
trenchments with great quickneſs, and in excellent 
order. 271 953 td offs eee 
_ The battle ſoon became general, Peter acted as ma- 
jor-general; general Baur commanded the right wing, 
enzikoff the left, and Sheremeto the centre. The 
action laſted two hours. Charles, with a piſtol in his 
hand went from rank to rank, carried in a litter, on 
the ſhoulders of his guards, one of whom was killed 
by a cannon-ball, that likewiſe ſhattered the litter in 
pieces. The king then ordered his men to carry him upon 
their pikes ; for it would have been difficult, whatever 
Norberg may ſay, to have found in ſo ſmart an action 
a litter ready made. Peter received ſeveral ſhot in his 
cloaths, and his hat; both princes were continually in 
the midſt of the fire, during the whole action. At 
length, after being two hours cloſely engaged, the 
Swedes beginning -every where to give way, fell into 
confuſion, and Charles XII. was obliged to fly before 
him, whom he had hitherto held in ſo much contempt. 
This very hero, who could not mount his ſaddle dur- 
ing the battle, was now placed on horſeback ; neceſ- 


ſity ſeemed to have reſtored a little of his ſtrength: in 


his flight he ſuffered the moſt excruciating pain, which 
was increaſed by the mortifying reflection of being van- 
quiſhed without reſource. The Ruſſians reckoned nine 
thouſand two hundred and twenty-four of the enemy 
left dead on the field of battle, and between two and 
three thouſand taken priſoners in the action, the greater 
part of whom were cavalry, - | + 

Charles XII. fled with the greateſt precipitation, ac- 
companied only by about. fourteen thouſand men, a 
few field-pieces, and a ſmall quantity of proviſions and 
ammunition. He directed his courfe ſouthward to- 
wards the Boriſthenes, between the rivers Warſklaw, 
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he frontiers of Turkey. Norberg aſſerts, that the 
Ruſſians, did not dare to purſue Charles; and yet he 
acknowledges, that prince Menzikoff appeared on the 
neighbouring heights, with ten thouſand horſe, 
and a conſiderablſe train of artillery, while the Ju 12. 
king was paſſing the Boriſthenes. 
Fourteen thouſand Swedes ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war to theſe ten thouſand Ruſſians: Lewen- 
haupt, who commanded them, ſigned the fatal capitula- 
tion, by which he gave up to the czar the Zaporavians, 
who having engaged in the ſervice of Sweden, were then 
in the fugitive army. The principal perſons taken pri- 
ſoners in the battle, and by the capitulation, were 
count Piper, the firſt miniſter, with two ſecretaries of 
ſtate and two of the cabinet, field marſhal Renchild, 
the generals Lewenhaupt, Slippenbach, Rozen, Sta- 
kelber, Creutz, and Hamilton; three general aides- 
de- camp; the auditor- general of the army; fifty- nine 
ſtaff officers; five colonels, among whom was the 
prince of Wirtemberg ; and ſixteen thouſand nine hun- 
dred and forty-two private men, and non-commiſſioned 
officers; in ſhort, including the king's own ſervants, 
and the reſt of the perſons who followed the army, the 
number of priſoners in the power of the conqueror, 
was not leſs than eighteen thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty- ſix; to whom if we add the nine thouſand two 
hundred and twenty-four who were ſlain in the battle, 
and near two thouſand men that paſſed the Boriſthenes 
with the king of Sweden, it will appear, that he had 
no leſs than twenty-ſeven thouſand effective men un- 
der his command on that memorable day *. _ 

He had ſet out from Saxony with five and forty thou- 
ſand men; Lewenhaupt had brought upwards of ſix- 
teen thouſand men out of Livonia; of all this power- 


A work made its appearance at Amſterdam in 1739, entitled 
Memoirs of Peter the Great, written by the pretended boyard Ivan 
Neſterunanoy. We are told in thoſe Memoirs, that the king of 
Sweden before he paſſed the Boriſthenes, ſent a general officer to 
the. czar, with propoſals: of peace. The four volumes of that 
work, are a eollecklon of untruths and abſurdities, or a compila- 
tion from Gazettes. V. N | 
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ful army, ſcarce an handful of men were left; and of 
a numerous train of artillery, part of which had been 
Joſt in his marches, and part buried in the moraſſes, 
he had preſerved only eighteen braſs cannon, two hau- 
bitzers, and twelve.mortars, With theſe feeble arms 
he had undertaken the fiege of Pultowa,- and attacked 
an army provided with a formidable artillery. - He is 
therefore accuſed of having difplayed more valour than 
prudence, after his departure from Germany. On the 
fide of the Ruſſians, there fell only fifty-two officers, 
and twelve hundred and ninety-three private men ; a 
| _ that the diſpoſition of their troops was better 
than that of Charles's, and their fire infinitely ſuperior 
7 5. hp, l BH n | 
A foreign envoy at the court of Ruſſia pretends, in 
his Memoirs, that Peter having been informed of 
Charles's defign to take refuge amongſt the Turks, 
wrote to intreat him not to take ſo deſperate a reſolu- 
tion ; but rather to truſt himſelf in his hands, rather 
than in thoſe of the natural enemies of all Chriſtian 

rinces. At the ſame time, he gave him his word of 
onour, not to detain him priſoner, but to terminate 
all their differences by a reaſonable peace. This let- 
ter was carried by an expreſs as far as the river Bug, 
which ſeparates the deſerts of the Ukraine 'from the 
Turkiſh dominions. As the meſſenger did not reach 
that place till Charles had entered Turkey, he brought 
back the letter to his maſter. The ſame miniſter 
adds “, that he was told this fact by the very perſon 
who was charged with the letter. This anecdote is not 
without ſome degree of probability, but I do not find 
it either in the journal P; Peter the Great, or in any of 
che ppc that have been entruſted to my care, What 
ts of greater importance in regard to this battle is, that 
of all thoſe which have ſtained the earth with blood, 
it is the only one, that inſtead of producing only de- 
ſtruction, has proved beneficial to mankind, by en- 


. 


This fact is likewiſe to be met with in @ letter printed before 
the Anecdotes of Ruſſia, V, chip 


abling 
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abling the czar to civiliae a conſiderable part of the 
r 25mrmonzn Sis} Hs 10 
—— been upwards of to hundred pitched bat- 
tles fought in Europe, fromithe beginning of che preſent 
century, to the year in which I am writing. The moſt 
ſignal and the moſt bloody victories, have produced no 
other conſequences, than the reduction of a few pro- 
vinces, ceded afterwards by treaties, and retaken again 
by other battles. Armies of an hundred thouſand men 
have frequently engaged each other in the field; but 
the moſt violent efforts, have been attended only with 
trivial and momentary Kiccefles the great means em- 
ployed, have been productive of the moſt trifling ef- 
fefts. There is no inſtance amongſt our modern na- 
tions, of any war that has compenſated by even a lit- 
tle good, the evils it had occafioned ; whereas the re- 
ſult-of the battle of Pultowa, has been the happineſs 

and proſperity of the greateſt empire upon earth. _ 
CHAP. MM 
Conſequences of the Battle of Pultowa.—Charles XIT. + 
takes' Refuge in Turkey.— Auguſtus, whom be had de- 


throne, is reſtored to his Dominions.—Conqueſts of Pe- 
ter the Great. | | 208 15 


FT ER the battle, the chief priſoners of „. 
rank were preſented to the conqueror, Who 

ordered their ſwords to be returned, and invited them 
to his table. It is well known, that on drinking to 
them the czar ſaid, © Idrink to the health of my maſ- 
* ters in the art of war.” The greater part of his 
maſters, however, at leaſt all the ſübaltern officers and 
private men, were afterwards ſent into Siberia. There 
was no cartel eſtabliſned between the Ruſſians and 
Swedes; the 'czar, indeed, had propoſed one before 
the ſiege of Pultowa, but Charles had rejected the of- 
fer, and the Swedes were in every thing the victims of 
P r * 
| t 
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It was this unſeaſanable pride, that proved the ſourde 
of all the misfortunes of that prince in Turkey; and 
of a ſerles of adventures more: becoming a hero of the 
Arioſto, than a wiſe or prudent king: for as ſoon as 
he arrived near Bender, he was adviſed to viſit the 
grand vizir, according to the cuſtom of the country; 
but this he thought would be demeaning himſelf too 
far. A ſimilar obſtinacy embroiled him ſueceſſively 
with all the miniſters of the Porte: in fact, he knew 
not how to accommodate himſelf either to times or 
circumſtances . „i e Sabloin 3 | 
At the firſt news of the battle of Pultowa, a gene: 
ral revolution in minds and affairs, took place in Po- 
land, Sweden, Saxony, and Sileſia. Charles, while he 
was giving laws to thoſe countries, had obliged the em- 
peror of Germany, Joſeph, to take an hundred and 
five churches from the catholicks, in favour of the Si- 
leſians of the confeſſion of Augſburg; but the catho- 
licks repoſſeſſed themſelves of all the Lutheran tem- 
ples, the moment they received news of Charles's de- 
feat. The Saxons now thought of nothing, but re- 
venging themſelves for the extortions of a conqueror, 
who had coft them, they ſaid, twenty-three millions 
of crowns. | The king of Poland, their elector, im- 
mediately proteſted. againſt the . abdication that had 
been extorted from him; and being reſtored to. the 
Aus. 8. ar's good graces, was eager to re-aſcend the 
'S* "throne. of Poland.” Sweden, in a ſtate of con- 
ſternation, for a long time thought her king dead; and 
in this uncertainty, the ſenate. knew not what meaſures 
b £6. 2603: not Haw a 31; - 
Peter without loſs of time; reſolved to make the beſt 
uſe of his victory; for this purpoſe, he ſent marſhal 
Sheremeto with an army into Livonia; on the frontiers 
of which that general had fo often ſignalized himſelf. 
n 5 | _ os a 


La Motraye, in the account he publiſhed of his travels, quotes 
a letter from Charles XII. to the grand vizir; but that letter, like 
18 the relations of that mercenary writer, is falſe; and Nor- 

erg himſelf acknowledges, that the king of Sweden would never 
write to the grand vizir. V. „ 
71 Prince 
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Prince Menzikoff was diſpatched in haſte with a nu- 
merous body of horſe, to ſecond the few troops that 
were left in Poland, to encourage the nobility who 


ſided with Auguſtus, to drive out his competitor, who 


was now. conſidered only as a rebel; and to diſperſe. a 

few Swediſh troops that were ſtill left in that kingdom, 

under the command of general Craſſau. 2 
Peter himſelf ſet out ſoon after and paſſed throug 


' Kiow, the palatinates of Chelm and Upper Volhinia, 


to Lublin, where he concerted meaſures with the ge- 
neral of Lithuania, He there reviewed the | 
troops belonging to the crown, all of whom 8 
took an oath of allegiance to king Auguſtus; 


from thence he proceeded to Warſaw, and at Thorn 


enjoyed the moſt flattering of all triumphs, that of re- 
ceiving the thanks of a king, whom he reinſtated in 


bis dominions. It was there that he concluded Od. 2 
a treaty againſt Sweden, with the kings of Den- * 


mark, Poland, and Pruſſia. The views of theſe mo- 
narchs, were to recover from Charles all the conqueſts 
of Guſtavus Adolphus. Peter revived the ancient 
pretenſions of the czars to Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, 
and part of Finland; Denmark laid claim to Scardia, 
and the king of Pruſſia to Pomerania. | 

Thus did Charles XII. by his unfortunate valour, 
ſhake all the edifices that the ſucceſsful bravery of Guſ- 


tavus Adolphus had erected. The Poliſh nobility came 


in on all ſides, to renew their oaths to their ſovereign, 
and to aſk pardon for having deſerted him ; almoſt all 
of them acknowledged Peter for their protector. 

To the victorious arms of the czar, to theſe treaties, 
and to this ſudden revolution, Staniſlaus had nothing to 


oppoſe but his reſignation ; he diſtributed 'a writing 


called Univerſale, in which he ſays, that he is ready ta 


reſign the crown, if the republick requires it. 


Peter, after having concerted every thing with the 
king of Poland, and ratified the treaty with Denmark, 
immediately ſet out to finiſh his negotiation with the 
king of Pruſſia. At that time, it was not uſual for 
loverezgns to go themſelves and perform the functions 
Bb of 
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of their ambaſſadors ; it was Peter who introduced this 
new cuſtom, which has not been often followed. The 
elector of Brandenburgh, the firſt” king of Pruſſia, 
had a conference with the czar at Marienwerder, a ſmall 
town ſituated in the weſtern part of Pomerania, built 
by the Teutonick knights, and included in the limits 
of Pruſſia, lately erected into a kingdom. This king- 
dom, indeed, was ſmall and poor ; but its new king, 
whenever he travelled, diſplayed the utmoſt degree of 
pomp. He had already entertained Peter with great 
magnificence, when that prince quitted his empire to 
go into foreign countries for inſtruction. But he re- 
ceived the conqueror of Charles XII. in a ſtill more 
Od. 20. ſplendid manner. Peter concluded only a de- 
fenſive treaty with the king of Pruſſia, which 
afterwards, however, completed the ruin of Sweden. 
No time was loſt. Peter after having proceeded with 
the greateſt diſpatch in negotiations, which every 
where elſe are uſually ſo tedious, went and joined his 
army before Riga, the capital of Livonia; he began 
- by bombarding the place, and fired off the 
. 22 three firſt bombs himſelf; after which he block- 
Added it, and being well affured that the town 
could not eſcape him, repaired to his city of Peterſ- 
burgh, to inſpect the works carrying on there, and to 
forward the new buildings, and the finiſhing of 
his fleet. He laid the keel of a fifty-four gun 
ſhip with his own hands, and then ſet aut for Moſcow, 
where he amuſed himſelf with aſſiſting in the prepara- 
tions for the triumphal entry which he intended to ex- 
hibit in that capital: he contrived and directed every 
thing relating to that feſtival, and, as uſual, worked 
at it himſelf. 
Iꝓ he year 1710, was opened with this ſolem- 
3 1e nity, ſo neceſſary at that time to his ſubjects, 
whom it inſpired with ſentiments of grandeur, 
and ſo pleaſing to thoſe who had been fearful of ſeeing 
thoſe enter their walls as conquerors, over whom they 
row triumphed, Seven magnificent arches were erect- 
eds, under which paſſed the artillery taken from the 
by" | Swedes, 
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Swedes, their calours, their ſtandards, the litter tha 
had been uſed by Charles XII. with their ſoldiers, of- 
ficers, generals, and miniſters, who had been made 
riſoners,, all on foot, amidſt the ringing of bells, the 
ſound of trumpets, the diſcharge of an hundred pieces 
of cannon, and the acclamations of an innumerable. 
concourſe of people, whoſe voices rent the air as ſoon. 
as the cannon ceaſed firing. The proceſſion was cloſed 
by the conquerorson horſeback, headed by the generals; 
Peter appeared in his rank of major-general. Ates 
triumphal arch, were ſtationed the deputies of the ſe- 
veral orders of the ſtate ; and at the laſt was a choſen - 
band of young noblemen, the ſons of boyards, in 


Roman habits, who preſented a crown of laurel to their 
„ ED INTE 
To this publick feſtival, ſucceeded a ceremony no 
48 ſatisfactory than the former. In 1708 an accident 
ad happened, which was the more diſagreeable to Pe- 
ter, as his arms were at that time unſucceſsful. Mateof, 
his ambaſſador to the court of London, having his au- 
dience of leave of queen, Anne, was arreſted for debt _ 
by two ſheriff's officers, at the ſuit of ſome Engliſh 
* tradeſmen, and obliged to give ſecurity for the debt. 
The tradeſmen contended, that the laws of commerce 
ought to prevail over the privileges of ambaſſadors ; 
the czar's ambaſſador, and all the other foreign mini- 
ſters, proteſted againſt this proceeding, ;. alledging, 
that their perſons ought to be always inviolable. — The 
czar, in his letters to queen Anne, demanded ſatisfac- 
tion for this inſult; but the queen had'it not in her 
power to gratify him, becauſe, by the laws of England, 
tradeſmen were allowed to proſecute their debtors, and 
there was no law. that exempted publick miniſters. from 
ſuch perſecution. The murder of Patkul, the czar's 
ambaſſador, who had been executed the year before by 
the order of the king of Sweden, had encouraged the 
Engliſh to ſhew fo little regard to a e had 
been ſo cruelly prophaned. The other foreign miniſters 
who were at that time in London, were obliged to be 
bound for the czar's ambaſſador; and all that the queen 
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could do in his favour, was to prevail on her parlia- 
ment to paſs an act, by which it was enacted, that in 
future, no one could arreſt an ambaſſador for debt: but 
after the battle of Pultowa, the czar required a more 
ample ſatisfaction; and queen Anne made an excufe 
for what had paſſed, by a ſolemn embaſſy. Mr. after- 
Feb. 1 wards Jord Whitworth, who was charged with 
this commiſſion, began his harangue with theſe 
words, Moſt high and mighty emperor.” He in- 
formed him, that the perſons who had preſumed to ar- 
reſt his ambaſſador, had been impriſoned and rendered 
_ infamous ; there was not a ſyllable of truth in all this, 
ut it was ſufficient that he faid ſo; and the title of 
einperor, which the queen had not given him before 
the battle of Pultowa, ſufficiently ſhewed the weight 
he had acquired in Europe. This title had been al- 
ready granted him in Holland; and not only thoſe who 
had worked with him in the dock-yards at Sardam, 
and who ſeemed to intereſt themſelves moſt in his 
glory, but likewiſe all the principal perſons of the re- 
en unanimouſly Riled him emperor; and cele- 
ated his victory by publick rejoicings, even in the. 
preſence of the Swediſh miniſter. | | 
The univerſal reputation which he had acquired by 
his victory, was ſtill further increaſed, by his not lofing 
a moment in reaping every poſſible advantage from it. 
He began with laying ſiege to Elbing, a Hanſe-town 
of Regal Pruſſia in Poland, in which the Swedes had 
ſtill a garrifon. The Ruſſians ſcaled the walls, entered 
Mark the town, and the garriſon ſurrendered priſon- 
I. ers of wat, This place was one of the moſt 
cConſiderable magazines belonging to Charles 
XII. The Ruſſians found in it an hundred and eighty- 
three braſs cannon, and an hundred and fifty-ſeven 
mortars. Immediately after this Peter haſtened from 
Moſcow to Peterſburgh, where he took ſhipping un- 
der his new fortreſs of Cronſlot, ſailed along the coaſt 


April. Of Carelia, and notwithſtanding a violent ſtorm, 
brought his fleet before Wibourg, the capital 
of Catelia in Finland, while his land forces advanced 
"LE over 
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ayer the frozen moraſſes, ſo that in a ſhort time the 
lace was cloſely blockaded. A breach being made 
n the walls, the town ſurrendered ; and the  _ 
zarriſon, conſiſting of about four thouſand men, 43% 
capitulated, but without being 'able to obtain oi 1 
the honours. of war, being made priſoners notwith- 
ſtanding the capitulation. Peter ' complained of ſeve- 
ral infraftions of this kind on the part of the Swedes, 
and promiſed to ſet theſe troops, at liberty, as ſoon as 
he ſhould receive ſatisfaction from their countrymen. 
On this occaſion it was neceſſary to conſult the king of 
Sweden, and. that 22 continued as inflexible as 
eyer ; ſo that theſe ſoldiers, whom, by a little conceſ= 
ſion he might have delivered from their confinement, 
femained in captivity. In a ſimilar manner did Wil- 
lam III. king of England and prince Ne Orange, ar- 
reſt marſhal Boufflers, notwithſtanding the capitulation 
of Namur. There are ſeveral inftances of ſuch viola- 
tions, but it is to be wiſhed there never had been any. 
After the taking of Wibourg, the blockade of Ri- 
ga was ſoon, changed into a regular ſiege, and carried 
on with 5 5 The Ruſſians were obliged to break 
the ice on the river Dwina, which waters the walls of 
the city. A contagious diſorder, which had, raged for 
ſome time in thoſe climates, attacked the army of the 
beſiegers, and carried off nine thouſand of- their men : 
nevertheleſs, the ſiege was not in the leaſt ſlacken- ' 
ed; it was ſomewhat tedious, but the garriſon at July 
length capitulated, and obtained the honours of ©5* © * 
war: but it was ſtipulated in the capitulation, that all the 
Livonian officers and ſoldiers, ſhould enter into the czar's 
ſervice, as natives of a country that had been diſmem- 
bered from Ruſſia, and uſurped by the anceſtors of 
Charles XII. but the privileges of which the Livo- 
mians had been deprived by the father of that prince, 
were reſtored to them. This was the moſt noble ſa- 
tisfaction that the czar could take, for the murder of 
Patkul his ambaſſador, who was a native of Livonia, 
and had been put to death for defending theſe very 
privileges. The garriſon conſiſted of about five thou- 
ſand men. The citadel of Pennamunde was taken 


ſoon 


- 
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ſoon afterwards, and the Ruſſians. found in the towns 

and fort upwards of cight hundred pieces of artillery. 

In order to make the czar entirely maſter; of the pro- 

vince Carelia, nothing was now a but the 
Ih 


poſſeſſion of the. ſtrong town of Kexkſolm. This place 
was. ſituated on an iſland in the lake of Ladoga, an 
deemed inpregnable. . t was bombarded ſoon. after- 
, wards, and was not long before it ſurrendered. 
Sept-" The ad of Ockc in the ſea bordering, upon 
me rapid. „ ˙ I nfs od 
Sn tte fide of Efflionia, a province of Livonia, to- 
Wards the north, and on the gulph of! inland, are 
det, the towhs of Fernau and Revel; by reducing theſe 
tw places the ezar completed the conqueſt of Li- 
ronia. Peruau ſurrendered, after a fiege of à fem days, 
And! evel capitulared without having a fingle.can- 
SP.” non fired againſt it, but the beſieged found meang to 
eſcape out, of the hands of the conqueror, at the very 
time that they were ſprrendering themſelves priſoners of 
555 for ſome Swediſh ſhips hay ing anchored in the road 
ring the mig time, e and moſt of the inhabi-, 
tants embarked on board, io that when the beſiegers enter- 
ed the town they were aſtoniſhed to find it deſerted. When, 
Charles XII. gained the victory of Narya, little did he 
imagine that. his troops would one day. ſtand. in need of 
arfifices of this kind. Ss 5 
Staniſlaus finding the party deſtroyed, and entirely 
ruined, that had eſpouſed his intereſts in Poland, had 
taken refuge in Pomerania, which ſtill belonged to Charles 
LIE. Auguſtus now reſumed the overnment, and it was 
ifficult to determine, whether harles had more glory 
in dethroning him, than Peter in reſtoring him to his 
„„ ac 04 ARE -aotis: 
The ſubjects of the king of Sweden were ſtill: more 
unfortunate than their ſovereign. The epidemical diſ- 
order which had. proved ſo fatal in Livonia, paſſed from 
thence into Sweden, and in the ſingle town of Stock- 
Holm carried off thirty. thouſand perſons ; it | likewiſe 
ſpread through, the provinces already thinned of their in- 
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kabitants3, for during the ſpace of ten years ſucceſſively, 
he greater number of them had quitted their country to 
1155 their maſter, and periſhed at a diſtance from 
"Te Kt of Sweden's ill fortune purſued him alſo 
in Pomerania, His army had retired thither from Po- 
land, to the number of eleven thouſand men; the czar; 
the kings of Denmark and Pruſſia, the eleQor of Ha- 
nover, and the duke of Holſtein, united to render this 
army uſeleſs, and to oblige general Craſſau, who com- 
manded it, to ſubmit to a neutrality. The regency of 
Stockholm receiving no news of their king, and alarmed 
by the contagious diſtemper that made ſuch havock in 
that city, were glad to gn this neutrality, which ſeem- 
ed to deliver one of their provinces at leaſt from the 
horrors of war. The emperor of Germany favoured this 
ſingular treaty, by which it was ſtipulated, that the Swe- 
diſh army then in Pomerania ſhould not march from 
thence to aſſiſt their monarch in any other part of the 
world: it was even reſolved in the German empire, to 
raiſe an army to enforce the execution of this unparal- 
leled convention; the reaſon of this was, that the em- 
ror; who was at that time at war with France, was in 
opes that the Swediſh army would enter into his ſer- 
vice. The whole of this negotiation was tranſacted 
while Peter was making himſelf maſter of Livonia, 
Eſthonia, and Carelia. 
Charles XII. who was all this time at Bendar, putting 
every ſpring in motion to induce the divan to declare war 
againſt the czar, received this news, as one of the ſe- 
vereſt ſtrokes of his ill fortune. He was highly incenſed 
againſt his ſenate, for preſuming to tie up the hands of 
his army; and it was upon this occaſion that he wrote 
_ word, he would ſend one of his boots to govern 
em. a | 
In the mean time, the Danes were making preparations 
to invade Sweden. All the nations in Europe were now 
engaged in war, Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and England, were contending for the 
. F f dominions 
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dominions left by Charles II. king of Spain, and the 


whole north was up in arms againſt Charles XII. There 
was wanting only a quarrel with the Turks, for every 
village in Europe to be expoſed to the horrors 'of war, 
Such a quarrel happened- ſoon afterwards, when Peter 
was at the ſummit of his glory, and preciſely for that 
very reaſon. eee 
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| HE Empire of Ruſſia has, in our time, ac- 

quired ſo much weight in Europe, that the 
hiſtory of Peter, its real founder, is rendered ſtill 
more intereſting. It was he who gave a new face 
to the North; and ſince his time, his Nation has 
been at the point of deciding the fate of Germany ; 
and notwithſtanding the immenſe diſtances of pla- 
ces, its influence has extended itſelf over France 
and Spain. The eſtabliſhment of this Empire is 
perhaps the moſt important epocha to Europe, 
next to the diſcovery of the new world. It is 
Oy on this account that the author of the Firſt 

art of the Hiſtory of Peter the Great is induced 

ta publiſh the Second, | | 


F f 2 There 


„ 
There are ſome faults in the firſt volume, of 
which it is proper the Reader ſhould be apprized &. 


It is likewiſe right to inform ſuperficial critics, 
that Volhinia, Podolia, and ſome: other neigh- 
boyring countries have by all Geographers been 


4 


ſtifed Red Ruſſia 


We may leave the epithet of /ma/l to the coun- 
try of Orenbourg, becauſe this government is in 
fact ſmall in compariſon of Siberia, on which it 
borders; but we may ſubſtitute 'a bear-ſkin in lieu 
of the ſheep-{kin which ſeveral travellers pretend 
is worſhipped by the Oſtiacs. If theſe good folks 
pay their worſhip to what is moſt uſeful to them, 
the fur of a bear is ſtill a more adorable object 
than a ſheep-ikin ; and no man who has not an aſss 

ſkin would inſiſt on ſuch trifles. | 5 
Whether the veſſels built by the Czar Peter J. 
were or were not called Half-galleys; whether 
Peter lived at firſt in a wooden houſe or a brick 
houſe; ſuch things are in my opinion matters of 
— 8 l 


There are ſome things leſs unworthy the atten- 
tion of a judicious Reader. It is ſaid, for inſtance, 
in the firſt volume, that the natives of Kamſchatka 
have no religion. I find from ſome recent memoirs 
on this ſubject, that theſe rude people have alſo their 
divines, who make the inhabitants of this penin- 
ſula to be originated from a kind of ſuperior being, 
whom they name Kouthou. Theſe memoirs add, 


* We here omit he author's cotrections, becauſe we have been cat 
ſul to inſert them in their proper places, 7. a 
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that 
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that they pay no kind of worſhip tb him, and that 
they neither love nor fear him. a; 
Thus they have a mythology, but no religion. 
This may be true, though it is hardly probable } 
fear being a natural quality in man. We are told, 
that, amidſt their abſurdities, they have a diftinc- 
tion of things permitted, and things prohibited: 
the former is to gratify every paſſion; among things 
prohibited, is the whetting a knife, br ſharpening 
2 hatchet; when on à journey, arid to fave a man 
who is drowning. If they really confider the ſav- 
ing a neighbour's life as a crime, they herein differ 
from all other men, who inſtinctively run to ſuc- 
cour their fellow - creatures, unleſs this natural in- 
clination be ſuppreſſed by inteteſt or pafſion: cer- 
tainly an action ſo common and fo neceſſary as not 
to be any thing of a virtue, could never be deemel 
a crime, but through a philoſophy equally falſe 
and ſuperſtitious, by which they were taught to 
believe, that Providence is not to be withſtood; 
and that a man deſtined by Heaven to be drowned, 
| ought tiot to be faved by another perſon ; but. Bar- 
barians are very far from having a falfe philo- 
ſophy. | + 


They are ſaid, however, to have one ſolenin fef- 
tival, which receives its name from a word in their 
language ſignifying Purification. But, from what 
Thould they purify themſelves, if every thing be 
permitted to thetn ? and what need have they of 
any purification, if they neither fear nor love their 
God Kowuthou ? 
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There are, without doubt, inconſiſtencies in 
their ideas, which is the caſe of thoſe of moſt na- 
tions: theirs are owing to a want of genius, and 
ours to an abuſe of it; we have a great many more 


than they, becauſe we have reaſoned much more. 


As they have a kind of god, ſo they have 
likewiſe their demons; and even. ſorcerers are 
to be found among them, as there have alſo 


been among even the | moſt poliſhed nations. 


The witches in Kamſchatka are old women, as 
they were among us, till ſound philoſophy taught 
us better. Thus in every part of the world it is 


natural to the human mind to. be. infeſted with 


abſurd notions, founded on our curioſity and weak- 
neſs... 'The Kamſchatkans have alſo their prophets, 
who interpret dreams; and we ourſelves have not 
been long without them. 


When the Court of Ruſſia reduced theſe people 
by. erecting five fortreſſes in their country, the 
Greek religion was promulgated among them. A 
Ruſſian gentleman, whoſe information I could de- 
pend on, aſſured me, that one of their principal ob- 
jections was, that this worſhip could not be made 
for them, ſince bread and wine are neceſſary in the 
celebration of our myſteries, and neither bread or 


wine are to be procured in their country. 


In other reſpects, theſe people afford little mat- 


ter of obſervation ; and I ſhall make only one, 


which is, that if we throw our eyes over three- 
fourths of America, the ſouthern part of Africa, 
and the north from Lapland to the ſea of Japan, 


we {hall be convinced that half mankind are not at 
all ſuperior to the people of Kamſchatka. 


It 
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It ſeems right to take notice, that the celebrated 
Geographer De Viſle calls this country Kamſbat. 
It is uſual for us to omit the Ka and the Xqy, 
which ſo often terminate Ruſſian names; and the 


Italians do the like. 


There is an article of greater importance which 
may affect the honour of Crowns. Olearius, who 
in 1634 was accompanied by the Holſtein Envoys 
to Ruſſia and Perſia, relates in the third book of 
his hiſtory, that the Czar Ivan Bafilowitz had ba- 
niſhed an Ambaſſador of the Emperor into Siberia. 
This is a fact of which no other Hiſtorian, to my 
knowledge, has made the leaſt mention; and it is 
not probable that the Emperor would have over- 
looked a violation of the law of nations ſo very 
extraordinary and ſhocking. eld 


The ſame Olearius, in another place, ſays, We 
| « ſet out on the 13th of February, 1634, in com- 
„ pany with a certain Ambaſſador from France, 
© named Charles de Tallerand, Prince of Chalais, 
* &c. Louis had ſent him and James Rouſſel on an 
* embaſſy into Turkey and Muſcovy ; but his col - 
league did him ſuch ill turns with the Patriarch, 
ce that the Great Duke baniſhed him into Siberia. 


In his third book he ſays, that this Ambaſſador, 
the Prince of Chalais, and his colleague, Rouſſel, 
who was a merchant by profeſſion, were ſent by 
Henry IV. Now it is ſufficiently probable, that as 
Henry IV. died in 1610, he did not ſend an em- 
baſſy to Muſcovy in 1634. If Louis XIII. had 
ſent as his Ambaſſador a perſon of ſo illuſtrious a 
family as that of Tallerand, he would never have 


given him a merchant for his olleague ; all Europe 
Ff 4 would 
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would have heard of this embaſly ; and the fingular 


outrage done to the King of F rance would have 
| fill made more noiſe. 2 


Ang diſputed this incredible fact in the firſt - 


volume, and finding that Olearius's fable had met 
with ſome credit, I thought it my duty to apply 
for information to the Office for Foreign Affairs in 
_ France; and here follows What gave riſe to Olea- 
f rius 8 miſtake. | 


There Was, Wage, A perſon of: as houſe of Tal- 
"Ierahd, who, being extremely fond of travelling, 
went to Turkey, without acquainting his family of 
"His intention, or deſiring any letters of fecommen- 
dation, and happened to fall in with a Dutch mer- 
chant, named Rouſſel, who was agent to a trading 
company, and had ſome connection with the 
French Miniſtry. The Marquis de Tallerand kept 
company with him, in order to go and ſee Perſia; 
but the two travellers falling dut by the way, 
Rouſſel falſely accuſed him to the Patriarch of 
Moſcow, and he was indeed ignominiouſly ſent 


into Siberia. He, however, found means to in- 
form his family of his calamitous condition, and 


about three years after M. Des Noyers, Secretary 
of State, prevailed on the Court of Moſcow. to ſet 
him at liberty. | 


This is the true ſtate of the fact; which is de- 
ſerving of a place in hiſtory, only as it may ſerve as 
a caution: to the reader againſt the prodigious num- 
ber of anecdotes of this kind that are related by 
travellers. 8 EEE, 
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PREFACE. 

There are hiſtorical errors; there are alſo hiſto⸗ 
fical lies. What Olearius relates is only an error; 
but to ſay, that one of the Czars ordered an Am- 
baſſador's hat to be nailed to his head, is à lie. 
To be miſtaken in the number and ſtrength of the 
ſhips of a naval armament, to give a country more 
or leſs extent than it really has, this is only an 
error, ahd an error that is very excuſable. They 
who repeat the ancient fables in which tlie ori- 
gin of all nations is enveloped, may be, indeed, 
accuſed of a weakneſs common to all the writers 
of antiquity; but this is not lying, it is only tran - 
leribing tales. 


Inadvertency alſo leads us into many faults, which 
cannot well be called lies. If in Hubner s Ney 
Geography we find the limits of Europe placed 
where the River Oby empties itſelf into the Black 
Sea, and that Europe has thirty millions of inha- 
bitants; theſe are overſights which every intelli- 
gent reader can rectify. This geographer often 


alks of large, populous, and fortified cities, that 


are now only deſolate villages : it is eaſy in this 
caſe to ſee, that time has changed the whole; the 
author conſulted ancient writers, and what was 
true in their time, is no longer ſo at preſent. 


Authors alſo ſometimes fall into miſtakes in 
drawing inferences. Peter the Great ſuppreſſed 
the patriarchate; Hubner adds, that he declared 
himſelf Patriarch: ſome ſuppoſititious anecdotes 
of Ruſſia go ſtill farther, and ſay, that he ac- 
tually officiated in that quality. In this manner we 
lee erroneous concluſions drawn from a certain 
fact; a thing but too common. 


What 
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What. I call an- hiſtorical lie, is ſtil} more com- 
mon; it is what has been invented through adu- 
lation, fatire, or a_ love of the marvellous. The 
hiſtorian who, for the fake of ingratiating himſelf 
with a powerful family, praiſes a tyrant, is a venal 
wretch; he who aims at blaſting the memory of a 
good Prince, is a monſter; and the romancer who 
liſtributes his imaginations as truths, is deſpiſed : 
he whoſe fables were formerly held in veneration 
by whole nations, would not, in our days, be read 
even by the dregs of the people. 


There are critics ſtill greater liars, who either fal- 
ſify paſſages, or who do not underſtand them; who, 
inſpired by envy, ignorantly write againſt uſeful 
works: we may compare theſe to vipers gnawing 
the file, and een let them go on, 
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Campaign on the PRu r H. 


ULTAN Achmet III. declared war againſt Peter I. 
not indeed for the ſake of aſſiſting the King of 
Sweden, but merely to promote his own intereſt. The 

Kan of Crim Tartary was apprehenſive of ſo formidable 
a neighbour. The Porte had taken umbrage at his ſhips 
on the Palus Mæotis and on the Black Sea; at his for- 
tifying the town of Afoph, and opening the famouy 
harbour of Taganroc ; in ſhort, at ſuch a ſeries of vic- 
tories, and at his ambition, which is naturally increaſed 


by ſucceſſes. | | | 

lt is-neither probable, nor true, that the Ottoman 
Porte waged war againſt the Czar on the banks of the 
Palus 
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Palus Mzortis, merely becauſe a Swediſh ſhip had ſeize] 
a ſmall veſſel on the Baltic, on board of which had been 
found a letter of a certain Miniſter, whoſe name has never 


_ hithe rt o been mentioned. Aves pretends, that this 


lettet contained a plan of the conqveſt of the Tutkiſ 
Empire; that it was carried to Charles XII. in Turkey; 
that Charles ſent it to the Divan; and that this was the 
cauſe of war being declared by the Turks. The abſur. 
dity of this fable is ſufficiently apparent. The Kan of 
the Tattars, having conceived a much greater umbragt 


than the Divan of Conſtantinople * at the works erected 
in the neighbouring town of Aſoph, was the perſon at 


whoſe ach tf the Porte was induced to take the 


Feld. 


Livonia was not yet entirely reduced by the Czar, 


hen Achmet III. reſolved on a declaration of war 


againſt Ruſſia in the month of Avguſt. It was hardly 


| 3 for him to have heard of the ſurrender of Riga, 


o inſiſt on the reimburſing of the King of Sweden tor 


all the damages, that Prince had ſuſtained at the action of 
-Pultowa, would have been as ridiculous, as that of de. 
manding the demolition of Peterſburg would have been 


wild and extravagant. Charles's behaviour at Bender 
was truly romantic ; but the Divan would have acted in 


a {till more romantic manner than Charles, had they in. 
liſted on ſuch conditions. 


The Kan of the Tartars, the great promoter of this 
war, went to viſit Charles in his retreat . They were 


7 
1 15 


Tho account nt given by Norberg of the Grand Seignior's preten- 
ſions is equally falſe, and pueri!-. He ſays, that Sultana Achmet ent 
the Czar the conditions on which he would make peace with hin, 


before he had even declared war againſt him. Theſe conditions, i 
e are to credit the Con ſeſſor of Charles XII. were, that the Cz 


thould renounce his alliance with King Auguſtus, reinſtate Staviſiauy, 


| 12 Livonia to Charles, and indemuify him in ready money for tht 


oſſes he had ſuſtained at Pultowa : and lailly, that Peterſburg ſhou's 3 
demoliſhed. The whole of this account was forged by one Braze), 


un indigent author, who wrote a work; entitled, Memoirs /aryrics, 
_ biftorical, and entertaining. Norberg drew from this ſpring. Ti 


F ather-Confeſfor does not ſeem to have' beea the — of Chatle 
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united by the ſame intereſts, Aſoph being ſituated on the 
frontiers of Little Tartary. Charles and the Kan had been 
the greateſt ſufferers by the Czar's aggrandizement. But 
this Kan had not the command of the Grand Seignior's 
army: he reſembled the feudatory Princes of Germany. 
who ſerve the Empire with their own troops, ſubordinate 


however to the Commander in Chief of the Imperial | 


Army. ** , N ty 
k The firſt * ſtep taken by the Divan was to cauſe Tol: 
ſtoy, the Czar's Ambaſſador, to be arreſted in the public 
{trcers of Conſtantinople, and to be committed, together 
with thirty of his domeſtics, to the ' caſtle of the Seven 
Towers. q yi ? | Moe SD 20S 
This barbarous cuſtom, which even ſavages would 
bluſh at, proceeds from this: that there are generally 
foreign Miniſters reſident at the Ottoman Porte, whereas 
the Turks never ſend any Ambaſſadors in ordinary to 
other Courts. They confider the Ambaſſadors” of 


Chriſtian Princes in the light only of Conſuls; and as 


they hold the Chriſtians in the ſame contempt as the Jews, 
they do not ſo much as treat them according to the law 
of nations, except when neceſſity obliges them to it; at 
2 they have hitherto, perſiſted in this ferocious in- 
olence. . ö 


The celebrated Vizir Achmet Coprogli, wha took 


Candia in the reign of Mahomet IV. had behaved in an 


outrageous manner to the French Ambaſſador's ſon ; and 
even carried his brutality ſo far, as to ſtrike him, and af- 
terwards commit him to priſon: yet Louis XIV. haughty 
as he was, ſhewed no other reſentment for ' this affronr, 
than that of ſending another Miniſter to the Porte. The 
Princes of Chriſtendom, notwithſtanding their extreme 
delicacy among themſelves in regard to the point of ho- 
nour, and their even having made it an article of the 
public law, ſeem totally to overlook it in treating with 
tbe Turks. 44 1 7 | 


2 


o Sovereign was ever more affronted in the perſon 
pr his Miniſters than the Czar of Ruſſia, - Within the 
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tte King of Sweden; his 
and impriſoned at Conſtantinople like a common ma- 
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ſpace of « few years, he ſaw his Ambaſſador at the Court 
of London imprifoned for debt; his Plenipotentiary in 
Poland and Saxony 3 the wheel by order of 

iniſter to the Porte ſeized 


lefactor. 


- by The'Qpetn of England, as we have obſerved, made 


him ſatisfaction for the outrage committed at London; 


the horrid affront he received by the treatment of Patkul, 


vas effaced by Swediſh blood at the battle of Pultowa; 
but fortune ſuffered the violation of the law of nations by 
the Turks to remain unpuniſned. 


The Czar was obliged to quit the ſeat of war, in 
order to go and fight on the weſt frontiers of Turkey, 


He bot ga with ordering ten regiments to advance from 
Poland 


towards Moldaviat'; he directed Marſhal Shere- 
metoff to march from Livonia with the troops under his 
command; and leaving Prince Menzikoff at the head of 
affairs in Peterſburg, he ſer out himſelf for Moſcow, to 
give orders for the enſuing campaign, ; 
A Regency was eſtabliſhed 4. His regiment of guards 
began their march, and he ordered the young nobility 10 


_ come and learn the art of war under his command, tome 


as cadets, and others as ſubaltern officers. At the ſame 
yime Admiral Apraxin was diſpatched to Aſoph, to take 
the command of the land and ſea forces in har neigh - 
dourhood. After ' concerting all theſe meaſures, the 
Czar iſſued out orders at Moſcow for acknowledging a 
new Czarina, She was the very fame perſon who had 
been made priſoner of war at Marienburg in 1702. 
Peter, in 1696, had repudiated his wife Eudoxia La- 
poukin 5, by whom he had two children. The canons 


of his Church permit divorce; and had it been pro- 
hibited, he would have paffed a law to render it lawful. 
The young captive of Marienburg, who had been 


named Catharine, was ſuperior to her ſex, as well as to 


= Jan. 1711. 


I + It is very ſingular that ſo many anthors ſhould en Wala- 
chia and Moldavia _ | | ; | 
1 Jan. 18, 1712. $ Or Lapouchin. 
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her misfortunes, - She had rendered herſelf ſo agreeable 
by her behaviour, that the Czar would always have her 
near his perſon ;, ſhe attended him in his travels, and in 
his moſt toilſome expeditions, ſharing his farigues, and 
ſoothing his cares with the chearfulacſs of her diſpoſi- 
tion and kindneſs of her manners : ſhe was a perfe& 
ſtranger to all that luxury and Age. which the reſt 
of her ſex have converted into a real neceſſity. Bu 
what rendered her a more extraordinary favourite was, 
her neither being envied nor oppoſed y nor was any other 

ſon ſacrificed to make room for her promotion. She 
often appeaſed the Czar's anger, and added to his great- 
neſs, by inſpiring him with more clemency. In a word, 
ſhe became ſo neceſſary to him, that in 170% he mar- 
ried her privately. He had already had two daughters 
by her, and the following year ſhe was brought- to-bed 
of a princeſs, who was afterwards married to the Duke 
of Holſtein ®. The marriage between Peter and Ca- 
tharine was made public the ſame day on which he fer + 
out with his conſort, in order to try his fortune with 
the Ottoman Empire. The diſpoſition he had made 
ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs. The Hetman of the Coſ- 
ſacks was to overawe the Tartars, who had made incur- 
ſons into the Ukraine ſo early as the month of Fe- 
bruary ; the Ruſſian army was advancing towards the 
Neiſter ; and another body of troops, under the com- 
mand of Prince Gallitzin, was on their march through 
Poland, The firſt operations were all in his favour; 
for Gallitzin having met in the neighbourhood of Kiow 
with a numerous body of Tartars, who had been joined 
by ſome Coffacks, and by a few Poles of Staniſlaus's 
party, and even by a corps of Swedes, defeated them 
intirely, killing five thouſand. Theſe Tartars had al- 
ready made ten thouſand ſlaves in the open country; 
for it had been, time immemorial, the cuſtom of thoſe 
people, to carry with them more cords than ſcimetars, 
in order to bind the priſoners they take in war. The 
captives were all ſet at liberty, and their capters put to 


* March 27, 1711. + The Journal of Peter, 
3 | | + - the 
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the ſword. If the whole army. had been collected, it 
would have amounted to ſixty thouſand men: for it was 
likewiſe. to be reinforced by the troops of the King of 


Poland. This Prince, who was indebted for every 
thing to the Czar, waited upon him at Jaroſlaw, on the 
river Sane, the 3d of June, 1714, and, promiſed to ſend 


him à conſiderable reinforcement, War was declared 


againſt the Turks in the name of the two Kings; but 


the Poliſh Diet, unwilling to break with the Porte, would 


not. ratify. what Auguſtus had promiſed. Thus it was 


ever Peter's fate to have in King Auguſtus an ally who 


could never affiſt him. He had the ſame expectations 


in Moldavia and Walachia, and experienced the ſame 


% ͤ ETD % 
. Moldavia: and Walachia were to ſbake off the Tur- 
kiſh-yoke. . Theſe two. countries had been inhabited by 
the ancient Daci, who, together with the Gepidæ, long 
infeſted the Roman Empire: they were fubdued by 
Trajan; and Conſtantine I. converted them to Chriſti- 


anity. Dacia then became a Province of the Eaſtern 


Empire; but theſe ſame people ſoon contributed to the 


ſubverſion of the Weſtern, by ſerving under the, Odo, 


acers and Theodoric. 


Theſe Provinces were afterwards annexed to the Greck 


Empire; and when the Turks made themfelves maſters 
of Conſtantinople, they were governed and oppreſſed 


by their own Princes. At length they were intirely 


ſubdued. by the Padicha, or. Turkiſh Emperor, who 
grants the inveſtiture of theſe countries. The, -Hol- 
podar or. Vaivod. choſen by the Porte to govern theſe 
Provinces, is always a Chriſtian of the Greek Church. 
By this diſpoſition. the Lprks diſplay their, toleration, 
while our ignorant .. declaimers. reproach. them with 
indulging a perſecuting ſpirit. The Prince on, whom, 
the Porte confers this office, is obliged; to pay tribute: 
or, more properly ſpeak ing, is only a farmer of the re- 


venues to the Grand Seignior: the dignity is granted 


to the higheſt. bidder, or to him who makes the molt va, 
luable preſ-nts to the Grand Vizir; as in the caſe of the 
Patriarchate of Conſtantinople; Sometimes a Drago- 
Mam, or in other words an Interpreter to the Divan, 
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obtains this appointment. Moldavia and Walachia 


are ſeldom united under the ſame Vaivod, the Porte di- 
viding. thoſe Provinces, in order to ſecure their obe- 
dience. Demetrius Cantemir had obtained Moldayia. 
This Vaivod Cantemir was faid to be deſcended from 


Tamerlane, becauſe Tamerlane's name was Timur, and 


Timur had been a Kan of Tartary; and from the name 
of Timur Kan they derived the family of Cantemir. 
HBaſſaraba Brancovan had been inveſted with Walachia. 
This Baſſaraba had met with no genealogiſt that would 


make him the deſcendant of a Tartarian Conqueror, 


Cantemir conſidered. this as a favourable opportunity to 
ſhake off the Turkiſh yoke, and to render himſelf inde- 
pendent, by means of the Czar's protection. He acted 
exactly the ſame part with Peter, as Mazeppa had be- 
fore with Charles. He had begun with engaging even 
Baſſaraba, the Hoſpodar of Walachia, to enter into the 
conſpiracy, of which he himſelf expected to reap all the 
fruits, his deſign being to make himſelf maſter of both 
Provinces. The Biſhop of -Jeruſalem, 'who happened 
to be at that time in Walachia, was the ſoul of this 


, conſpiracy. Cantemir promiſed: to aſſiſt the Czar with 
troops and proviſions, in the ſame manner as Mazeppa 


had promiſed to aſſiſt the King of Sweden, and was not 
at all more punctual to his engagement than Mazeppa 
had been. | „ͤ»; U. ̃ R TI Rt” 

General Sheremetoff advanced as far as Jaſſi, the ca- 


| pital of Moldayia, to reconnoitre the country, and ſup- 


port the execution of theſe grand: projets, Cantemir 
waited upon him in perſon, and met with the reception 
of a Prince; but the only princely action he did, was 
his publiſhing a manifeſto againſt the Turkiſh Empire, 
The: Hoſpodar of Walachia having ſoon detected his 
ambitious views, abandoned his party, and returned to 
his duty. The Biſhop. of Jeruſalem, juſtly dreading the 
puniſhment due to his crime, ſaved himſelf by flight; 
the inhabitants of Walachia and Moldavia continued 
their allegiance to the Ottoman Porte; and they who had 
undertaken to ſupply the Ruſſians with proviſions, went 
and carried them to the Turkiſh army. 
* Gg 13 


Baltagi - 
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- Balkagi-Meheniet, the Turkiſn Vizir; had already 
paſſed the Danube at the head of a hundred thouſand 
men, and- was directing his march towards Jaſſi, along 
the banks of the Prath, formerly called the Hieraſus, 
Phich empties itfelf into the Danube, and almoſt forms 
the boundary of Moldavia and Beſſarabia. In this fitu- 
ation he deputed Count Poniatowſky, a Poliſh gentle- 
man © who had followed the fortùne of the King of 
weden, to intreat that Prince to come and pay hith a 
ſit, and ſee his army. Charles would not yield to this 
requeſt; but inſiſted that the Grand Vizir ſhould pay 
kim the firſt viſit, at his aſylum in the neighbourhood 
of Bender: his pride prevailed over his intereſts. Poni- 
atow ſley, upon his return to the Turkiſh camp, made 
an apology. for Charles XIIth's refufal: *] pipetted,” 
faid the Vizir to the Kan of the Tartars, I that the 
4 proud Infide! would behave in this manner“ This 
mutual haughtineſs, which is always diſguſtful to per- 
ſons in 27 5 did no ſervice to the K ing of Sweden; 
Who ought to have been ſenſible by this time, chat the 
Tutks were promoting not his intereſts, but their own, 
While the Ottoman army was paſſing the Danube; 
the Czar advanced through the frontiers of Pbland, and 
paſſed the Beriſthenes, to the relief of Marſhal Shere: 
metöff, Who vas encamped to rhe ſouth of Jaſſi, on the 
banks of the Pruth, and in _ being ſurrounded 
by a hundred thoufand Turks and an army of Tartars. 
Peter, before he croſſed the Boriſthenes, was fearful: of 
expoſing Catharine' to a danger which every day be- 
came more alarming; but Catharine conſidered this ſo- 
ticitude of the Czar as an affront to her affection and 
Courage. She preſſed the matter ſo ſtrongly, that the 
Cuxar could not deprive himſelf of her compafty: the 
troops were pleaſed at ſeeing her on horſeback ut the 
head of the army, for ſhe feſdom made uk of her car- 
tiage. The Ruſſians had to march through deſerts be- 
yond the Boriſthenes, to croſs the Bog aßd the river 
Tiras, which is now called the Nieſter; and after this 
they Rad ſtill another deſert to march through, before 
they arrived at Jaſſi, on the banks of the Pruth. But 


; 
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the Charing encouraged and diffuſed alicrity among the 
, ſent refreſhments to the ſick officers,” and ex- 
tended her rendErheſs even to the common ſoldier s. 
At length they reached Jaſſi *, where they intended 
to erect magazines. Baſſaraba, the Hoſpodar of Wa- 
lachia, being teconciled to the Porte, but pretending to 
be in the intereſt of the Czar, propoſed an accommoda- 
tion to this Prince, though the Grand Vizir had given 
lim no ſuch commiſſion : the Czar perceiving, the ſnare, 
declined the propotal, demanding; only à ſupply of pro- 
viſions, which the other was neither able nor willing 


to grant. It would have been difficult to have pro- 


cured any from Poland; and as for the — which 
Cantemir had promiſed, and which he in vain e 5 
to procure from Walachia, it was impoſſible for ! 
to reach the army; ſo that the ſituation of the Ruſſians 
was become extremely alarming; To theſe diſappoint- 
ments was added a dangerous ſcourge, that of whole 
clouds of locuſts, Which coveted the fields, devoured: 
the grain, and even infected the air: the troops were 
frequently diſtreſſed for want of water on their march, 
and expoſed to the ſearching heat of the ſun, in a ſandy: 
deſatt, ſo that they were obliged to bring vater in 
caſſis co apply the army. 

Heer in the cure af this march, by an rann 
nary farality, happened to be within a very little diſ- 
tance of Charles XII; for Bender is only five-and-: 
twenty leagues from the place where the Ruſſian army 
lay ehcamped in the ed, bourhood of Jaſſi. Parties 

Coflacks penetrated very near to Charles's retreat; 
but the Crim Tattars, who were hoveriog in theſe patts, 
protected che King of Sweden from any ſurprize. Im- 
patient, but — Ho he waited in 2 1 THe 
iſſue of the War. 

The moment Peter had Some! Liege magazines; 15 


haſtrned his march along the right bank of the Pruch. 
The deciſive paint was, to prevent the Turks, who were 


, polled owes ana on the left bank, from * that 
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river, and attacking his army. By ſuch a mancevivre 
he would have rendered himfelf. maſter of Moldavia 
and Walachia. He detached General Janus with: the 
vanguard, to oppoſe. the paſſage of the Turks; but 
this General did not arrive till after the very time they 
were croſſing over on their pontons; upon which he 
thought proper to retire, and his infantry were purſued, 
till the Czar arrived in perſon and extricated him from 
the eneñ. e ne e 
The Grand Vizir's army, in conſequence of this ſuc- 
ceſs, ſoon advanced towards that of the Czar, along the 
banks of the river. Theſe two armies were very dif- 
ferent; That of the Turks, reinforced by the Tartars, 
was ſaid to conſiſt of near two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand men; while that of the Czar did not exceed thirty- 
ſeven thouſand effective men. A pretty conſiderable 
body under General Renne was then on the other fide 
of the mountains of. Moldavia, upon the river Sireth; 
and the communication was cut off by the Turks, 
The Czar began to be in want of proviſions; his 
troops, though encamped at no great diſtance from the 


river, wete ſcarce able to ſupply themſelves with water, 


being expoſed to a numerous artillery, which the Grand 
Vizir had planted on the left fide of the Pruth, together 
with a body of troops, who fired inceſſantly upon the 
Nuffians. From this diſpoſition, the truth of which 
may be depended. upon, it appears that the Vizir Baltagi- 
Mehernet, ſo far from being a perſon of weak under 
ſtanding, as the Swedes have repreſented him, diſplayed 
uncommon. {kill in his conduct. To paſs the Pruth 
within ſight of an enemy, to oblige that enemy to re- 
tire, and to purſue him in his retreat; to intercept all 
at once the communication between the Czar's army and 
a body of cavalry, to ſurround that army, and cut off 
its retreat; to deprive it of water and proviſions, and to 
keep it within reach of his batteries, which were on the 
„ere fide of the river; all theſe were ſo many proofs 
his activity and forefight,. 1 of 
Peter then found himſelf in a mere critical ſituation 
than Charles XII. did at Pultowa. Surrounded — 
* ** * 4 29 at 
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that Prince by a ſuperior force; experiencing greater 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions; deceived, like him, b 
the promiſes of a Prince who had not power to fall 
them, he determined to retreat; and attempted to pro- 
cure a more favourable ſituation for 'a camp, by re- 
turning towards Jaſſi, _ Apr 3 
For this purpoſe he decamped in the night“; but 
ſcarce had he began his march, when the Turks by 
break of day fell upon his rear. The regiment of Pre- 
obrazinſky guards, for a conſiderable time, checked the 
impetuoſity of the enemy. The troops formed them- 
ſelves into order of battle, and made retrenchments with 
their waggons and heavy baggage. The ſame day the 
whole Turkiſh army made a ſecond attack upon the 
Ruſſians. That the latter were able to defend them- 

{clves,. notwithſtanding what haz been affirmed to the 
_ contrary, appears from this, that they did really ſuſtain for 
a conſiderable time the ſhock of the whole Turkiſh 
army T, of whom they killed great numbers, without 
being thrown into confuſio o. 
Ibere were at that time in the Turkiſh army two of 
the King of Sweden's officers, Count Poniatowſki and 
Count Spare, with a few Coſſacks of Charles XIIth's 
party. My papers inform me, that theſe Generals ad- 
viſed the Grand Vizir not to fight, but to cut off all 
water, and proviſions from the enemy, and thus oblige 
them either to ſurrender or die. Other memoirs, on the 
contrary, pretend, that they excited the Grand Vizir ta 
fall ſword in hand upon the Ruſſian army, and to ex- 
terminate an enemy that was already enfeebled, dif- 
treſſed, and almoſt ſtarved with hunger, The firſt advice 
ſeems the moſt circ umſpect, the ſecond more conform- 
able to the idea of Generals bred under Charles XII. 
Ihe truth is, the Grand Vizir by break of day 
attacked the Ruſſians in the rear, which was in ſome 
diſorder. The Turks found only a line of four hun- 
dred men, who formed with the utmoſt expedition. A 
German General, named Alard, had the honour ef 
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making ſo excellent a diſpoſition, of his men, ag with 
ſo much quickneſs, that the Ruſſians withſtood the 
Ottoman army, during the ſpace of three hours, without 
loſing ground. 

The diſcipline to which the Czar had habituated his 
troops, now repaid him well for his trouble. The time 
had been when ſixty thouſand men were defeated at 
Narva by eight thouſand, from their having been undiſ- 
ciplined; and here was an an inſtance of a rear of about 
eight. thouſand Ruſſians making, head againſt a hundred 
and fifty thouſand Turks; and obliging them to retire, 

with the loſs of ſeven thouſand men. 
The two armies, after this ſmart encounter, entrenched 
© themſelves in the night; but the Czar's troops were 
© tilt hemmed in, and diſtreſſed for want of proviſions 
and water. They were near the banks of the Pruth 

yet unable to come at the river; for ſo ſoon as any of 
me ſaldiers ventured to fetch water from thence, the 
Turks on the oppoſite ſide were ſure to ply them with 
' * a numeraus. artillery charged with cartridge-ſhot/ Thus 
the Turkiſh army, which had attacked the Rufflans 


in battle, ſtill continued. to annoy them with their 


Cannon. 
The Ruſſians, by their diſadvantageous ſituation, by 
the inequality of their numbers, and the want of pro- 


© viſions, were in great dapger of being utterly undone, 
Continual ſkirmiſhes were {till carried on, and the Czar's 


gavalry being al moſt intirely diſmounted, could be of 


no furcher ſervice, unleſs by fighting on foot; ſo that his 


. Gituation ſeemed to be altogether deſperate. All the 
' memoirs and hiſtories of the times unanimouſly agree, 
| that the Czar, undetermined within himſelf, whether he 
ſhould renew the engagement. the next day with the 
enemy, and expoſe his wife, his army, his empire, and 


: the fruit of all his labours, to a danger which ſeemed 


almoſt inſuperable, retired to his tent oppreſſed with 
anxiety, and labouring under convulſions, to which he 
was ſometimes ſubject, and which his prelent uneaſineſs 
tended to increaſe.” In this ſtate of mind, a prey to the 
moſt torturing diſquietude, and unwilling that his diſ- 
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tracted condition ſhould he known, he gave orders that 
no one ſhould be permitted to enter his tent. Then it 
was that he experienced the good effect of haying per- 
mitted his wife to accompany him in this expeditio 
E 1 entered his tent, notwithſtanding his prohi- 
bition. Ele +0 
A woman who had faced death during all theſe en- 
gagements, who had been no leſs expoſed than any other 
Peron to the fire of the Turkiſh artillery, had a right 
to ſpeak. She did, and perſuaded her huſband to try 
what could be done by negociation. 2 
It has been an immemorial cuſtom throughout the 
Eaſt, whenever a perſon aſks audience of the ſovereign, 
or his repreſentative, never to accoſt them without pre- 
ſents, Catharine got together the few jewels ſhe had 
brought with her in this military expedition, from which 
all magnificence and luxury had been baniſhed ; 
and to theſe ſhe added the furs of a couple of black 
foxes: as for the money, it was deſigned for the Kiaja. 
She herſelf pitched upon an intelligent Officer, who with 
.. two. valets was to carry the preſents intended tor the 
_ Grand Vizir, and ſafely to deliver the money inte the 
hands of the Kiaja. This Officer was likewiſe entruſted 
with a letter from Marſhal Sheremetoff to Mehemet- 
Baltagi. The Czar's memoirs take notice of the letter, 
but do not mention the particulars of the negociation 
entered into by Catharine ; yet the whole affair is ſuffi- 
cCiently authenticated by the declaration of Peter himſelf, 
— in 1723, when he cauſed the Empreſs Catha- 
rine to be crowned. She has been,” ſaid he, of 
e great affiſtince to us in all times of danger, but 
“ particularly at the battle of Pruth, Where our army 
* was reduced to two- and- twenty thouſand men.“ If the 
_ [Czar had really no more than two- and- twenty thouſand 
fighting men, whom famine and the ſword threatened. 
with deſtruction, the ſervice done on this occaſion by 
Catharine was equal to the favours with which ſhe 
was loaded by her huſhand, The manuſcript journal“ 


Journal of Peter the Great, Page 17. 
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of Peter the Great makes mention, that the 20th of 


July, the day on which this memorable engagement was 
fought, there were thirty-one thouſand five hundred and 


fifty-four infantry, and fix thouſand fix hundred and 


ninety-two cavalry, moſt of them diſmounted ; he muſt 
therefore, in that battle, have loſt ſixteen thouſand two 
hundred and forty - ſix fighting men. The ſame memoirs 
affirm, that the loſs of the Turks was much more con- 
ſiderable than his; for as they attacked tumultuouſly, 


and without any order, not one of the enemy's ſhot 


miſſed them. If this be true, the battle of Pruth, on 


the 2oth and 21ſt of July, was one of the bloodieſt 


that has been fought theſe many ages. 


We muſt either ſuſpect that Peter the Great was miſ- 
taken, when at the coronation of the Empreſs he 
teſtifies his acknowledgements to that Princeſs, declar- 
ing, * She had preſerved his army. from deſtruction, 
« when reduced to twenty-two thouſand. men” or, we 
muſt diſpute the veracity of this journal, wherein we 
are aſſured, that on the day the battle was fought, his 


army on the banks of the Pruth, excluſive of the co:ps 
encamped on the Sireth, amountcd to thirty- one thouſan 
five hundred and fifty: four infantry, and fix thouſand fix 
hundred and ninety-two cavalry. According to this ac- 
count, the battle would have been more dreadful and bl 

than the ſeveral relations of hiſtorians, and the various 
4 memoirs on both fides ſeem hitherto to have repre- 


« ſented it.” There muſt ſurely be ſome miſtake in 
this caſe; a thing very frequent in the relations of cam-- 
igns, whenever they enter into details; the ſafeſt way 
is always to abide by the principal event, the victory 
and the defeat: as to what either of them may have 
coſt, we are rarely informed thereof with any exaQneſs. - 
However much the Ruſſian army might have been 
diminiſhed, ftill the Czar flattered himielf that ſo in- 
trepid and obſtinate a reſiſtance would incline the Grand 
Vizir to grant terms of peace honourable to the Forte, 
agreeable to his maſter; and at the ſame. time not too 


mortify ing to the Empire of Ruſſia. The great merit 
of Catharine ſeems ro have been her diſcovering this 
; poſſibility, 


ans wool. fra 
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MNbility, at a criſis when the Kuſſian Generals ar 
nothing bur inevitable deftruftion, . <0} 
Norberg, in his Hiſtory of Charles XII. mentions 4 

jetter from the Czar to the Grand Vizir, wherein he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in the following terms: If, contrary 
* to my intention; I have had the misforrune of incurs 
« ring the diſpleaſure of his Highneſs, I am ready tb 
t redreſs whatever complaint he may have againſt me. 
J comure ybu, moſt noble General, to prevent the 
« farther effuſion of blood; and I intreat you, from 
* this moment, to put a ſtop to the exceffive fire of 
« your artillery. Pleaſe to accept of the hoſtage | have. 
6 {ent you.” | Fe Fas POTS A twe 
This letter, like moſt of the pieces publiſhed at a 
venture by Norberg, has all the appearances of a for- 
gery. It is dated the 11th of July, N. S. and the letter 
to Baltagi-Mchemet was not ſent till the 21ſt, N. S. 
It was not the Czar, but Marſhal Sheremetoff who 
wrote this letter. No ſuch expreſſions as, the Czahr as 
* had the misfortune of incurring the diſpleaſure of _ 
“ his-Highneſs,” were made uſe of; ſuch terms are fit 
only for a ſubject who implores his malter's forgiveneſs, 
As for an hoſtage, it is out of the queſtion; none was 
ſent: the letter was carried by an Officer, whilſt the 
artillery played on both fides. Sheremetoff only re- 
minded the Vizir of ſome overtures of peace made by 
the Porte, through the channel of the Engliſh and 
Dutch Miniſters, at the beginning of the campaign, 
when the Divan demanded the ceſſion of the citadel and 
harbour of Taganroc, which had been the real cauſes 
of the war, fe e 7 
Several hours having paſſed before any anſwer was 
received from the Grand Vizir, tit was apprehended that 
e bearer had been killed, or was detained by the 
Jurks: therefore a ſecond meſſenger was diſpatched *, , 
with a duplicate of a letter; and a Council\ot War was 
held, at which Catharine aſſiſted : the reſult of it, ſigned 
by ten General Officers, was as follows : 2 
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„ Should the enemy, ioſtead of accepting of the con- 


n offered, inliſt on our lay ing down our arms, 
and ſurrendering at diſcretion, it is the unanimous 


= opinion of all the Generals and Miniſters, that an 
cu 1 made for breaking through the enemy,” 


In conſequence of this reſolgtion, a trench was thrown 
up round the baggape, and the Ruſſians had advanced 


| within 2 hundred paces: of the Turkiſh amy; when, at 
n us the Grand Vizir proclaimed a ſuſpenſion of 


All the ACCONRts.. publiſhed by the Swediſh pa 
ak of the Vigzir as a cowardly wretch, who had f fad. 
cred himſelf to be bribed; in the ſame manner as many 


Writers have accuſed Count Piper of having taken mo- 


ney from the Duke of Marlborough to induce the King 


of Sweden to continue the war againſt the Czar, and 


a Miniſter of France has been accuſed of venality i in 


the treaty of Seville, Such accuſations ſhould never 
be adyanced, but on evident. proofs. It is very rare 
that Prime Miniſters ſtoop to thoſe: ſcandalous mean- 
neſſes, which ſoon or late are diſcovered, if not by thoſe 


who gave the money, at leaſt by the public records, 


which are authentic vouchers of the treachery. A Mi- 


niſter has the eyes of all Europe on him; bis honour is 
the baſis of his credit; and he is always rich enough 


not to ſtand in need of commencing traitor. 


The poſt of Viceray of the Ottoman Empire is of 


ſuch eminence, and its profits in time of war ale ſo im- 


menſe; ſuch were the plenty and magnificence in the 
tents of Baltagi-Mehemet, ſuch the plainnels, and eſpe- 


cially the ſcarcity, of proviſions in the Czar's army, 
_ that it rather became the Grand Vizir to give than to 


receive: a light compliment of furs and rings ſent by 
a woman, according to the cuſtom of all Courts, or 


_ [Father of all Eaſtern Courts, could not be conſidered as 
bribery. The free and open behaviour of Baltagi- Me- 
hemet jeems a ſtrong confutation of the accuſations with 
which ſo many. books are ſullied in their accounts of 


this affair, Vice-Chancellor Shaffiroff went into his 


tent with a numerous retunue ; every ching was tranſacted 


"I 
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publickly, and could pot be tranſacted otherwiſe, The 


negotiation was eren entered on before a man in the 


* 


King of Sweden's ſervice, who was a dbmeſtic of Count 


' Ponjatowſki, one of Charles XIIth's "officers, and who 


acted on this occaſion as interpreter : the articles, more. 
over, were publickly taken down in writing by the Vazir's 
firſt ſecretary, Hummer Effendi. Even Count Ponia- 
towſki himſelf was there; and the preſent to hr i 
was offered publickly, and according to the ceremonia 

in ſhort, every thing paſſed in the oriental manner. 
Magi were made on both ſides, ſo that nothing could 


' have leſs the appearance of treachery. What determined 


the Vizir's aſſent to a ceſſation of arms, was, that, at that 
very time, a body of troops commanded by General 


Renne, on the river Sireth, in Moldavia, had eroſſed 


hree rivers, and was near the Danube, where Renne 
ad taken the town and caſtle of Brahila, though de- 
fended by a numerous garriſon undef a Baſhaw.. The 
Czar had, beſides, another corps advancing from the 
frontiers of Poland. It is alſo very probable, that the 


Vizir was nnacquainted with the ſcarcity among the 
- Ruſſians: the accounts of ſtores and proviſions are ne- 


yer communicated to the enemy; it is uſual, on the 


contrary, in the preſence of an hoſtile army, to boaſt of 


plenty, even under the ſevereſt diſtreſs. ' Deſertion be- 
tween the Turks and Ruſſians is not known, as among 
us; the difference of clothing, of religion, and ot 
language, does not permit it; fo that the Grand Vizir 
had no exact idea of the deplorable condition to which 
the Czar's army was reduced. vs | 

The Vizir, Who was not fond of war, yet had con- 
ducted it well, conceived that his expedition would be 
ſufficiently ſucceſsful, in delivering up to the Grand 
Seignior the cities and harbours for which he was fight- 
ing; in ſending back General Renne's victorious army 


from the Danube into Ruſſia, and in ſecluding for ever 


an enterprizing Prince from all entrance into the Palus 


Mzoris, the Cimmerian Boſphorus, and the Black Sea; 


laſtly, in not riſquing certain advantages on the chance 


bf a freſh battle (in which, after all, deſpair might get 


the 


— 
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the better of ſuperior ſtrength). He had' ſeen, the 


very day before, his Janiſſaries repulſed; and inſtances 


were not wanting, of victories gained by the ſmaller 
number. Theſe were his reaſons, which, however, were 
not ſatisfactory to the Swediſh officers who were then 
in his army, nor to the Kan of the Tartars. The view 
of the Tartars was the continuance of their pillages on 
the frontiers. of Ruſſia and Poland; that of Charles 
the X1Ith, was to be reyenged of the Czar; but the Ge. 
neral and Prime Miniſter of the Ottoman Empire was not 

rompred either by the private revenge of a Chriſtian 
Prins, nor by an ayidity of booty, which ſwayed the 
Tartars. A ſuſpenſion of arms being ſettled, the Ruſ. 
fans ſupplied themſelves. with proviſions, . purchaſing 
them from the Turks, The articles of this peace were 
not ſuch-as La Motraye has related, and Norberg has 
copied after him, The Vizir, among other conditions, 
at firſt required, that the Czar ſhould, engage to con- 
cern himſelf no farther in the affairs of Poland, and 
on this Poniatowſki inſiſted; but, in reality, it was for 
the intereſt of the Turkiſh Empire that Poland ſhould 
continue weak and diſunited: this article therefore ter- 
minated in withdrawing the Ruſſian troops from the 
frontiers. The Kan of the Taria's demanded a tribute 
of forty thauſand ſequins; but, after a long debate, it 


To 


aſſed in the negative, Rs jag | 
". The Vizir for ſome time inſiſted that Cantemir ſhould 
be delivered up to him, as Patkul had been at the loli, 
citations of the King of Sweden, Cantemir's caſe was 
exactly ſimilar to that of Mazeppa, who, by the Czar's 
order, had been formally tried and executed in effigy, 
The Turks did not act in that manner, Proceſſes tor 
contempt, and the publication and | poſting up ſen- 
tences, being unknown among them, and much leſs 
executions in, effigy, their law. prohibiting all human 
repreſentations of any kind whatever, it was in vain 
they inſiſted on Cantemir's being delivered up. Peter 
wrote theſe very words to Shaffiroff the Vice-Chancellor : 
vill ſooner give up to the Turks all the country 
« as far as Curſk; 1 ſhall Hill hate ſome hops of re- 
„ | 8 covering 
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«covering it; but my honour once loſt, is irrepara- 
ble; it muſt not be violated.” It is all we have pe- 
« culiar to ourſelves: renouncing that, is ceaſing to 
« be a Monarch.” rf ene yy [reve C5 
At length the treaty was concluded, and ſigned near 
Falkſen, a village on the banks of the Pruth. It 
was agreed, that Aſoph and its territory ſhopld be 
reſtored, with the ammunition and artillery that 
were in it before the Czar took it in 1696; that 
the harbour of Taganroc, on the ſea of Zabache, ſhould 
be demoliſhed, together wich that of Samara, on the 
river of that name, and ſeveral ſmall forts. An article 
was added relating to the King of Sweden; and this 
very article plainly indicates the Vizir's diſpleaſure 
againſt him, It was ſtipulated; that this Prince ſhould 
be ſuffered to return into his own dominions unmoleſted 
by the Czar ;: and farther,” that the Czar and he might 
make peace, if ſo diſpoſed; 1 i PO 
It is very evident, from the ſingularity of this article, 
that Baltagi-Mehemet had not forgot Charles's haugh- 


tineſs ; and who knows but this very haughtineſs might 


have inclined Mehemet towards a peace? The fall of 
the Czar was the riſe of Charles; and it is not in the 
human heart to contribute to the power of thoſe WO 
deſpiſe us. In ſhort, this Prince, who had refuſed 
coming to the Vizir's army, when every thing required 
his being on good terms with that Miniſter, now haſtened 


thither towards the concluſion of à bulineſs that ſeemed 


likely to truſtrate all his hopes. The Vizir, inſtead of 
going himſelf, only ſent two Baſhaws to meet him, de- 
ferring that ceremony till Charles was drawing near to 
1 oorgtt fn © 210 v0 om 2% 
It is well known that the converſation turned only on 
reproaches: the. Vizir's anſwer to the King, who up- 
braided him for not taking the Czar priſoner, „hen he 
might, has been conſidered by many hiftorians as the 
anſwer of an ideot: If I had taken the Czar, ſaid he, 
* who'would have governed his Empire ?” Yet we may 
eaſily perceive it to be the anſwer of a perſon offended; 
_ the addition of theſe words, It is not right chat 
3 4 al} 
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All Kings ſhould leave their Homes,” ſufficiently ſhew · 
* much be was Vito to money the Bender: f 
Chin Jerived no ; other fatisfaQtion from his | 

than chat of t tearing the Grand Vizir's robe ix journey, 
his ſpurs. The Vizir. who might have made him repent 
of chis indignity, overlooked it, and in ſo doing 
ſhewed himſelf much ſuperior to Charles. 

If amidſt the blaze and tumult of this Monarchs life, 
any thing could have brought him to fee how much-gran- 
deur is ſobje& to the reverie of fortune, it is, that at Pul- 
towa, a paſtry-cook had made his whole army lay down 
their arms; and that at the Pruth, both the Czar's: fate 
and his own had been decided by a wood cleaver; for 

is Vizir/Baltagi-Mehemet, had been a wood- cleaver in 

ſeraglio, as his name ſignifies; and inſtead of being 
alhamed of i it, he accounted it an honour : fo IRA 
are the oriental manners from ours. 

The Sultan and all Conftantinople ——— Latif. 
fred wich the Vizir's conduct. The public rejoicings 
laſted a Whole week; and Mehemet's Naja, who brought 
the treaty to the Divan, was immediately maderBoujouk-. 
Imvagur,”or Maſter of the Horſe. This is not the way 
of dealing with rhote;whoſe:condutt is di ſapproved- 

It would ſeem as if Norberg knew but little of the Os, 
tomam Government, ſince he ſays, that the Grand 
geignior courted his Viair; and that Baltagi · Mehemet 
% Was to be dreaded.” The Janiſſaries have often bren 
fatal to the Sultans; but chere is not one ſingle inſtance 
of a Vizir who has not readily been ſacrificed, on an or- 
der from his maſter: beſides, Mehemet was not able to 


ſupport himſelf by his own intereſt. Moreover, it is a con- 


tradiction to affirm in the ſame pagt, that the Janiſſa- 
ries were * * * 9 and that:the Sultan 
_ dreaded his 18 

The King of Sweden was now rotlaced-ro the. luce | 
of caballing at the Ottoman Court. A King who had 
made Kings, was to be ſeen contriving means that me- 
moirs and petitions which the Miniſtry would not re- 
1 — be delivered to the Sultan. Charles 3 

Tx 
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all the artifice which a ſubject would make uſe of to 
ſupplant a Miniſter in his'Sovereigh's eſteem. This was 
the mahnt in which he acted againſt the Vizir Mehe- 
met and all his fucceſſors. Sometimes application was 
made to the Sultana Validẽ, by 2 Jewels ; ſometimes ani 
eunveh” was the meſſenger. At laſt a man was pag 
cured, who, mingling himſelf among the Grand 
nior's. gvards, acted te madman; With a view that the 
Sultan taking notice of him, he might give him a poſing 
nal Trom the! King. But the fake of all theſe manceu- 
vres was, that Charles hat the mortification to ſee him- 
ſelf deprived of his- tbuim; or in other words, the ſub- 
ſiltence he received daily from the Porte's generoſity, foul 
which amounted tb 1500 livres French money 
Grand Vizir, inſtead of the thaim, tranſmitting LAS — 
an order, in the ſoftened | form of an advice, 0 Rabe | 
Turkey. ' * | 
Charles was $646-ce GiihubPMchi ever ö iy, Al | 
flattering himſelf that he | ſhould re-enter Poland and 
Ruſſia at the head of a Turkiſh army. The iflue of his 
inflexible boldneſs, in the year 17 14 is known to all the 
rid; bow with his Secretäries, Valets, Cools, and 
_ Gfootiis, he fought againſt an army of JaniMaries; Spahis, 
and Tartars ND he as apriſoner in the country wherehe 
had enjoyed the moſt generous hoſpitality; ; and how, After 
a ſtay of hve yeats in Turkey, he returned to his own - 
domitiions in the diſguiſe of a courier. It muſt be oed, 
that if there was any thing like reaſon in his 2 1 
With Very different from that of the wo * en 


FI 1 A P. u. 
she of rhe Aﬀoir 11 Pavrn. ) 5 
Tr ey here be proper to remind the . readet of * 


1552 alrendy related in the Hiſtory of Charles XII. 
7 appenve; hy arg: _ HS & arms winch | 
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preceded. the treaty of the Pruth, two Tartars having 
lurpriſed two Italian officers of the Czar's army, 
came to offer them for ſale to an officer of the Janiſſa- 
ries. This breach of the public. faith the Vizir puniſhed 
with death, How is this rigid punctuality reconcileable 
with that violation of the law of nations in the perſon. of 
- the Ambaſtador Tolſtoy, who had been ſeized” in the 
ſtreets of Conſtantinople, by order of the fame Grand 
Vizir? There is always ſome reaſon for contradictions 
in men's conduct. Baltagi-Mehemet was offended with 
the Kan of the Tartars, on account of his violent oppo- 
ſition to a peace, and was determined to let him know 
% 11 ͥ˙ꝛOiꝛꝛ ĩ¾ q è Ä. 
The Czar, as ſoon as Ne was ſigned, marched 
8 back by the way of. Jaſſi as far as the frontiers, followed 
by a body af eight thouſand. Turks, whom the Vizir 
ſent not only to obſerve the motions of the Ruſſian 
5 E to hinder the roving Tartars from moleſting 
em. 6 | 4 f 0 0 
Peter, in conformity to the treaty, immediately cauſed 
the fortreſſes of Samara and Kamienſka to be demo- 
lied; but the reſtitution of Aſoph and the demolition 
, of Taganroc were attended with greater difficulties, 
According to the terms of the treaty, the artillery and 
ſtotes at Aſoph belonging to the Turks, were to be 
diſtinguied from thoſe ſent chither by the Czar fince 4 
His-conqueſt. of the place. The Governor's delay in this | 
bulineſs gave juſt offence to the Porte. The Sultan | 
was. impatirnt to receive the keys of Aſoph, the Vizir 
continued to promiſe, and the Governor ſtill deferred 
ſending them. Baltegi-Mehemet on this account loſt 
both his maſter's favour and his poſt; the Kan of the 
Tartars and his other enemies prevailed againſt him; 
he was involved in the diſgrace of ſeveral Baſhaws; | 
but the Grand Seignior, convinced of his fidelity, in- 
ſtead of touching either his life or fortune, ſent him to 
Mytilene *, -whete he acted as Governor. This ſimple 
removal, without depriving him of his wealth; but | 
above all, his being made Governor of Mytilene, evi- 
dently contradicts every thing Norberg has aſſerted 
| „November, 1711. 


-Y 
* 


concerning the Vizic's having bean bribed by the 


Car. E 421% | 

Norberg ſays, that the Boſtangi Bachi, who came to 
him to demand the ſeal of the Empire, and to ſignify to 
him his arreſt, declared him * a traitor, who had diſo- 
«4 beyed his maſter 4 whq had ſold himſelf to the enemy 
4 fot money, and was guilty of not having attended to the 
« King of Sweden's intereſt.” In the firſt place, decla- 
rations of this ſort are neyer uſed in Turkey, The Sul- 
tan's orders are iſſued in ſecret, and as privately executed. 
Secondly, if the Vizir had been declared a traitor and 
rebel, ſuch crimes, in a country where they are never 
pardoned, would have been 2 wich death. Laſtly, 
if he had been diſgraced for not taking due care of 
Charles XII's. intereſt, it iwplain this Prince muſt have 
had fo much weight at the Ottoman Court, that the 
other Miniſters would have.courted his fayour, and eyen 
prevented his deſires.; whereas, through fear of his 
power, on the contrary, Juſſuf Baſhaw, Aga of the Ja- 

niffaries, who ſucceeded Mehemet-Baltagi in the Vizir- 

ſhip, openly. expreſſed the ſame ſentiments in regard to 
the behaviour of that Prince, as his predeceſſor; fo far 
from ſerving him, he made it his buſineſs. to rid himſelf 
of ſuch a dangerous gueſt; and when Poniatowſki, 
Charles the Twelfth's companion and favourite, came to 
compliment the Vizir on his promotion, the latter ſaid 
to him, ** Infidel, I give you notice, that the firſt time 
„J hear of any intrigues of thine, I will have thee 
* thrown into the ſea, with a ſtone about thy neck.“ 
This compliment, which Count Poniatowſki. himſelf 
relates in the memoirs he drew. up at my requeſt, ſhews 
beyond all doubt, the little influence Charles the Twelfth 
had at the Porte. Norberg's whole account of the affairs 
of Turkey carries with it the ſtrongeſt marks of preju- 
dice and miſinformation : every thing he has advanced 
in it without proof concerning the pretended corruption 
of a Grand Vizir; that is, of a man who had the diſpoſal 
of upwards of ſixty millions of money per annum, with- 
gut being accountable; mult be ranked among the errors 
of party - ſpirit and political falſehoods. I have till in 
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my poſſeſſion: the letter written by Count - Poniatowſki 

to King Staniſlaus, immediately after the peace of the 
Pruth. He accuſes Baltagi-Mehemet of hating the King 
of Sweden, of bearing an averſion to war, and being too 
eaſy-tempered ; but not a word of corruption: he knew 
too well what the poſt of Grand Vizir is, to think that 
the Czar could purchaſe the treachety of the Viceroy 
of the Ottoman Empire. | | 
_* Shaffiroff and Sheremetoff, who remained as hoſtages 
at Conſtantinople, were not treated as they would have 
been if they had been convicted of purchaſing the peace, 
and of acting in concert with the Vizir to deceive the 
Sultan:; they were at perfect liberty, and had two com- 
panies of Janiſſaries to protect them. 

Tolſtoy the Ruſſian Ambaſſador being diſcharged out 
of the Seven Towers, immediately after the peace of the 
Pruth, the Miniſters of England and Holand interpoſed 
with the new Vizir for the performance of the articles. 

At length, Aſoph was reſtored to the Turks, and 
the fortreſſes ſtipulated in the treaty demoliſhed. 
Though the Ottoman Porte little concerns itſelf with 
the broils of Chriſtian Princes, yet at that time, it was 
pleaſed to ſee itſelf the arbiter between Ruſſia, Poland, 
and Sweden. It required that the Czar ſhould withdraw 
his troops out of Poland, and thus Turkey be freed 
from ſuch a dangerous. neighbour : it was alſo deſirous 
that Charles might return into his dominions, as this 
would foment the-broils among the Chriſtian Princes ; 
but never did the Grand Seignior intend to furniſh him 
with an army. The Tartars were ever deſirous of war, 
like men who are eager to follow a lucrative profeſſion. 
The Janiſſaries wiſhed for it, but rather from a hatred of 
the Chriſtians, from ferocity, and a delight in licen- 


| tiouſneſs, than from any other motive. After all, 


however, the negotiations of the Engliſh and Dutch 
Miniſters prevailed againſt the oppotite party. The 
peace of the Pruth was confirmed; with this addition in 
the new treaty, that the Czar ſhould within three 
months recal ail his troops out of Poland ; and thar 
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the Turkiſh Emperor ſhould immediately ſend back 
Charles the Twellch „ A 
* We may judge from this new treaty, whether the 

King of Sweden had ſo much influence at the Porte, 
as me have related. He was evidently ſacrificed by 
the new Vizir Juſſuf Baſhaw, as well as by Baltagi- 
Mehemet. His Hiſtorians, to conceal this freſh af- 
front, have been reduced to the mean reſource of charg- 
ing both Vizirs with bribery, Such imputations, ſo 
offen repeated without any manner of proof, are rather 
the clamours of an impotent cabal, than hiſtorical 
youchers, The ſpirit of party, when obliged to ac- 
knowledge facts, conſtantly attempts to diſgrace them 
with falſe motives and circumſtances; and thus it is 
that all cotemporary hiſtories are ed down to poſ- 
terity, who can hardly find it poſſiB® to diſtinguiſh truth 

rom falſhood, 3 
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Marriage of the Czarowitz, and ſolmn Declaration of 
Peter's Marriage with Catharine, who diſcovers ber 
Brother. 1 


ls unfortunate campaign of the Pruth proved 

1 more fatal than the battle of Narva; for by tha 
defeat Peter had profited fo as to recover all his loſſes, 
and difpoſſeſs Charles XII. of Ingria. . But by the 
treaty of Falkſen, beſides loſing all his harbours and 
fortreſſes on the Palus Mzotis, he was alſo to renource 
the ſovereignty of the Black Sea. He had ſtill a vaſt 
field left for his enterprizes; various inſtitutions in 
Ruſſia were to be completed; his conqueſts on Sweden 
were to be purſued; King Auguſtus was to be ſecurely 
eſtabliſhed in Poland; and an harmony with his allies 
to be cultivated. © His health was ſo much impaired 
by fatigue, that he went to the waters of Carlſbad 
in Bohemia; but while he was drinking them, he gave 
| H h 2 directions 


- 
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directions for an attack on Pomerania, and in the mean 
ime Stralſund was blockaded, and five ſmall towns 
taken. tho ce e tn} 
Pomerania is the moſt northern Province of Ger- 
many, bounded on the eaſt by Pruſſia and Poland, on 
the weſt by Brandenburg, on the fourth by Mecklen- 


burg, and on the north by the Baltic Sea. It has 
Changed maſters almoſt every re Guſtavus 


Adolphus poſſeſſed himſelf of it in the famous Thirty 
Years War; and by the treaty of Weſtphalia it was for- 
mally ceded to the Swedes, the Biſhoprick of Camin, 
and ſome ſmall places in Further Pomerania, excepted. 
2 whole Province ſhould naturally belong to the 

lector of Brandenburg, in virtue of family-compacts 
made with the Dukes of Pomerania. On the extinction 
of the ducal line in 1637, the Houſe of Brandenburg, 


according to the laws of the Empire, had a clear right 


to this Province; but neceſlity, the firſt of all laws, 
getting the better of the family- compacts at the treaty 
of Oſnaburgh, almoſt the whole of Pomerania remained 
from that time the reward of Swediſh valour. : 

The Czar's intention was to ſtrip the Crown of 
Sweden of all its German Provinces. To accompliſh 
this, it was requiſite to form an alliance with the Elec- 


- - bors of Brandenburg and Hanover, and likewiſe with 


Denmark, Peter with his own hand wrote the ſeveral 
articles of the treaty he was meditating with thoſe pow- 


ers, and the whole detail of the operations "neceſſary 


for the conqueſt of Pomerania, | 
o. 25, At this very time, he married his ſon Alexis in 
17:1, the town of Torgaw to the Princeſs of Wolfen- 


| buttle, ſiſter to the Empreſs of Germany, Charles the 


Sixth's conſort; a marriage that proved very unfortu- 
nate, as it coft both parties their lives. | 


The Czarowitz was the fruit of Peter's firſt ma 
with Eudoxia Lapukin, whom he eſpouſed in 1689. 


She was now confined in a monaſtery at Sufdale. Her 


ſon Alexis Petrowitz being born the firſt of March 1690, 


was in his twenty- ſecond year. This Prince was not 


5 - yet 
. 3 vw Ss "We 1 ; 
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yet knawn.in.F.urope. A Miniſter, whoſe memoirs on 
the Court of Ruſſia have been printed, ſays, in a letter 
to his maſter, dated Auguſt 25, 1711, That this 
Prince was tall and well-made; that he greatly reſem- 
„ bled his father, with.a very good heart, and ſuch 
“a ſenſe of religion, that he had read the whole Bible 
«« through no leſs than five times; that he delighted 
* much in the ancient Greek Hiſtorians ; that he had 
a ready comprehenſive genius, was acquainted with 
„ the mathematics, underſtood war, navigation, and 
« hydraulics; was maſter of the German, and learning 
French; but that his father would never allow him 
“to be inſtructed in any polite accompliſhments.” 
This is a very different portrait from, that which the 
Czar himſelf ſome time after drew. of this unfortunate 
ſon. We. ſhall ſee with how much concern his father 
reproaches him wich all the vices and defects moſt op- 
polite to thoſe good qualities which this Miniſter ad- 
mired in him. | 70%, | 
It remains with poſterity to decide between a foreigner 
whole judgment may have been precipitate or adula- 
tary, and a father who held it his duty to facrifice the 
ſenſations of nature to the good of. his Empite. If the 
Miniſter had no better knowledge of Alexis's mind 
than of his perſon, his teſtimony is of little weight. 
He ſays, the Prince was tall and well- made; whereas, 
by the accounts I have received from Peterſburgh, he 
was neither. Wer 8d a t n 
Catharine, his mother-in-law, did not aſſiſt at this 
marriage; for, though conſidered as Czarina, ſne had 
not been formally acknowledged ſuch; and being ſtiled 
only Highneſs at the Czar's Court, her rank was ſtill 
too myſterious for her to ſign a contract, or for the 
German ceremonial to allow her a place ſuitable to 
her dignity, as the ſpouſe of Czar Peter. She was 
then at Thorn, in Poliſh Pruſſia, The Czar imme- 
diately ſent away the new-married couple to Wolfen- 
buttle, and ſoon brought back the Czarina to june 9, 
Peterſburgh, with his uſual expedition and ſim- 1742+ 


plicity. | | 
Sis , H h 3 After 
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After concluding his ſon's marriage, he gave direc: 
tions for the more ſolemn declaration of his own, and 
Febr. ig, celebrated it at Peterſburgh. The ceremony 

"1712. was as ſplendid as was poſſible in a country, 
as it were, newly created ; and at a time when the 

finances had ſuffered by the late Turkiſh war, and the 
| vigorous proſecution of that with Sweden. The Czar 
alone planned the rejoicings, and, as uſual, worked at 
the preparatives: Thus was Catharine publicly ac- 
knowledged Carina, in return for having ſaved the 
Co SW 557 500 47 PART 

The actlamations with which this marriage was re- 
ceived at Peterſburgh, were ſincere ; but the applauſes 
of ſubjects to the actions of an abſolute Prince are always 
ſuſpicious: they were confirmed by all ſenſible perſons 
throughout Europe; who with pleaſure ſaw, and nearly 
at the ſame time, on one ſide, the heit of this vaſt mo. 
narchy, without any other glory than that of his birth, 
married to a Princeſs; and on the other, a conqueror 
and legiſlator publicly admitting to his bed and his 
throne an unknown captive, taken at Marienburg, and 
who had no other recommendation than her merit. 
This approbation has become more general, in propor- 

tion as men's minds have been enlightened by that ſound 
philoſophy, which has made ſo much progreſs within 
theſe forty years; a ſublime and eircumſpect philoſophy 
which teaches us to pay only external tokens of regard | 
to any kind of grandeur and power, and to- reſerve 
dur more ſincere teſpet for real talents and public 

l SORIBIS fk aoFDE 1k 

Concerning this marriage, I | ſhall faithfully relate 
what I meet with in the diſpatches of Count Baſſewitz; 
who was Aulic Counſellor: at: Vienna, and for a long 
time Mmiſter' of Holſtein to the Court of Ruſſia, He 
was a man of merit, and of great -probity and candour ; 
his memory is much reſpected in Germany, Here fol- 
lows what he ſays in one of his letters: The Czarina 
< had not only been uſeful to Peter by ſaving his repu- 
tation, but was become neceſſary to the preſervation 
. 5 NS C2. IO Is 227 of 
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 * of his life. This Prince was unhappily ſubje& to very 
« painful convulſions, which were thought to be the 
effect of a poiſon given to him in his youth. Theſe 
te pains Catharine had found the ſecret of removing by 
« ſtudied ſuccours and laborious offices, of which ſhe 
* alone was capable, giving herſelf entirely up to the 
* preſervation of a health equally valuable to the State 
* and herſelf. -. Thus the Czar, not being able to live 
« without her, raiſed her to his bed and throne.” | 
Fortune, which had afforded ſo many extraordinary 
| ſcenes in this part of the world, and had raiſed the Em- 
preſs Catharine from abaſement and diſtreſs to the higheſt 
degree of exaltation, favoured her with another ſingular 
event ſome years after the ſolemnization of her mar- 


riage. | | 

Here is what I find in a curious manuſcript of a per- 
ſon “at that time in the Czar's ſervice, and who ſpeaks 
as an eye-witnels, | wg HG 4-4 

An Enyoy from King Auguſtus to the Czar, returning 

to Dreſden by the way of Courland, overheard in an 
inn, a man, whoſe neceſſitous appearance was the cauſe 
of his being treated with that contempt and inſult to 
which ſuch a condition is too often expoſed. The ſtran- 
per with proper reſentment ſaid to them, that could he 

ut once come to the ſpeech of the Czar, they would 
not treat him thus; and that he ſhould perhaps find at that 
Prince's court greater friends than they were aware of. 

The Envoy, who heard this diſcourſe, had the curi- _ 
olity to queſtion this perſon ; and on his vague anſwers, 
viewing him more attentively, he thought that in many 
of his features he diſcerned ſome. reſemblance. to the 
Empreſs. On his arrival at Dreſden, he could not 
forbear writing to a friend of his at Peterſburgh, about 
this adventure, The letter fell into the hands of the 
Czar, who ſent inſtructions to Prince Repnin, Governor 
of Riga, to make an enquiry after the man mentioned in 
the letter; and by the diligence of à perſon whom the 
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| Prince Uiſpatclied to Mittau in Courland, he was found 


out. His name, he ſaid, was Charles Goavraatki:« he 


was ſon to a Lithuanian gentleman who had. been killed 
in the Poliſh wars, leaving two children in the cradle, 


a boy and a girl; both had no education but from na- 


ture, being eſtitute of eve ry-thing. -- Scavronſł i having 
deen ſeparated from his ſiſter — 

knew of her was, that ſhe had been taken at Marienburg 
in 1704, und he believed her ſtill to be with Prince 


childhood, all he 


Menzikof, in whoſe family he imogined ſhe "might | 


have bettered her fortune 

Prince Repnin, according 10 his maſter's wxpreſs 
orders, had Scavronſki brought to Riga, under pretence 
of ſome ſtute crime; anda kind. of change being drawn 
up againſt him, de was ſent under a ſtrong guard to 

Pereviburgh, but with dwetiions that he ONE well 
—_— the road! 

On his arrival at — he * 3 
3 à ſteward of the Caar's, named Shepleff, who, 
being inſtructed in the part he was to act, drew from 
this man ſeveral particulars relating to his condition; 
After which he told him, that the charge ſent againſt him 
from Riga was of a very ſerious nature, but that he 
. would have juſtice done to him; that his beſt, way 
would be to preſent a petition to his Majeſty, which 
ſhould be drawn up in his name, and an abc eh 
ſo contrived that he ſhould deliver it himſelf. 


The next day the Czar went to dine at Sbepleff a, 


and Scavronſki was brought before him: his · anſwers to 
the Czar's queſtions being perfectly natural and conſiſ- 
rent, Peter was fully convinced of his being the ver 
brother of the Czarina. They had both — Lavo- 


ex 


Nia, in their childhood. All Scavronflk!'s anſwers to the 


Czar's'queſtions perfectly coincided: with hat his we 


had told him about e beg ad che aol urge pong 


of her life. 


The Czar — now no longer any e 


Scavronſki, propoſed to his wife the day following to 
89 _ dine at NOI % dinner, he ordered 


Scavronſki 
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| Scavronſki to be brought  befere him. He appeared in 
the ſame. clothes which he had worn in his journey; it 
being the Czar's. order that he ſhould not be ſeen. in any 
other garb than hat, to which his misfortunes had 
habiruated him. ; 
Hao again eltioned, him — * his wife; and I find 
by the manulcript, chat at laſt, he ſaightheſe very words 
to her: This man is certainly thy brother! Came, 
0 Chirles, kiſs, the . hand, and embrace thy 
„„ . 50,5. | 

The author of this account adds, that the Empreſs 
fainted, and that on her recovery the Czar ſaid to her, 
«, There is nothing in this affair that is at all myſterious. 
« This gentleman is my brother-in-law. If he has merit, 
„we will make 22 of him if not, we can do 
| “nothing with him.“ 

There ſeems to me to be ſomething extremely nable, 
as well as great fimplicity in this ſpeech; it ſhews a 
greatneſs of mind that is very uncommon. The author 
ſays, that Scavronſki remained a long time with Shepleff, 
that a conſiderable penſion was ſettled on him, and that 
he lived very retired. Here he cloſes his account of this 

adventure, which thus only ſerves to diſcover Catharine's 
birth: but it is farther known that this gentleman was 

created a Count; that he Wor a young lady of qua- 

lity; and that he had two ughters married to the firſt 

noblemen in Ruſſta. Let the few who may have a 
know of theſe particulars, diſtinguiſh what is true 
n this adventure from any ſuppoſititious additions. The 
author of che) maguſcript dcs not ſeem to have related 
theſe, tranſactions with à view to entertain his readers 
with ſomething of the marvellous, his narrative, not 

having been deſignad for public vw: he writes can- 
didly to his friend, what he days he had ſeen... It is 
Probable, that in ſome circumſtanges he may be mil- 
taken, but the ground- work , ſee ein to be very true; 
for if 3 had known 2 8 to be brother to 
ſuch a. perſonage, he won have delayed ſo 
many years making himſelf Knam ; and this diſcovery, 
however ſingular it ſeems, is not fo extraordinary as 
| Catharine's 
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| Catharine's elevation. Both afford a ſtriking g proof of 

deftiny, and ſhould teach us to ſuſpend our — 

in haſtily conſidering ſo many ancient events as fables, 

though leſs repugnant, perhaps, to the common order of 
things than the whole hiſtory of this Empreſs. 


The entertainments given by Peter on account off 
his own and his ſon's marriage, were not tranſitory di- 
yerſions, mag. . draining the Treaſury, are ſcarcely 


remembered e finiſhed the Foundery and the Ad- 


miralty, with the improvement of the roads; new ſhips 


were conſtructed, canals dug, an Exchange and ware- 
houſes erected; and the maritime commerce of -Peterſ- 


burgh began to flouriſh. He gave orders for the Senate 


be removed from Moſcow to Peterſburgh. This took 

place in the month of! we, th 1712 ; and thus this new 

town became, as it were, the capital of the Empire. 

Several of the Swediſh Priſoners were employed in the 

Fre ons of this city, which might be be ſaid 8 
its foundation to their defeat. 


E H A P. Tv. 
 Stetin taken. Deſent i in Finland. Events of 17 


JIETER ſceing himſelf happy in his family, in big 
government, in his wars againſt Charles the 

welfth, in his negotiations with all the Princes who 
were for driving the Swedes out of the Continent, and 
ſhutting them pp for ever in the Peninſula of Scandi- 
navia, how turned his views to the weſtern coaſts of 
the North of Europe, forgetting the Palus Mæotis and 


the Black Sea. The keys of ſopb, after being a long 


time refuſed to the Baſhaw who was to take poſſeſſion 
of that place in the name of the Grand'Seignior, ha 

| at length, been delivered up; and in ſpite of all the 
cares of Charles the Twelfth, and the intrigues of his 
e r at the Ogtoman Seer and py amidſt many 


opt 


nnen 
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'mptoms of a freſh war, Ruſſia. and Turkey were at 
Charles the Twelfth ſtill obſtinately perſiſted in re- 


maining at Bender, and making his fortune and his 
hope dependent on the caprice of a Grand Vizir; whilft 
all his Provinces were threatened by the Czar, who had 
point of bringing Pruſſia to declare, and was exciting 
Poland nd Saxony. FUEL AY enn PT: SHE IR 


The ſame inflexible pride with which Charles behaved 


towards the Porte, where all his dependence now lay, 
he manifeſted againſt his diſtant enemies, united to cruſh” 


him. From his retreat in the deſarts of Beſſarabia, he 


braved both the Czar and the Kings of Poland, Den- 
mark, and Pruffia, as well as the Elector of Hanover, 
who ſoon after became King of England, and the Em- 
peror of Germany, whom he had ſo highly offended; 


in paſſing through Sileſia as a conqueror. The Em- 


peror now revenged himſelf, by leaving him to his il} 
fortune, and affording ho manner of protection to the 
Swediſh territories in Germany. We 7 ; 


He might eaſily have diſconcerted the league 712 
that was then forming againſt him. He had only to give 


up Stetin in Potfierania to the firſt King of Pruſſia, Frede- 
rick Elector of Brandenburg, who had indiſputably a 
very legal claim to that place; but at that time he did 


not conſider Pruſſia as à 1 Power: neither 
could foreſee that the little 
Kingdom of Pruſſia, then little better than a deſart, 


Charles nor any one el 


and the Electorate or Brandenburg, would ſo ſoon be- 
come formidable. He would liſten to no accomoda- 
tion; and being determined to break rather than bend, 
he ordered the moſt vigorous reſiſtance to be made every 
where both by land and fea. Though his dominions 
were almoſt drained of men and money, his orders were 
obeyed; the Senate of Stockholm fitted out a fleet of 
thirteen ſhips of the line, a militia was formed, and 


every man became a ſoldier. The courage and reſolu- 
tion of Charles the Twelfth ſeemed to animate all his 


ſuthects, now almoſt as unfortunate as their maſter. 


armed Denmark and Hanover againſt him, was on the 
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It is difficult to conceive, that Charles had a ſettled 


$3 plan of conduct. He had ſtill a party in Poland, which, 


with the aſſiſtance of the Crim Tartars, might ravage 
that unhappy Kingdom, but were by no means able to 
reſtore King Staniſlaus. His hopes of inducing the Ot. 
toman Porte to ſecond this party, and of convincing 
the Divan that two hundred thouſand men ought to be 
ſent to their aſſiſtance, under pretence that the Czar {till 
ſuccoured in Poland his ally * were to the higheſt 
degree chimerical, 

le remained at Bender, waiting che effect of all his 
viſionary intrigues, whilſt the Ruſſians, Danes, and Sax- 
| Sept. ons, were in Pomerania, Peter took his ſpouſe with 
- 1712+ him in this expedition. The King of Denmark 
had already made himſelf maſter of Stade, a ſea-port in 
the Duchy of Bremen; and the Ruſſian, Saxon, and 
oa. Daniſh. armies were before Stralſunc. 

12. Such was the tate. of affairs When King Staniſlaus, 
ſeeing the deplorable condition of ſo many Provinces, 
the impoſſibility, of recovering the throne, pf Poland, 
and every thing in confuſion. by the obſtinate abſence of 
_ Charles the Twelfth, held a — of the Swediſh Ge- 
nerals, who were defending Pomerania with an army of 
between ten and eleven thouſand men, the only — 
reſource Sweden had in thoſe Provinces. 

He propoſed to them an accommodation with King 
vl A us, and offered himſelf to be the victim of it; he 
e to them in French, and the following are the very 

words he made uſe of, according to a copy of his ſpeech 
which he left with them; it was ſigned by the Ge- 
neral- Officers, among whom was one of the name of 
Patkul, couſin- german to the unfortunate Patkul . wha 
had been broke on the wheel by order of Charles XII. 
„ have hitherto been an inſtrument of glory to the 
« Swediſh arms; I will not be the fatal cauſe of their 
& deſtruction. 1 here declare, that I ſacrifice my 
crown and my own intereſt to the preſervation. of 
tte King's ſacred perſon, humanly ſeeing no other 
way of getting him md place e * 5 2 
15 1526 er 
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After making this declaration, he prepared to ſet out 
fot Turkey, in hopes of ſoftening the imprudent firm- 
neſs of his benefactor by this ſacrifice. His ill fortune 
brought him into Beſſarabia preciſely at the very time 
when Charles, after promiſing the Sultan to quit his 
_ aſylum, and receiving money with an eſcort for his 
return, - perſiſted nevertheleſs in remaining, and bad 

defiance to the Turks and Tartars. Supported only by 
his domeſtics, he maintained againſt a whole army the 
unfortunate action of Bender, where the Turks, though 
pe might wor have killed him; contented themſel ves 
with making him priſoner. Staniſlaus arriving at this 1 
ſtrange junEture, was himſelf ſeized. Thus two Chriſ- | 
| 10 Kings were priſoners in Turkey at the ſame time. 
Preciſely at chis period, when all Europe was in arms, 
' engaged) in a no leſs fatal war againſt a conſiderable part 
of Europe to ſecure to a Grandſon of Louis XIV. the 
| throne of Spain, England gave peace to France; and 
- Marſhal Villars, by his victory at Denain in Flanders, 
ſaved that nation from its other enemies. France hav- 
ing for a century paſt been in alliance with Sweden, 
its honour and intereſt were concerned that its ally 
ſhould not be deprived of all her German poſſeſſions. 
But Bender was too far 1 * Charles to know what 
was doing in France. 
The Regency of Stockholm ventured to aſk money | 
of France, exhauſted as it was, even at a time when 
Louis XIV. could riot ſo muck as pay his houſnold. 
This negotiation, from which little could be expected, 
was entruſted to Count Sparre, who came to Verſailles, 
and "repreſented to the Marquis de Torcy, the utter 
inability of the 'Swediſh Regency to pay the ſmall army 
remaining to Charles XII. in Pomerania; that it was on 
the point of diſperſing for want of pay; that France's 
only ally was going to loſe Provinces, the preſervation 
of which was neceſſary to the general balance; that in- 
deed Charles XII. in the career of his vitorics, had too 
much neglected the King of France; but that the ge- 
neroſity of Louis XIV. was equal to the misfortunes 
5 of Charles. "The French Miniſter convinced the Swede, 


$044 + "that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
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that the Crown of France was unable to aſliſt his ma; 


ſter, and Sparre deſpaired of ſucceſs. 


A private citizen of Paris did what Sparre had given 


up all hopes of obtaining. This was Samuel Barnard, 


a banker, who by the Court remittances to foreign 
countries; and other contracts, had acquired an im- 
menſe fortune. This man was intoxicated with a kind 
of honour ſeldom met with in bis profeſſion; being pal- 
ſionately fond of fame and diſtinftion; beſides; he well knew 
that the French Miniſtry ſooner or later made ample returns 
for any riſque in its ſervice. The Swediſh Miniſter 
dining with him one day, and flattering his foible, Bar- 
pard riſing from table; ordered fix hundred thouſand 


livres for the Count de Sparre. After this liberal 


action he went to the Marquis de Torcy, and ſaid to 


him, I have given Sweden two hundred thouſang 


* crowns on your account; you will repay me, when 
* vou are able.” F 
Count Steinbock, who commanded Charles's army, 
little expected ſuch a ſupply, at a time when his troops 
were on the point of breaking out into a mutiny. See: 
ing. the ſtorm gather about him, and having nothing 


but promiſes. to avert- it; fearing; alſo to be hemmed in 


by three armies of Ruſſians, Danes, and Saxons ; he had 
propoſed a ceſſation of arms, thinking that Staniflaus's 


abdication and his preſence would bring Charles XII. 


to relent; or that, at leaſt; it would be prudent for him 
to make uſe of negotiations, were it only to gain time 
and ſave his troops. He accordingly diſpatched a cou- 
rier to Bender, repreſenting to the King the deplorable 


| Rate of his affairs and of his troops, and informing him 


that the propoſal of the truce was a ſtep of abſolute ne- 


ceſſity, and that he ſhould be very happy in obtaining 


it. This courier had not been gone three days, and 
Staniſlaus was not yet ſet out, when Steinbock received 
the two hundred thouſand crowns from Barnard.” This 
fam, in a deſolate country, and at that time eſpecially, 
was an immenſe treaſure. Elate with this ſupply, which 
ſet every thing to rights, he encouraged his army, pro- 
cured ſtores and recruits, and ſaw himſelf at the head of 

=: | twelve 
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twelve thouſand men; ſo that inſtead of ſeeking for a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, he thought only of fighting. 
This is the ſame: Steinbock, who in 1710, after the 
defeat at Pultowa, avenged Sweden on the Danes, in 
an irruption they had made into Schonen: he marched 
againſt them at the head only of a militia, who had 
ſtrings inſtead of bandeliers; yet he gained a complete 
victory. Like all the other Generals of Charles the 
Twelfth, he was active and intrepid; but his bravery 
was tarniſhed by his eruelty. It was he, who, after a 
battle againſt the Ruſſians, ordered all the priſoners to 
be put to death; and ſeeing a Poliſh officer of the 
Czar's party, who had taken hold of Staniſlaus's ſtirrup 
to ſave Fs ife, Steinbock ſhot him in that Prince's arms, 
as hath been. related in the Life of Charles XII.; and 
King Staniſlaus has ſince told the author, that 2 . 
but the reſpect and gratitude he felt for the King o 
Sweden, prevented him from breaking Steinbock's head. 
General Steinbock now advanced by the way of Wiſ⸗ 
mar towards the united force of the Ruſſians, Saxons, 
and Danes: he ſoon found himſelf near the Daniſh and 
Saxon armies, the Ruſſians being three leagues behind. 
The Czar ſent three couriers one after the other to the 
King of Denmark, deſiring him to wait his coming u 
and repreſenting the danger of fighting the Swedes 8 
out a ſuperiority in number. The King of Denmark, 
averſe from ſharing the honour of a victory of which he 
had made himſelf ſure, advanced againſt the Swedes. 
and attacked them near a place called Gadebuſch. This 
action was a freſh inſtance of the extreme enmity between 
the Swedes and Danes, the officers of both nations fu- 
riouſiy ruſhing on each other, and falling dead with their 
wounds. ; | FATS oo 
Steinbock had gained the victory before the Ruſſians 
could reach the field of battle. Some days after he re- 
ceived the King his maſter's anſwer, vehemently blam- 
ing all thoughts of a ſuſpenſion of. arms ;, aſſuring 
him that he would never pardon this diſgraceful ſtep 
unleſs repaired; and that, ſtrong or weak, he muſt either 
& hc EP SVs. conquer 
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conquer or die. Steinbock, however, had anticipated this 
order by his victory: ENG 4 ONT” 

© Bur this victory was ſimilar to that which had afforded 
a moment's conſolation to King Auguſtus, when in the 
courſe of his misfortunes he: had won the battle of Ca- 
lim againſt the Swedes, who were every where conquer - 
ors. The victory of Caliſh ſerved only to aggravate 
the misfortunes of Auguſtus, and that of Gadebuſch 

only retarded the ruin of Steinbock and his army. | 
© The King of Sweden, when he received intelligence 
of Steinbock*s victory, imagined his affairs again on 
2 good footing. He even conceited, that he ſhould be 
able to bring the Ottoman Empire to declare, as it ftill 
continued to threaten the Czar with a new war; and in 
this hope he ordered General Steinbock to march into 
Poland, continually flattering himſelf, on the leaſt ſuc- 
ceſs, that the times of Narva, when he uſed to give 
law, were returning. Theſe ideas were ſoon after de- 
ſtroyed by the affair of Bender, and his captivity among 
the Turks. | | | | 
The victory of Gadebuſch produced no other advan- 
tage than the reducing to aſhes in the night the little 
town of Altena, inhabited by traders and manufacturers; 
a defenceleſs.place, and which, not having taken arms, 
ſhould not have been moleſted. It was totally deſtroy- 
ed: ſeveral of the inhabitants periſhed. in the flames, 
and others, eſpecially the aged and children, who had 
fled from the conflagration, died with fatigue and cold 


dat the gates of Hamburg *. Such has often been the 


fate of thouſands of mankind for the quarrels of two 
men. This horrid advantage was all that Steinbock ob- 
tained; the Ruſſians, Danes, and Saxons purſued him 
ſo cloſely, after his victory, that he was obliged to ſolicit 
ſhelter for himſelf and his army in Tonningen, a forti- 
fied place in Holſtein. ESD t 
| The Dutchy of Holſtein was, at that time, one of 
the moſt deſolated countries, and its ſovereign one of 
- ®* Norberg, Chaplain and Confeſſor to Charles XII. fays very 


cC.ooly in his Hiſtory, that General Steinbock ſet fire to the town, 
only becauſe he had no carriages for bringing away the furniture. 
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the moſt unfortunate Princes in the North. He was 
Charles the Twelfth's own nephew. It was for his fa- 
ther, : brother-in-law.to this Monarch, that Charles, be- 
fore the battle of Narva, had carried his arms to Co- 
penhagen itſelf; and it was for him that he had made 
the treaty of Travendal, by which the Dukes of Hol- 
ſtein recovered their rights. | 
This country. was part of the nurſery of the Cim- 
brians, and thoſe old Normans who conquered Neu- 
ſtria in France, all England, Naples, and Sicily. At 
preſent, no country is leſs able to make conqueſts than 
this part of the ancient Cherſoneſus Cimbrica: it con- 
ſiſts only of two ſmall Dutchies ; Sleſwick, belonging in 
common to the King of Denmark and the Duke of 
Holſtein ; and Gottorp, to the Duke alone. Sleſwick 
is a ſovereign principality ; Holſtein, a member of the 
German, or, as it is more commonly called, the Ro- 
man Empire. | hs” . 
The King of Denmark and the Duke of Holſtein- 
. Gottorp were of the ſame Houſe; yet the Duke, nephew 
to Charles XII. and his preſumptive heir, had an he- 
reditary averſion to the King of Denmark, who was 
oppreſſing him in his minority. The-Biſhop of Lubeck, 
a brother of his father, and adminiſtrator of this un- 
fortunate. pupil's dominions, ſaw himſelf between the 
. Swediſh army, which he. durſt not aſſiſt, and the Ruſ- 
ſian, Daniſh, and Saxon army, which threatened extre- 
mities. It was neceſſary, however, to ſave Charles's 
troops without giving offence to the King of Denmark, 
who was now become maſter of the country, and drain- 
ing it of all its ſubſtance. | 
The Biſhop was entirely governed by the famous 
ron Goertz, a man of a molt crafty and. enterprizing 
diſpoſition z whoſe vaſt and inventive genius, which was 
neyer at a loſs for reſources, thought nothing too bold, 
nothing too difficult. Inſinuating in negotiations, and 
070g in his ſchemes, he was a perfect maſter in the 
art of pleaſing and perſuading ; and thoſe whom he had 
gained by the blandiſhments of his words, he carried 
away by the heat of * genius. He had afterwards 
i over 


| 
| 
| 
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over Charles XII. the ſame aſcendant which now ſub: 


jected the Biſhop-Adminiſtrator to him: and it is 
nown, that his Pend paid for the honour of having 


governed the moſt inflexible and obſtinate Prince that 
ever filled a throne. 7 * wes 
Goertz had a private conference with Steinbock at 
Jan. 21, Uſum*, and promiſed to deliver into his hands 
1712: the fortreſs of Tonningen, without bringing 
into queſtion the Baths er his maſter ; and, 
at the ſame time, the King of Denmark received affu. 


rances from him, that it ſhould not be delivered up. 


This is the way that moſt negotiations are carried 


on; affairs of ſtate being quite different from thoſe 


of private perſons. The honour of Miniſters reſts 
wholly on [err and that of private perſons on 
ene their word. 1 OR 
teinbock appeared before Tonningen; the Governor 
refuſed to open the gates: this prevented all cauſe of 
complaint from the King of Denmark againſt the Bi- 


ſhop-Adminiſtrator; but Goertz cauſed an order to be 


iſſued in the name of the young Duke for admitting 
the Swediſn army into Tonningen. Stamke, the Ca- 
binet- Secretary, added the Duke's fignature : thus 


Goertz only implicated a child, who had no right as 


yet to give orders: at the ſame time he ſerved the King 
of Sweden, whoſe favour he was courting, and he ob- 


liged the Biſhop-Adminiſtrator his maſter, who ap- 
peared not to conſent to the admiſſion of the Swediſh - 
army. The Governor of Tonningen, who was eaſily 


gained over, delivered up the town to the Swedes ; and 
Goertz cleared himſelf as well as he could with the 


| King of Denmark, proteſting that all had been done 
' contrary to his advice. 2 
Although part of the Swediſh army was then received 


into the town, and the reſt remained under its own can- 
non, yer this did not fave it *: General Steinbock was 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner of war with eleven 


„ Baſſewitz's Secret Memoirs. 


thouſand 
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thodſand men, as about ſixteen thouſand had ſurren- 
dered after the battle of Pult wa. 
lt was ſtipulated that Steinbock, with his officers and 
ſoldiers, might be ranſomed, or exchanged. Steinbock's 
ranſom: was fixed at eight thouſand Imperial crowns; a 
very trifling ſum z yet for want of it, that General re- 
mained a priſoner at Copenhagen till his death, _. 
The territories of Holſtein were now at the diſ- 
poſal of an incenſed conqueror; and the young Duke 
was the object of the King of Denmark's revenge, for 
the abuſe which Goertæ had made of his name. Thus 
Charles XII's. whole family became involved in his 
misfortunes. - | | | 5 
Goertz, though his ſchemes were baffled, ſtill intent 
on acting a capital part in this confuſion, reaſſumed a 
project he had entertained of procuring a neutrality 
for the Swediſh poſſeſſions in Germany, _ T7 

The King of Denmark was juſt upon the point of 
entering Tonningen; George Elector of Hanover was 
for having the Dutchies of Bremen and Verden, with the 
town of Stade; Frederick-Wiflizm; the new King of 
Pruſſia, had caſt his eye oh Stetin; and Peter I. was 
preparing to make himſelt maſter of all Finland, Thus a 
partition was projected of Charles XII's. foreign domi - 
nions; but the difficulty was to reconcile ſuch a variety 
of intereſts with a neutrality. Goertæ negoriated at 
the ſame time with all the Princes concerned in this 
partition. He was poſting day and night from one Pro- 
vince to another. He induced the Governor of Bremen 
and Verden to deliver up thoſe two Dutchies to the 
Elector of Hanover, in e ee leſt the Danes 
ſhould ſeize on them for themſelves. He preva led on 
the King of Pruſſia to take on him the ſequeſtration 
of Stetin and Wiſmar, jointly with Holſtein; by which 
means the King of Denmark would no longer moleſt 
Holſt-in, nor get entrance into Tonningen. It was 
certainly a ſtrange way of ſerving Charles XII. to put 
his territories and ſtrong places into the hands of thoſe 
who might keep them for- ever; but Goertz, by Nn 
thoſe Powers in poſſeſſion of the towns, by way o 

I if hoſtage, 
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hoſtage, forced them to a neutrality, at leaſt for ſome 
time ; hoping, that afterwards Hanover and Branden- 
burg might be induced to declare for Sweden. He 
was alſo bringing into his views the King of Poland, 
whoſe ruined dominions ſtood in immediate need of 
peace: in ſhort, he was for rendering himſelf a neceſ- 
ſary man to all the Princes. He diſpoſed of Charles the 
Twelfth's patrimony as a guardian, who, to ſave one part 
of the eſtate of a ward reduced to diſtreſs, and incapa - 
ble of tranſacting his affairs himſelf, ſacrifices the other. 
All this he did without any formal commiſſion, without 
any other authority for his proceedings than that of the 
Biſhop of Lubeck, who himſelf was in no way autho- 
rized by Charles XII. E 
Such was this Goertz, whoſe character has hitherto 
not been ſufficiently known, Some Prime Miniſters of 
potent States, as an Oxenſtiern, a Richelieu, and an 
Alberoni, have been ſeen to direct the motions of part 
of Europe; but that the Privy-Counſellor of a Biſhop 
of Lubeck ſhould do as much, without being owned by 
any potentate, is altogether unprecedented. 
June At firſt he was ſucceſsful. He concluded a treat 
2713+ with the King of Pruſſia, by which this 2 
engaged, on holding Stetin in ſequeſtration, to preſerve 


| 3 the reſt of Pomerania for Charles XII. In conſequence 
of this treaty, Goertz propoſed to Meyerfeld, Governor 


of Pomerania, in order to facilitate a peace, to deliver 
up Stetin to the King of Pruſſia, believing the Swede who 
was Governor of Stetin might be as pliant as the Hol- 
ſtein Governor of Tonningen ; but Charles the XIIth's 
officers - were not accuſtomed to obey ſuch orders. 
Meyerfeld anſwered, that if Stetin was entered, it ſhould 
be over his body and the ruins of the place. He ac- 
quainted his maſter with this ſtrange overture. The cou- 
rier found Charles a captive at Demirtaſh, after his ad- 
venture at Bender, - It was then queſtioned, whether 
Charles would not be detained a prifoner in Turkey all 
his life, and be ſent to ſome iſland in the Archipelago 
or Aſia, Charles from his priſon ſent to Meyer. 
feld the very ſame order he had ſent to A 

that 
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that he muſt die ſooner than ſubm't to the enemy, and 
be as inflexible as himſelf. £ | BY 

Goertz perceiving that all his meaſures were diſcon- 
certed by the Governor of Stetin, who would not hear 
of any neutrality or ſequeſtration, formed the project, 
not only of having Stetin ſequeſtrated, but alſo Stral- 
ſund; and he found means to bring the King of Po- June 
land, Elector of Saxony, into a like treaty for Stral- 713. 
ſund, as he had made with the Elector of Brandenburg 
for Stetin. He was convinced that it was impoſſible 
for the Swedes to keep thoſe places without money and 
an army; and he hoped by theſe ſequeſtrations to re- 
move the ſeourge of war from all the North. Denmark 
itſelf liſtened to Goertz negotiations. Prince Men- 


_ zikoff, the Czar's general and favourite, eagerly came to 


his lure, being made to beheve that Holſtein mighr be 
given up to his maſter the Czar : he cajoled that Mo- 
narch with the plan of drawing a canal from Holſtein 
into the Baltic; an undertaking than which nothin 

could have been thought of more to the taſte of this 
enterprizing founder; and eſpecially with the acquiſi - 
tion of a new power, in condeſcending to be a Prince of 


the German Empire, and thus being entituled to a vote 


at the Diet of Ratiſbon, which he could always ſecond 
with a powerful army. "+ 1p 3914h8. 7 
It would be impoſſible for a man to aſſume a greater 


number of different forms, or turn himſelf more ways, 


or act a greater variety of parts, than this volunteer 


negotiator did. He went ſo far as to engage Prince 
Menzikoff to deſtroy that ſame city of Stetin which that 
General was for ſaving, and to bombard it, that Meyer- 


feld the Governor might be obliged to de liver it up on 
ſequeſtration; venturing in this manner to offend the 
King of Sweden, whom be was for pleaſing, and whom 


indeed, to his misfortune, he afterwards pleaſed too 


much. | | . 15 

When the King of Pruſſia found that a Ruſſian army 
was bombarding Stetin, he began to fear that the place 
was loſt to him, and would fall into the hands of Ruſ- 
ſia. This was the very point to which Goertz was for 
in | I 1 3 . bringing 
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bringing bim. Prince Menzikoff wanting money; he 
procured him a loan of four hundred thouſand crowns 
from the King of Pruſſia, and afterwards had the Gover- 
nor of the place treated with, when this queſtion was 
put to him: Which had you rather ſee, Stetin in aſhes 
under the dominion of Ruſſia, or intruſted to the K Rog 
< of Eruſſia, who. will reſtore it to the King your 
« ter 10 The commendant at length complied. Men- 
zikoff entered the: city, and having received the four 
hundred thouſand crowns, deliyered it up with the whole 
Hs tecticory. to the King of Pruſſia, WhO, for form's 
e, admitted wo Holte battalions! into it; but chis 
part of Pomerania was. never reſtored. - | {4 
From that time, the ſecond King of Pris, ſocceſſor 
to a weak and expenſive prince, laid the foundation of 
that, grandeur, to which military diſcipline and œcono- 
| Oy. have ſince raiſed his country. 
Baron Goertz, after ſetting ſo many Sringin mo- 
could not prevail on the Hanes to ſpare the Province 
f Holſtein, and lay aſide their deſign on Tonningen. 
e failed in what ſeemed to be his chief ſcope; but in 
every Jhing elſe he ſucceeded, and eſpecially in e | 
a PrP n of importance in the North, which. was zee 
his chief object. 
The Elector of Hanover had indy e Reatuen 
2 Charles XII. being ſtripped of thoſe poſſeſ- 
the Saxons. were before the city of Wiſmar:; Stetin 
Sep, Was in the hands of the King of Pruſſia; the 
1713. Ruſſians were going to beſiege Stralſund, im con- 
junction with the Saxchs, who were already in the Iſland 
of Rugen; and the Czar, in the midil of ſo many nego- 
tiatipns about neutralities and partitions, had made a 
ceſcent in Finland. After having himſelf pointed the 
artillery before Stralſund. leaving the reſt; 10 his allies 
and Prince Menzikoff, he embarked in the month of May 
on board a fifty-gun ſhip built from a model of his own 
at Peterſburgh, and ſteered for Finland, followed by 
vinety-two galleys and one hundjed and ten half. galleys, 
May 22, on board of which were ſixteen thouſand troops. 
5. HB, The deſerat v was e ee which. is 
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ſituated in the moſt ſouthern part of this cold and bar- 
ren country, in ſixty- one degrees northern latitude. | 
The difficulties- of this deſcent were many, yet it 
ſucceeded : an attack was made by way of diverſion on 
one part, whilſt the deſcent was carried on in another: 
thus the troops landed, and took the town. © The Czar 
ſoon got poſſeſſion of Borgo and Abo, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of the whole coaſl. The Swedes ſeemed now 
deſtitute of any further reſource; this happening at that 
very time when the Swediſh army under Steinbock had 
ſurrendered priſoners of war. I 
All | theſe diſaſters of Charles XII. were fol- 
lowed, as we have ſeen, by the loſs of Bremen, Verden, 
Stetin, and a part of Poftjeranis ; King Staniſlaus and 
Charles XII. were alſo priſoners in Turkey; yet the lat. 
10 had not yet given up the conceit of returning into 
Poland at che head of an Ottoman army, of reſtoring 
Staniflaus to the throne, and of making all his enemies 
ftendle. | 
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rbk. ir che wid of his conqueſts, was em. 1715 
ployed in improving his marine. He brought d 
fene thouſand families to Peterſburgh, and You, al 74 
is allies ſteady to his fortune and perſon, though the in- 
tereſts of all were different, and many of their views 
quite os His fleet at once threatened all the 
Pork Sweden along the Gulphs of Finland and 
othnia, 
Prince Galitzin, one of ts Generals, trained up "Se 
himſelf, as they all were, advanced from Helſinfort, 
where the Czar had landed, into the center of the 
country, to the town of Tavaſthus, à poſt which co- 
vered Bothnia, and was defended bv ſome Swediſh regi- 
ments, with eight thouſand men. An action March 13. 
e in which the Ruſſians gained a com- 1714. 
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plete victory, and diſperſed, the whole Swediſh army: 


© 4 


they afterwards penetrated as far as Vaza, making 

themſelves maſters. of the country, to the extent o 
fourſcore leagues. _ = N 
The Swedes had ſtill a naval force, with which they 
kept the ſea. Peter, who had long been deſirous of 
ſignalizing a navy of his own forming, left Peterſburgh, 
and got together a fleet of ſixteen ſhips of the line, 
with ane hundred and eighty: galleys fit for N 
through the rocks which ſurround the Iſle of Aland, 
and other iflands not far from the coaſt of Sweden, 
Here he met with the Swediſh fleet, which in large 
ſhips was much ſuperior to his, but in galleys inferior; 
conſequently fitter to fight in open ſea than among 
rocks. This was a ſuperiority which the Czar owed en- 
tirely to his own genius. He ſerved in his fleet as 
Rear- Admiral, and received orders from Admiral 
Apraxin, - Peter was for poſſeſſing himſelf of the Iſle 
d Aland, which is but twelve leagues from Sweden. 
To do this, it was neceſſary for him to paſs within ſight 
of the Swediſh fleet. This bold attempt was executed : 
the galleys cleared their way unden the enemy's cannon, 
which indeed was not well ſerved. The Ruſſians got 
into Aland, and this coaft being almoſt. every where 
Full of rocks, eighty-four ſmall galleys were by dint of 
ſtrength carried acroſs a neck of land, and launched © 
again in the ſea called blaue where the Czar's large 

ſhips were ſtationed. Erenſchild, the Swediſh 4 
concluded he ſhould have little difficulty in taking o 
ſinking thoſe eighty galleys: he therefore advanced to- 
wards them, but was received with ſuch a fire, as made 
a moſt terrible laughter among his ſoldiers and ſailors. 
His galleys and prames, with the ſhip on board of which 
he kad his flag, were taken, and he himſelf eſcaping in 
a boat, was wounded, and at length obliged to 
ſurrender, | He was brought on board the 
ley which the Czar himſelf worked: the remainder 
of the Swediſh fleet got ſafe to Sweden ; but the conſter- 
nation way ſuch, that eyen Stockholm did not think 
| SL £ ) At 
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At this very .time Colonel Schouyalow, Neuſhloff at- 
tacked the only fortreſs the Swedes had left on the weſt- 
ern coaſt of Finland, and reduced it; but after a moſt 
obſtinate reſiſtance. e mA 
The action of Aland, if we except that of Pultowa, 
was the moſt glorious of Peter's life. Being now maſter 
of Finland, the government of which he left to Prince 
Galitzin, having triumphed over the whole naval force 
of Sweden, and being more reſpected than Sept. 1b. 
ever by his allies, he returned to Peterſpur ; 
the tempeſtuous ſeaſon not allowing his longer ſtay in 
the ſeas of Finland and Bothnia. An increaſe of joy 
on his arrival at his new capital, was the Czarina's. 
being delivered of a Princeſs, but who died a year 
after. He inſtituted the order of St. Catharine in ho- 
nour of his conſort, and celebrated the birth of his 
daughter with a triumphant entry. This, of all the re- 
joicings to which he had accuſtomed his people, was 
what they were moſt fond of. In this ſpectacle, the 
firſt exhibition was the bringing into Cronſlot harbour. 
nine Swediſh galleys, ſeven prames crouded with priſon- 
eis, and Admiral Erenſchild's ſhip. 
The Ruſſian flag - ſnip was laden with cannon, colours, 
and ſtandards taken in the conqueſt of Finland. All 
theſe ſpoils were carried to Peterſbürgh, the Ruſſian 
troops marching in order of battle. _ A triumphal arch, 
which the Czar, according to cuſtom, had himſelf de- 
ſigned, was decorated with the emblems of all his vic- 
tories, Under this arch paſſed the conquerors, headed. 
by Admiral Apraxin ; the Czar followed him as Rear- 
Admiral, and the other officers according to their rank: 
they were all preſented to the Viceroy Romadonoſki, 
who on ſuch occaſions repreſented the Sovereign of the 
empire. He diſtributed gold medals among the officers, 
and every ſoldier and failor had one of filver. The 
Swediſh priſoners alſo paſſed under this arch ; and Ad- 
miral Erenſchild immediately followed the Czar his 
conqueror, On coming to the throne. on which the 
Viceroy was ſeated, Admiral Apraxin preſented to him 
Rear-Admiral Peter, who deſired to be made a Vice- 
-- ion | Admiral, 


* 
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Admiral, in recompence of his ſervices: his pretenſion 


vas put to the vote, and, as the reader will readily 
imagine, every vote was in his fayour. Bee: hag 
After this ceremony, which filled all who bore a part 
in it with joy, and inſpired all the ſpectators with emu- 
lation, love of their country, and defire of glory, the 
Czar made this ſpeech, hic | 


ro the lareft paſterity. 


A, Brethren, is there 1 amon you, who, twenty 
weg under me 


? years ago, could have thought of 
*'m the Baltic, in ſhips built by yourſelyes, and 
© 'thar we ſhould be ſettled in thoſe countries, which we 


© have conquered by our great toils and courage? The 


ancient ſeat of Sciences is faid to have been in Greece: 
they afterwards removed to Italy, whence they ſpread 
* themſelves through moſt” parts of Europe: now is 


Greece, their ancient Ne I dare hope, that we 


W atchievements and ſolid Su Rette 
This is the genuine ſubſtance of 


nr. 


not only victorious, but the founder and legiſlator of 
| den 1312 31ND; 5 
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The old Boyards heard this ſpeech with greater re. 


time he received an embaſſy from Mehemet-Bahadir; 
Kan of the Uſbecks, ſoliciting his prolection againſt 
R " "other 
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deſerves to be tranſmitted. 


his harangue, which 
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ther Tartars, The remoteſt parts of Aſia and Europe 
did homage to his N 
The Res gency of Stockholm, reduced to deſpair by 
hy elancholy ſtate of their affairs, and the abſence 
of their Sovereign, who ſeemed to relinquiſh all care 
of his dominions, had at length come to a reſolution. to 
conſult him no longer; and immediately after the Czar's 
naval victory, they had aſked the vitor's paſſport * 
an pfficer, who was to carry propoſals of peace. 
paſſport was ſent; but at that very juncture, at 

Irica-Leonora, ſiſter to the King of Sweden, received 
advice, that the King her brother was at length pre- 
paring to leave Turkey, 'and/come in-perſon to defend 

$ country. This put a ſtop to the negotiator's jour- 
ney, ho had been privately appointed. they acquieſced 
under their ill fortune till Charles XII. ſhould come ta 
re air if, 

3 Charles, after a ſtay in Turkey of five 
years and ſome months, left it towards the end of Oc- 
tober 1714. It is known, that in this journey he ſhewed 
the ſame ſingulatity that characterized all his actions. 
He reached Stralſund the twenty- ſecond of November, 
1714. Baron Goertz was ſoon.” with him, and though 
the author of part of his misfortunes, he juſtified him- 
ſelf ſo artfully, and laid before the King fuch brilliant 
hopes, that he rivetted himſelf in his confidence, as he 
had gained that of all the Miniſters and Princes with 
whom he had negotiated: he brought him to believe, 
that he ſhould be able to detach the Czar's allies from 
him, the conſequence of which muſt be an honourable 
peace, or, at leaft, an equal war. From this moment 
Goertz poſſeſſed a much greater ſway over the mind of 
Charles than ever Count Piper had. 

The firſt thing Charles did after his arrival at Stral- 
ſund was to aſk money from the citizens of Stockholm 
What little they had, they freely paried with: there 
was no refuſing any ching to a Prince, who only aſked 
to give, who lived as hard as the meaneſt of his troops, 
and expoſed his life no leſs than they: His misfortunes, | 
bis diſtrefſes, his cqptiviry, his return, affected both 
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his ſubjects and foreigners; he was blamed, admired, 
and aſſiſted, His glory was quite of -an oppoſite kind 
to that of Peter: it conſiſted neither in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of arts, in legiſlation, policy, or commerce, but 
was limited to his perſon. His principal merit was a very 
extraordinary valour. He defended his dominions with a 
greatneſs of mind equal to his intrepid bravery; and 
this was ſufficient to ſtrike all nations with reſpect for | 
kim. = had more well-wiſhers than allies. oy 
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HEN Charles XII. returned to his dominions, 
1 towards the end of 1714. he found Europe in 
a very different ſtate from that in which he had left it. 
Anne, Queen of England, was dead, after having made 
peace with France; Louis XIV. had ſecured Spain to 
his grandſon, and obliged the Emperor of Germany, 
Charles VI. and the Dutch, to fi ign a neceſſary peace; 
ſo that the affairs of the South of Europe were 2 
I appearance. 4 

Thoſe of the North had. acidterine a ſtill greater 
8 er Peter was become the arbiter of that part of 


the world. The Elector of Hanover, who had been 


invited to the throne of England, was for enlarging his 
territories in Germany at the expence of Sweden, whoſe 
German poſſeſſions were the great Guſtavus's conqueſts. 
The King of Denmark was fo r-recovering Schonen, the 

beſt Province of Sweden, and which had formerly be- 
longed to the Danes. The King of Pruſſia, as heir to 
the Dukes of Pomerania, claimed, at leaſt, part of that 
Province. On the other hand, the Houſe of Holſtein, 
oppreſſed by the King of Denmark; and the Duke of 
Mecklenburg being at a kind of open war with his 
5 1 ploped che Noe of Peter 1. The King 

of 
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of Poland, Elector of Saxony, was deſirous that Cour- 
land might be annexed to Poland; ſo that from the Elbe 
to the Baltic Sea, Peter was the ſupport, as Charles 
had been the terror, of all the Princes. 

Many negotiations had been ſet on foot ſince Charles's 
return, but without any ſucceſs. He thought that he 
could aſſemble a ſufficient number of men o war, and 
not be afraid of the Czar's maritime force ; and in the 
land war he relied on his courage, As to the expences, 
Goertz, who on a ſudden was become his Prime Mi- 
niſter, perſuaded him they might be defrayed with copper 
coin, raiſcd to ninety- ſix times above its natural value; 
which is a prodigy in the hiſtory of government. But 
ſo early as the firſt of April, 1715, Peter's ſhips took 
the firſt Swediſh privateers which put to ſea; and a 
Ruſſian army.marchet into Pomerania. 

The Pruſſians, Danes, and Saxons, joined 4 other 
before Stralſund, and Charles XII. after returning from 
his priſons of Demirtaſh and Demirtoca, near the Black 
Sea, found - himſelf beſieged on the ſhore of the 
Wie, 

We have already ſcen in his Hiſtory with what Wol 
and inflexible courage he braved the combination. of all 
his enemies, when pent up in Stralſund. We ſhall here 
only add one circumſtance, which, however trifling, is 
very expreſſive of his temper. Almoſt all his * 
officers having been killed or wounded in the ſiege, 
Baron Reichel, a Colonel, being wearied out with watch- 
ings and fatigues. having thrown himſelf on a bench to 
take an hour's reſt, was called to mount guard on the 
ramparts. He repaired thither, * curſing the King's 
obftinacy, and ſuch intolerable and romantic fatigues. 
The King, overhearing what he ſaid, ran up to him, and 
throwing off his cloak, ſpread it before him: * You are 
quite ipent, ſaid he, my dear Reichel: | have flept an 
* haur, and am freſh; I will mount guard for you: 
go to deep, and when it is time, 1 will take care to 
wake you.” At theſe words, forcing the Colonel to 


wrap himſelf up in his cloak, he left him to ſleep, and 
went and mounted guard. 


It 
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It was during this fiege of Stralſund, that the new 
King of England, Elector of Hanover, purchaſed of 
the King of Denmark the Province of Bremen, with: the 
town of Stade, which the Danes had taken 
Odaber 15. from Charles XII. The purchaſe. money 
amounted to eight hundred thouſand German crowns; 
Thus Charles's dominions were bought and ſold, whilſt 
he was defending Stralſund inch by inch; till the place 
ws being reduced to a heap of ruins, his officers 
Decemb. 15. artfully forced him to quit it. When he was 
in ſafety, Duker, his General, delivered up thoſe ruins 
to the King of Pruflia. | 
Some time after, Duker appearing before Charles XII. 
he reproached him for having capiculated with his ene- 
mies. I had your glory too much at heart, Sir,“ an- 
ſwered Duker, to hold out in a town which your 
« Majeſty had quitted.“ However, this place did not 
remain long in the poſſeſſion of the Pruſſians, as the 
reſtored it at the peace of the North, in 1721. 98 


Charles received another mortification, during this 


ſiege of Stralſund, which would have given him more 
pain, had his heart been as ſenſible to friendſhip as it 
was to glory. His firſt Miniſter, Count Piper, a perſon 
well known throughout Europe, and ever faithful to his 
Prince, (whatever ſo many indiſcreet writers have ſaid 
of him, on a word of a ſingle miſinformed perſon); 


Piper, I ſay, had been his victim ever ſince the battle of 


Pultowa. As there had been no cartel ſubſiſtling be- 
tween the Ruſſians and Swedes, he had remained pri- 
ſoner at Moſcow; and though not ſent into Siberia, as 
ſo many others were, his condition was to be pitied. 


At that time the Czar's finances were not managed with | 
ſo much integrity as they ought to have been, and his 
many eſtabliſhments required expences which he could 


ſcarcely anſwer : he alſo owed no inconſiderable ſum. to 
the Dutch, for two of their merchant-ſhips burnt on 
the coaſt of Finland. The Czar inſiſted that the Swedes 
ought to pay the money, and wanted to engage Count 
Piper to take this debt upon himſelf. He was brought 
fromMoſcow toPeterſburgh for this purpoſe, and received 

| an 
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about ſixty thouſand crowns in bills of exchange. It is 


ſaid, that he really drew for this ſum on his wife at 


Stockholm, but that ſhe was either unable or unwilling 
to anſwer the draught ; and that the King of Sweden 
pave himſelf no manner of concern about the payment 
of it. This however is certain, that Count Piper was 
confined in the Caſtle of Schluſſelburg, where he died, 
about a twelvemonth after, aged ſeventy years. His 
body was delivered to the King of Sweden, who indeed 
ordered him a very ſplendid funeral; an empty com- 
penſation for his many diſtreſſes and melancholy end. 
Peter was ſatisfied with having Livonia, Eſthonia, 
Carelia, and Ingria, which he conſidered as Provinces 


of his dominions, and of having farther added to them 
almoſt all Finland, which was as a ſecurity in caſe 4 


peace could be brought about. In the month of April 


1715, he had married a daughter of his brother's to 


Charles-Leopold, Duke of Mecklenburg, ſo that all 
the Princes of the North were either his allies. or his 
creatures. He awed King Auguſtus's enemies in Po- 
land. One of his armies, of about eighteen -thouſand 


men, eaſily diſperſed all thoſe combinations ſo often 


ooting up in that ſeminary of liberty and anarchy; 
and the Turks, at length faithful to treaties, left a full 
_ to his powers and deſigns. 00 
nt 


his flouriſhing condition, almoſt every day produ- 


ced new eſtabliſhments relating to the navy, army, com- 


meree, or the laws: he himſelf drew up a military code 


for the infantry. i 
He was founding a Marine Academy at November 8. 
Peterſburgh ; Lange was ſetting out for 
China by way of Siberia on commercial improvements; 
engineers were laying down maps throughout the whole 
Empire; the ſuperb palace of Peterſhoff was building; 
and at the ſame time forts were erecting on the Irtiſn: 
the depredations of the tribes of Boukaria were checked; 


and in another part, the Kouban Tartars were kept in 
awe. | | ** 
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_ Stralſund, it was obliged to furrender. The 
Hes loſt no time in making themſelves maſters of it be- 
fore his troops arrived; but Peter himſelf coming be- 
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A. , meaſure: of his 1 oſperity feemed to be 
ing born to him 
by his wife Catharine, and an heir to his dominions in 


a ſon of Prince Alexis; but of the former he was ſoon 

deprived by death; and we ſhall ſee, in the tragical fate 

of Alexis, that the birth of his ſon could not be account- 
ed a happineſs. 


The Czarina's delivery interrupted the journeys, in 


which ſhe continually attended her huſband, both by 
land and ſea; but as ſoon as ſhe recovered her ſtrength, 
ſhe accompanied him in new expeditions. 35 


| C H A F. VII. 


Wiſmar taken. | The Czar again travels into foreign 


Countries. 


7 ISMAR was at that time beſieged by all che 


Czar's allies. This town, which naturally 


mould have belonged to the Duke of Mecklenburg, 

ſtands on the Baltic Sea, ſeven leagues from Lubeck, 

and might rival it in commerce: it was formerly one of 
tze moſt conſiderable Hanſeatic towns; and the power 


of the Dukes of Mecklenburg over it was rather that 


of a protector than of a ſovereign. This was another 
of thoſe German acquiſitions which the peace of Weſt- 


phalia had ſecured to the Swedes ; yet at lengrh, like 


zar's al- 


fore the town after the capitulation, which had been 


February) tranſacted without him, made the garriſon 


1716. priſoners of war. He highly reſented. that 


| his allies. ſhould leave the King of Denmark a town 
which fhould belong to the prince on whom he had be- 
ſtowed his niece; and this reſentment, of which Goertz, 


the Swediſh Miniſter, ſoon availed himſelf, gave the 5 


was received by a community o 
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rife to his Weins the peace between the Czar and 
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From this moment, Goextz repreſented, to the Czar, 
that Sweden was . ſufficiently, weakened, | and that 
Denmark and Pruſſia: were not to be too much ag; 
grandized. The Czar, approved his thought, having 
made war only as a politician; he thenceforth acted 
indolently againſt. Sweden; and C * the cable 


being every where unfortunate in Germany, reſolve 
to carry the war into Norway; one of thoſe defperate 
ſteps which ſucceſs alone can juſtif rr. 
In the mean time: the Czar e a ſecond tour 
through Europe The | firſt he had made as, a. perſoh 
who ſought information in the arts and manufactuxes ;z 
the ſecond he performed as a Prince defirous.. 

ns at the ſecrets of foreign courts, He conducteg 
his wife to Copenhagen, Lubeck, Schwerin, and New- 
ſtadt; he had a inceting with the King of Pruſſia a 
the ſmall town of Averſburgh ': thence they pro- 
ceeded to Hamburgh and Altena, lately burnt by * 


Swedes, but now partly rebuilt. In going down th 

Elbe to Stade, they paſſed by Bremen, where the ma- 
giſtrates entertained them with a firework and an illu- 
mination; the defign of which, in a mul- Decemb. 17, 
tuude of places, formed, theſe words, 716. 

Our deliverer comes to ſee us. At length he reach- 
ed Amſlerdam, and the little hut at Sardam, where 


about cighteen years, before he had learned the art 


of ſn p-building: he now; found it improved into a com- 
plete and pleaſant ſtructure, ſtill Known by the name 


of The Prince's Honſſe. . | 
It may be judged: with what 555 and veneration he 
traders and mariners 
with whom he had. lived as a companion: they looked 


on the conqueror of Pultowa as their pupil, who had 
founded trade and navigation in his empire, and had 
learnt among them to gain naval victories; they ac- 
counted him as one of their fellow- citizens ralled to 
the imperial diguity. 
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in the life, the travels, and the actions of Peter the 
Great, as in thoſe of Charles XII. every thing appears 
very di rent from our manners and uſages, in Which 
perhaps, oth too much effeminacy ; and on this 
very account we are ſo deſirous of being acquainted with 


the hiſtory of thoſe two celebrated perſonages. 


being far advanced in her pregnancy; however, ſhe was 
Jan, 14, no ſooner able to travel, than ſhe proceeded 


1717. to Holland: after the Czar. She was taken 


in labour at Weſel, where ſhe was delivered of a 
rihce, who died the next day. With us, it is not cul. 


totmary for a woman to travel immediately after her 


Jyidg-in; but the Czarina within ten days reached Am- 
ſterdam: ſhe was for ſeeing the hut at Sardam, where the 
Cxat had worked with his own hands. They both went 
without any ſtate, attended only by two ſervants, and 
dined with a rich ſhip-builder, named Kalf, and the firſt 
man who had traded to'Peterſburgh., His ſon was juſt 
returned from France, and Peter was going thither. 


The Czarina and he were highly entertained with the 


following adventure of that young man, which relate 
* as ſhewing manners very different from ours. 
Th 


is fon of the ſhip-carpenter, Kalf, had been ſent to 


Paris by his father to learn French; and as the old 
ma was for having his ſon live in a genteel manner, he 
ordered him to lay aſide his coarſe and plain Sardam 
© "garb, and make a figure at Paris more ſuitable to his 

fortune than his education; ſecure in the knowledge he 
had of the young man, that this change would not cor- 

rupt his frugality nor the goodneſs of his diſpoſition. 
Ihe Sardam traveller took the name of Du Veau, 


Which is the French word for Kalf, and living with 


ſome ſplendor ſoon contracted acquaintance; At Paris 


nothing is more common than to proſtitute the title of 
Marquis and Count to thoſe who have not a ſingle lord- 
' ſhip, and are ſcarcely ſo much as gentlemen, This ridi- 
culous practice has been always tolerated by the go- 
vernment ; ſuch confuſion of ranks and abaſement of 
the nobility being found an effectual preſervative W 
BY | 3 civ 


The Czarina had remained at Schwerin indiſpoſed, 
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civil wars, formerly ſo frequent. The title of High and 
Mighty Lord has been aſſumed by ennobled upſtarts; by 
commoners, after purchaſing offices at a high rate; in a 
word, the names of Marquis without a marquiſate, of 
Count without a county, like thoſe of Knight without 
an order, or Abbe without an abbey, are of no conſe- 
quence to a natilon ng 
The friends and domeſtics of young Kalf always 
Called him the Count Du Veau: he ſupped at the Prin- 
ceſs's, and played at the Dutcheſs de Berry's: few 
ſtrangers were more eareſſed. A young Marquis, who 


had made one in all his parties of plcaſure, promiſed 


he would come and ſee him at Sardam, and did ſo. On 
entering the village and  enquiring for Count Kalt's 
houſe, he was ſhewn into a ſhip-builder's yard, where he 
found the young man clothed like a plain Dutch ſeaman, 
with his axe in his hand, giving'orders to his father's 
work men. Kalf received his gueſt with his original 
ſimplicity, which he had reaſſumed, and never departed 
from. A judicious. reader will pardon this little di- 
greſſion, as a cenſure on vanity, and a panegyric on 


* 


virtue. 0 J, T 50. bot 
The Czar remained three months in Holland, and 
during his ſtay many things paſſed more important than 
Mr. Kalf's adventure. The Hague, ever ſince the 
peace of Nimeguen, Ryſwick, and Utrecht, had been 
reputed the center of the negotiations of Europe. This 
little town, or rather village, the moſt agreeable of any 
in the North, was chiefly inhabited by Miniſters from 
the differcat Courts, and by travellers reſorting thither 
to improve themſelves in this ſchool» of politics. A 
great revolution in Europe was at that time project. 
ing. The Czar, adviſed of the beginnings of theſe diſ- 
putes, prolonged his intended ſtay in the Low Coun,- 
tries, that he might be nearer at hand, to ſee at once 
what 1otrigues were carrying on in the South and in the 
| North, and to prepare for the part it would be right 
for him to act. Fe 
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ET ER 8 how jealoas his allies were be: 
P come of his power, and that friends are 4 / often 
more troubleſome than enemies. 

Mecklenburg was one of the prikeinal beste of thoſe 
diſputes which are ſeldom to be avoided between neigh- 
bouring princes, in dividing their conqueſts. Peter was 
not willing that the Danes ſniould take Wiſmar for them- 
ſelves, and much leſs that they fhould demoliſh its for. 
rificarions'; yet they had done bot ng 
The Duke of Mecklenburg, to whom he Had mar- 
ried his niece, was openly protected by him againſt the 
nobility of the country, who on the other hand found a 
patton in the King of England. Peter alſo began to be 
very much diſpleaſed with the King of Poland, or rather 
with his firſt Miniſter Count Fleming, who was for 
throwing off the yoke of dependency which had been 
er by acts of benevolence and by force. 

The courts of England, Poland, Denmark, Holdein, 
Mecklenburg, and Brandenburg, were diſtratted Ie 
— — and cab als 

At the cloſe of the year 17165 and the begitininig 1 
77751 Goertz, who, according to Baſſewitz's Memoirs, 
was weary of the bare name of Counſellor of Holſtein, 
and of being only a clandeſtine Plenipotentiary of 
Charles XII. had been the firſt mover of all theſe in- 
trigues ; and be now reſolved to make uſe of them for 
rating commotions in Europe. His ſcheme was to re- 
coneile Charles XII. and the Czar, not ſo much to put 
an end to their war, as to unite them, with a view of 
replacing Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland, and dif- 
poſſeſſing the King of England, George I. of Bremen 
and V erden, and even W him trom the Britiſh 
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throne, which would diſable him from-ever aggrandiz- 
ing himſelf with the ſpoils of the King of Sweden. 
There was at the ſame time a Miniſter of his cemper, 
whoſe views were to overthrow both England and 
France. This was Cardinal Alberoni, whoſe ſway in 
Spain exceeded that of Goertz in Sweden; hold and 
enterprizing as himſelf, but with much more power, 
being at the head of an opulent kingdom, and not re- 
duced to the neceſſity of paying his creatures in copper. 
Goertz, from the ſhores of the Baltic, ſoon contrived 
to form a connexion with the court of Madrid: borh 
Alberoni and he diligently correſponded wich all the 
Engliſh fugitives who declared for' the Stuart family. 
Goertz poſted into all the countries where he could meet 
with any of King George's enemies, as Germany, Hol- 
land, Flanders, Lorrain, and, towards the cloſe of the 
year 1716, to Paris. Cardinal Alberoni began with 
ſending him, even to Paris, a million of French livres, 
that he might begin zo ſet fire to the train: this was Al- 
beroni's expreſſion. $5 t e 
Goertz was for having Charles make conſiderable con- 
ceſſions to Peter, and indemnify himſelf on his enemies, 
that he might have his hands free to attempt a deſcent 
in Scotland, whilft the partizans of the Stuarts, after ſo 
many fruitleſs inſurrections, ſhould take up arms 
in England. In order to accompliſh theſe projects, it 
was requiſite that the King of England ſhould. be de- 
pe of his greateſt ſupport, and this ſupport was the 
egent of France, It was ſomething extraordinary that 
France ſhould be united with a King of England againſt 
z grandſon of Louis XIV. whom, at ſuch an immenſe 
expence and effuſion of blood, it had placed on the 
throne of Spain againſt the combination of ſo many 
powerful enemies; but, at that time, every thing was out 
of its natural courſe, and the intereſt of the Regent was 
not that of the Kingdom. Alberoni was already machi- 
nating a conſpiracy in France againſt the Regent. The 
plan of this vaſt enterprize was no ſooner formed, than 
the foundations for conducting it were laid. Goertz 
being firſt in the {ccret, was to go into Italy, in diſguiſe, 
% —  - K k 3 in 
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in order to confer, with the Pretender in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome; thence. he was to haſten back to the 
Hague, to ſee the Czar; and he was to put the finiſh- 
ing hand to all with his maſter, the King of Sweden. 
he writer of this Hiſtory is well informed of what he 
aſſerts, Goertz having made him an offer of accompa- 
nyinghim in his journies; and though at that time very 
young he was one of the firſt who knew any thing of 
ee negetistio as... 
Goertz had returned to Holland, at the end of the 
year 1716, with bills of exchange from Albergni, and 
the credentials of a Plenipotentiary from Charles. It 
is very certain, that the Pretender's party was to have 
riſen, on Charles's mak ing a deſcent from Norway into 
the North of Scotland. This Prince, who had not been 
able to preſerve his dominions on the Continent, was 
going to invade and diſturb thoſe of another: and thus, 

after the priſon of Demirtaſn and the aſhes of S:ralſund, 
| ke would crown the ſon of James II. at London, in the 
ſame manner as he had crowned Staniſlaus at Warſaw, 
The Czar, who, was in ſome meaſure acquainted 
with the Swediſh Miniſter's projects, was waiting the 
_ . diſcloſure of them without concerning himſelf. in any: 
indeed, he was not let into all: he loved great. and 
extraordinary things no leſs than Charles XII. Goertz, 
or Alberoni; but he loved them as a founder of a ſtate, 
as a legiſlator, and as a ſound politician. And perhaps 
Alberoni, Goertz, and Charles himſelf, were rather 
tutbulent perſons attempting high things, than men of 
great depth acting on proper meaſures z or perhaps the 
charge of temerity may, after all, be wholly owing to 
their ill ſucceſs. _ | | Bobo TY 
When Goertz was at the Hague, the Czar did not ſee 
him, as that would have given too much umbrage to the 


_, States-General, with whom he was in friendſhip, and who 


at the ſame time were in the intereſt of the King of Eng- 
land. His Miniſters indeed ſaw Goertz, but it was only 
m ſecret, and with the ſtricteſt precautions; their orders 
beinyg to hear all, and give hopes, but not to involve 

him in any engagement. People of penetration, how - 
fl J &; ever, 
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ever, perceived by his inactivity at a time when his fleet 
and that of Denmark might eaſily have made a landi 
in-Schonen; by his coldneſs towards his allies; by the 
complaints which tranſpired from their courts; and even 
by his journey; that a great change in affairs was in 


agitation, and would ſoon break out. 


ln the month of January, 1719, a Swediſh pacquet- 


boat bound for Holland with letters, having been driven 


into a port of Norway by diſtreſs of weather, the letters 
were opened, and in thoſe of Goertz and ſome other 
Miniſters ſufficient indications were diſcovered of the 
projected revolution. The court of Denmark, with- 


out delay, communicated this intelligence to the King 


of England, and Gillenburg, the Swediſh Miniſter at 
London, being immediately put under arreft, a part 
of his correſpondence with the Jacobites was found 


among his papers, | 


King George immediately wrote over to Holland, 
requiring that, purſuant to the treaties between England 


and the States-General, for their mutual ſecurity, Baron 


Goertz might be put under arreſt, This Miniſter, who 
every where made himſelf creatures, received notice of 
the order, and had already reached Arnheim on the 
frontiers ; but the officers and guards ſent after him being 
more expeditious than is uſual in that country, he was 
apprehended, his papers ſeized, and his perſon treated 
with ſame indignity. Secretary Stamke, the very perſon 
who had counterfeited the Duke of Holſtein's ſignature 
in the affair of Tonningen, was uſed ſtill worſe: in a 
word, Count Gillenburg, the Swediſh Envoy in England, 


and Baron Goertz, Plenipotentiary of Charles XII. were 
examined, one at London, the other at Arnheim, like 


two criminals, All the public Miniſters exclaimed 


againſt this procedure, as a violation of the law of na- 
tions. | 


This law, which is much oftener appealed to than 
well underſtood, and the extent and limits of which 
baye never been fixed, has in all ages -ſuffered many 
violations,” Several Miniſters have been driven from 
the courts where they reſided; but to examine Foreign 
£04 Rs | k 4 Miniſters 
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Miniſters as ſudſects of the country, was altogether un- 

recedented. The eovrtof London and the States, ſee: 

g the danger Which threatened the Houſe of Hanover; 

| —— forms and rules; though; on the diſcovery 

of the'danget, it could not be ſaid any wg. to ſubſiſt, 
at leaſt not in the preſent juncturce !! 


The hiſtorian Norberg muſt either have been frangily | 


mifinformed, or little acquainted" with men and affairs, 
or extremely blinded by partiallty, or, at leaſt, reſtrained 
_ court, that he ſhould endeavour to make the 

Id believe the King of Sweden had not gone very 
„ into this conſpiracy. © * 

The affrônts offered to his Mitifters determined him 
to uſe every means for dethroning the King of England. 
Once in his life, however, he was rediiced to diſſimula- 
tion ; difownihg” to the Regent of France, who gave him 


a ſubſidy, and to the States, with whom he was for pre- 


ſerving a go: ed underſtanding, the proceedings of thoſe 
_ Miniſters : with, King George, he did not condeſcend 


to ſuch ſatisfact ion. Goertz and Gillenburg were de- 
tained near fix months; and this long outrage confirmed. 


bim! in all his revengeful projects. * 
Amidſt all theſe alarms and jealouſies, peter, avoiding 


all engagements, waiting the reſult of time, and haying | 


put his vaſt dominions in ſuch order as to have not 


ing 


to feat at home or abroad, reſolyed to viſit France, 


though being"Ignorant of the language, he muſt nece ſſa- 


rily loſe many adyantages of furh'a journey; but he 


thought there was much to ſee,” and he was for inform- 
ing himſeif on the ſpot on what terms the Regent of 
France was with England, and Wen mat Prince Was 
well ſertled in his power. 
Peter the Great was received in France as he oug|! t 


tochave been! Marſhal Teſfſe, with a great number of 


the nobility, a ſquadron of the guards, and the King's 
coaches, were immediately ' ſent to meet him; but, ac- 
cording: to cuſtom, he had ' travelled at ſuch a rate as 
to nam, 'Gournay, when the equipages had got no far- 
therithan Elbeuf; On the road all the honours were 
paid: to 115 * "yy i wang to un” He was firſt 
Sai . * | received 
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teceivedat the Louvre, where the great apartment was pre- | 
_ for himſelf, and others for his retinue, the Princes 
ourakin and Dolgorouki, the Vice-chancellor Baro 
Shaffiroff, and the Ambaſſador, Tolſtoy, who had been 
ſo injuriouſly treated in Turkey. All this court wa 
to be magnificently lodged and entertained ; but Peter 
eing eome to ſee what might be of uſe to him, and 
not to paſs through vain ceremonies, ſo repugnant to 
his ſimplicity, and which ſerved only to waſts bis time 
went, that very evening, and lodged at the Aker eat | 
of the town, in the Hotel de Leſdiguiete, belonging to 
Marſhal Villeroy, where he was feaſted as at the Louvre, 
The next day, the Regent paid him a viſit at this May * 
hotel ; the day following the King, then a wing 
child, was brought to him, led by the Marſhal 
Villeroy, his governor, and whole father had been go- 
vernor to Louis XIV, The Czar was artfully ſaved. 
the trouble of returning the royal viſit till two days 
after, when receiving the compliments of the City of 
Paris, in the evening he paid his viſit to the King: the 
houſhold troops were under arms, and the young Prince 
was brought to the Czar's coach. Peter, no leſs un- 
kaſy than ſurpriſed at the crowd which thronged about 
the infant monarch, took him and carried him ſome 
time in his arms, | i | 
Some Miniſters, of more ſubtlety than judgment, 
have aſſerted, that Marſhal Villeroy, being deſirous of 
giving the precedence to the King of France, the Em- 
peror of Ruſſia made ule of this ſtratagem to diſappoint 
the ceremonial, by an air of ſenſibility and affection; 4 
ſuppoſition abſolutely falſe : beſides, it was inconſiſtent 
with French politeneſs, and the regard due to Peter 
the Great, to intermix with the honours paid to him 
any ſubject of diſguſt. The ceremonial conſiſted in 
doing for a great monarch, and 'a great man, whatever 
he Iatnſelf could have deſired, had he regarded ſuch 
punctilios. The journies of the Emperors Charles IV. 
Sigiſmund, and Charles V. into France, were very far 
from being comparable in celebrity to the ſtay whic 
Peter the Great made there: it was only political inte- 
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reſts which drew thoſe Princes into France, and they did 
not come at a time when the arts, by the perfection 
they are now brought to, could make a, memorable 

epocha of their journey: but when Peter the Great 
Went to dine with, the Nuke d' Antin at the palace of 
Petitburg, three leagues from Paris, and after the enter. 
tainment perceived that his picture, newly drawn, had 
been ſuddenly put up in the dining-room, he was con- 
vinced that the French knew how to receive ſo noble a 
gueſt better than any other people in the world. 

He was ſtill more ſurpriſed, when, going to ſee me- 
dals ſtruck in that long gallery of the Louvre where 
all the King's artiſts have ſuch elegant apartments, a 
medal, on being ſtruck, fell on the floor; and the 
Czar, eagerly ſtooping to take it up, found it to be a 
medal of ' himſelf, and on the reverſe a Fame, placing 

one foot upon the globe, with theſe words of Virgil, 
ſo ſuitable to Peter the Great, Vires acquirit eundo: a 

delicate and noble alluſion, and equally adapted to his 
travels and reputation. The Ruſſian monarch and all 
his attendants were preſented with ſome of theſe me- 
dals in gold. On his viſiting the artiſts, all the fineſt 
pieces were laid at his feet, with an humble requeſt 
that be would deign to accept of them; and when he 
went to ſce the tapeſtry of the Gobelins, the carpeis of 
the Savonnerie, the working rooms of the King's ſculp- 
tors, painters, goldſmiths, and mathematical inſtru- 
ment- makers, whatever ſeemed. particularly to engage 
his eye, was offered to him in the King's name. 

Peter being a mechanic, an artiſt, and a geometri- 
cian, went to the Academy of Sciences, which, in ho- 
nour to him, diſplayed its moſt ſtriking rarities ; but 
he was himſelf the greateſt rarity. He corrected, with 
his own hand, ſeveral geographical errors in the maps 

there ſhewn him of his dominions, and cipecially thoſe 
of the Caſpian Sea. In ſhort, he was pleaſcd to become 
a Member of the Academy, and afterwards kept up a 
conſtant correſpondence. of experiments and diſcoveries 
with that 11 195 body. To fnd ſuch travellers, 
we muſt aſcead to the times of Pythagoras and Ana- 


carſis; 
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id carſis; and even they did not quit an empire for the 
N ſake of acquiring knowledge. pas Hear 1 
0 The reader, it is preſumed, will not be diſpleaſed 


with the mention of the Czar's rapture at ſeeing the 
tomb of Cardinal Richelieu: the beauty of that maſe 
ter · piece of ſculpture ſcarcely attraded his eye; his ad- 
d miration was engroſſed by the image of a Miniſter who 
i had made himſelf famous throughout Europe by the 
q diſturbances he raiſed, and who had reſtored to France 
that glory which it had loſt after the death of Henry IV. 
It is well known that he embraced the ſtatue with 
this exclamation, Thou great man, I would have 
given thee one-half of my dominions to learn of 
* thee to govern the other !** Before he quitted Paris, 
he intimated that he would willingly ſee the celebrated 
Madame de Maintenon, whom he knew to be the real 
widow of Louis XIV. and who was now drawing near 
to her end. The kind of ſimilarity between the mar- 
riage of Louis XIV. and his, railed an eager curi- 
olity in him: but between the King of France and 
him there was this difference; the latter had publicly 
eſpouſcd a heroine, and Louis only an agreeable wife, 
and that in private. In this journey he did not take 
the Czarina with him, fearing the incumbrances of ce. 
remony, and the curioſity of a court little qualified to 
eſtimate the merit of a woman, who, from the borders 
of the Pruth to thoſe of Finland, had, at her huſband's 
ſide, braved death both by ſea and land. 
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82 The Czar returns to bis Dominions. His Politics and 
8 Occupations. 17 a 


A Manceuvre of the Sorbonne, when the Czar went 
do ſee Cardinal Richelieu's mauſoleum, ought not 
to be omitted here. 7 ap Fiat Cady Ig 
Several Doctors of the Sorbonne were deſirous of 
| EE: tha 
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the glory of reuniting the Greek and Latin Churches. 
They who are acquainted with antiquity muſt know, 
that Chriſtianity was brought into the Weſt by the Aſiatic 
Greeks; that it is of Eaſtern origin; that the firſt Coun. 
cils; the firſt liturgies, the firſt rites, all came from the 
Eaft ; that there is not ſo much as one ſingle term of 
dignity and office which is not Greek, and does' not 
ſtill manifeſt the ſource whence we derive our religion. 
When the Roman Empire. came to be divided, It was 
natural to expect, that, ſooner or later, there would be 
two Religions, as there were two Empires; and that a 
like ſchiſm would ariſe between the Chriſtians of- the 
Eaſt and Weſt, as between the Turks and Perſians. 
it was this ſchiſm that ſome Doctors of the Univerſity 
of Paris thought tp extinguiſh at once, by preſenting a 
memorial to Peter the Great. Neither Pope Leo IX. nor 
his ſucceſſors had been able to bring it about by Le- 
gates, Councils, or even by meney. Theſe Doctors 
might have known, that Peter the Great, being the 


head of his Church, would be little inclined to acknow:- 


ledge the Pope. In vain did they ſet forth, in their 
memorial, the liberties' of the Gall ican Church, which 
the Czar never troubled himſelf about; in vain did 
they aſſert, that Popes were ſubject to Councils, and 
that a decree of the ſupreme Pontiff is not a rule of 
faith. Their memorial ſerved only to give great of- 
fence to the Court of Rome, without pleaſing either 
the Emperor of Ruſſia or his Chur ck. 

I here were ſome political objects in this plan of re- 
union which they did not underſtand, and ſome points 


of controveiſy which they ſaid they underſtood, and 


which each party explained according to their humour. 
The queſtion was about the Holy Ghoſt, who, accord- 


ing td the Latins, proceeds from the Father ahd the 


Son; but, according to the preſent doctrine of the Greek 
Church, proceeds trom the Father, through the Son, 
after having, for a long time, proceeded from the Fa- 


ther only. They quoted St. Epiphanius, who ſays, 
* 'That the Holy Ghoſt is neither the Son's brother; 


nor the Father's grandſon, ) 
„ . I « <8, 7 «8&9 
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hut the Czar, at his departure from Paris, had other 
buſineſs than to explain paſſages from St. Epiphanius; 
however, he received tlie memorial of the Sorbonne 
Doctors with great Kindneſs. They alſo wrote to ſome 
Ruſſian Biſhops, who returned a polite anſwer; but 
the greater number reteived the propoſal with indig- 
nation. 4 0 g W 
It was to diſſipate the apprehenfions of this reunion, 
that ſome time after he inlkicuted a farcical entertain- 
ment called The Conclave. | This was in 1718, when he 
had expelled the Jeſuits from his dominions.  , 
There was at his Court an old buffoon, named Jotoff, 
Who had taught him to write, and by this ſervice ima- 
gined he deſerved the higheſt dignities. Peter, who 
ometinies enlivened the cares and vexations of Govern- 
ment by diverſions ſuited to 4 people whom he had not 
as yet thoroughly civilized, promited his writing- ma- 
Fer, that he would confer on him one of the moſt emi- 
nent dignities in the known world: he created him 
Knes Papa, with a falary of 2000 rubles, and a houſe 
at Peterſburgh, in the Tartar quarter. Joroff was 1n- 
ſtalled with great ceremotiy by buffoons ; four fellows 
ho ſtammered, were appointed to harangue him on 
his exaltation; he created Cardinals, and marched in pro- 
ceſſion at the head of them. Every member of this ſa- 
cted college got drunk with brandy. After Jotoff's 
death; an officer, named Butterlin, was created Pope. 
'Mofeow” and Peterſburgh have three times ſeen the 
renewal of this ludicrous ceremony, which appeared to 
have no ſort of meaning, while in reality it confirmed 
the people in their averſion to a Church that pretended 
to à ſupreme power, and the head of which had anathe- 


tnatized ſo many Sovereigns. . Thus the Czar, by way | 


of jeſt, revenged the cauſe of rwenty Emperors of Ger- 
many, ten Kings of France, and many other, Princes, 
This was all the advantage which accrued to the Sar. 
bonne from its chimerical project of ' uniting the Greek 
and Latin Churches. 3 | 
The Czar's ng into France proved much more 
beneficial by his connexion with that commercial King- 
* 8 | dom, 
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m, the inhabitants of which are ſo induſtrious, than 
by the ee ot rwo rixsl Chbrches, of which 


* 
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Peter carried back with him. ſeveral French artiſts, 
in the ſame manner as he had before taken ſome from 
gland; for all the nations he. viſited prided them- 


the other will not depart from its newly-acquir 


into a gew country, and in concurring to this kind of 
Creation. 8 f 


- He drew. pp at that time the heads of a treaty of com- 
merce with France, and on his return to Holland he 
put it into the hands of his Miniſters at that Court. It 


by Chateauneuf, the French Ambaſſador at the Hague. 
- This, treaty, beſides the commerce, related alſo t the 
zace of the North. The King of France and the 
Elector of Brandenburg were nominated as medistors 
in his draught of it, and they aſſen;ed to that title. This 
was, a ſufficient indication to the King of England that 
| the Czar was not pleaſed with him; and at the ſame 


time it elevated Goertz's hopes to the higheſt, pitch, 


who now exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in reconciling Pe- 
ter and Charles, raiſing up enemies to George, and 


lending a hand to Cardinal Alberoni, from ons end of 


Europe to the other. Baron Goertz now publickly vi, 
ſiced. the Czar's Miniſters at the Hague, . and, notified 
to them, that he had full power to conclude a peace on 


| &Y 


the part of Sweden. opera e 
. .. The Czar ſuffered Goertz to prepare all his batteries, 
without ſtirring a finger himſelf; ready io make peace 
with the King of Sweden, and no leſs to continue the 
war; {till connected with Denmark, Poland, Pruſſia, 
and even, in appearance, with the Elector of Hanover. 
It appears evidently, that he had no other fixed deſign 
than to take advantage of conjunctures. His principal ob- 
ject was to complete all his new eſtabliſnments: as to the 
negotiations ahd intereſts of Princes, their leagues, their 
friendſhips, their miſtruſts, their enmities, he knew 97 70 

| | | liable 


- ane. will always maintain its e and 
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{elves in ſeconding his deſign of tranſporting the arts 
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lable to change almoſt evety year; and that often not a 
ſingle trace remains of ſo many political efforts. One 
fingle manufacture well ſettled is ſometimes of greater 
benefit to the State than twenty treatiees. 
Peter having rejoined his wife, who was waiting for 
him in Holland, continued his travels with her. They 
croſſed Weſtphalia, and arrived at Berlin, without any 
ſtate. The new King of Pruſſia was as much averſe to 
the vanities of ceremony and magnificence as the Ruſ- 
ſian Monarch. A King who never ſat in any thing but 
a wooden arm- chair, who dreſſed like a common ſol- 
dier, and denied himſelf all the delicacies of the table, 
and all the conveniencies of life, might have ſerved as a 
document to the etiquette of Vienna and Spain, or 
punctilio of Italy, and the fondneſs for luxury that pre- 
vailed in France. . ec {rats 
_ TheCzar and Czarina lived in as plain and ſparing a 
manner as the King of Pruſſia; and if Charles XII. had 
been with them, four crowned heads would have been 
ſeen. together with leſs appearance of ceremony about 
them than a German Biſhop or a Roman Cardinal: 
never had luxury and effeminacy been oppoſed by ſuch 
noble examples. 249k Si Is Mo eee 
It is very certain, that among us a private perſon would 
acquire conſequence, and be conſidered as an extraordina- 
ry man, if once in his life, out of curioſity, he was to travel 
only the fifth part ſo far as Peter did for the advantage 
of his dominions. From Berlin he went with his wife 
to Dantzick ; at Mittau, he protected the Dutcheſs of 
Courland, his niece, now a widow, and vifited all his 
conqueſts ; at Peterſburgh he iſſued new regulations, 
and from thence proceeded to Moſcow, where he gave 
orders for rebuilding all the ruinous houſes of private 
perſons : thence he haſtened to Czariſin on the Wolga 
to check the incurſions of the Cuban Tartars : he threw 
up lines from the Wolga to the Tanais, and erected 
forts at certain diſtances from one river to another. 
Amidſt theſe various occupations he cauſed his Military 
Code to be printed, and eſtabliſhed a commiſſion for 
enquiring into the conduct of his Miniſters, and for 
os | rectifying 
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rectifying abuſes; in the finatices. Some of the delin- 
quents he pardoned, puniſhing others: Prince Menzi- 
off himſelt was amongſt thoſe who ſtood in need of his 
clemency. But a more rigotaus ſentence Which he 
thought it his duty to pronounce againſt his own, ſon, 
filled a gloriaus life with affl ict ion. 4148] 2 en ers f 
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Condemnation of Prince Alexis-P elrawitz. ny 
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ETER the- Great had, in 1689, at the age of ſeven- 
teen gears, married Eudoxis- Thegdora, or Theo- 
orouna Lapoukin. As ſhe had beef Brought vp. in 


all the prejudices of her country, and not ſhaken them 
off, in Imitation of her huſband,. the greateſt ogꝑqſition - 
he met with in his deſign of creating an empife apd 

She was influenced 
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[Phe openneſs of her complaints encouraged the fac- * 
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tity; he ſpoke and wrote German very well; he could 
draw, and even learnt a little of the mathematics; but 
the ſame papers, which have been entruſted to me, 

affirm that the reading of eccleſiaſtical books was the 
ruin of him. Thoſe books appeared to Alexis, as ſo 
many execrations of all his father was doing. There were 
ſeveral prieſts at the head of the malecontents, and 
it was by prieſts that he ſuffered himſelf to be go- 
They perſuaded him, that the whole nation viewed 
his enterprizes with horror; that from the frequent indiſ- 


b | —.— of the Czar, it might be concluded he was not 

5 g. lived; that the beſt and only way for his ſon to 
: pleaſe the people, was to ſhew his averſion for novelties. 

1 Theſe murmurs and advices did not riſe to an open 

1 faction, much lefs to a conſpiracy ; yet every thing 

1 - * ſeemed to have that tendency, and the minds of the 
d public were inflamed. 1 * 3% 

d But what exaſperated the young Prince moſt of all, 
n i was his father's marriage with Catharine in 1707, and 
A the fertility of that marriage. Peter tried all poſſible 
ir means to reclaim him; he even put him at the head of 
1 the regency for a twelvemonth; he ſent him to travel; and 
in 1711, after the campaign of the Pruth, he married 
E him to the Princeſs of Brunſwick, as we have before 
ef related. This proved a very unhappy match; for Alexis, 


who was in the twenty-third year of his age, gave him- 
At {elf up to all the debaucheries of youth, and to the ſtupi- 
ne dity of the ancient cuſtoms, to which he was ſo attached; 
whilſt his inſulted wife, deſtitute of all comfort, and even 
| necefſaries, lingered in affliction, till it put an end to her 
r- life, the firſt of November, 1713. Lo eee 
| This Princeſs left a fon, of whom ſhe had been lately 
delivered, and who naturally in time was entitled to ſuc- 


in ceed to the empire. Peter with great grief perceived thar, 
his on his deceaſe, all his labours would be deſttoyed by 
ect 


his very iſſue. After the death of the Princels, he wrote 


Ors: to his ſon a letter, equally pathetic and menacing : it con- 
ers cluded with theſe words: I will ſtill wait a little time, to 


* ſee if you will amend; if not, know that I will deprive 
batt” ©? bo LI you 
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t you of the ſucceſſion, upon the ſame principles as 4 
4 uſeleſs limb is cut off. Do not imagine I am only 
«. frightening you, nor would I have you rely on the 
title of being my eldeſt ſon; for fince 1 do not ſpare 
my own. life, for the good of my country and the 
& proſperity of my people, why ſhould I ſpare yours? 
* . I ſhall rather commit them to a ſtranger, than to my 
con undeſerving offspring 
This letter well became a father, and ſtill more a legiſta- 
tor : it alſo may ſerve to ſhe that the order of ſucceſ- 
ſion has not been invariably eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia, as in 
other; monarchies, here parents, by the fundamental 
| * e exclude ſhote — ; and the _ — gre 
| that he had more particularly the power of diſpoſing | 

39 an empire which he himſelf had founder. 

At this very juncture, the Empreſs Catharine was b 
brought · to- bed of a Prince, who died in 1719. Whe- ; 
ther the above letter diſheartened Alexis, or whether | 
= it was imprudence or bad advice, he wrote to his father, : 
that he renounced the crown, and all hopes of reigning. 0 
| call God to witneſs, ſaid he, and I fwear upon my = ; 
ec 
h 


| , ſoul, that I will never claim the ſucceſſion : I commit 
| | my children into your hands, and for myſelf,” deſire 
only a ſubſiſtence during life.)“ 

| is father wrote to him a ſecond time. © Þ obſerve, f 
| e ſays he, that all you ſpeak of in your letter is the P. 
| &. ſucceſſion, as if I ſtood in need of your conſent. 1 * 


have repreſented to you, what grief your behaviour ch 
has, given me for ſo many years, and not à word do * 


you ſay of it; the exhortations of a father make no af 
impreſnon on you. I have brought myſelf to write to | 
you once more; but for the laſt time. If you defpiſe l 
my counſels now I am living, what regard will you 
pay to them after my death? Though you may now for 
mean not to violate your promiſes, yet thoſe long a 
$*/beards will be able to wind you as they pleaſe, and in- hin 
force you to break your word. Theſe people wholly 2 
rely on you. Tou have no gratitude to him who 
gave you life. Since you have been of proper age, x L 
did you ever/afliſt him in his labours? Don't you I 
do | | 1 4 | find 


boder PETER the Gun art ii a 
6 Lad ck 755 don t 220 deteſt every thing I do for 


the good e Peet le? I have all the reaſon in the 
© wor to — — that if you ſurvive me, you will 


«* overthrow all that I have been doing. Amend ; 
make yourſelf worthy of the ſucceſſion, or turn monk. 


ES me have your a wer either in writing or per- 
« ſonally, or I will treat you as a malefactor ?: 


This letter was harſh, but the Prince might eafily have 
anſwered, that lie would alter his behaviour; but he, in 
a few lines contents hiniſelf with SINE his father that 
he would turn monk. 

Thisxsfalutign. did not appear natural 15 and i it ſeems 
range. it that the Czar, going to trauel, auld leave be- 
* him a ſon fo obſtinate: but this 72 journey 7 
that the Czar was in no manner of apprehenſion of 
conſpiracy from his ſon. 
; He The Are ee he ſer e Aa for. Germany an 

rance rince being ill, or ing to o, re- 
ceived him in bed. and 12 — — by the moſt 
ſolemn paths, chat he wopld retire into a convent. , The 
Czar gave him fix months for deliberation; and ſet ous 
Vith his conſort. 

He had ſcarcely — * openhagen, 2 receiy- 
ed advice (which was no more than he might expect) 
that Alexis admitted into his preſence ouly evil · minded 
perſons, ho humoured bis diſcontent: on this the Czar 
wrote to him, that he muſt chooſe the convent or the 
throne ; and, if he Oye? the ſucceſſion, to come to him 
at Lo hagen 

The — 'S conßdents inſtilled i into him A fulpicioiij 
that it — be dangeroy 1 for him to put himſelf into 
the hands of à provoked father and a mother-in-law, 
without ſo much as one friend to adyiſe with. He there- 
fore feigned as if 708 was going to wait on his father at 
Co gen, but he tog the road to Vienna, and threw | 
himſelf on the, Emperor: Charles the Sixth, his brother- 
"har to continue at his court till the Czar's 
eat | 

This was an adventure ſomewhat. mils to that of 
ow Xl. Who, whillt he ＋ Dauphin, withdrew from 


che 
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the court of Charles VII. his father, 'to the Duke 
of Burgundy. Louis was indeed much more culpable 
than the Czarowitz, by triarryittg in direct — —_— to 
is father, raiſing troops, and ſeeking refuge with a 
Prince who was Charles the VIIth's natural enemy, and 
never returning to court, notwithſtanding his fa- 
ther's repeated entreaties.”” 
Alexis, on the contrary, had married purely in obedi- 
ence to the Czar's order, and had not revolted or raiſed 
troops; neither indeed had he withdrawn to à Prince in 
any wiſe his father's enemy; and on the firſt letter he re- 
ceived from his father, he went and threw himſelf at'his 
feet. For Peter, on receiving advice that his ſon had 
been at Vienna, and from - thence had removed to 
Naples, then belonging to the Emperor Charles VI. 
_ diſpatched Captain Romanzoff of the guards, and Mr. 
Tolſtoy, a privy-counſellor, with a letter of his own 
writing, dated from Spa, the 21ſt of July, N. S. 1717. 
They found the Prince at Naples, in the caſtle of St. 
TS, and delivered him the letter, which was as fol- 
I now write to you, and for the laſt time, to let you 
* know, that you had beſt comply with my will, which 
« Tolſtoy and Romanzoff will make known to you. If 
you obey me, I aſſure you, and promiſe before God, 
te that I will not puniſh you; ſo far from it, that if 
you return, I will love you better than ever. But if 
« you do not, by virtue of the power I have received 
« frem God, as your father, I give you my eternal 
« curſe; and as your ſovereign, I aſſure you, I ſhall 
find ways to puniſh you; in which I hope God will 
— — 8 me, by taking my cauſe, which is a juſt one, in 
Remember farther, that I never uſed compulſion 
% with you. Was I under any obligation to leave you 
© to your own option? Had I been for forcing you, 
% was not the power in my hand ? I had only to ſpeak 
the word, and I ſhould have been obeyed.” - 
The Viceroy of Naples eaſily prevailed upon Alexis to 
return to his father, which to me ſeems an 3 
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proof that the Emperor of Germany would enter into 
no exceptionable engagement with this young Prince. 
Alexis had brought 2 miſtreſs Aphroſina with him, and 
carried her back. | 1 
In going to Vienna and Naples, inftead of Copen. 
hagen, he might be conſidered as an ill-adviſed young 
man. Had this been his only fault, as common to ſg 
many young perſons, it was pardonable, His father 
called God to witneſs, that he would not only pardon, 
but would love him better than ever. On this aſſurance, 
Alexis ſet out; but from the information of the two 
envoys who conducted him back, and by the Czar's 
own letter, it appears that the father required of his ſon 
to declare his adviſers, and that he ſhould execute his 
oath of renouncing the ſucceſſion. Shape tet” ee 
It may ſeem difficult to reconcile this diſinheritance 
with the other oath in the Czar's letter, of loving his 
ſon more than ever. Perhaps the father, in the conflict 
between paternal affection and reaſons of ſtate, meant 
only to love his ſon as a recluſe : perhaps he might till 
hope to reclaim him; and by bringing him to a due 
ſenſe of the loſs of a crown, render him worthy of the 
ſucceſſion, In ſuch critical, ſuch painful junctures, it 
I may eaſily be thought that the hearts of the father 
1 and ſon were at firſt too much agitated to reſt in any 
fixed determination, x | 


« . 


f | 
, On the 13th of February, 1717, N. S. the Prince 
if reached * where the Czar then was. That very 
if day he went and paid his duty to his father, and was 
d very long in private with him. A report immediately 
al was ſpread through the city, of a reconciliation between 
ll the father and ſon, and that every thing was forgot; 
ill but the very next day the regiments of guards were 
in ordered under arms, and the great bell of Moſcow tol- 

led. The Boyards and Privy-counſellors were ſum- 
on moned to the caſtle ; the Biſhops, the Archimandrites, 
ou and two of the religious of the order of St. Baſil, pro- 
du, feſſors of divinity, aſſembled at the cathedral. Alexis 
ak was carried into the caſtle before his father, without a 
ſword, and as a priſoner: he immediately proſtrated 
| | 111 _— himfelf 
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himſelf, and with a flood of tears delivered to his fathe! 
writing, in which he . his crimes, dec lar- 
Fra ee Gf this e, 21d alf he aſked 
Was his life. The Czar raiſing him up, led him to a 


. 


FE where he put ſeveral queſtions to him, declaring, 
: 


that if he concealed any thing relating to his eſcape, 
BL mould anſwer £ * Waren the Privce 
was brought back into the council-chamber, where the 
Czar's declaration, which hay been drawn up before- 
hand; was publicly read. _ Wie 


9 
— 


In this piece Peter reproached his ſon with the ſeye- 
N we have before ſpecified; ſuch as the 
little paihs he had. taken to improve himſelf, his inti- 
- macy with the ſticklers for ancient cuſtoms, and his 
miſbehaviopr towards his wife . © He has,” ſays he, 
& violated conjugal faith, taking up with à low-born 
*& each. Fhilk his wife was living.” It is true, that 
Peter had repudiated his wife to make way for a cap- 
tive; but, this captive was a perſon of very 8 
nary merit, and he had yery great cauſe to be diſpleaſed 
105 his wife, Who was his ſubject; whereas Alexis 
ad fighted his wife for an obſcurę girl, whoſe. only 
merit was her _ beauty. . Hitherto we meet with only 
aults of youth, which a father ſhould teprove, and 
- ſway parden. axorir gat 
le afterwards reproaches him with going to Vienna, 
Fad putting himſelf under the Emperor's protection. 
e fays, that Alexis had ſlandered his father, by in- 
timating to the Emperor Charles VI. that he was per- 
- Tecuted, and that a longer ſtay in Muſcovy was dan- 
pra, unleſs he renounced the ſucceſſion; nay, that 
he went ſo far as to deſire the Emperor openly to defend 

| him %% oS I an ht. 
It is difficult to conceive how the Emperor, on 
ſuch an account, could have made war with the 
zar, and how between an incenſed. father and a re- 
fractory ſon he could interpoſe in any other manner than 
by good offices. Accordingly, Charles VI. had only 
entertained the Prince, and on the Czar's demanding 
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Peter, in this tremendous piece, adds, that Alexis 
had made the Emperor delieve that his life was not 
ſafe, if he returned into Ruſſia. And indeed to con- 


demn him to death on his return, and eſpecially after a 


promiſe of pardon and greater affection, was, in ſome 


meaſure, a juſtification of Alexis's complaints: but we 


ſhall ſee what afterwards induced the Czar to paſs ſuch a 
memorable ſentence. * In a word, in this great aſſembly, 
an abſolute ſovereign was ſeen phoning againſt his ſon, 
Such,“ ſays he, was the manner in which our 
* ſon returned: and though his flight and his calum- 
“ nies deſerved death, yet parental affection forgives 
* his crimes: but conſidering his unworthineſs and 
* immorality, we cannot in conſcience leave him the 
* ſucceſſion to the empire; it being too manifeſt, that 
* by his ill conduct the glory of the nation would be 


* ſubverted, ſo as to occaſion the loſs of all the pro- 


t vinces recovered by our arms. Our ſubjects would 
« be extremely to be pitied; ſince, leaving them under 
* ſuch a ſucceſſor, would be plunging them into a 
condition much worſe than any they have ever ex- 
e perienced, | Hb 4/1 
e Accordingly by opr paternal power, in virtue of 
* which, according to the laws of our empire, every 
private ſubje& of ours can at pleaſure diſinherit a 


4 ſon, and purſuant to our prerogative as ſovereign, 


« and in regard to the welfare of our dominions, we 
for ever deprive our ſaid ſon Alexis of ſucceding 
after us to the throne of Ruſſia, on account of 
* his crimes and unworthineſs ; even though not a 
«* ſingle perſon of our family -ſhould exiſt at the time 
of var dee, > 75 
* And we conſtitute, appoint, and declare, in the want 
« of a more aged ſucceſſor, our ſecond fon® Peter, young 
bas he is, ſucceſſor to the ſaid throne after us. | 01 - 
* Accurſed be our abovementioned fon Alexis, if ever, 
at any time, he ſhall claim the ſaid ſucceſſion, or at- 
«* tempt to procure it. | aan 
* We alſo require our faithful ſubjects, eccleſi- 
o Son of the Empreſs Catharine; but who died 15 Apr. 1719. 
2: I | ks CE. L14 | : aſticsy 
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« aftics or ſeculars, as well as every other ſtate, and the 
«+ whole nation, that purſuant to this appointment, and 
<« our will, they acknowledge and conſider our ſaid fon 

Peter, nominated by us to the ſucceſſion, as our law- 
4 ful ſucceſſor ; and that, conformably to this preſent 
e 'ordinance, they confirm the whole by oath at the 
altar, on the holy gaſpels, and kiſſing the croſs. | 

« And-all thoſe who ſhall, at any time whatever, 
s oppoſe this our will; and who, from the date hereof, 
- <<: ſhall dare to conſider our ſon Alexis as ſucceſſor, or 
<« -affift him to that end; we declare them traitors to us 
„ and their country; and we have ordered. theſe pre- 
et ſents to be every where publiſhed, that no perſon 
© may plead ignorance. Given at Moſcow, tlie 13th 
_ «of February, N. S. 1218. Signed with our hand, 

« and ſealed with our ſeal.” _ — 
- Theſe inſtruments were certainly got in readineſs, or 
at leaſt drawn up with extreme diſpatch, Prince Alexis 
not returning till-the 13th, and his diſinheritance in 
favour of Catharine's ſon being dated the 14th. | 


The Prince, on his fide, ſigned a renunciation to the 
ſucceſſion. I acknowledge, ſays he, this excluſion 


0 to be juſt; I have deſerved it by my unworthineſs; 
and | ſwear, by the ſacred and uren Trinity, to 
„ ſubmit myſelf in every thing to my father's will.” 
Theſe inſtruments being ſigned, the Czar proceeded 
to the cathedral, - where they went through a ſecond 
reading, and all the eccleſiaftics teſtified their appro- 
bation, by ſigning at the bottom of another copy. 
Never was Prince diſinherited in ſo authentic a manner. 
There are many States where ſuch an act would be of no 
validity; but in Ruſſia, as among the ancient Romans, 
every father could diſinherit his ion4 and this is much 
ftronger in a fovereign than in a ſubject, and eſpecially 
in ſuch a ſovereign as Peter. 4 
There was reaſon, however, to fear that thoſe very 
perſons who had ſpirited up the Prince againſt his father, 
and had adviſed his elopement, might one day endea- 


vour to overthrow a renunciation impoſed by force, and 


to reſtore. to the eldeſt ton the crown, which had been 
- yuriouſly transferred to the youngeſt, who alſo was 
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by a ſecqnd venter: in ſuch a cafe, the certain conſe; 
guences would be a civil war, and the inevitable deſtruction 
of all Peter's great and uſeful eſtabliſhments. The queſ- 
tion lay between the welfare of near eighteen millions of 
men, the number which Ruſſia was then judged to 
contain, and one ſingle perſon, who, was incapable of 
governing. It being therefore of the higheſt impo 
to know the diſaffected, the Czar again threatened his 
ſon with capital puniſhment, ſhould he conceal any 
thing from him. Thus the Prince underwent à ſecond 
interrogation by his father, and afterwards by com- 
miſſioners. ' | Wy es | 
What ſerved to haſten his condemnation, was a letter 
from Mr. Beyer, the Emperor's. Reſident” at Peterſ- 
burgh, written after the Prince's elopement. The ſub- 
ſtance of this letter was, that the Ruſſian army in 
Mecklenburgh had mutinied; that ſeveral officers talked 
of ſending the new Czarina and her ſon tothe priſon where 
the repudiated Czarina was confined, and of placing 
Alexis on the throne, when it ſhould be known where 
he wag. There had been indeed a ſedition in that army 
of the Czar's, but it was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and nothing 
farther appeared. Alexis could never have encouraged 
ſuch reports; a foreigner ſpoke of them as a piece of 
news; the letter was not directed to Prince Alexis, he 
had only a copy of it that had been ſent ta him from 
Vienna. 5 web | 
A charge much heavier than this, was a rough draught, 
in his qwn hand of a letter written from Vienna to the 
Senators and Archbiſhops of Ruſlia, and the terms of 
it were ſtrong :. »The injuries 1 have ſo long and un- 
$5 deſervedly ſuffered, have at length compelled me to 
quit my country. It was very narrowly | eſcaped be- 
ing ſhut up in a convent. They who have confined 
my mother, were about uſing me in the ſame manner. 
J am under the protection of a great Prince. I in- 
treat you not to forſake me at preſent.” The words 
at preſent, which might have been looked on as ſedi- 
tious, were drawn through with a pen, and afterwards re- 
placed with-his own hand; then again effaced; which 
| | | 42 ſkewed 
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Micwed a yehng mitt andeipertarbarion, giving him. 
ſelf up to his feſentment obe minute, and — * of 


it the next. Only the rough Eraught of theſe lertbrs wi 


und, for they never came to hand, being ſtopped b 
the court of Vienna; another; nd inconſiderable* — 
that this court Was not Aw quarrelling with that-6f Ruſ. 
Ha, and ſupporting the ſon agaiaſt the father with an 
armed force. ' 1 A een e 
Several witneſſes were confronted with the Prince. 


One of them, named Afanalſtef, maintained that he 


had formerly heard him ſay, „I will tell the Biſhops 
te ſomething, which they will communicate to the 
© Prieſts, ' and the Prieſts to their Pariſhioners,” and 


* they eim Pee me en the throne, eren though i 


*: were againſt iny will.” 


His own tniſtreſs, Aphroſina, was one of the evidence; 


againſt him. None of the accuſations were very preciſe. 
Inftead of à digeſted plan, a connected intrigue, a con- 
ſpiracy, or an aſſociation, and {till leſs any preparatives, 
Here was ohly a diſcontented, unruly ſon, complaining 
of his father, flying from his preſence, and even wiſh- 
ing for his dedth: but this ſon was heir to the greateſt 


monatchy of our hemiſphere ; and in his firuation no 


Fault could be trifling. . 11 
Heſides the charge brought againſt him by his miſ- 


treſs, he was farther accuſed with felation to the late 
Carina his mother, and the Princeſs Mary his ſiſter. 
He was charged with having conſulted his mother about 


his elopement, and mentioning it to his ſiſter. A Biſhop 
of Roſtou, who was in the confidence ef all three, be- 
ing apprehended, depoſed, that thoſe two Princeſſes, who 
were confined in a convent, had intimated ſome hopes 
of a change which would fet them at liberty; and it 


was at their advice and inſtances, that the Prinee''had 


fled into Germany, inſtead of waiting on his father ar 


Copenhagen. Their reſentment being natural, was tlie 
more dangerous; and as to the Biſhop, the reader will 


know more of him at the end of this chapter... 
Alexis, at firfh, denied ſeveral facts of this nature, 


and by his very denials expoſed himſelf the more to a 


capital 
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kapital ſentence, with which his father had threatened 
him, if he did not make a general and ſiſicete con- 
c Mead 5p: pad 44 
At length he acknowledged that ſome diſreſpectful 
words againſt his father, with which he was charged, 
had eſcaped him; but in excuſe pleaded drunkenneſs. - 
The Czar himſelf drew up freſh interrogatory articles, 
the fourth of which was conceived in theſe words: 

When you learnt by Beyer's letter, that there was 
« a revolt in the Mecklenburgh army, you was glad of 
„ it: I apprehend you had ſome view, and that you 
6 would He declared for the rebels even in my life- 
te time? ?? nnn „A 
This was interrogating the. Prince on his ſecret ſenti- 
ments, which, if they may be owned to a father, who 
by his counſels would rectify them, may be concealed 
from a Judge, as he is to determine only from atteſted 
facts: the hidden ſentiments of the heart are not within 
the cognizance of a court of judicature. Alexis might 
have denied them, or eaſily have thrown a veil over 
them; he was not obliged to lay open his mind; yet he 


- anſwered, and in writing, “ If the rebels had invited 


= 2 * 


* me in your life-time, 1 ſhould probably have joined 


them, had they been ſtrong enough.” 


It is inconceivable that he ſhould of himſelf give ſuch 

an anſwer ; and no leſs extraordinary would it be, at 

leaſt according to our European uſages, to have con- 

demned him for thoughts which he might have had 

in regard to a caſe which, however, did not happen. 

I this ſtrange confeſſion of his moſt ſecret thoughts, 
of which he had never given the moſt diſtant intimation, 

were added proofs, which, in more than one country, 

are not admitted in a court of juſtice, 

+ The diſtreſſed Prince, bewildered with all the open- 

neſs of fear, wn 0363p within himſelf whatever might 
conduce to his ruin, at length owned, that in confeſſion 
to the Arch-prieſt Jacques, he had accuſed himſelf be- 
fore God, „of having wiſhed his father's death; and 
* that Jacques made anſwer, God will forgive you; it 
| hc more than What all of us win.“ a 
inn 1 W All 
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All proofs derived from auricular confeſſion are, by 
the Canons of the Church, nor to be received at the bar 
theſe are ſecrets between God and the penitent. The 
Greek Church belieyes no more than the 9 that this 
- Private and ſacred correſpondence, hetween a ſinner and 
the Deity appertain to human law; but the State and 
Sovereign were concerned, The Arch-prieſt Jacques 
being put to the torture, owned what the Prince had 
revealed. It was a very uncommon circumſtance to ſee 
the confeſſor accuſed by his penitent, and the penitent 
by his miſtreſs. Another ſingular circumſtance in this 
affair was, that the Archbiſhop of Rezan having been 
mentioned in the accuſations, on account of the ſermon 
which he had preached in favour of the Czarowitz, at 
the firſt appearance of the Czar's indignation againſt his 
ſon; this Prince, in his interrogatories, owned, that he 
relied on that prelate: yet this very ſame Archbiſhop of 
"Rezan was at the head of the eccleſialtical 113 
whom the Czar conſulted on the preſent arraingment, as 
the reader will ſoon ſee. -_ N 
An eſſential remark preſents itſelf in this fingular 
trial, which has been very ill digeſted in the rude hiſtory 
of Peter I. by the fictitious Boyard Neſteruſanoi, and the 
remark is this. Te apt nner, aue, e 
In the anſwer Alexis returned to his father's firſt in- 
terrogatory, he owned, that when he was at Vienna, 
where he did not fee the Emperor, he applied to Count 
Schonborn, a Lord of the Bedchamber, who ſaid to 
him, The Emperor will not forſake you; and at a 
„ proper ſeaſon, after your father's death, he will aſſiſt 
you with an armed force to aſcend the throne,” © To 
« which I replied,” added the accuſed Prince,“ That is 
„not what I aſk: all I deſire is, that the Emperor will 
« be pleaſed to grant me his protection.“ This depo- 
ſition is plain and natural, and carries with it a great 
appearance of truth: for to have aſked troops of the 
Emperor to go and dethrone his father, would have 
been the very height of folly; and nobody would have 
_ dared to have mentioned ſuch, an abſurd propoſal either 
to Prince Eugene, ot to the council, or to the Epen. 
2 RW 
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This depoſition was in the month of February, and 
four months after, on the firſt of July, towards the 


. concluſion of theſe procedures, the Czarowitz, in his 


laſt anſwer, is made to ſay in writing: © As it was my 
« intention to imitate my father in nothing, I endea- 
« youred to come at the fucceſſion at any rate whatever. 
J was for having it by foreign aſliſtance; and if I 
had got my ends, and the Emperor had done what 
4 he promiſed me to procure me the crown of Ruſſia, 
« even by open force, I would have ſpared nothing 
« to have ſecured myſelf in the ſucceſſion.” For in- 
c ſtance, if the Emperor, in return, had aſked of me 
4 ſome of my troops for his ſervice againſt any of his 
enemies, or large ſums of money,” I would have done 
« every thing he deſired, even to the giving great pre- 
« ſents t6 his Miniſters and Generals, I would, at my 
«own expence, have maintained the auxiliary troops 


with which he would have ſupplied me, to put me in 


« the poſſeſſion of the crown of Ruſſia; and, in ſhort, 
I would have ſtuck at nothing to have carried my 


* 


* int.“ en ; | 
This laſt depoſition of the Prince is evidently very 


forced; it ſeems as if he ſtrove to make himſelf thought 
guilty; and what he ſays claſhes with truth in a capital 


point. He ſays, that the Emperor had promiſed him 


© to procure him the crown by open force;“ which was 
falſe. | Count Schonborn had indeed given him hopes, 
that after the death of the Czar, his Imperial Majeſty 
would help him to aſſert the claim of his birth; but the 
Emperor himſelf had not made any promiſe : in a word, 
the matter in agitation relates not to his revolting againft 
his father, but to his ſucceeding him after his de- 


*eaſe. 


In this laſt interrogation he ſays what he believes 


he ſhould have done, in caſe of a conteſt for his 


inheritance ; an inheritance which he had not judi- 
cially renounced, before his journey to Vienna and 
Naples. Here again we i ſee him depoſing a ſecond 
time, not what he had done, and what may be made 
obnoxious to the rigour of the law, but what he fancies 


he 


* 
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tand require a remedy, For, if ignorant of the nature 
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he might one day baye ber and what, of courſe, came 
nat Within the cognizance of any court of juſtice. We 
likewiſe. ſee bim arcuſing himſelf twice of ſecret 
thaughts which he might have had hereafter. There 


ac > of before this, as ſingle inſtance in the whole 


| worlds of 4 man tried. and condemned far tranſitory 


ideas ſtarting up in his mind, and never communicated 
0 any ons living. There is not a cgurt of juſtice in 


Europe, where 3. man accuſing himſelf. of a criminal 


thonght, ud be attended to; and it is even ſaid, that 
God hienſelf does nat puniſh them, unleſs accompanied 
with a determination of the will. 
To theſe obſervations, howeyer natural, it may be 
anſwered. that Alexis, by his concealing Wer of the 


0 


accomplices of his elopement, had given his father a 


right to pupiſh him: his pardon, was annexed to a 
general confeſſion ; and this he did not make till it was 
too late. In ſhort, after ſuch à procedure, it did not 
ſeem poſſible, according id human nature, that Alexis 
would ever pardon a hrother, for whoſe fake he had 
been diſinherited; and it was thought better to puniſh 
a delinquent, than., endanger a. whole empire. The 
rigour of juſtice coingided wich reaſons of ſtate. 
We ought hot to judge of the laws and manners of 
one nation by thoſe of another. The Czar had the fa- 
tal right of puniſhing his ſan. with death, merely for his 

pement; and thus he delivers his ſentiments to the 

iſhops and Judges Ny 


„ Though” dy all laws divine and human, and eſpe- 


<< cially by thoſe of Ruſſia, which exclude all interpo- 


e fition of the civil power, between father and fon, even 


< among private perſans, we have a ſufficient and ab- 
<« ſolute power of ſentencing our ſon according to his 
*.crimes and our will, without conſulting any one yet 
men not being ſo clear · ſighted in their own affairs as 


s in thoſe of others, and as the moſt ſkilful phyſicians, 


+ inſtead of preſcribing for themſelves, have recourſe 
66 to others, when ſick; ſo fearing leſt 1 ſhould bring 
“ ſome ſin on my conſcience, ,I ſtate my. caſe to you, 


of 
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« of my diſtemper, I ſhould go about to curę it by my, 

dn ability, the confequence may be eternal death, 

te ſeeing that 1 have ſworn on the dc dente of God, 

and have in writing promiſed my ſon Ris pardon, pro- 

« vided he tells me the truth, and afterwards confirmed, 

« that rr with my mouth. ©. | | 
$ 
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Although my fon. has broke kis yard, yot that I. 


« may not, in any reſpect,” depatt from my obligatigns, 
« ] defire you will think on this affair, and, examine it 


1 


« with the greateſt attention, to ſee what he has deſerved. 

Do not flatter me: be neither in the leaſt afraid, that 

« ſhould he deſerve only a light puniſhment, and you. 

« deliver. yaur, qpinion accordingly, it will offend me; 

« for I Wear to you by the great God, and by his judg· 

„ments, char abſolutely you haye nothing at all to 
0 * 
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it give you no uneaſineſz | that. yo | are to try 


«our forereign's ſon ; but do juſtice, Without reed 
% Fee and do not deſtroy boch your own fouls 
* and mine: in ſhort, let not our conſciences have any 
thing to reproach us with on the terrible day of judg- 
ment, and let not our country be hurt. 
The Czar made ee to this 
to the Clergy; ſo that every thing was conducted with. 
the greateſt ſolemnity; and the ans Peter's pro- 
15 0 5 ſhewed. a thorough perſuaſion of the juſtice of 
MRAPTLent ne); 19 Burl NT HOW 


Theſe proceedings againſt the heir, of ſuch à vaſt 
Empire, laſted from the end of February to the fift 
of July : che Prince was ſeveral times examined, 10 
ae confeſſions ures. we Dave related ſuch a 


em as are the moſt eſſential. 


On che firſt. of July, the Clergy, delivered their opi- 
nion_in_writing ; the Gzar, a0 a Mend þ 
their opinion only, and not a {entence, The preamble. 
deleryes the attention af Europe. wr 

-* This affair, fay the Biſbops and Archimandrites, 
does not in any wiſe belong to ecclefiaſtical juriſdic-. 


„don; and the abſolute prerogative eltabliſhed in the 
ek Rune az no leger ner ga.mhe ids 
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© of the ſubjes: the ſovereign, by virre of his mths: 
ct rity, may act according to his good pleaſure, and no 
« inferior is to interfere.” ee ee 


Alfter this preamble they quote a paſſage from Levi- 


ticus, in which it is ſaid, that whoſoever curſeth his fa- 


ther and mother, ſhall be puniſhed with death; and 


another from the Goſpel of St. Matthew, which makes 
mention of this rigorous law in Leviticus : after ſeveral 


other citations, they conclude in theſe very remarkable 


words: 20 F 
I his Majeſty is inclined to puniſh the delinquent 


4 according to his actions and the meaſure of his guilt, 


4 he has before him examples from the Old Teftament : 


if he be inclined to ſpare, he has the example of Je- 
<«< ſus. Chriſt himſelf, kindly receiving the penitent 
« prodigal; diſmiſſing the woman taken in. adultery, 
« who, by the law, was to be ſtoned; and delighting in 
e mercy more than ſacrifice. He has the example of 


_ «' David, who is ſolicitous for the ſafety of Abſalom 


< his ſon, though an open rebel, recommending him to 
the commanders of his army, who inſiſted on giving 
„ him battle, Spare my ſor Abſalom : the father was for 
« ſhewing him mercy, but divine juſtice did not ſpare 


„ him. 


The Czar's heart is in the hands of God; let him 


4 chuſe that to which the hand of God ſhall incline 


og © INNS | | rr Ar 
Eight Biſhops, four Archimandrites, and two Pro- 
feſſors ſigned this memorial; and, as we have already 
remarked, the Metropolitan of Rezan, who had been 
one of the Prince's adviſers, was the firſt that ſigned 


the memorial. | 


This opinion of the Clergy was immediately delivered 
to the Czar, whom the Clergy were manifeſtly for in- 
clining to clemency. Nothing perhaps can be finer than 
this contraſt of the mildneſs of Chriſt with the rigout 
of the Jewiſh law, thus held up to a father who was 
trying his own ſon, | | . 

On the ſame day Alexis was again examined for the 


laſt time, when he reduced his former confeſſion into 


LY 


writing; 
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Friting. It is in this confeſſion that he accuſes himſelf 
« of having been a bigot in his youth; of having aſſo- 


e ciated with Prieſts and Monks; of having drunk in- 


&© temperately with them; of having received from them 
« thoſe impreſſions which firſt alienated him from the 


« duties of his condition, and even created in him a 
& hatred of his father's perſon.” | 


If he made this confeſſion of himſelf, it is plain that 
he knew nothing of the lenient advice given by that 
very Clergy whom he accuſed and it likewiſe proves 
what a change the Czar had wrought in the Prieſts of 
his country, who, from the groſſeſt rudeneſs and igno- 
rance, were in ſo ſhort a time ſo improved, as to draw 
up a writing in matter and ſtile not unworthy the moſt 
iuſtrious Fathers of the Church. 

In one of theſe laſt confeſſions it i that Alexis declares 
what has already been related, that he would come at 
the ſucceſſion ar any rate whatever. | 
By this laſt confeſſion it appears; that he was afraid 
of not having in the former charged himſelf with guilt 
enough: beſides, in his calling himſelf a perſon * of a 
* malignant mind, and an ill temper,” and in imagin- 
ing what he would have done, had the power been in his 
hands, he laboured to juſtify the ſentence of death which 
was now to be pronounced on him, as i: was on the 5th 
of July. The reader will find the whole of this ſentence 
at the end of this Hiſtory. Here we ſhall content our- 
ſelves with obſerving that, like the Clergy's memorial, 
it begins with declaring, that ſuch a trial never be- 
longed to ſubjects, but to the Sovereign alone, as hold- 
ing his power only fiom God; and then, after ſpecify- 
ing the ſeveral articles againſt the Prince, the Judges 
expreſs themſelves in this manner: © What can be 
* thought of his intended rebellion, a thing altogether 
e unparalleled in Hiſtory, with the horror of a double 
“ parricide againſt his Sovereign; as father of his coun- 
* try and his natural father.“ 

Perhaps, theſe words were. wrong tranſlated from the 
trial printed by the Czar's order; for certainly greater 
rebellions have been in the world, and it does not ap- 
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thought, is not a double-parricide, 
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pear any where, that ever the Czarowitz had a thought 
of killing his father. Perhaps, by the word Parricide 
was meant the Prince's recent acknowledgement of his 


having one day confeſſed, that he had wiſhed his father's 


death, conſequently that of his Sovereign; but the 
private acknowledgement, in confeſſion, of an internal 

However it be, he was unanimouſly condemned to 
die; but without ſpecifying the manner of his execu- 
tion. Of an hundred and forty-four Judges, not ſo 
much as one ever thought of a penalty leſs than death. 


An Engliſh pamphlet, which made a great noiſe at that 


time, affirms, that had ſuch a trial been decided by the 


Parliament of England, of one hundred and forty- four 


udges there would not have been ſo much as one who 
would have voted for the ſlighteſt penalty. 
Nothing better ſhews the diffetence of times and places. 


Manlius himſelf might, by the laws of England, have 
ſuffered capitally for having put his ſon to death; yet on 


this very account he was reſpected by the ſevere Ro- 
mans. The laws of England do not puniſh a Prince of 


Wales who ſhall withdraw out of the kingdom, being, 


as a Peer of the Realm, at liberty to go where he will. 
The laws of Ruſſia do not permit the Sovereign's ſon 
to depart the Empire without his father's conſent, A cri- 
minal thought, not carried into execution, is not pu- 
niſhable in England or France; in Ruffia it is: with 
us, a long, deliberate, and reiterated diſobedience is 
only a miſconduct, which it is neceſſary to check; but 
in the heir of a vaſt Empire, which would have been 
ruined by ſuch difobedience, it was a capital crime. 
In a word, the Czarowitz had offended againſt the whole 


nation, by wiſhing to plunge it again into that ignominy 


and flupidity from which his father had raiſed it. 
Such was the acknowledged power of the Czar, that 


he could put a diſobedient ſon to death without con- 


ſulting any other perſon, yet he referred the caſe to tlie 


judgment of the repreſentatives of the nation, fo that it 


wis the nation itſclt which paſſed ſentence on the Prince; 


and Peter, confident of the equity of his proceedings, 


Ccauled 
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pitied his misfortunes; 
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cauſed the trial to be printed, and tranſlated ; thus ſub- 


mitting himſelf to the judgment of the whole world. 


The laws of hiſtory will not ſuffer us to palliate or 
diſguiſe any part of this tranſaction. Europe was at a 
loſs whom to pity moſt; a young Prince accuſed by his 
father, and condemned to death by thoſe who ſhould 
one day have been his ſubjects; or a father who thought 
himſelf obliged to ſacrifice his own ſon to the welfare of 


the Empire. 


Several authors have aſſerted, that the Czar had pro: 
cured from Spain the trial of Don Carlos, condemned 
to die by Philip II.; but Don Carlos was never ſo much 
as brought to a trial. The behaviour of Peter the 
Great was quite different from thatof Philip. The Spa- 
niard never made known on what account he had cauſed 
his ſon to be put under arreſt, nor- the manner of the 
Prince's death. The letters which he wrote to the Pope 
and the Empreſs on this head are abſolutely inconſiſtent; 
William Prince of Orange publicly taxed Philip with 
having ſacrificed his ſon and his wife to his jealouſy 
and of having been not only a rigid judge, but a jealous 
and cruel huſband; an unnatural father, and a parricide; 
Philip made no reply to thoſe accuſations; whereas 
Peter did every thing, as it were, in broad day; and 
openly declared, that he preferred his nation to his 
own ſon, referring himſelf to the opinion of the clergy 


-and the nobility, and making the whole world a judge 


both of them and of h:mſclf. 

Another extraordinary circumſtance in this melan- 
choly affair is, that the Czarina Catharine, though 
hated by the Czarow tz, and loudly threatened with the 
moſt afflictive condition if ever this Prince aſcended 
the throne, was not in the leaſt acceſſary to his cata- 
ſtrophe. No foreign Miniſter reſiding at that court has 
ever accuſed, or ſo much as ſuſpected her of having 


taken the leaſt ſtep againſt a ſon-in-law from whom ſhe 


had every thing to fear. If it is not ſaid that ſhe inter- 
ceded for his pardon, all the memoirs of that time, 
eſpecially thoſe of Count Baſſewitz, agree, that ſhe. 
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have in my poſſeſſion the papers of a public Miniſ. 
ter, in which I find theſe very words : © I was preſent 
< when the Czar ſaid to the Duke of Holſtein, Ca- 
* tharine/intreated me to hinder ſentence being pronoun- 
ce ted againſt the Czarowitz :: Content yourſelf, ſaid ſhe; 
with compelling him to become a monk, as the dif- 
© grace of a ſentence of death will refle& on your 
« grandſon.” _ | | 5 | 
The Czar did not yield to his wife's intreaties : he 
thought it proper that the ſentence ſhould be publicly 
pronounced againſt the Prince, to the end, thar, after this 
lemn act, he might never except againſt a judgment in 
which he had himſelf acquieſced ; and being thus civilly 
dead, it would for ever difable him from pretending to 
the crown. | I IT 
Nevertheleſs, if after Peter's death a powerful party 
had declared for Alexis, would this civil death have 
incapacitated him from reigning ? 
The ſentence was accordingly pronounced to the Prince, 
and the ſame Memoirs inform me, that he fell into 
convulfions at theſe words: All laws; divine and 
« eccleſiaſtical, civil and military, condemn to death, 
«© without mercy, thoſe -who have been tnanifeſtly 
« -ouilty of attempts againſt the lives of their fathers 
. and their ſovereigns.“ His convulſions are ſaid to 
have terminated in apoplexy, and it was with great dif- 
Aculty that he was brought to himſelf, However, be 
recovered his ſenſes a little, and in this interval between 
life and death, he ſent a requeſt to his father to come 
to him, The Czar came. At this interview, both the 
father and the unfortunate ton melted into tears ; the 
condemned Prince aſked pardon, and the father pub- 
licly forgave him, His diſeaſe encreaſing to an agony, 
the extreme unction was ſolemnly adminiſtered to him; 
and the day atter that fatal ſentence, he died in the 
preſence of the whole court. His body was immedi- 
ately carried to the cathedral, where ir lay in an open 
cofũn four days, expoſed to public view, and was in- 
terred by his wife's fide in the church belonging to 
the Citadel, the Czar and Czarina aſſiſting at. the 
ceremony. 1 | 
We 
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We are here indiſpenſibly obliged to imitate (if we 
may. be allowed the expreſſion) the conduct of the Czar; 
that is, to ſubmit. to the public judgment the facts 
which we have now related with the moſt ſcrupulous - 
fidelity ; and not only the facts, but the reports which 
were ſpread, and what authors of the beſt repute have 
printed on this extraordinary ſubject. Lamberti, of 
all others the moſt impartial and exact, and who has 
only inſerted original and authentic papers concerning 
the affairs of Europe, ſeems here to depart from that 
impartiality and diſcernment for which he is fo deſerv- 
edly eſteemed ; his words are theſe: * The Czarina, 
* being in continual apprehenſions on account of her 
te ſon, did not allow herſelf any reſt till ſhe had induced 
* the Czar to bring his eldeſt ſon to a trial, and cauſe 
* him to be ſentenced to die; and ſomething more 
e ſtrange is, that the Czar, after having himſelf in- 
* flicted the knout on the young Prince, with his own 
* hands cut off his head. The body of the Czarawitz 
te was publicly expoſed, and the head ſo fitted to the 
te body, that it did not appear ever to have been 
* ſevered, Some time after, the Czarina's ſon, to the 
e great grief of his parents, died; and the Czar, who 
& with his own hand had beheaded his eldeft fon, now 
i ſeeing himſelf without a ſucceſſor, contracted a ſour. 
e neſs of remper. At this very time he received infor. 
* mation that the Czarina was carrying an clandeſtine 
te intrigues with Prince Menzikoff; which added to the 
e reflection, that it was at the Czarina's inſtigations he 
* had ſacrificed his only ſon, he entertained a thought 
e of haying the Czarina ſhaved and ſhut up 1a a con- 
i vent, as Fe had his firſt wife, who was ſtill under that 
* religious confinement, The Czar uſed every day to 
* minute down his thoughts, and he had not omitted 
te his deſign on the Czarina. She had bribed the pages 
55 of her huſband's bedchamber ; and one of them, who 
* had been uſed to take the pocket-book from under 
ce the toilet, in order to ſhew it ta the Czarina, carried 
that wherein the Czar's deſign was minuted, to Ca- 


e tharjne. This Princeſs, on ſceing its contents, com- 


# municated it to Menzikoff, and within a day or two 
. dhe 
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8 the Czar. was ſeized with an unknown and violent 
* diſtemper, which carried him off. This diſeaſe, on 
account of its ſuddenneſs and violence, was attributed 

erte poiſon 3 a en ſaid to be too common in Muſ- 
ge. C 

Theſe Wente tomnined-i in Lantber 8 Memoirs, 
vere ſpread all over Europe. There are like wiſe a great 
number of manuſcripts and printed copies, by which 

theſe diſnonourable opinions may be conveyed to po . 
terity as truths : I therefore think it my duty to relate 
what is come to my knowledge. 
I firſt certify, that the perſon from whom Lamberti had 
the above-mentioned: ſtrange anecdote, though born in 
Ruſſia, was of a foreign family; that ſo far from living in 
the Empireat thetimeof the cataſtrophe of theCzarowitz, 
he had left it ſeveral years before. I knew him formerly: 
he had ſeen Lamberti at Nyon, a ſmall town, whither 
that writer had retited, and where I have often been. 
This ſame perſon owned to me, that all he had talked 
about with Lamberti was only * the report of Hose 
8 times.“. 

The reader may perceive from chis inſtance haw ch 
more caſy it was formerly for one man to brand another 
in the records of Nations, when, before the invention 

of printing, hiſtories were in few hands, not expoſed 
to public reading, not contradicted by cotemporaries, 


nor, as at preſent, within the verge of univerſal criti- 


eiſm. A ſingle line of Tacitus or Suetonius, or even 
of the author of a Legend, was ſufficient to render a Prince 
odious to the world, and tranſmit his an. to poſte- 
ri 
* 1 could the Cuar hands cut off the head of his Ga: 
when extreme unction was adminiſtered to him in the 
preſence -of. all the Court? Had he no head when the 
oil was poured on it? At what time might this head 
have been ſtitched on again to his body? The Prince, 
from the reading of the ſentence to his. death, was ; Of 
left alone one moment. 
The account of his father's bing uſe of the axe over- 
tür the cp wy his le been e l by Py 
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It is indeed ſomething uncommon, that a young man 
ſhould die under a ſudden diſorder, at hearing his ſen- 
tence, and eſpecially a ſentence which he en the 
phyſicians, however, own that ſuch a thing is poſſible. 
If the Czar had poiſoned his ſon, as ſo many writers 


have afferted, this would have deprived him of the ad- 


yantage of all he had been doing, during the courſe of 
this extraordinary trial, to convince Europe of the right 
he had to puniſh; it would have brought a ſuſpicion 
on the motives of the ſentence, and would have been 
condemning himſelf, If he had reſolved on Alexis's 
death, he would haye cauſed the ſentence to have been 
executed, Was it not entirely in his power? Can a 
prudent perſon, a Monarch who had attracted the eyes 
of all the world, bring himſelf baſely to poiſon one 
whom he has a right to cut off with the ſword of Juſtice? 


Would he ſuffer his name to be tranſmitted to poſterity 


with the horrid reputation of a parricide, when he might 
ſo caſily have brought himſelf off only as a rigorous 
It ſeems evident from all I have related, that Peter 
had more of the King than of the Father in him; and 


that he ſacrificed his own ſon to his views as founder 


and legiſlator, and to the intereſt of his Nation, which, 
without this unhappy rigour, would have relapſed into 
the condition from which he had raiſed it. It is py 


that he did not facrifice his ſon to a mother-in-law, an 


to the male child which ke had by her; for he often 
threatened to diſinherit him before Catharine had 
brought forth that ſon, the infirmities of whoſe infancy 
beſpoke him to be but ſhort-lived, and who accordingly 
died ſoon after. Had Peter run ſuch a length, merely 
for the ſake of gratifying his wife, he mult have been 
a very weak, timorous Prince, which certainly he was 


not. He foreſaw the fate of his eftabliſhments, and 


conſequently of his Nation, ſhould his views be proſe- 
cuted after his deceaſe. All his undertakings are now 
brought to perfection; and, according to his prediction, 
the Ruſſian Nation is in conſequence become celebrated 
and reſpected throughout Europe, from which it was be- 
. M m 4 tore 
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fore in ſome meaſure ſeparated: but if Alexis had come 
to the crown, every thing would have been quaſhed at 
once, tn ſhort, 11 maturely conſidering this cataſtro- 
phe, the humane ſhudder, and the ſevere approye. 
This great and horrid event is yet ſo recent in men's 
minds, and ſo often talked of with aſtoniſhment, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to examine what has been ſaid 
of it by the writers of that time. One of thoſe neceſ- 
ficous writers who impudently aſſume the title of hiſto- 
xian, in his book dedicated to the Count de Bruhl, 
Prime Miniſter to the King of Poland, has the follow- 
ing expreſſions: © All Ruſſia is perſuaded that the Cza- 
e rowitz died no otherwiſe than by poiſon, prepared by 
+ his mother-in-law; This charge is overthrown by 
the confeſſion of the Czar ta the Duke of Holſtein, that 
the Czarina Catharine had adviſed him, after his ſon's 
condemnation, to ſhut him up in a Monaſtery.” - 
As that Empreſs's having afterwards poiſoned even 
her huſband Peter, it is a tale which invalidates itſel 
_ only by the bare incident of the page and the. pocket- 
| book. Did any man ever think of minuting down in 
his 1 Bs J muſt remember to haye my wife 
Fe fhur up in a Convent?” Is this a particular which 
may flip the memory, ſo that a memorandum muſt be 
made of it? If Catharine had poiſoned her ſon-in-law 
and her huſband, we ſhould have heard of other crimes 
of her's ; whereas, ſo far from being reproached with 
any act of cruelty, ſhe was famed for clemency and 
nity. Las e 31 eh 
Tg naw, neceſſary to let the reader ſee what was the 
rſt..cauſe of Alexis's behaviour, of his clopement, his 
Jeath, and that of thoſe conſpirators who died by the 
hand of the executioner. It was the abuſe of religion; 
and Prieſts and Monks were the agents. That theſe were 
at the bottom of thoſe deplorable events, is not ob- 
ſcurely intimated in ſome of Alexis's confeſlions, but 
more particularly appears from this expreſſion of the 
.mperor Peter, in a letter to his ſon: * Thoſt long 
e beards will turn and wind you as they pleaſc.“ 
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In the Memoirs of an Anibaſſador then at the Court 
of Peterſburgh, 1 find the following explanation of the 
above Expreſſion, which 1 ſhall give nearly in his own 
words, Many eccleſiaſtics, ſays he, tenacious of their 
former barbariſm, and fearing for their authority, Which 
declined as the Nation became more enlightened, were 
impatient to ſee Alexis on the throne, this Prince hav- 
ing promiſed to reſtore that barbariſm to which they 
were ſo wedded. Of this number was Dozitheus, Bi- 
ſhop of Roſtou, who forged a revelation from St. De- 
metrius. The Saint had appeared to him, and given 
him notice from God, that Peter had not three month 
to live; that Eudoxia, then a recluſe in the convent of 
Suſdale, under the name of Helena, together with Prin- 
ceſs Mary, the Czar's ſiſter, ſhould re-aſcend the throne, 
and reign jointly with her ſon Alexis, Eudoxia and 
lary were weak enough to give credit to this impoſ- 
ture; and the former was ſo perſuaded of it, that He. 
ena in the convent laid aſide her religious habit, re-aſ- 
ſumed the name of Eudoxia, cauſed herſelf to be ſtiled 
ajeſty, and the name of her rival Catharine to be ex- 
punged out of the liturgy; in ſhort, ſhe appeared in the 
. -antient ceremonial dreſs of the Czarinas. The Burſar 
f the convent expreſſing her diſapprobation of ſuch 
ſteps, Eudoxia haughtily anſwered : © Peter puniſhed 
e the Strelitzes for affronting his mother, and my ſon 
Alexis, will not ſuffer his to he inſulted ;“ upon which 
ſhe had the Burſar confined in her cell. An officer, 
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already out of purgatory; a month after he pretended 
that the deceaſed was only up to his waiſt ; then, that all 
was clear but his feet; and if they were once out, but 
there lay the difficulty, Czar Peter would infallibly die. 


\ ., Princeſs Mary, overperſuaded by Dozitheus, gave her- 
ſelf up to him, on condition that the Prophet's father 


ſhould be inſtantly diſcharged from purgatory, and the 


Prophecy fulfilled; and Glebo continued his commerce 


ith the former Czarina. 
*.% 


It was chiefly owing to his belief in theſe predictions, 


that the Czarowitz withdrew, and went abroad to wait 


for his father's death, But the whole affair was ſoon 
diſcovered, _ Dozitheus and Glebo were taken into cul. 
tody; Princeſs Mary's letters to Dozitheus, and thoſe 


of Helena to Glebo, were publicly read before' the Se- 


nate. Princeſs Mary was confined in Schluſſelburg 
caſtle, and the late Czarina removed to another convent, 
where ſhe was kept a priſoner. Dozitheus and Glebo, 
with all the accomplices in this fruitleſs and ſuperſti- 

- thole who were privy to Alexis's 
eſcape, were put to the torture. His Confeſſor, hig 
Governor, and the Marſhal of his Court, died by the 
LL do oo d ̃ ¼ 0 
Thus we ſee at what a dear rate Peter the Great pur- 
chaſed the happineſs he. procured to his people; how 
many public and private impediments he had to ſur- 
mount, in the midſt of a long and difficult war, with 
enemies abroad, rebels af home; half his family plotting 


'againft him; the greater number of the Clefgy obſti- 
nately declaring againſt his ſchemes; almoſt the whole 
Nation, for a long time, execrating its own happineſs, 


of which it had not then a proper ſenſe; prejudices to 
overcome, diſcontents to allay, till at length a new ge- 


neration, formed by his care, ſhould concur in thoſe 
_ 10deas of proſperity and glory which their fathers could 


not bear. 
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| Works and Inftitutions in the Year 17 18, and the following. 


URING this horrible cataſtrophe, it evidently ap- 
D peared that Peter was only the father of his coun- 
try, and that he looked upon the whole Nation as his 
family. The puniſhments which he had been obliged 
to inflict on that part of his ſubjects who were for hin- 
dering the happineſs of the reſt, were ſo many ſacrifices, 
which a painful neceſſity obliged him to offer up to the 

D 15 | 8 
b It was in this very year, 1718, the epocha of the diſ- 
inheritance and of the death of his eldeſt ſon, that he 
moſt promoted the welfare and proſperity of his ſub- 
jects, by erecting a general police, quite unknown, before; 
eſtabliſhing and perfecting manufactures and fabricks of 
all. kinds; ſtriking, out new branches of commerce 
which was beginning ta flouriſh , and making canals to 
join rivers, ſcas, and nations, which Nature hed ſepa- 
rated. Theſe indeed are not ſuch events as charm the 
generality of readers; like court intrigues, which gratify 
malignity, or great reyolutions, Which engage the general 
curioſity of mankind; but they are the true ſprings. of 
public FERP 2 raph the philolophic eye takes pleaſure 
in ſurveying tbemmm aun 

He appointed a Lieutenant- General of the Police of 
the whole Empire, who reſided at Peterſburgh, as Pre- 
ſident of a Coutt for maintaining good order throughout 

Ruſſia. Luxury in apparel, and games of, chance, 

ill worſe than luxury itſelf, were ſeverely. prohibited. 
Schools of arithmetic, for which orders had been iſſued 
in 1716, were now opened in all che towus of the Em- 
pire. The Orphan and Foundling Houſes were finiſhed, 
- endowed, and filled. N 

We ſhall here add all the uſeful regulations which 
had been projected before, and were finiſhed ſome — — 
age 12; bas in F 548 ace. 
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after, The great towns were cleared of thoſe ſwarms 
of beggars who chuſe no other employment than to 

importune thoſe that have, to lead a 2 and 
wretched life at the expence of others; an evil too | 
much tolerated in other States. . 1 
The wealthy were obliged to build houſes at Peterſ- 
burgh of a regular conſtruction, and according to 
their ſation; and the cauſing all the materials to 
be:brought thither free-coſt, by veſſels-and carriages re- 
turning empty from the neighbouring Provinces, was 
anexcellent ordinance. n 
Weights and meaſures were fixed and made uniform, 
as were alſo the laws. This uniformity, which has been 
ſia long, though in vain, wiſhed for in other countries 
long fince civilized, was ſettled in Ruſlia without any 
difficulty or murmur ; and, though manifeſtly bene: 
ficial, I much queſtion whether it would be practicable 
amongſt us. The price of proviſions was regulated; 
the ſtreets of Peterſburgh were lighted at night by 
means of lamps, in imitation of thoſe introduced in 
Paris under Louis XIV. but to which Rome itſelf is yet 
a ſtranger; engines were made for the more ſpeedy 
extinguiſhing of fires; the ſtreets were paved; in a 
word, the ſeveral regulations for ſafety, cleanlineſs, and 
order; the conveniencies for inland trade; the privi- 
leges granted to "ſtrangers, and methods againſt any 
abuſe of ſuch privileges; gave a new appearance to Mol- 
The manufacture of arms, eſpecially that erefted by 
the Czar, about ten miles from Peterſburgh, was im- 
proved with particular attention: he himſelf was the 
principal director, and very often he had a thouſand 
ands at work under his inſpection. He went in perſon 
to give his orders to the undertakers of corn, powder 
and faw:mills; alſo to the directors of the 7 165 
of the fail-cloth and linen manufactures, of the brick- 
kilns and flate-quarries: A great number of workmen, 
of every kind, flocked to him from France. This was 
one advantage of his journey to that kingdom. W473 
le eſtabliſned a Commercial Court of Juſtice, the 
members or which were half natives and half foreigners, 
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that all the artiſts and workmen might enjoy equal fa- 
your. A native of France, aſſiſted by Prince Menzi- 
'koff, ſet up a looking-glaſs manufacture at Peteri- 
burgh with great ſucceſs. Another erected a tapeſtry ma- 
nufacture on the plan of the Gobelins, and which to this 
day is very much encouraged. A third introduced gold 
and ſilver wire-drawing; but by the Czar's orders, to 
event any conſiderable diminution of bullion, only 
four thouſand marks either of gold or ſilver were to be 
employed in this manufacture. * N 26074, 
He gave thirty thouſand rubles, that is, a hundred 
and fifty thouſand French livres, with every neceſſary 
material and inſtrument, to thoſe who undertook the 
manufactures of cloths and other woollen ſtuffs. This 
judicious liberality enabled him to clothe his troops 
with cloth manufactured in his own country; whereas, 
before that time, it was procured from Berlin, and other 
foreign parts. kth N 

At Moſcow they make linen equal to that of Holland; 
and at the time of Peter's deceaſe, Moſcow and Jaron- 
ſlau had fourteen manufactures of linen and canvas. 

It is certain, that no one would have imagined for- 
merly, when filk bore ſuch an exorbitant price in Eu- 
rope as to ſell for its weight in gold, that one day, be- 
yond Lake Ladoga, in a frozen climate, and amidſt 
unknown fens, a ſplendid and opulent city ſhould ariſe, 
manufacturing the ſilk of Perſia as well as at Iſpahan. 
This Peter undertook and completed. The iron mines 
were better. worked than ever; and ſome of gold and 
ſilver were diſcovered; on which a Board of Mines was 
erected, ,to aſcertain whether the produce would exceed 
the expence of working them. „ IT 

To make ſo many manufactures and ſuch a variety 
of arts and undertakings flouriſh, it was not enough to 
Hon patents, and appoint inſpectors: he was obliged at 
firſt to look into every thing himſelf, and even to work 
with his own hands, as before he had been ſeen to build 
and rig ſhips, and ſteer them. When canals were to 
be dug through floughs and miry grounds, almoſt im- 
practicable, he ſometimes would put himſelf at the head 

ry of 
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of the labourers; ſhovel up the earth; and carry i it away 
himſelf. 

In this ſame year, 1718, ne planned the Ladoga canal 
and fluices.” His: deſign was to open a communication 
between the Neva and another navigable river, for the 
greater conveniency of bringing goods to Peterſburgh, 
by avoiding a circuit through the Ladoga Lake, which 

"befides” is ſo very tempeſtuous, as often to be quite im. 
practicable to ſmall barks. He began the work with his 
own hands, and the ſpade and wheelbarrow uſed by him on 
this occaſion are iti]] preſerved. His example being fol- 
lowed by the whole Court, a work accounted impoſſi- 
ble was brought to great forwardneſs, and, ſince his 
deceaſe, finiſhed; for not one of his undertakings, ma- 
4 *nifeftly practicable, has been difcontinued. 
The large canal at Cronſtadt, for careening and re- 
"pairings ſhips of war, being eaſily, drained, was alſo" be- 
| un at the very time of his ſon's trial. 
| In the vety fame year he built the new town of La- 
_ -dopa; and ſoon after drew that canal which unites the 
Caſpian Sca to the Gulph of Finland and the Ocean. 
The waters of two rivers which he joined, receive the 
- barks going up the Volga : from theſe rivers; another 
| canal leads into IImin Lake, and this into the canal of 
| Ladoga, from which goods may be re by the 
| main ſea to all parts of the world. 
| Amidit theſe works, all carried on under his own eye, 
| his attention extended itſelf to Kamſchatka, which is 
ſituated in the moſt caftern part of Aſia, He cauſed 
two forts to be crected in that country, which was ſo 
long unknown to the reſt of the world. In the mean 
time, engineers from his Nayal Academy, which had 
| been founded in 1715, were employed all over the Em- 
| pire in drawing correct maps, and thus diſplaying to 
| the world the vaſt extent of thoſe countries A he 
nn civil ned: and err 
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BV EFORE Peter's time, foreign commerce was greatly 


decayed; but he revived it. The courſe of trade 
is well known to have frequently varied. Before Tamer- 
Jane's time, South Ruſſia had been the ſtaple of Greece, 
and even of India; and the chief factors were the Ge- 


nocſe. The Tanais and Boriſthenes were laden with 


the products of Aſia. But Tamerlane, towards the 
cloſe of the fourteenth century, making a conqueſt of 
the Cherſoneſus Taurica, ſince called Crimea, and 


Aſoph falling into the hands of the Turks, this large 


branch of commerce of the then known world fell into 
a total decline. The Czar's chief view in making him- . 
ſelf maſter of Aſoph, was to re-eſtabliſh that trade: but 
the unfortunate campaign on the Pruth had been the 
cauſe of his loſing that city; and from that moment all 
his views of a commerce from the Black Sea were diſ- 
concerted. The reſource of opening a traffick not lefs 
extenſive by the Caſpian Sea, ſtill remained; it had 
been attempted in the ſixteenth century, and the be- 
ginning of the ſeventeenth, by the Engliſh, who had 
{et on foot the trade to Archangel ; bur. all their endea- 
vours proved ĩneffectual. 

We have already had reaſon to remark, that Petei's 
father had a ſhip built by a Duichman, to trade from 
Aſtracan to the coaſts of Perſia ; but that veſſel having 
been burnt by the rebel Stenkorazir, all hopes of carry- 
ing on a direct commerce. with the Perſians vaniſhed, 

The Armenians being the factois of this part of Aﬀia, 
Peter admitted them into Aſtracan; for there was a 
neceſſity of dealing with them, and leaving them the 


whole advantage of the traffick. The Banians are on a 


ſimilar footing in India; and to this day, the Turks, 
and even ſeveral Chriſtian States, treat the Jews in the 
| | ſame 
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ſame manner for they who have but one way of living, 
ſeldom fail of making themſelves very expert in that 
buſineſs on which depends their ſubſiſtence ; whilſt other 
Nations ſuffer themſelves to become tributary to talents 
of which they are not poſſeſſed. 1 
Peter had already remedied this diſadvantage, by mak - 
ing a treaty with the Emperor of Perſia, in virtue of 
which, all the ſilk not intended for the Perſian manu- 
factures was to be vended to the Armenians of Aſtra- 
can, to be by them imported into Ruſſia. 
The commotions in Perſia ſoon ſet aſide this arrange- 
ment. In the ſequel we ſhall ſee Shah Huſſein, Empe- 
ror of that country, imploring Peter's aſſiſtance againſt 
his rebellious ſubjęcts; in conſequence whereof Peter, 
after maintaining ſuch difficult wars againſt the Turks 
and the Swedes, marched an army into Perſia, and ſub- 


Aued three Provinces of that Empire: but here we are 


ſpeaking only of commerce, 


— 


Of the Trade „ 


The ſcheme for trading with China ſeemed, of all: 


dthers, to be the moſt promiſing. Two immenſe coun- 


tries contiguous, and each producing what is wanting 


in the other, appeared both of them to be under the 
happy neceſſity of contracting an uſeful intercourſe, eſ- 


Pecially as a peace between Ruſſia and China had been 


ſolemnly ſworn to in ine year 1689, according to our 
mode of computation. _ 
Ihe firſt foundations of this trade had been laid fo 
long ſince as the year 165g. Several inhabitants of 
Siberia, and families from Boukaria, formed themſelves 
into a trading ſociety at Tobol. Theſe caravans, after 
paſſing the plains of the Kalmuck Tartars, croſſed the 
deſarts till they reached Chineſe Tartary, and made 
eonfiderable gains. But theſe promiſing enterprizes 
came to a period by diſturbances among the Kalmucks, 
and quarrels between the , Ruſſians and Chineſe, with 
regard to their frontiers. _ 195445 ü Mas 
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After the peace in 1689, it was natural chat the two 

ations: ſhould. agree on a neutral place, as a ſta 
whither the merchandizes were to be brou ght. Pit 
Siberians, like all other Nations, ſtanding - greater 
need of the Chineſe than the Chineſe of them, applied 
to the Emperor of China, for leave to ſend caravans 
to Pekin; Which, at. the beginning of the Preſent: ce 
wry, Was ealily obtained. . 

It is very remarkable, chat even ſo ra as the pri 


a Ruſſiag.churgh, the duty.of which was performed by 


{ome Siberian Prieſts, to be erected in one of the ſuburbs 
of Pekin. The whole expences of this inſtitution were 


defrayed. by the Imperial treaſury... Camhi. had genes 
rouſiy cauſed this church to be built for ſeveral fa- 


milies of Eaſt Siberia, ſome taken priſoners before the 


peace in 1689, and others fugitives: yet ai ter the peace 
at Nipchou. none were for returning ta their countrys 
the clumate of Pekin, the mildneſs of the Chineſe man- 
ners, and the caſineſs of living comfortably with mode» 
rate labour, had determined them? to remain in China. 
Their little Greek. church did not, like the ſeminaries 
of the Jeſuits; endanger. the quiet of the Empire. Be- 
ſides, the Emperor Gambi countenanced liberty of con- 
ſcience ; a toleration which: in all times had ſu ſiſted in 
Alia as fotmerty all over the world, till the time of 
the Rowen Emperot : heodoſius 1. Theſe Ruſſian fas 
milies,. by theit intermarriages with the Chineſe, gra- 
dually aeg e 5. 2M their ch Aill 
remains. | D 1 5 a 5 

It yas agreed. that he Siber ieh cafarati eig always | 
Jaw che uſe at, this church, on .their:coming with. furs 
and ther articles of trade ro Pekin. Prince Gagarin, 
Goveraor- of Siberia, was for twenty years chief direc- 
tor f chis traffick. I he caravans were ſometimes very 
numerous; and the greater part of them conſiſting of the 


lower ſort of People, it was not cap 40 keep them in 
proper order. ae hs 


Their rbute lay through the . off Aa Lama; 4 


kind of ſovereign, reſiding on the river Orkon, and 
N n 9 tiled 
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ſtiled the Koutoukes, This Prelate, who is a Vicar of 
1 Great Lama, by introducing ſome alterations into 

e religion of the country, the 3 tenet of which 
Is the antient Indian notion of the Metempſychoſis, has 
made himſelf independent: this Prieſt cannot be better 
compared than to the Lutheran Biſhops of Lubec and 
Ofnabrug, who have thrown off the Romiſh yoke. Not 
only this Tartarian Prelate, but even the Chineſe were 
inſulted by the caravans, and the trade was a ſecond 
time interrupted by this miſbehaviour; the Chineſe 
threatening, that if a ſtop were not put to ſuch enormi- 
ties, the caravans ſhould not be allowed to ſet foot 
within their Empire. The China trade was at that 
time of vaſt advantage to the Ruſſians, their returns 
being in gold, filver, and gems. The largeſt known 
ruby in the world was brought from China to Prince 
Gagarin; it afterwards fell into the hands of Menzikoff, 
and is now one of the ornaments' of the Imperial crown. 
Prince Gagarin's extortions greatly hurt the commerce 
which had enriched him; but at length they proved 
fatal to himſelf: for, being arraigned before the court 
of juſtice which the Czar had erected, he loſt his head, 
a year after the condemnation of the Czarowitz, and 
the execution of moſt of thoſe who had any cloſe con- 
nection with that unfortunate Prince. | | 
At this very time, the Emperor Camhi perceiving 
that his health was beginning to decline, and knowing 

om experience, that the European mathematicians were 
ſuperior to thoſe of China, concluded that the phyſi- 
cians muſt alſo be more ſkilful. Accordingly, by the 
Ambaſſadors who were on their return from Pekin to 
Peterſburgh, he deſired: the Czar to fend him a phyſi- 
 cian. An Engliſh ſurgeon “, who happened to be at 
Peterſburgh, Kya to act in that character, was ſent 
with a new Ambaſſador, and Laurence Lange, to whom 


his was John Bell, "Eſq, After his return to his own country, 
he publiſhed ag account of his © Travels from St. Peterſhurgh in 
Ruſſia to diverſe parts of Aſia, in 2 vols. octavro. Tranſlators 
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we ate obliged for a.deſcription* of this journey. The 
Ambaſſador was received and entertained with great 
ſplendor. The , Engliſh ſurgeon found the Emperor in 


d health, and was eſteemed a very expert phyſician. 


The caravan which followed the embaſſy traded to great 
advantage; vet this very caravan, by freſh outrages, 
gave ſuch offence to the Chineſe, that Lange, then Re- 
ident from the Czar at the Court of China, was ſent 
back, and with him all the Ruſſian» merchants. 

The Emperor Camhi dying, was ſucceeded by his fon 
Yontchin, who, with all his father's wiſdom, had more 
reſolution : he expelled the Jeſuits out of his dominions, 
as the Czar had baniſhed them in 1918 out of Ruſſia, 
and concluded a treaty with Peter, by which the Ruſ- 


ſian caravans were to traffic only on the frontiers of the 


wo Empires. None but the factors ſent in the name 
of the Sovereign of Ruſſia. were to be admitted into 
Pekin, where they had apartments in a vaſt houſe which 
the Emperor Camhi had aſſigned to the Envoys of Co- 
rea. It is a long time ſince any factors or caravans have 
been ſent to the city of Pekin. This trade has long 
been N ſtate, but appears now to be on the 
_ SEVIVAL. il | 1 14 | * 
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ie Trade of  Peter/turgh and the other Parts of the 


Ruſhan Empire. 


So early as the times we have been ſpeaking of, the 
number of foreign ſhips, annually entered at the new 
Imperial city exceeded two hundred; and its trade has 
daily increaſed; fo that, ſome. years, it has brought in a 
revenue to the crowa of five. millions of French livres. 
This is much more than the intereſt of thoſe ſums. 3 55 
this plan had coſt. Its trade has proved a great detri- 


intended, Archangel, beſide its many difficultics, lying 


»The reader will find a tranſlation of Mr. Lange 5 Journal in the 
ſecond volume of Bell's travels. Tran/lator, — 5 ; 
T Nn 2 too 
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ment to that of Archangel: and this was what its founder 
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too much out of the way, and trade is always moſt ad- 
vantageouſly carried on under the eye of a judicious and 
attentive Soveteign. That of Livonia has ever con- 
tinued on the fame footing. Ruſſia, in general, has 
traded with ſucceſs; a thouſand or twelve hundred ſni 

come annually into its ports, ſo that Peter my Auer be 
wo to have biended utility ab vnn W 
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VERY doch knows that ebd. laws are very fre 
but the due execution of them is ſtill more ſo. Te 
Mie under one ſett of laws-a State of vaſt extent, and 


compoſed of different nations, is ſcarcely practicable. 


Czar Peter's father had cauſed a Code t6 be formed 
wirh the title of Oulogenia, and it was even Fand, but 
did not at all anſwer the purpoſe. 

Peter, in bis travels, had collected enaneetals; for 


rebuilding this large ſtructure, which was going · to ruin 


on every ſide: Denmark, Sweden, England, Germany, 
and France, afforded bim inſtructions, and from theſe 


ſeveral nations he adopted what he thought would ſuit 


his own. en 
There was a Court 4 — which, in all proceſſes, 
had a power of judging definitively: inſtead ef know- 
ledge, rank and birth were the onhy -qualificacions: for 
a feat 1 in ir: this Court was-abohſhed; - +12 1 20h 
Flle appointed an Attorney-Gtneral, Uich fon AﬀeL. 
2 in every government throughout bis Empire. 
heir buſineſs was to have an eye to the behaviour of the 
Judges, whoſe ſentences were eontrelable by the Senate 
nic he erected.” To each'of theſe Judges was given a 
y of the Oulogenia, with the neceſſary alterations 


| N "additions till a apf . of gol could be 


digeſted.” 
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Tbeſe Judges, under the penalty of death, were not to 
jake any fees; and though with us they are moderate, 
it were better chere was no ſuch cuſtom. The heavieſt 
expences in our Courts are the fees of the ſubalterns, 
the multiplicity of writings, and above all,  thag 
enormous practice of putting only three words in a line; 
thus, as it were, cruſhing the ſubſtance of individuals 
under an immenſe heap of papers. The Czar took care 
that all the charges ſhould be reduced, and the proceſſes 
brought to a ſpeedy iſſue : the Judges and their clerks 
had: falaries payable out of the Imperial revenue, _ 
their places were no longer purchaſed, 

It was chiefly i in the year 1718, whilſt the trial of his 
ſon was carrying on with all the formalities before men- 
tioned, that theſe regulations took place. The greater 

art of his laws were taken from thoſe of Sweden, and 
heetar promoted to judicial offices ſuch Swediſh pri- 
ſoners who were verſed in the laws of their country, and 
who, having learned the Ruſſian language, were willing 
to reſide in that Empire. 

Private ſuits were cognizable by the Governor of the 
Province and his Aſſeſſors, but with appeal to the Senate. 
If any man, after being caſt in the Senate, appealed to the 
Czar, he was liable to ſuffer death, if his appeal were 
ill. grounded: however, as a corrective to this rigorous 
law, Peter created a Maſter- General of Requeſts, to exa- 
mine the petitions of all who, in the Senate or in the 
inferior Courts, had cauſes in which the law as yet was 
_—_ " licit. | 

ngth, in 1722, "TW new apa was Finiſhed, and 
he SH the Judges, under the penalty of death, to 
deviate from it, or ſubſtitute their — private opinion 
to the law of the land. This tremendous . is 1 
paitnd up in every court of juſtice. 

He created, as it were, every thing ariew 3 even the 
ceremonials of company are his. He ſettled the. ranks 
of men according to their employments, from the Ad- 
— "il Marſhal to the Enſign, without any regard 
to bir 

Hen * convinced, and deſirous to convince 

Nn 3 his 
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chis ſubjeRs,'that ſervices are preferable to anceſtry, he 
likewiſe fixed the ranks of women; and ſhe who in an 
aſſembly took a place which did not belong to her, paid 
ine l to 5 n FP | 
Buy a ſtill more uſeful regulation, every ſoldier, on 
being made an officer, became a gentleman; and every 
Boyard, on being declared infamous in a court of jul- 
tice, forfeited his nobilit yx. 0 
After theſe laws and ordinances had been digeſted 
and taken place, the increaſe of trade and wealth, the 
enlargement of the towns, the population of the Empire, 
new undertakings, and the creation of new employ- 
ments, neceſſarily brought on a multiplicity of new 
affairs and buſineſs, and of unforeſeen caſes, and all 
-conſequential to Peter's ſucceſſes in the general reforma- 
tion and improvement of his dominions. | 
The Empreſs Elizabeth completed the Code of Laws 
begun by her father; and theſe laws correſpond with 
the mildneſs of her reignn. | YEN” 


C HAP. XIV. 
0 Of Religion. 
DETER, at that very time, was more buſied than 


Jever in bringing about an eccleſiaſtical reformation. 
He had ſuppreſſed the patriarchate, an act of authority 
which had not conciliated the hearts of the clergy. The 
Imperial authority was to be abſolute, that of the Church 
A1ubordinate, yet held in reſpect: in order to this, he in- 
tended to erect a perpetual Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, 
dependent on the ſovereign; and which was to impoſe 
on the Church ſuch inſtitutes only, as ſnould be apptoved 
by the Maſter of the whole State, of which the Church 
is a part. In this undertaking he was aſſiſted by an 
Archbiſhop of Novogorod, named Theophanes Procop, 
or Procopwitz, i. e. the ſon of Procop. Ru! 
his Prelate was a man of learning and prudence: 
he had ſeen the errors which prevail in Europe, having 
= | | travelled 
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travelled through great part of it: and the'Czar having 
made the like obſervations, had, in all his eſtabliſh- 
ments, this great advantage, that he could, without any 
contradiction, ſelect the uſeful, and avoid what was dan- 
gerous or detrimental, In the years 1718 and 1719, he 
himſelf uſed to diſcuſs theſe affairs with the Archbi- 
ſhop. A perpetual Synod was inſtituted, compoſed 
of twelve members, ;Biſhops or Archimandrites, all 
nominated by the ſovereign. This council was after- 
wards augmented to fourteen. " 
The Czar ſet forth the motives for this inſticution, in 
a preliminary diſcourſe : the principal is, That 
under the adminiſtration of a Synod of Prieſts none 
of thoſe diſturbances and indiſcretions are to be 
feared, which might happen under the government 
of a ſingle eccleſiaſtical chief; that the people, ſee- 
ing on one ſide a head of the State, and on the other 
a head of the Church, might, from the ſuperſtition na- 
. + tural to them, come to imagine, that there are in rea- 
* lity two ſupreme powers.“ On this important point, 
he produces the inſtances of long diſſentions between 
the Crown and the Prieſthood, which in different States 
have been the cauſe of ſo much bloodſhed. | 
He thought, and uſed publicly to ſay, That the idea 
of two diſtinct powers, founded on the allegory of two 
* ſwords, which the Apoſtles happened to have in their 
+ poſſeſſion, was altogether abſurd.* _ 8. 
The Czar inveſted this tribunal with the power of 
modelling the whole eccleſiaſtical diſcipline; of inquir- 
ing into the abilities and morals of perſons nominated 
by the ſovereign to epiſcopal ſees ; of paſſing final ſen- 
tence in religious cauſes, which uſed to be determined 
by appeal to the Patriarch; and of taking cognizance . 
| pt the monaſtical revenues, and the diſtributions af 
alms. | | 
This Synod was ſtiled * Moſt Sacred,“ the title 
formerly aſſumed by the Patriarch. Thus the Czar 
might, be ſaid to reſtore the patriarchal dignity, though 
diſtcibuted among fourteen collegues, but all depen- 
dent on the ſovereign, and ſworn to obey him; an 
| Nn 4 oath 
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gath which the patriarchs did not take. The mem- 


bers of this ſacred Sy nod, when aſſembled, bore an equa] 
rank with Dae z Wk like the Snare, RON on 
the Prince. 

It as lament four penn after, in 1722, hat this dew 
adminiſtration, and eccleſiaſtical code, received a ſertled 
form, and became in force. At firſt, the Synod was to 
pteſent to Peter ſuch whom they thought moſt worthy 
of being raiſed to the dignity of Prelates; and the Em- 

ror having appointed a Biſhop, the Synod conſecrated 
bas, Peter frequently preſided at the meetings of this 


aſſembly ; and one day, when a Biſhop wag to be pre- 


ſented to the Czar, the Synod intimated: to ban that as 


yet they knew of gone, but illiterate men: Well,“ 
ſaid he, yon haye then only to chuſe the honeſt: 


bs, man; he br do full as well as a ſcholar. “ 
It is right to obſerve, that the Greek Church has no 

ſecular Abbots, as we term them; the /ma{/ band there 

is only a mark of ridicule : but as bad an abuſe among 


them, ſince abuſes muſt be every 4 +" th is, that the 


Prelates are choſen from among the Mo The pri- 
mitive Monks were only ſeculars, who withdrew to ſo- 


| litudes ; ſome from a motive of devotion, and ſome 


through,,fanaticiſm ; at length St. Baſil, gathering 
them together, preſcribed them a diſcipline, to the 
unctual obſervance of which they bound themſelves. 
hey were reckoned the laſt order of the Hierarchy, 
by - which it was neceſſary to begin for the at- 
tainment of eccleſiaſtical dignity, It was on this ac- 


count that Greece and Alia were filled with Monks. 


Ruſſia alſo ſwarmed with them. They were wealth 
conſequently had great power; and, though groſs 5 
— were, at Peter's acceſſion, anal the only 
perſons in Ruſſia who could write, Of this kill they 


made a very culpable uſe in the beginning of his reign, 


diſſeminating invectives againſt all his glorious in- 
novations ſo that in 1703, he found himſelf oblig- 


ed to reſtrain them 1 pen and ink, without a 


ferne ee _ an Tm hg who became 


reipen(1hle | 
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reſponſible for | thoſe to whom he ave ſuch licence. 
Peter was determined that the fo lowing regulations 
ſnould continue in force. At firſt he was for excluding 
from the monaſtic, order all perſons, under fifty years of 
age; but. conſidering, the ſhortneſs of human life, it 
was too late for forming Biſhops: accordingly, after 
adviſing with his Synod, he reduced the monaſtic age 
to thirty, and no perſon under that term was to be ad: 
mitted; with a prohibition, that ng military perſon or 
occupier of land ſhould at any time turn Monk with- 
put an expreſs permiſſion from the Emperor or the 8y. 
nod. No married man, even after diyorce, can be ad- 
mitted into a convent, unleſs his wife of her own free 
will takes the yeil, and they have no children. No perſon 
in the ſervice. of the State can be admitted a Monk with- 
cout a formal licence. Every Monk is to wörk at ſome 
trade. The Nuns are never to go out of their convent; 
and at the age of fifty, like the Deaconeſſes of the pri- 
mitive Church, the tonſure is adminiſtered to them: but 
if, previouſly to this ceremony, they are inclined to mar- 
ry, it is not only allowable, but they are even exhorted 
to it; an admirable regulation in a country where po- 
pulation is much more wanted than monaſteries. 
Peter was deſirous that thoſe unhappy girls, introdu- 
ced by Providence into the world to people it, yet, 
from an injudicious devotion, burying in convents that 
offspring of whom they were to have been the mothers, 
ſhould however be of ſome little uſe to ſociety, th 
injured by them; he therefore gave orders for their be- 
ing all employed in ſuch works as were ſuitable to their 
ſex. The Empreſs Catharine undertook to procure 
work women from Brabant and Holland, and theſe people 
being diſtributed in the convents, the Nuns ſoon came 
to make laces that were worn by the Empreſs and the 
Ladies of her court. e {893 eee las 
- There never, perhaps, was any thing in the whole 
world wiſer than theſe inſtitutions; but what deſerves 
the notice and admiration of all ages, is the regulations 
argyn up by Peter himſelf, and preſented by him to the 
a A e e 1 
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Synod in 1724. He was aſſiſted on this 'occafion by 
Theophanes Procopwitz. In this inſtrument the an- 
tient eccleſiaſtical inſtitution is very learnedly ſet forth, 
and monaſtical indolence powerfully combated. It not 
only recommends, but enjoins employment ; and the 
chief occupation is to be the relief of the poor. It di- 
rects, that diſabled ſoldiers be diſtributed among the 
convents; that ſome of the Monks be particularly ap- 
pointed to tend them; that the moſt. robuſt cultivate 
che monaſtic lands. The like are its directions in regard 
to nunneries: the ſtrongeſt Nuns are to take care of the 
gardens; others are to be about patients of their ſex 
who may be brought to the convent. It enters into 
the moſt minute particulars relative to theſe duties. 
Some monaſteries of each ſex are aſſigned for admitting 
and bringing up orphans. 
On peruſing this ordinance of Peter the Great, Ja- 
nuary 31, 1724, one cannot help fancying it to have 
been the joint performance of a Miniſter of State and 
2 Father of the Church. 
Almoſt all the uſages of the Ruſſian Church differ from 
ours. With us, a man on his becoming a Sub- deacon 
is not to marry; to contribute to the peopling of his 
native country, in him is ſacrilege: whereas, in Ruſſia, 
a man on his being ordained a Sub- deacon, i is obliged to 
take a wife, and thus is capable of being a Prieſt and 
Arch: prieſt; but a am mult be a widower and a 
Monk. 
Peter prohibited the parochial clergy from employ- 
ing more than one of their children in the ſervice of 
their church, unleſs at the deſire of the pariſh itſelf, leſt 
too numerous a family might tyranniſe over the pariſh. 
In theſe eccleſiaſtic ordinances we ſee every minute, par- 
ticular calculated for the good of the State, and every 
meaſure taken that the Prieſthood ſhall be reſpected 


- without being dangerous, and kept 1 in a ſalutary medium 


between debaſement and pre- eminence. 

In ſome intereſting papers of an Officer who was a 
| great favourite of Peter, I find that one of the Spe#a- 
lors, an Engliſh periodical paper, the ſubje& of which 
= Was 
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was a parallel between him and Louis XIV. having one 
day been read to him, I do not think that I deſerve 
the preference given to me above that Monareh; but 
* it has been my happinefs to go beyond him in o 
e eſſential point: I have obliged my clergy to be ſub- 
< miſſive and quiet, whereas Louis XIV. ſuffered his 
to get the better of him!“ ** 800 
A Prince who paſſed the day amidſt military labours, 
and the night in digeſting ſo many laws, in poliſhing fo 
vaſt an empire, and in conducting fo many immenſe 
works in an extent of two thouſand Teagues, required 
ſome relaxation, Entertainments had not then attained 
their preſent elegance and grandeur, and. we are not 
to think it ſtrange, that Peter ſhould amuſe himſeif 
with his farce * of the Cardinals,” already ſpoken of, 
and ſome other diverſions in that taſte, Sometimes the 
Jeſt pointed at the Church of Rome, to which he had a 
ſtrong averſion ; very excuſable, however, in a Prince 
of the Greek ſe, who is determined to be ſole maſter 
in his dominions. Sometimes he exhibited the like in- 
terlude+, the butt of which were his own country Monks, 
but the Monks of a long ſtanding, expoſing them, whilſt 
he was reforming the novices. wh 
We have already ſeen how the Czar, previouſly to the 
promulgation of his eccleſiaſtical inftitutes, had created 
one of his fools Pope, and turned the Conclave into a 
"farce. | This tool, whoſe name was Sotof, being in his 
eighty-fourth year, the Czar took a fancy that he ſhould 
marry a woman of the fame age, and the marriage be 
publicly celebrated. Four ſtutterers were the - perſons 
who invited the company; the bride was eſcorted by 
decrepid old men; the running footmen were four of 
the moſt corpulent fellows that could be found; the 
orcheſtra was placed on a waggon drawn by bears, who 
being goaded with iron ſpikes, their hideous roarings 
formed a baſs ſuitable to the tunes played in the wag» 
gon The nuptial benediction was given in the ca- 
thedral by a blind and deaf prieſt with ſpectacles on. 
The proceſſion, the marriage, the wedding. feaſt, the un- 
dreſſing of the bride and bridegroom, the ceremony of 
: | putting 
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ptting them to bed, all was of a piece with the buf- 


foonery of this entertainment. 1 

Such a fpetacle. may to us appear very groteſque; 
but is it more ſo than our Carni val revels ? Is 
there any thing more elegant in ſeeing ſome hundreds 
of perſons, with hideous maſks and antic dreſſes, ſkip- 
ping about all night in a large room without ſpeaking ? 
Dur former exhibitions in France of the fools, the aſs, 
and the abbot of the cuckolds, and thoſe repreſented even 
in our churches, and by eccleſiaftics ; had they any 
thing more ſolemn? Did ſuch plays as The Fooliſh Ma- 


Mer afford more marks of genius? 


7 


. 


Negotiations in the If of Aland. Death of Charles XIE 
in Peace of Neuſtadt. | 


I HE. Czar's immenſe works, the regulations he 
extended through every part of his Empire, and 
melancholy trial of his ſon, were not the only affairs 
which employed his attention; he was not only eſtabliſh- 
ing the internal welfare of his dominions, but ſecuring 
them from. any foreign dangers. The war with Sweden 
ſtill continued, but the expeRation of a ſpeedy peace 
had abated its violence. ; 72 | 

It is certain, that in the year 1917, Cardinal Alberoni, 
Prime Miniſter to Philip V. King of Spain, and Baron 
Goertz, who had attained an abſolute influence over 
Charles XII. had it in view to change the face of Eu- 
rope, by reconciling Peter and Charles, dethroning the 
King of England George I. and reſtoring Staniſlaus in 
Poland, whilſt Alberoni was to put Philip, his maſter, 
in poſſeſſion of the Regency of France. Goertz, as we 


have ſeen, had opened himſelf on this buſineſs ta 


the Czar himſelf, Alberoni had entered on a negotia- 


tion with Prince Kourakin, the Czar's Ambaſſador at 


the Hague, through the channel of the Spaniſh Am- 
bank ie ng 
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Op Baretti Landi, a Mantuan, whom, Uke the 
nan Fortune had —— into Spain. 


—— were not born ſubjeats, or rather for their own. 
Charles XII. ave into all theſe projects, whilſt the 
Czar went no further than to take them into conſidera- 
tion. Since the year 1716, what faint attacks he had 
made againſt Sweden, were rather to compel it to pur- 
chaſe peace by the cel 

quered, than totally to cruſh it, 


Goertz, by his activity, had already W wich | 


the Czar to ſend Plenipotentiaries into the Ifle of Aland; 


where the peace was to be negotiated. Bruce, a Scotch- 


man, Maſter of the Ordnance in Ruſſia, and the famous 
Oſterman, who afterwards came to be at the head of 
affairs, arrived at the place of congreſs at the ver 

time when the Czarowitz was put under arreſt in M 

cow. Goertz and Gillenburg, Plenipotentiaries from 
Charles XII. had been more expeditious, being both 
impatient to effect a reconciliation between that Prince 
and Peter, in order to be revenged. of the King of Eng- 
land. What ſeemed ſtrange was, that there ſhould be 
à congreſs without a ceſſation of arms; for the Czat's 
fleet was ſtill hovering about on the coaſt of Sweden; 


and: took ſeveral / prizes The end of theſe hoſtilities Was 


to forward /the concluſion of a peace, ſo very n 
to Sweden, and conſequently glorious to the victor . 
Amidſt theſe ſlight hoſtilities which ſtill continued. 
one might eaſily. perceive all the appearances” uf an 
approaching peace. Phe preliminaries were acts of ge- 
neroſity, and: thoſe have a greater effect thandignarures: 
The Czar without any ranſom releaſed Marſhal Eren- 
ſchild, whom he himſelf had taken priſoner; and the 
King of Sweden, in like manner, reſtored the Generals 
Fruberſkoy and Golowin, Who had been . in 
Sweden ever fince the battle of Narva, ' 
The negotiations went ſmoothly on, and an ariverſal 
change i in the North ſeemed to be at hand. Goetz: had 
propoſed to the Czar the acquiſition of 2 
the 


on of the Provinces he ow con- 
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the foyercign of which, Duke Charles, had married A 
daughter — zar Ivan, Peter's eldeſt brother! The 
nobility of his country were in arms againſt him; but 
Peter had a conſiderable body of troops in Mecklen- 
burg, and ſupported» the Prince, whom lie conſidered as 
bis ſon- in- law.; whillt the King of England, Elector of 
Hanover, eſpouſed the cauſe of the nobility. Thus to 
ſecure: Merklenburg to Peter, who was already maſter 
of Livonia, and growing more powerful in Germany 
than any Elector, was another way of mortifying the 
King of. England, The Duke of Mecklenburg's equi- 
valent was to be the-Dutchy of Courland. and a part 
of Pruſſia diſmembered from Poland, where King Sta- 
niſlaus was to be reftored. Bremen and Verden were to 
return to Sweden. But it was impoſſible to diſpoſſeſs 
George Il. of thoſt territories but by force of arms; 
tho ſcheme therefore laid down by Goertz was, that Pe- 
ter and Charles: XII. united not only by the peace, but 
by an offenſive: alliance, ſhould: fend an army into Scot- 


land. Charles, after conquering Norway, was, in per- 


ſon; to land in Great - Britain, promiſing himſelf to ſet 
up a new King there, after having done the like in Fo- 
land. Cardinal Alberoni promiſed large fubſidies both 
to Peter and Charles. The fall of King George I. 
would probably have drawn after it that of the Regent 
of France, his firm ally, who, being without any ſup- 
pott, would be a victim to ee _ ſucceſs, and 
to France incenſed at his conduct. 2 03 
Alberoni and Goertz imagined Acne on the eve 
of throwing all 2 univerſal confuſion, when 
a random ſhot fro works of Frederickſhall over - 
turned thoſe projects: Charles XII. was killed; the 
Spaniſh, fleet was defeated by the Engliſn; the conſpi- 
racy fomented in France was diſcoveted and prevented 
Alberoni was driven out of Spain, and Goertz beheaded 
at Stockholm; and of all this formidable combination, 
the Czar alone retained his power: having avoided all 


formal Engagemems with 1 oy he: * law to all 


his nne | 
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On the death of Charles XII. a great change took 
lace in the government and meaſures of Sweden: he 
had been deſpotic, and his ſiſter Ulrica was choſen 
A on condition that ſhe ſhould ſolemnly renounce 
deſporiſm. He was on the point of uniting himſelf 
with the Czat againſt England and his allies; and the 
new Swediſh Government was glad to unite itſelf with 
theſe allies againſt the Czar. © 9 
Although the Congreſs of Aland was not diſſolyed, 
Sweden being now in alliance with England expected 
that the appearance of an Engliſh fleet in the Baltic 
would procure it a more advantageous peace. Son 
Hanoverian troops alſo entered the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg's territories; but the Czar's forces obliged them 
to retire. 8 | * 
Peter had likewiſe an army in Poland, which at the 
ſame time kept in awe both the partizans of Auguſtus 
and thoſe of Staniſlaus; and as to Sweden, he had a 
fleet ready either to make a deſcent on its, coaſts, or 
compel the Government no longer to protract the Con- 
greſs of Aland. This fleet conſiſted of twelve lar 
lips of the line, and ſeveral ſecond- rates, beſides fri- 
gates and galleys. The Czar ſtill afted as Vice-Admi- 
ral, under Admiral Apraxin. _ e nf Cor 
A ſquadron of this fleet ſoon ſignalized itſelf in a 
obſtinate engagement with a Swedj Iquadron, takin; 
a ſhip and two frigates. Peter, who omitted no kin 
of encouragement to a navy of his own, formation, diſ- 
tributed above 60, ooo livres of our money among the 
officers of the ſquadron, | beſides gold medals, and even 
conferred. on them ſome honorary diſtinctions. 


: 1 


At that very time, an Engliſh fleet under Admiral 
Norris came into the Baltic, for the protection of Swe- 
den. Peter confiding in his new navy, inſtead-of being 
ntimidated, kept the fea; and ſent a meſſage to the 
Engliſh Admiral, aſking peremptorily, whether ““ hi 
* came merely as a friend to Sweden, or as an enemy t 
% Ruſſia.” The Admiral returned for anſwer, “ that 
« as yet he had no poſitive orders.” This equivocal - 


anſwer did not hinder Peter from keeping the fea, 
| xls The 
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| Kae that by ſuch a mark of their friendſhip for 
ach terms of peace as ſhould be agreeable. Admiral 


_ 


| ome. defcent in Sweden, even in the yery neighbourho 
Joly ld © of Stockholm, deſtroyed ſeveral copper forges, 


vith other damages, mage the Swedes with for an im- 


with ſendin a Miniſter” to Peterſburgh, to forward this 
ſo-much-defired peace; but amidſt theſe. negotiations, 


ae any hoſtilities. There was indeed no open 


| offered his maſter's mediationz but his offers were made 
ſwore in hand, and his very cireumſtance'ſerved t * 


bs ande & in 72 NArgoen.rg If all Iſland of Efthooia. belonging 


bene ſcent near Vaſa, burnt. for 6-4 villa Ses. 
b 


7 


The Engliſh, indeed, were come only to ſhew them: 
weden, the Czar might be induced to offer the Swedes 


Norris went to Copenhagen, and the Ruſſians 2 5 


and burned near rfifteen.thouſand houſes, Which, 


iediate peace. 
© The new Queen of Sweden haſtened the renewal of 
50 negotiations; and Oſterman himſelf was ſent to 
Stockholm; yet affairs. continued in this flucyating ſtate 
15 10. the whole year 1719. 
"The year following, the Prince of Heſſe, who had 
married the Queen, Sweden, and Was now King 1 in his 
wn right, by his conſort's ceſſion, began his reign 


e war. (till continued. 


The Engliſh fleet joined the Swediſh, but without 


- 


oer g. edge oO moon, 


rupture between Ruſſia and England. Admiral Norris 


Fg the negotiations. The coalts of Sweden, and th 9 
5 new Rufflan Provinces along the Baltic, re 
a that the former: 11 5 be Eat inſulted, w Eres 
n attack on the 11 5 1s carcely afticable, Ani - 
ſabe of this Was, W en a 9 having thrown 
1 in con junion "with | the Swedes, at length 


zar, and all they dae a5 a hut; but. t 
Ruſſians about the ſame Ade 1 9 8 A 2 


ve a thouſand bot ſes, with inexpreſſjble TE 
a Ya whole country,” ehe Gallitz n bos boarded cM 585 * 
diſh ſrigates, and carried them; lo that the Engliſh Ad- I 
oh ſeemed to have come only to ſee with bis own Eyes 
bs ow OO SPE: the Czar had mage | by M7. $ Nog 
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did little more than barely ſhew himſelf on thoſe ſeas, 
where the four Swediſh frigates were carried in triump 
o Cronſlot harbour. oppoſite to Peterſburghh. The 
Ingliſh' might be ſaid to have done too much, if only 
mediators; and too little, if enemies. 
At length the new King of Sweden aſked Neg. TE 
ſuſpenſion of arms; and the menaces of 7 
ngland having hitherto proved ineffectual, he had re- 
courſe to the mediation of the Duke of Orleans, Regent 
of France; who, being in alliance bothaith Ruſſia and 
Sweden, had the honour of bringing about the long nego- 
tiated reconciliation; He ſent Camptedon lenipo- Feb 
tentiary ro Peterſburgh, and from thence to Stock- 1724. 
holen. The Congreſs was held at Neuſtadt, a ſmall town 
in Finland; but the Czar could not hear of a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities till all things ſhould be ſettled for ſigning. 
Ue had an army in Finland, ready to over- run the reſt 
of that province; his ſquadrgns kept the coaſt in; ſuch 
continual alarms, that there was à neceſſity of) negoti- 
ating according to his pleaſure. At length the terms he 
impoſed were agreed to; all his conqueſts, from the 
frontiers of Courland to the extramity of they Gulf f 
Finland, were ceded to him for cver, with a tragt f 
the whole length of the country of Kexholm, and that 
border of Finland itſelf which from the: neighhourhootl 
of Kexholm extends northward. Thus heeremained che 
acknowledged ſovereign of Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, 
Carelia, the country of Wiburg, and the neighbouring 
Iſlands, as Ozel, Dago, Mone, and miny others, which 
farther ſecured to him the duminion of the fea 4; the 
whole formed an extent of thtee hundred common 
leagues in unequal breadths, and thus formed a large 
kingdom, which might be conſidered as the reward 
of the toils and perils he had been expoſed to during 
This peace of Neuſtadt was ſigned on the loth of Sept. 
1721, by his Miniſter Oſterman, and General Bruce. 
The Czar's ſatisfaction was the greater, as, being now 
freed from the neceſſity of keeping, on foot large armies 
en the fide of Sweden, and without any thing to ap- 
n F prehend 
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828 from England and his neighbours, he ſaw him; 
ſelf in a condition of giving up | himſelf entirely to the 
reformation of his empire, which he had already ſo hap- 
pily begun, and to promote trade and arts, which he had 
introduced with ſuch unparalleled application and judg - 
In the firſt tranſports of his joy, he wrote to his 
Plenipotentiaries: You have drawn up the treaty as if 
* e had done it ourſelves, and had ſent it you, to 
* cauſe it to be ſigned by the Swedes : this glorious 
event will be ever preſent to our memory. The 
people expreſſed their ſatis faction by rejoicings through- 
out the whole Empire, and eſpecially at Peterſburgh. 
The triumphal ſpectacles which the Czar had exhibited 
during the war, were not comparable to theſe peaceable 
rejoicings, in which all ranks concurred with a degree 
of enthuſiaſm. The moſt glorious of all his triumphs 
was this peace; and what proved ſtill more pleaſing than 
thoſe pompous ſpectacles, was the releaſe of all delin, 
quents in priſon: on this occaſion. an infinite number of 
unhappy wretches were releaſed from their fetters; none 
being excepted from this general pardon but thoſe who 
were confined for robbery, murder, or high treaſon; and 
the abolition of all arrears of impoſts due to the Czar's 
treaſury, throughout the whole Empire, till the day of 
the proclamation of the peace. It was then that the 
Senate conferred on Peter the titles of Great, Emperor, 
and Father of bis Country. Chancellor Golof k in 
made a ſpeech in the name of all the orders of the 


* 


State in the Cathedral, after which the Senators ſhouted 


three times, Long live our Emperor and our Fatber] and 
theſe acclamations were followed by thoſe of the people. 
On the very ſame day he was congratulated by — [is 
niſters of France, Germany, Poland, Denmark, and 
Holland, who addreſſed him in his new titles, and thus 
acknowledged as Emperor a Prince who had been 
ſtiled ſuch by the Dutch ever ſince the battle of Pul- 
towa. The titles of Father and Great were appella- 
tions of real honour, and to which he had an inconteſt» 
able right; that of Emperor was only an honorary genor 
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mination, given by cuſtom to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, as titular King of the Romans. Theſe appella- 
tions require ſome time to be brought into formal uſe, 
in foreign courts; but this is a mere matter of ceremony. 
Soon after Peter was acknowledged Emperor by all 
Europe, except Poland, where diſcord ſtill prevailed; 
and by the Pope, whoſe ſuffrage is grown quite inſig- 
nificant; ſince, as nations have opened their eyes, the 
Court of Roine has loſt all: its conſequence. . 


" . 
i 
CH - 


of the Conqueſts in Perſia. 


HE ſituation of Ruſſia is ſuch, that it has neceſſa- 
1 my ſome meaſures to obſerve with all the nations 
dwelling about the fiftieth degree of latitude. When it 
was badly governed, it was a prey to the Tartars, Swedes, 
and Poles, ſuceeſſvely; and under a reſolute and ſteady 
government, it was formidable to all nations. Peter 
had begun his reign-by making an advantageous treaty 
with China. He had waged war both againſt the Swedes 
and Turks at the ſame time; but the cloſe of his mili- 
tary career was an expedition into Perſia. | 
Perſia was then falling into that diſtreſsful condition 
in which it ſtill continues in our time. The reader who is 
acquainted! with the Thirty Years War in Germany, the 
time of the League, the Maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
reigns of Charles VI. and King John in France, the Civil 
Wars in England, the long devaſtation of the whole 
Ruſſian Empire by the Tartars, or the invaſion of China 
by theſe people, will have ſome idea of the calamities 
with which Perſia has ſo long been afflicted. 2 
A weak and indolent Prince, and a powerful and en- 
terprizing ſubject, are ſufficient to plunge a whole king- 
dom into this abyſs of deſolation. Shah Huſſein, Sophi 
of Perſia, and à deſcendant of the great Shah Abbas, 
was then on the throne. This Princ: cave himſelf up to 
Menzel O 0 2 | voluptuouſ- 
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voluptuouſneſs, while his Prime Miniſter committed in- 
numerable oppreffions under the toleration of this weak 


ſovereign : this was the ſource of forty years carnage; 


Perſia, like Turkey, has Provinces differently go- 


verned; it has ſubjects, vaſſals, and tributary Princes. 


There are alſo ſeveral tribes or nations to whom the 
court paid a tribute under the name of pen ſion or ſub- 
ſidy; ſuch as thoſe of Dagheſtan, who dwell among 
the branches of Mount Caucaſus, to the weſt of the Caſ- 
pian Sea: and theſe were once a part of the ancient 
Albania; for the names and limits of all theſe tribes are 
changed: they are now called the Leſgis, and are a high- 
land nation, rather under the protection than the domi- 
nion of Perſia, receiving ſubſidies to defend thoſe fron- 
tiers. | ea nn IG 

At the other extremity of the Empire, towards India, 


was the Prince of Candahar, who commanded a military 


body called the Afghans. This Prince was a vaſſal of 


Perſia, on the ſame footing as the Hoſpodars of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia are vaſſals of the Turkiſh Empire. 


This vaſſalage, which is not hereditary, has a great af. 


finity with the fiefs erected in Europe by thoſe kinds 


of Tartars who overthrew the Roman Empire. This 


militia of Afghans, under the Prince of Candahar, 
was no other than that of thoſe Albanians who lived 
along the coaſt of the Caſpian Sea, intermixed with Cir- 
caſſians and Georgians, and may be compared to the 
ancient Mamelucs, who made a conqueſt of Egypt. It 
is by corruption they are called Afghans. This corps 
of militia had been carried into India by Timur, or 
Tamerlane, and ſettled in this Province of Candahar, 
which ſometimes belonged to India, and ſometimes to 
Perſia. It was by theſe Afghans and Leſgis that the 
revolution began. %% RH POST S401; 
Mr Veitz, or Mirivitz, Collector of the Tribute in the 
Province, affaſſinated the Prince of Candahar, and gain- 
ing over the militia, continued maſter of that Province 
till his death, in 1717. His brother, by paying a ſlender 
tribute to the Perſian Court, quietly be. him; 


but Myr Veitz's fon,” who had all the ambition of his 
4 0 father, 
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father, murdered his uncle, and was ambitious. of be- 
coming a Conqueror. This young man's name was Myr 
Mahmoud, though in Europe, he was known only by 
that of his father,, who had begun the rebellion, Myr 
Mahmoud reinforced his Afghans with.a body of all the 
Guebres he could collect together: theſe Guebres were 
deſcended from the ancient Verſians formerly diſperſed by 
the caliph Omar, and ſtill retaining all their zeal for the 
religion of the Magi, ſo celebrated under Cyrus, were of 
courſe ſecret enemies to the modern | Perſians, Thus 
ſtrengthened, he, marched into the heart of Perſia at the 
head of a hundred thouſand fighting men. 

At the ſame time, the Leſgis or Albanians, whoſe 
ſubſidies through the misfortunes of the times had not 
been paid, came down in arms from their mountains; ſo 
that the conflagration blazed at both ends of the Em- 
pire, and reached the capital. | 

Theſe Leſgis laid waſte the whole country along the 

veſtern coaſt of the Caſpian Sea to Derbent, or the Iron 

Gate. In this tract which they ravaged, is the city of 
. Schamachia, fifteen leagues from the fea, ſaid to have 
bcen the reſidence of Cyrus, and accordingly by the 
Greeks called Cyropolis; for it is only through the 
. Greeks that we know the names and ſituation of theſe 
countries: and as the Perſians never had a Prince whom 
they called Cyrus, much leſs had they a town named 
Cyropolis, It was in this manner that the Jews, who 
when eſtabliſhed in Alexandria ſet up for authors, in- 
vented the city of Scythopolis, ſaying it was built by 
the Scythians, and ſtood near Judea; as it the Scythians 
and the ancient Jews would have given Greek names to 
towns.., cke . 

Schamachia was a city of great wealth, the neigh- 
bouring Armenians carrying on an immenle trade thee; 
and Peter had, at his own expence, very lately ſertled 
in it a company of Ruſſian merchants, which was be- 
ginning to. flouriſh. The Leſgis ſurpriſing the city 
pillaged it, put to the ſword all the Ruſſians who 


traded under the protection of Shah Huſſein, rifled their 
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houſes, the loſs of which was eſtimated at near four mil- 
F RIOTS TUG; PH 
Peter immediately ſent to require ſatisfaction from 
the Emperor Huſſein, who was ſtill defending his 
crown, and to the tyrant Mahmoud, who had uſurped 
it. To do him Juſtice was out of Huſſein's power, and 
Mahmoud would not; therefore Peter reſolved to be his 
own avenger, and take advantage of the national con- 
fuſion. 0 et) i ane 
- Myr Mahmoud was puſhing his conqueſts in Perſia, 
and the Sophi being informed that the Emperor of Ruſ- 
ſia was preparing to enter the Caſpian Sea, with a view 
of revenging the maſſacre of his ſubjects at Schamachia, 
. ſecretly intreated him, by means of an Armenian, at the 
fame time, to come and relieve Perſia. lad 
Peter had long fince entertained a deſign of making 
himſelf maſter of the Caſpian Sea by a powerful navy, 
and of bringing through his dominions the trade of Perſia 
and part of India, He had taken care to have the depths 
of that ſea ſounded, the coaſts ſurveyed, and exact charts 
laid down, He ſet out for Perſia on the 13th of May, 
1722, his wife accompanying him in this as in his for- 
mer expedition. He fell down the Volga as far as the 
city of Aſtracan, from whence he haſtened to ſuperin- 
tend the continuation of the canals for joining the Caſ- 
pian, Baltic, and White Seas; a work which has been 
partly accompliſhed in his grandſon's reign. - 
Whilſt he was conducting theſe works, his infantry 
and ammunition had already reached the Caſpian Sea. 
His army conſiſted of twenty-two thouſand foot, nine 
thouſand dragoons, and fifteen thouſand Coffacks, be- 
ſides three thouſand ſailors on board the ſeveral veſſels, 
who, in making a deſcent, could act as "ſoldiers. The 
Cavalry marched by land through deſarts which are fre- 
quently without water; and beyond thoſe deſarts, they 
were to paſs the mountains of Caucaſus, where three 
hundred d gli 4 a whole army at bay; but 
Perſia was in ſucl 
attemptet. 
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anarchy, that any thing might be 
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The Czar ſailed above a hundred leagues ſouthward 
from Aſtracan, as far as the little town of Andrehoff. 
The reader may be ſurpriſed at meeting with the name 
of Andrew on the coaſt of the H;rcanian Sea; but che 
founders of it were Georgians, who formerly profeſſed 
Chriſtianity, and the Perſians had fortified it; however, 
it was eaſily, taken. From thence the Ruſſian army 
advanced by land into the Province of Dagheſtan; and 
manifeſtoes in the Perſian and Ruſſian language were 
every where diſperſed; This was nag to avoid giy- 
ing any offence to the Ottoman Forte, which beſides its 
ſubjects, the Circaſſians and Georgians, bordering on 
this country, had in theſe parts ſome conſiderable vaſ- 
ſals, who had lately put themſelves. under its pro- 
tection, | TT a 13 
The moſt powerful of theſe vaſſals was Mahmoud 
D'Utmich, who aſſumed the title, and had the pre- 
ſumption to attack the Czar's troops. He was totally 
defeated, and the public account ſays, his country was 
made a bonfire. —— | 
Peter ſoon reached Derbent, by the Perſians Sep. 14. 
and Turks called Demir Capi, 1. e. Iron Gate, 722. 
becauſe it had formerly ſuch a gate towards the ſouth:. 
it is a long narrow town, joining at the upper part of it 
to a ſteep branch of the Caucaſus; and its walls, at the 
other end, are waſhed by the fea, which, in ſtormy 
weather, is often known to break over them. Theſe 
walls may be juſtly accounted one of the wonders of 
* antiquity ; they are forty fect high and ſix broad; flanked 
with ſquare- towers at fifty feet diſtance. The whole 
work ſeems one fingle piece. It is built of a kind of 
brown free-ſtone, and a mortar of pounded ſhells, and 
the whole forms a maſs harder than marble itſelf ; it is 
acceſſible by ſea, but on the land ſide ſeems impreg- 
nable. k ere are ſtill the ruins of an old wall, like that 
of China, unqueſtionably built in the times of the ear- 
lie antiquity: it extended from the Caſpian to the 
Black Sea, and probably was a rampart thrown up by 
the ancient Kings of Perſia againſt thoſe numerous hordes 
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two ſeas. | 


en of Derbentg accbrding/to-a Perſian tradi- 


tion, was partly repaired and fortified by Alexander. 
Arian and Quintus Curtius ſay, that Alexander did ac- 
tually rebuild this city: they add, indeed, that it was 
on the banks of the Tanais;' but that is, becauſe in 
their time the Greeks gave the name of Tanais to the 
river Cyrus, which runs near the town of Derbent. To 
ſuppoſe that Alexander built the gate of tbe Caſpian Sca 
on a river which diſcharges itſelf into the Pontus Euxi- 


nus, would imply a contradiction. 


There were formerly three or four other Caſpian gates : 
at different paſſages; and all apparently built for the 
ſame end; the nations welt, caſt, and north of this ſea, 


having ever been formidable Barbarians; and trom theſe 


parts principally ifſued thoſe ſwarms of conquerors who 


ſubdued Aſia and Europe. F | 


I beg leave to remark here, how reatly authors have 
in all ages taken a delight in deceiving mankind, and 


how much they have preferred an oſtentatious diſplay 


of eloquence to truth. Quintus Curtius puts into the 


mouth of ſome Scythians whom he is pleaſed to intro- 


duce in his hiſtory, an admirable ſpeech, full of philo- 
ſophy, moderation, and magnanimity; as if the Tartars 
of thoſe climates had been ſo many ſages, and Alex- 
ander had not been appointed General by the Greeks 
againſt the King of Perſia, who at that time ruled over 


a conſiderable part of South Scythia and India. Rhe- 
toricians, with a view to imitate Quintus Curtius, have 


laboured to perſuade us, that theſe rapacious and ſan- 
guinary ſavages of Mount Caucaſus and the deſarts 


are the moſt juſt and hoſpitable of men; and Alexander 


the avenger of Greece, and the conqueror of him who 
was for enſlaving it, they repreſent as a robber, roving 
about the world, in defiance of all reaſon and juſtice. 


They do not recollect that thoſe Tartars diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves only by rapine and deſtruction, and that 
Alexander built towns in their own country. It is in this 


that 1 would undertake to compare Peter the Great with 


| Alrxander 


yo 


of barbarians who inhabited the eountty between thoſe 
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Alexander; not leſs active, not leſs a patron of uſeful 


arts, and to legiſlation. much more attentive : like him, 
he was for giving a turn to the commerce of the world, 
and built or repaired as many towns as Alexander, 
The Governor of Derbent, on the approach of the 
Ruſſian army, declined a ſtanding ſiege; and whether he 
thought the place not tenable againſt ſuch a force, or that he 
preferred the protection of the Emperor Peter to that 
of the tyrant Mahmoud, brought the ſilver keys of the 
city and caſtle to the Czar, ſo that the Ruſſians quietly 
took poſſeſſion of Derbent, and encamped along the 
ſea - ſnore. | | 
The uſurper Mahmoud, who had already made him-, 
ſelf maſter of a great part of Perſia, had negleQed no- 
thing to be beforehand with the Czar, and hindering him 
from getting into Derbent : he raiſed the neighbouring. 
Tartars, and haſtened thither himſelf ; but Derbent was 
already in the Czar's hands. | 
Perer was at this time prevented from extending his 
conqueſts, rhe veſſels with proviſions, ſtores, horſes, and 
recruits, having been wrecked near Aſtracan; and the un- 
favourable ſeaſon was come on, ſo that he returned to 
Moſcow, and entered it in triumph. According jan. 5. 
to cuſtom, he gave a formal account of his ex- 723. 
pedition to the Vice-Czar Romadonoſky, continuing to 
the laſt this ſingular comedy, which his Elogium, pro. 
nounced in the Academy of Sciences at Paris, fays, * ſhould . 
have been acted before all the Monarchs of the earth.” 
Perſia was ſtill divided between Huſſein and the uſur- 
per Mahmoud. The former ſought the ſupport of the 
Emperor of Ruſſia; the latter feared him as an avenger, 
who would wreft from him all the fruits of his rebellion, 
Mahmoud uſed every endeavour to ſtir up the Ottoman 
Porte againſt the Czar. For this purpote he ſent an Em- 
baſſy to Conſtantinople; and the Dagheſtan Princes 
under the Grand Seignior's protection, having been diſ- 
poſſeſſed of their dominions by the arms of Ruſſia, ſo- 
licited revenge. The Divan were under apprehenſions 
for Georgia, which the Turks conſidered as a part of 
their domiaions, _ _ not hl Rod 
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The Grand Seignior was on the point of declaring war, 
when the Courts of Vienna and Paris diverted him from 
that meaſure. The Emperor of Germany declated, that 
if the Turks attacked Ruſſia, he ſhould be obliged to 
join in its defence; and the Marquis de Bonac, the 
French Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, / ſeconded the 
German menaces: he convinced the Porte, that their 
very intereſt required them not ro ſuffer the rebellious 
uſurper of Perſia to ſet an example of dethroning 
Sovereigns, and that the Ruſſian Empire had done no 
more than what the Grand Seignior ſhould have done. 
The rebel Myr Mahmoud, during theſe critical nego- 
tiations, had advanced to the gates of Derbent, and laid 
waſte all the neighbouring countries, in order to diſtreſs 
the Ruſſians. That part of antient Hircania now known 
*by the name of Ghilan, was not ſpared; which fo irri- 
tated the people, that they voluntarily put themſelves 
under the protection of the Ruſſians, whom thev conſi- 
dered as their deliverers. dab, e "6 wks 
Herein they followed the example of the Sophi him- 
ſelf. This unfortunate Monarch had ſent an Ambaſſador 
to implore the aſſiſtance of Peter the Great; but this 
Ambaſſador was ſcarcely on the road, when the rebel Myr. 
Mahmoud ſeized on Iſpahan and his maſter's perſon. | 
Thamaſeb, ſon to the dethroned and captive Sophi, 
eſcaped the tyrant's. violence; and getting together ſome 
troops, he fought a battle with the uſurper. He was 
not leſs intent than his father in urging Peter the Great 
to protect him, and ſent to the Ambaſſador the like in- 
ſtructions which Shah Huſſcin had given. 
Though this Perſian Ambaſſador, named Iſhmael- 
Beg, was not yet arrived, his negotiation had ſucceeded, 
On his landing at Aſtracan, he heard that General Ma- | 
- tufkin was on his march with freſn troops to reinforce 
the Dagheſtan army. The town of Baku or Bachu, 
from which the Perſians called the Caſpian Sea the ſea | 
of Bachu, was not yet taken. He gave the Ruſſian 
; General a letter to the inhabitants, exhorting them, in ] 
his maſter's name, to ſubmit to the Emperor of Ruſſia : 
the Ambaſſador continued his journey to * N 
8 an 
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and General Matufkin went and ſat down before the 
city of Bachu. The Perſian Ambaſſador arrived at the 


Czar's Court at the ſame time as the news of Auguſt, 
the ſurrender of that place. 1 1723. 
Bachu is ſituate near Schamachia, where the Ruſſian 
factors had been maſſacred; it is neither ſo opulent nor 
ſo well peopled as Schamachia, but is very famous for 
its naphtha, with which ir * all Perſia. Never 
was treaty ſooner concluded than that of Iſhmael-Beg. 
The Emperor Peter, defirous of revenging the death of 
his ſubjects, engaged to march an army into Perſia, Sept. 
in order to aſſiſt the Sophi Thamaſeb againſt the 1723- 
uſurper ; and the new Sophi ceded to-him, beſides the 
cities of Backu and Derbent, the Provinces of Ghilan, 
Mazandaran, and Aſterabath. | | ood. 


Ghilan, as we have already noticed, is the ſouthern ® 
Hircania ;  Mazandaran, which is contiguous to it, is the 
country of the Mardi; Aſterabath borders on Mazan- 


daran; and theſe were the three principal Provinces of 
the antient Kings of the Medes: fo that Peter by his 
arms and treaties found himſelf maſter of Cyrus's firſt 
Monarchy. | ; 
It ſeems right to obſerve, that in the articles of this 
convention the price of neceſſaries to be furniſhed to the 
army was ſettled. That of a camel was fixed at twelve 
- rubles; bread was to be ſold at five, and beef at about 
ſx French farthings a- pound. This regulation was an 
evident proof of the great plenty which prevailed in that 
country of real goods, which are thoſe of the earth, and 
of the ſcarcity of money, which is only a good by com- 
act. | 
0 Such was the calamitous ſtate of Perſia, that the un- 
happy Sophi Thamaſeb, wandcring about his kingdom, 
purſued by the rebel Mahmoud, the murderer of his 
tather and brothers, was reduced to ſupplicate borh 
Ruſſia and Turkey at the ſame time, that they would 
_ one part of his dominions to preſerve the other for 
Im. | 4 
It was agreed between the Emperor Peter, the Sultan 
Achmet III. and the Sophi Thamaſeb, that Ruſſia ſhould 


hold 


had the advantage, and the evacuation of the three Per- 
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hold the three Provinces above-mentioned, and that the 
Ottoman Porte ſhould have Caſbin, Tauris, and Erivan, 
beſides what it ſhould take from the uſurper : thus was 
this fine kingdom diſmembered by the Turks, Ruſſians, - 
and the Perſians themſelves... . 5520 
Peter's dominions now extended from the farthermoſt 
extremity. of the Baltic to beyond the ſouthern bounds 
of the Caſpian Sea; and Perſia continued to be the pr 
of reyolutions and ravages: from wealth and l 
it was plunged into wretchedneſs and barbariſm, whilſt 


Ruſſia, from indigence and rudeneſs, roſe to opulence 


and politeneſs. One ſingle man, by his active and re- 
ſolute. genius, raiſed. his country; whilſt another, by his 
weakneſs/and indolence, occaſioned the fall of his. 

We are as yet but very ill informed of the particulars 


A the ſeveral calamities which have ſo long deſolated 


the kingdom of Perſia. We have been told, that the 
unfortunate Shah Huſſein ſtooped fo low as, with his 


own hand, to put his mitre or crown on the head of the 


uſyrper Mahmoud. It has been ſaid, that Mahmoud 
afterwards fell into an alienation of mind: thus a lu- 


natic and an ideot decided the fate of ſo many thouſands 
of men. We are farther. told, that Mahmoud, in one 


of his fits of madneſs, killed with his own hands all 
Shah Huſſein's ſons and nephews, to the number of a 
hundred; and that he ordered the Goſpel of St. John to 
be laid on his head, and read over to him, by way of 
purification, and as a charm to relieve him from his diſ- 
order. Theſe Perſian tales have been circulated by our 
Monks, and printed at Paris. | | 
This tyrant, who had aſſaſſinated his own uncle, fell 
by. the hands of his own nephew, Eſhreff, who ruled 
with all the cruelty and tyranny of Mahmoud. 
Shah Thamaſcb was ſtill imploring the aſſiſtance of 
Ruſſia. This is the ſame Thamaſeb, or Thamas, who 
was afterwards reſtored by the famous Kouli Khan, and 


. - 


ſince dethroned by his reſtorer. 


Theſe revolutions, together with the ſubſequent wars 
between Ruſſia and the Turks, in which tae former 
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fian Provinces, as a dead weight on Ruſſia, do not be- 
long to the Hiſtory of Peter the Great, not havin 
taken place till ſeveral years after his death. It is ſuf- 


ficient to ſay, that he terminated his military career with 


annexing to his Empire three Provinces on the ſide of 
Perſia, after having juſt added three others towards the 
frontiers of Sweden. | . = 
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Coronation of the Empreſs Catharine I. — Death of Peter 
oa eee the" Gan len 


ETER, at his return from his Perſian expedition? 
found himſelf more than ever the arhiter of the 
North. After having been eighteen years the declared 
enemy of Charles XII. he openly took into his protec- 
tion the family of that Prince. He invited to his Court 
the Duke of Holſtein, Charles the XIIth's nephew, to 
whom he intended to marry his eldeſt daughter, and 
from that very time prepared to aſſert his rights on the 
Dutchy of * Hollein-Sleſwick, and even bound him- 
ſelf to it in a trecaty, which he concluded with Feb. 
„ TIE 17 DX 1724. 

He continued the works which he had begun through - 
out the whole extent &f his dominions, even to the extte- 
mity of Kamſchatka; and for the better conduct of 
theſe eſtabliſhments, he erected at Peterſburgh an Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Arts and trades flouriſhed on every 
ſide, manufaQures were encouraged, the navy aug- 
mented, the army well clothed and paid, the laws well 
obſerved : he enjoyed his glory in peace; he was deſi- 
rous of ſharing it in an extraordinary manner with her, 


who, by retrieving the diſaſter of the campaign on the 


Pruth, had, he ſaid, contributed to that very glory. 

- It was at Moſcow that he cauſed his conſort May 18, 

Catharine to be ſolemnly crowned, in preſence 1724. 

of the Dutcheſs of Courland, daughter to his elder brother, 
2 and 
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and of the Duke of Holſtein, his intended ſon-in-law; 


The manifeſto publiſhed by him on this occaſion, is well 


worthy of notice: it mentions the cuſtom of ſeveral Chriſ- 
tian Monarchs to have their ſpouſes crowned, producing 


inſtances of the Emperors Baſilides, Juſtinius, and Hera - 
elius, and Leo the Philoſopher. The Emperor enlarges 


on Catharine's important ſervices, and eſpecially in the 


Turkiſh war, when his army, ſays he, was reduced to twen- 


ty-two thouſand men, and had above two hundred thou- 
ſand to fight againſt. In this ordinance there was not a 
word of the Empreſs's ſucceeding him on the throne ; the 
people, however, were prepared for it by this ceremony, 
as not cuſtomary in Ruſſia, * A circumſtance which 


might farther cauſe Catharine. to be conſidered as the 


reſumptive ſucceſſor, is, that the Czar himſelf, on the 
oronation-day, walked before her on foot, as Captain 


of a "new company which he created on that occaſion, 


with the title of the Empreſs's Knights. 
When the proceſſion had reached the church, Peter 
himſelf placed the crown on her head,. when ſhe was for 
falling down on her knees, but he raiſed her; and at 
coming out of the cathedral, the ſceptre and globe were 
carried before her. The feſtival was in every reſpect 
becoming an Emperor. The magnificence Peter diſ- 


played on ſolemn occaſions, was no leſs. extraordinary 


than the ſimplicity he affected in private life. 


After the coronation of his wife, he determined on 


concluding the marriage of his eldeſt daughter, Anna 


Petrowna, with the Duke of Holſtein, This Princeſa 


had many of her father's features; ſhe was of a majeſtic 
ſtature, with great beauty. The marriage 
Ny. 24- was celebrated; but without much ſhew, ſor 
7. peter now found his health very much im- 
paired; and domeſtic vexation, which perhaps height - 
ened the diſtemper of which he died, rendered the 
mp and tumult of entertainments little ſuitable to his 
atter days. * Ft N | 
Catharine had a young Chamberlain, named Moens 
dela Croix , of a Flemiſh family, but born in Ruſſia ; 
| © Count Baſfewitz's Memoirs. | = 
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he had a fine perſon, and his ſiſter, Madame de Bale, 
was Miſtreſs of the Robes to the Empreſs : theſe two 
might be ſaid to govern her houſhold. An acculation, 
was brought againſt them for receiving preſents, and 
they were impriſoned, and brought to. a; trial, A pro- 
hibition had been iſſued ſo long ago as the year 1714, 
forbidding all perſons,in-employments. to take preſents, 
under penalty of infamy and death; aad this prohibi- 
tion had been ſeveral times rene wel. 1 
The brother and fiſter were convicted, and all who 
had either purchaſed . or - rewarded - their ſervices were 
named in the ſentence, except the Duke of Holſtein, 
and his Miniſter, Count Baſſewitz. Perhaps what pre- 
ſents this Prince made to thoſe who had contributed to 
bring about his marriage, were not looked on as 
criminal. 6 Hacked 2 on N 172 
Moens was ſentenced to be beheaded, and his ſiſter, the 
Empreſs's favourite, to receive eleven ſtrokes with the 
knout. This lady's two ſons, one a chamberlain, the 
other a page, were degraded, and ſent away to the army 
in Perſia, as common ſoldi ers. 
Theſe ſeyerities, however ſhocking. they may appear 
to us, were perhaps neceſſary in a country. where the 
ſupport of the laws ſeemed to require a tremendous 
rigour. The Empreſs interceded for the lady's pardon, 
which the Czar refuled; and was ſo ofended at the re- 
queſt, that ſtriking a Venetian pier-glals, he ſaid to his 
wife, Thou ſeeſt that one blow of my hand can reduce 
that glaſs to the. duſt, whence it came.” Catharine, 
with a look of ſubmiſſive grief, ſaid, * Well, you hav 
* broke what ſerved as an ornament to your palace, "I 
« do you think it will make it the finer? Theſe words, 
with the air which accompanied them, appealed the Em- 
peror; yet all the favour which his wite could obtain 
was, that her Miſtreſs of the Robes ſhould receive only 
five ſtrokes inſtead of eleven. Ll 


This is a fact which I ſhould not relate, were it not 
atteſted, by a Miniſter, who. was an eye-witneſs; and his 
preſents to the brother and ſiſter was perhaps one of the 
principal cauſes of their misfortune. It was from 3 

A FEY that 
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that ſome who put the worſt conſtruction on every thing, 
had the confidence to give out, that Catharine ſhortened 
= days of a huſband, whoſe fits of paſſion filled her with 
ch terrors as overcame her gratitude for his favours: 
What ſerved to ſtrengthen theſe | cruel (ſuſpicions 
was, Catharine's ſending for her Miſtreſs of the Robes 
immediately after her huſband's deceaſe, and reſtoring 
her to her former favour. The duty of an hiſtorian is 
to relate thoſe public reports, which, in all ages and all 
States, have broke out on the death of Princes carried 
off by a premature death, as if nature of itſelf could not 
deſtroy us; but the ſame may requires, that he ſhould 
convince his reader how pr mptuous and iH. founded 
There is an immenſe difference between the momen- 
tary vexation arifing from a huſband's paſſion or ſeverity, 
and the deſperate reſolution of poiſoning a huſband and 
a maſter, to whom we owe every thing; and the danger 
of ſuch an attempt would not have been leſs than the 
guilt. There was at that time a numerous party which 
favoured the ſon of the unfortunate Czatowirz, im oppo- 
ſitzon to Catharine; yet neither this party, nor any 
perſon belonging to the court, ever ſuſpected Cathatine ; 
and the reports which went about, were only the ſur- 
miſes of ſome ſuperficial foreigners, who, wirhout any 
reaſon, wantonly indulged that wretched pleaſure of 
imputing the worlt of crimes to thoſe, whoſe intereſt it 
is thought to commit them. It is a great queſtion, 
how far this was Catharine's intereſt: it was not a fixed 
point, that ſhe was to ſucceed Peter; the had been 
_ crowned only as conſort” to the Sovereign, and not as 
future Sovereign on hie dee on 
Peter, in his manifeſto, had ſpoken of this feſtival 
only as a ceremony, and not as conveying à right to the 
throne. He quoted the examples of the Roman Em- 
perors who had cauſed their conſorts to be croned, 
et none of them were ever inveſted with the ſovereignty. 
Even at the very time of Peter's illneſs, it was the opi- 
nion of many, that the Princeſs Anna Petrowna was 
to ſueceed him jointly with the Duke of Holſtein, her 
| ſpouſe ; 


* 
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ſpouſe; others ſurmiſed that the Emperor would no- 
minate his dion as ſucceſſor: thus, fo far was it 
from being Catharine's intereſt that the Emperor ſhould 
be ſent out of the world, that his preſervation was of all 
things moſt neceſſary to her. Ah [+345 9 

It is well known, that Peter had for a long time been 
troubled with an abſceſs and a retention of urine, at- 
tended with very ſevere pains. The mineral waters of 
Olonitz, and others recommended to him, had little or 
no effeft; ſo that he was obſerved to decline ſenſibly 
from the beginning of the year i724. His application, 


which he could not be perſuaded to abate, fo increaſed 


his diſtemper, that his condition ſoon appeared irre» 
trievable. ; | 

He complained of a burning heat which kept him 
almoſt in a continual delirium. - He was once Jan % 
for availing himſelf of a ſhort interval of eaſe, * © 17555 
by writing; but the letters were ſo confuſed and out of 

ſhape, that, after much difficulty, only theſe words in 
the Ruſſian language could be decyphered, Reftore all 
to*, He called for the Princeſs Anna Petrowna to dic- 
tate to her; but when ſhe preſented herſelf before his 
bed, he had loſt. the uſe of his ſpeech, and ſoon after 
fell into an agony, which laſted ſixteen hours. The 
Empreſs Catharine had not left his bolſter for three 
nights, and in her arms he expired on the 28th of Ja- 
nuary, about four o'clock in the morning. , 

His corpſe was removed into the great hall of the 
palace, follawed by the Imperial family, the Senate, all 
perſons of diſtinction, and an immenſe crowd of pesple ; 
he was there laid on a bed of ſtate, and every body ad- 
mitted to Kiſs his hand till the day of his interment, 
which was the 2 1ſt of March, 1725, N. S. 


It has been aſſerted in print, and believed, that he 


had by will appointed Catharine his ſucceſſor in the 
Empire; but the truth is, that he never made a will, 
or, at leaſt, no will ever appeared: a very —— 
omiſſion in a legiſlator, and which indicates, that 
did not think his diitemper mortel. 

- Count Baſſewitz's Memoirs, 
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At the time of his death, it was ſtill an uncertainty 


who: would fill the throne. He had a grandſon, the 


iſſue of the unfortunate Alexis; and his eldeſt daughter, 
the Dutcheſs of Holſtein, was allo living. The faction 


which favoured young Peter was very conſiderable for 
numbers and power; 5 
been connected with the Empreſs Catharine, took care 
to prevent any dangers from either of the parties. When 


ut Prince Menzikoff, who had ever 


Peter was near expiring, Menzikoff urged the Empreſs 
to ſtep into a room, where her friends were already aſ- 
ſembled; the treaſure- was removed to the citadel, the 


guards ſecured, and Prince Menzikoff had gained over 


the Archbiſhop of Novogorod. With theſe and Ma- 
caroff, a private Secretary, Catharine held a Council, at 
which the Duke of Holſtein's Miniſter afliſted. 
The Empreſs left this Council to return to her dying 
conſort, whoſe laſt ſighs were breathed in her arms, 
'Immediately the Senators and the officers of ſtate haſten. 
ed to the palace, where the Empreſs made a ſpeech to 
them. Menzikoff anſwered it in the name of the whole 
aſſembly. ' For form's ſake they withdrew, to deliberate 
farther out. of the Empreſs's preſence. Theophanes, 


Archbiſhop of Pleſco, declared that, the evening be- 


fore the - coronation, the Emperor publickly ſaid, he 
crowned her purely that ſhe might reign after him; a 
proclamation. was ſigned, and Catherine ſucceeded the 
very day of his deceaſe, © | 

Peter the Great was lamented in Ruſſia by all thoſe 
whom he had formed; and the generation which fol- 
lowed that of the ſticklers for antient cuſtoms, ſoon 
came to revere him as their father. Foreigners, on ſceing 
that all his eſtabliſhments have been continued as high- 
ly uſetul, are filled with admiration of him, and have 


acknowledged, that he was rather inſpiied by an extra- 


ordinary wiſdom, than actuated by a fondneſs of doing 
wonderful things, -All Europe allows that he. loved 


: glory, but that he placed it in doing good; that his 


faults never diminithed his great qualities; that if in 
him the Man had his blemiſhes, the Monarch was uni- 


tormly great. He forced nature in every thing, in his 


ſubjects, in himſelf, by land and by water; but the 
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violence he' put upon it, was for its embelliſhment. The 
arts which, with his own hand, he tranſplanted into 
countries, ſeveral of which were at that time in a fav 
' ſtate, have by their improvement borne teſtimony to his 
enius, and immortalized his memory : at preſent hey 
ſeem as original natives of thoſe countries whither he 
carried them. Laws, police, politics, military diſci- 
pline, navigation, commerce, manufactures, ſciences, 
arts, all have been brought to perfection anſwerable to 
his views; and by a ſingularity hitherto unexampled, four 
female Sovereigns, who have ſucceſſively aſcended the 
throne after him, have kept up all that he completed, 
and completed every thing that he began. 5 
The Palace has indeed experienced ſeveral revolutions 
ſince his death, but the State has invariably continued 
on the ſame footing. The ſplendor of this Empire in- 
creaſed under Catharine I.; under Anna Petrowna, it 
triumphed over the Turks and Swedes; it entered Pruſ- 
ſia and part of Pomerania under Elizabeth; and hi- 
therto it has enjoyed peace, and has ſeen the arts and 
ſciences flouriſh under Catharine II. - 
leave it to the national hiſtorians to enter into the 
details of all the foundations, eſtabliſhments, laws, wars, 
and enterprizes of Peter the Great. In celebrating thoſe 
who were aſſiſting to this Monarch in his military and 
political labours, they will encourage their countrymen: 
it is ſufficient for a foreigner, a diſintereſted admirer af 
merit, to have attempted to ſhe what that great man | 
was, who learned from Charles XII. to overcome him; 1 
who twice left his country, to govern it the better; who } 
worked with his own hands at almuſt every neceſſary 
trade, in order to ſet an example to his ſubjects; and 
who was the Founder and Father of his Empire. 
The Sovereigns of States long fince civilized will 
ſay ta themſelves, If in the frozen climates of antient 
Scythia a man, aided only by his own genius, has 
performed ſuch great things, what ought we not to do 
in countries where the accumulated iahours of many 
ages have made every thing eaſy to us?” 
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Dondem nation of Prince Alexis, June 44, 1718. 

Y virtue of the expreſs order of his Czariſh Ma- 
J jelly, ſigned with his own hand the 1th of June 

_ laſt, for the trial of the Czarowitz Alexis Petro- 
witz, for his offences and crimes againſt his Father and 
Sovereign, the Miniſters, Senators, military and civil 
Officers, whoſe names are hereuiito ſubſcribed, after ſe- 
veral meetings 5 in * Chamber of the ee wah Re- 
_ pency at Peterſburgh, having We ard the ori- 
jor and e the depoſitions 18 him for- 
mally read, as well as the admonitory letters from his 
 Czariſh Majeſty to the Czarowitz, and his anſwers to 
them, written with his own hand; likewiſe the infor- 


mations, confeſſions, and declarations of the Czarowitz, 


both thoſe written with his own hand, and thoſe verbally 
made by him to his Lord and Father, and before the 
"Mu Pp3 under, 
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ufiderwritten, appointed by his Czariſh Majeſty's au- 
thority to fit on the preſent important affair ; have de- 
- lated, that though, according to the laws of the Rufftan 
Empire, it never has appertained to them, being natural 
ſubjects of the ſovereign dominion of his Czariſh Ma- 
zeſty, to take cognizance of an affair of this nature, 
which, from 1 Importance, depends ſolely on the ab- 
„ſolute will o ils Sovereign, whoſe power is derived 
wholly from God, and not limited by any law; yet in 
obedience to the ſaid order of his Czariſh Majeſty, their 
Sovereign, which grants them this liberty, and after 
mature reflections, conſcientiouſly, without fear or flat- 
tery, or reſpect of perſons, having before their eyes the 
divine laws, both of the Old and New Teſtament, ap- 

« plicable to the = nt caſe, the facred writings of he 
Goſpel and of the - Apoſtles, as well as the canons and 
decrees of Councils, the authority of the vencrable Fa- 
thers and Doctors of the Church; beſides the additional 
light received from the ſentiments of the Archbifhops 
and Clergy aſſembled at Peterſburgh by order of his 
_ Czariſh Majeſty, a duplicate of which is hereunto annex- 
ed, and conforming themſelves to the general law of all 
Ruſſia, and particularly to the conſtitutions of this Em- 
pire, to the military laws and ſtatutes which correſpond 
with the laws of many other ſtates, eſpecially thoſe of 
the antient Greek and Roman Emperors, and of diffe- 
tent Chriſtian Princes; we the underwritten, having put 
the caſe to the vote, unanimouſly, and without any con- 
tradiction, agree, and do hereby reſolve, That the Cza- 
„ rowitz, Alexis Petrowitz, deſerves death, fot his many 
% capital erimies and offences againſt his Sovereign and 
'<« his Father, being the ſon and ſubject of his Czariſh 
% Majeſty:“ fo that, although his Czariſh Majeſty, in a 
letter ſent to the Czarowitz by M. Tolſtoy, a Member 
of the Privy Council, and Captain Romanzoff, dated from 
Spa, the roth of July, 1717, promiſed that he would 
forgive his elopement on his returning of his own ac- 
cord and willingly, as the Czarowitz himſelf, with 
thanks, acknowledged in his anſwer to that letter, writ- 
ten at Naples the 4th of October, ien he 
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ſays, that he . thanked his. Czariſh Majeſty for the 


pom which related only. to his elopement; he is 
ſince become unworthy of it, by his continual oppoſition 
to his father's pleaſure, and other tranſgreſſions repeat- 
edly continued, as, is ſet forth at large in the manifeſto 
publiſhed by-his Czariſh Majeſty the. 3d of February of 


the preſent year; and becauſe, among other things, he 


did not return of his own accord, _ | F 
And though his Czariſh Majeſty, on the Czarowitz's 
coming to Moſcow, with a written confeſſion of his 
crimes, in which he entreated forgiveneſs, had pity on 
him, as is natural for a father towards his ſon; and 
though at the audience to- which the Czar admitted 


him in the hall of the Caſtle on the ſame day, the 3d 


of February, his Czariſh Majeſty promiſed to pardon 


all his offences; yet this promiſe was made in the pre- 
| Jence of a numerous aſſembly, with this expreſs proviſo, 


that the Czarowitz ſhould, without any exception or 


reſervation, declare and make known all that he had 
committed or deviſed againſt his Czariſh Majeſty till 


that day; and that he ſhould diſcover all thoſe who had 


been his adviſers and accomplices; and in general, all 
who knew any thing of his defigns and practice; but 
that on any concealment of perſons or things, the par- 
don ſhould be null, as if it had never been granted: 
all which the Czarowitz conſented to, and received, at 
leaſt in appearance, with tears of gratitude; and he 
promiſed, on oath, to declare every thing, without any 
reſerve ; in confirmation} of which he kiſſed the Croſs 
and Holy Goſpel in the cathedral. 17 
_ His Czariſh Majeſty likewiſe ſignified the ſame thing 
to him again, with his own hands, the next day, in the 
interrogatory articles inſert: d above, which he ordered 
to be delivered to him, having written at the head of 
them what follows 4 | 
As you received your pardon yeſterday on condition 


* that you ſhould declare all the circumſtances of your 


* elopement, - and whatever relates thereto; but that 
* if you concealed any thing, you ſhould be deprived 
« of life; and as you have el ealy made ſome verbal 
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utidetwritten, appointed by his Czariſh Majeſty's au- 
thority to fit on the preſent important affair ; have de- 
elared, that though, according to the laws of the Rufftan 
Empire, it never has appertained to them, being natural 
ſubjects of the ſovereign dominion of his Czariſh Ma- 
jeſty, to take cognizance of an affair of this nature, 
which, from * importance, depends ſolely on the ab- 
+ lute will o the Sovereign, whoſe power is derived 
wholly from God, and not limited by any law; yet in 
obedience to the ſaid order of his Czariſh Majeſty, their 
Sovereign, which grants them this liberty, and after 
mature reflections, conſcientiouſly, without fear or flat- 
tery, or reſpect of perſons, having before their eyes the 
divine laws, both __ Old and New Teſtament, , ap- 
plicable to the = nt caſe, the ſacred writings of the 
Goſpel and of the Apoſtles, as well as the canons and 
decrees of Councils, the authority of the venerable Fa- 
thers and Doctors of the Church; beſides the additional 
light received from the ſentiments of the Archbifhops 
and Clergy afſembled at Peterſburgh by order of his 
 Czariſh Majeſty, a duplicate of which is hereunto annex- 
ed, and conforming themſelves to the general law of all 
Ruſſia, and particularly to the conſtitutions of this Em- 
pire, to the military laws and ſtatutes which correſpond 
with the laws of many other ſtates, eſpecially thoſe of 
the antient Greek and Roman Emperors, and of diffe- 
fent Chriſtian Princes ; we the underwritten, having put 
the caſe to the vote, unanimouſly, and without any con- 
tradiction, agree, and do hereby reſolve, That the Cza- 
e rowitz, Alexis Petrowitz, deſerves death, for his many 
capital erimes and offences againſt his Sovereign and 
c his Father. being the ſon and ſubje of his Czariſh 
„ Majeſty:“ fo that, although his Czariſh Majeſty, in a 
letter ſent to the Czarowitz by M. Tolſtoy, a Member 
of the Privy Council, and Captain Romanzoff, dated from 
Spa, the roth of July, 1717, promiſed that he would 
forgive his elopement on his returning of his own ac- 
cord and willingly, as the Czarowitz himſelf, with 
thanks, acknowledged in his anſwer to that letter, writ- 
ten at Naples the 4th of October, ins he 
M4 If : 1 g a , ” ays, 
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ſays, that he . thanked his. Czariſh Majeſty for the 
pron which related only to his elopement; he is 

ince become'unworthy of it, by his continual oppoſition 
to his father's pleaſure, and other tranſgreſſions repeat- 
edly continued, as is ſet forth at large in the manifeſto 
publiſhed by his Czariſh Majeſty the 3d of February of 


the preſent year; and becauſe, among other things, he 


did not return of his own accord, | | . 
And though his Czariſh Majeſty, on the Czarowitz's 
coming to Moſcow, with a written confeſſion of his 
crimes, in which he entreated forgiveneſs, had pity on 
him, as is natural for a father towards his ſon; and 
though at the audience to which the Czar admitted 


him in the hall of the Caſtle on the ſame day, the 3d 


of February, his Czariſh Majeſty promiſed to pardon 
all his offences; yet this promiſe was made in the pre- 
| Tence of a numerous aſſembly, with this expreſs proviſo, 
that the Czarowitz ſhould, without any exception or 
reſervation, declare and make known all that he had 
committed or deviſed againſt his Czariſh Majeſty till 


that day; and that he ſhould diſcover all thoſe who had 


been his adviſers and accomplices; and in general, all 
who knew any thing of his defigns and practice; but 
that on any concealment of perſons or things, the par- 
don ſhould be null, as if it had never been granted: 
all which the Czarowitz conſented to, and received, at 
leaſt in appearance, with tears of (gratitude; and he 
promiſed, on oath, ro declare every thing, without any 
reſerve ; in confirmation] of which he kiſſed the Crols 
and Holy Goſpel in the cathedral. A ey 
His Czariſh Majeſty likewiſe ſignified the fame thing 
to him again, with his own hands, the next day, 1n the 
interrogatory articles inſert: d above, which he ordered 
to be delivered to him, having written at the head of 
them what follows . | 
As you received your pardon yeſterday on condition 


* that you ſhould declare all the circumſtances of your 


„ elopement, - and whatever relates thereto; but that 
* if. you concealed any thing, you ſhould be deprived 
« of life; and as you have el caly made ſome verbal 
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« declarations, you are ordered. as A fuller ſatisfaction, 
- and that you ay be acquitted, to ſet thern down in 
« writing, according to the articles ſpecified underneath.” 
And af the coticluflon, in the 7th article, his Czariſh 
Majeſty had again written with his own hand: 
Declare «very thing relative to this affair, though 
© not mentioned here, and clear yourſelf as you 
would in holy confeſſion; . but if you hide or con- 
+ ceal any thing which may hereafter come to light, 
do not blame me for the conſequence; for it was 
« yeſterday. publicly declared to you, that in ſuch 
be Caſe, the pardon you have received would be null and 
* tevoked.” Notwithſtanding this, the Czarowirz, in 
his anſwers and Confeſſions, has obſerved no manner of 
ſincerity :. he has not only concealed many perſons, but 
capital tranſactions and offences; and particularly his 
rebellious deſigns againſt his father and his lord, and the 
unnatural contrivances he has long been carrying on 
for uſurping his father's throne during his life, by dif- 
ferent wicked methods, and under evil pretences; 
grounding his hope and his wiſhes for the death of his 
facher and lord on the lower ſort of people's declaring 
r a agen dence wrt bien wiadjch: 
All this has been ſince diſcovered by legal informa- 
tions, after he himſelf had refuſed to make any ſuch 
- declarations, as appeared above. 
\ Thus by the whole behaviour of the Czarowitz, and 
by his declarations both verbal and written, and laſtly, 
by that of the 22d of laſt June, it is evident that he 
would not ſtay till the ſucceſſion to the crown ſhould 
come to. him, after his father's deceaſe, in the manner 
that his father would have left it to him, agreeable to 
equity, and by thoſe ways and means which God has 
preſcribed; but that he has wiſhed for it, and had 
formed a deſign of ſeizing on it, even during the life of 
is father and lord, by oppoſing 1n every ching bis fa- 
ther's will; and not only by the riſing of the rebellious 
ſubjects he relied on,, but by the alſlftance of a foreign 


army, which he flattered himſelf to have at his diſpoſal, 
and to be purchaſed even at the ruin of the State, and 
| 9 the 
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the alienation of every thing which might have been re- 
quired of the State for ſuch aſſiſtance. _ e 

The above-mentioned circumſtances plainly ſhew, 
that the Czarowitz, in concealing all his pernicious de- 
ſigns, and ſecreting many perſons who acted in concert 
with him, as he continued to do till the laſt examination, 
and till he was fully convicted of all his machinations, 
intended to reſetve to himſelf, on any opportunity, 
means of reſuming his deſigns, and thoroughly to put 
in execution this horrible attempt againſt His father and 
his lord, and againſt all this Empire. f . 

He has thereby rendered himſelf unworthy of the 
clemency and pardon which his lord and father had pfo- 
miſed him. He has alſo himſelf acknowledged, both 
before his Czariſh Majeſty and all the State, eccleſiaf. 
tical and civil, and publicly before the whole afſembly ; 
and he has alſo, both verbally and in writing, declared 
before the underwritten Judges, appointed by his 
Czariſh Majeſty, that all the premiſes were true and 
manifeſt, by ſuch effects as had appeared. 

Therefore, as the before-mentioned laws, divine and 
eccleſiaſtical, civil and military, and particularly the 
two latter, condemn to death, without mercy, not only 
thoſe whoſe attempts againſt their father and lord have 
been manifeſted by evidences, or proved by writings, 
but even thoſe whoſe attempts extend no farther than 
a rebellious intention, or formation of a defign to kill 
their ſovere gn, or ſeize on the Empire; what can be 
thought of a rebellious deſign, ſuch as ſcarcely has ever 
been heard of in the world, added to the horror of a 
twofold parricide againſt his Sovereign, firſt as his po- 
litical father, and then as his natural father (a moſt 
indulgent father, by whom the Czarowitz has from his 
cradle been brought up with every paternal care, with 
a renderneſs and indulgence which have appeared 'on 
all occaſions ; who, with incredible pains, and unwea- 
ried application, has endeavoured to form him for go- 
vernment, and inſtruct him in the art of war, that he might 
be worthy of the ſucceſſion, and capable of ruling over fo 
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reat an Empire 3) how much more. then does ſuch 1 
deſign merit the puniſhment of death? * | 
It is with afflicted. hearts, and eyes full of tears, that 
we, as ſcrvants and ſubjects, pronounce. this ſentence ; 
Teeing that, as ſuch, it does not belong to us to take 
cognizance of ſo momentous a concern, and eſpecially 
o pronounce a ſentence againſt the ſon of our Sovereign, 
and moſt bountiful Lord, the Czar. © However, it being 
his will that we ſhould paſs our judgment, we by theſe 
preſents declare our real opinion; and we pronounce this 


ondemnation with a clear and Chriſtian conſcience, as 


we ſhall anſwer for it before the tremendous and impar- 


tial tribunal of God; ſubmitting withal this ſentence 


and condemnation to the ſupreme power, will, and 
merciful reviſion, of his Czariſh Majeſty, our moſt gra» 


cious Monarc h. Wy 
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PEACE NEUSTADT. _ 


IN che Name of the Moſt Holy and Undivided 
1 Trinity. Be it ae theſe prelents, that whereas 


a long, bloody, and burdenſome war has for ſeveral years 


been carried on. between his late Majeſty Charles XII. 
of glorious memory, King of Sweden, of the Goths and 
Vandals, &c. his ſucceſſor to the throne of Sweden, 
Lady Ulrica, Queen of Sweden, of the Goths and Van- 
dals, &c. and the Kingdom of Sweden, on the one part; 
and between his Czariſh Majeſty, Peter I. Emperor of 
All the Ruſſias, and the Empire of Ruſſia, on the other 
5 both parties have thought fit to conſult on means 
or putting an end to theſe. troubles, and, conſequently, 
to the effuſion of ſo much innocent blood: and it has 


pleaſed Divine Providence to incline the minds of both 


parties to cauſe their Plenipotentiaries to meet, in order 
to treat of and conclude a ſincere, firm, and laſting 
peace, and an eternal friendſhip between the two _ 

| their 
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their. provinces, countries, vaſſals, ſubjects, and inha. 
1 3 damely, ohn Lilienſted, Counſellor to his 
Majeſty the King of Sweden, and to his Kingdom and 
Chancery, and beck Otto Reinhold Stroemfield, Di- 
rector of the Copper -Mines, and of the Territory of 
Dalders, on the part of his ſaid Majeſty; and on the 

art, of bis Caatith Majeſty, Count Jacob Daniel Bruce, 
is Aid de- Camp, General, Preſident of the Colleges of 
Minerals and Manufactures, and Knight of the Order 
of St. Andrew and the White Eagle, and Henry John 
Frederic Ofterman, Privy- Counſellor to his Czariſh Ma- 


- 


jelty: and the ſaid Miniſters el er power being 
a 


1 


met at Neuſtadt, have exchanged their powers z and 
after imploring the Divine aſſiſtance, they have ſet 
about this important and moſt ſalutary work; and 
through God's grace and bleſſing, they have concluded 
the following peace between the Crown of Sweden and 


his Czariſh Majeſty. 


Ar. I. There ſhall be from the preſent time, and 
for ever, an inviolable peace by ſea and land, alſo a 
ſincere union and ind;flpluble friendſhip, between his 
| Majeſty. Frederic I. King of Sweden, of the Goths and 
Vandals, his ſucceſſors: to the Crown and Kingdom of 
Sweden, his dominions, provinces, countries, towns, 
vaſſals, ſubjects, and inhabitants, as well within the 
Roman Empire as without the ſaid Empire, on one 
part; and his Czariſh Majeſty, Peter I. Emperor of All 
the Ruſſias, & c. and his ſucceſſors to the throne of 
Ruſſia, and all his countries, towns, vaſſals, ſubjects, 
and inhabitants, on the other part: ſo that for the fu- 
ture, the ſaid two parties ſhall not commit, or allow to 
be committed, any hoſtility, ſecretly or publicly, di- 
rectly or indirectly, either by their on people or others; 
neither ſhall they give any aſſiſtance to the enemies of 
either of the two parties, under any pretence whatever, 
and ſhall not contract with them any alliance contrary to 
this peace; but ſhall ever keep up a ſincere friendſhip 
with each other, and ſhall endeavour reciprocally to 
maintain the honour, advantage, and ſecurity of each; 


alſo 
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-alfo as far as ſhall He itt their powef, to avert any di. 
mages or troubles with which either of the two parties 
may be threatened by any other Power. en 
II. -There ſhall likewiſe be, on both fides, a general 
amneſty of the hoſtilities committed during the wat; 
whether by arms or othErwiſe, that they ſhall never be 
remembered or revenged ; particularly with regard to 
all perſons in offices, and ſubjects of any nation what. 
ever, who, — — war, have entered into the ſer: 
vice of either of the two parties, and who in ſo doing 
have become enemies to the other party, excepting the 
Ruſfian Coſſacks who have gone over into the ſervice of 
the King of Sweden ; his Czariſh Majeſty not being 
willing to allow that they ſhould be included in this 
general amneſty, notwithſtanding all the inſtances of 
the King of Sweden in their behalf. N . 
III. All hoſtilities, both by ſea and land, ſhall ceaſe 
here, and in the Great Dutchy of Finland, within fifteen 
days or ſooner, if poſſible, after the ſignature of this 
peace; but in other places, within three weeks of 
jooner, if poſſible; after the neceſſary exchanges on both 
des: in order to this, the concluſion of the peace ſhall 
immediately be made public; and in caſe hoſtilities of 
any kind ſhould be commtted by ſea or land, on either 
- «fide, from an ignorance of the peace being concluded; 
that ſhall not in the leaſt affect the concluſion of this 
peace; and both men and effects taken or carried away 
after that term, are to be reſtored. * k 
IV. His Majeſty the King of Sweden, by theſe pre- 
| ſents, both for himſelf and his ſucceffors to the Throne 
and Kitigdom of Sweden, cedes to his Czariſh Majeſty; 
and his ſucce ſſors to the Empire of Ruſſia, in full, irre- 
vocable, and eternal poſſeſſion, the provinces which 
have been conquered and taken in this war by his 
.Czatiſh Majeſty's arms from the Crown of Sweden, viz. 
. Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, and part of Carelia; as alfb 
the diſtrict of the fief of Wiburg, ſpecified underneath 
in the article for ſettling the limits; the towns and 
« fortreſſes of Riga, Dunamunde, Pernau, Revel, Dorpt, 
- Nerva, Wiburg, Kexholm, with the other towns and 
811 | : 0 N fortreſſes, 
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fortreſſes, harbours, places, diſtricts, coaſts, and: ſhores 
belonging to the {aid Provinces ; as alſo the iſlands of 
Oeſel, Dagoe, Moen, and all the other iſlands from the 
' frontiers of Courland along the coaſts. of Livonia, Eſtho- 
nia, and Ingria, and eaſtward of Revel on the ſea 
which runs to Wiburg towards the ſouth and eaſt, 
with all the inhabitants dwelling. in thoſe iſlands, and | 
in the above-mentioned provinces, towns, and places; | 
and all their appurtenances, dependences, prerogatives, 
rights, and emoluments, without any exc prion, as they 
were poſſeſſed by the Crown of Sweden. | | 
Accordingly his Majeſty the King of Sweden, for ever, j 
and in the moſt folemn manner, renounces both for | 


, * * 


himſelf and his ſucceſſors, and for the whole Kingdom 
of Sweden, all pretenſions which they ever had, or may 
have, to the ſaid provinces, iſlands, countries, and 
places, and of which all che inhabitants are by cheſe 
reſents diſcharged from the oath. they have taken. to 
the Crown of Sweden; fo that from this time his Ma- 
jeſty and the Kingdom of Sweden ſhall no longer have 
any claim to them, nor even require them again, under 
any pretence whatever; but they ſhall be, and ever re- 
main incorporated with the Ruſſian Empire: and his 
Majeſty and the Kingdom of Sweden, by thele preſents, 
engage to leave and maintain for ever his Czariſh Majeſty, 
and his ſucceſſors to the Empire of Ruſſia, in the, peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the ſaid provinces, iſlands, countries, | 
and places; and ſearch ſhall be made for all records and 
28 principally to thoſe countries which 
have been removed into Sweden during the war; and 
they ſhall be delivered to ſuch perſons. as ſhall be au- 
thorized by his Czariſh Majeſty to receive them. 
V. His Czariſh Majeſty engages, and promiſes. in 
exchange to reſtore and evacuate to his Majeſty and the 
Crown of Sweden, within the term of four weeks after 
the exchange of the ratification of the treaty of peace, 
or ſooner, it it be poſſible, che Great Dutchy of Finland, 
except the part reſerved underneath in. the ſettlement of 
the limits which ſhall belong to his Czariſh Majcfty 7. 
ſo that his Czariſh Majeſty and his ſucceſſors ſhall nei- | 
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ther have nor make any claim to the aid Durchy « on 
any pretence whatſoever. |, Farther, his Czariſh Majeſty 
binds himſelf, and promifes to cauſe ro be. paid ſpeedily, 
- affuredly, and without any deduction, the 17 of two 
millions of crowns to the Commiſſioners appointed by 
the King of Sweden, on their producing and giving va- 
lid receipts, at the fixed terms, and in ſuch forts of ſpe- 
cie, agreed on in a ſeparate article, which is equally of 
the fame force as if inſerted here word for word. 
VI. The King of Sweden has alfo reſerved to him- 
ſelf, with regard. to commerce, a perpetual permiſſion 
of cauſing grain to be annually, bought at Riga, Re- 
vel, and Arenſburgh, to the amount of fifty thouſand 
rubles 3 which grain ſhall be exported. from the ſaid 
places to Sweden, without paying any ſort of duty, on 
a certificate's being ape praving that the ſaid 
grain has been Wunde on his "Swediſh 1 ac- 
count, or by perſons commiſſioned by his Swed 
"zeſty for ſuch purchaſe; which however | is not to be 
underſtood of ſuch years, when, through the failure of 
harveſt, or for any other important cauſe, his Czariſh 
Majeſty ſhall be under a neceſſity of prohibiting the ex- 
portation of — to any country ez | 
VII. His Czariſh Majeſty alſo engages, in the moſt 
| folemn manner, that he will not interfere in the domeſ- 
tic concerns of the Kingdom of Sweden, .nor with the 
form of government which. has been ſettled and efta- 
bliſhed by oath, and the unanimous aſſent of the States 
of the ſaid Kingdom z that he will in no wiſe, neither 
directly nor indĩirectly, aſſiſt ary perſan or p rlons what- 
ever, but will endeavour to prevent and hiader any thing 
contrary thereto, © ot thn it comes to the knowledge of 
bis Czariſh Majefty ; thus giving evident marks of hs 
ſincere friendſhip, and of his deſire to be a cogd 
- neighbour. | 
VIII. And as it is he intention of both parties @ 
make a firm, ſincere, and laſting peace; and it being 
very neceſſary, in order thereto, to ſettle and de- 
termine the limits in ſuch a manner that neither of 
the two parties may give umbrage to the other, — 
a | cac 
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each peaceably poſſeſs what has been ceded to him by 


this treaty of peace; they have been pleaſed to de- 


clare, that from this time, and for ever, the two Em- 


pires ſhall have the following limits, which begin on 
the north fide of the Sinus Finicus, near Wickolax; 


from whence they extend to within half a league of the 
ſea · ſnore up the country, and to the diſtance of half a 


league ef the ſea; till facing Willayoki, and thence. 
further up the country; ſo that from the fide towards 


the ſea oppoſite to Rohall, there ſhall be a diſtance of 
three quarters of a league in a diametrical line, to the 


road going from Wiburg to Lapſtrand, at the diſ- 


tance of three leagues from Wiburg, and which, in 
the ſame difference of three leagues, goes northward 
through Wiburg, in a diametrical line, as far as 
the ancient limits between Ruſſia and Sweden, before 
the reduction of Kexholm fief under the dominion of 
Sweden. Theſe ancient limits are eight leagves in ex- 


tent northward ; thence in a diametrical line they croſs 


Kexholm fief, to the place where the ſea of Porogeroi, 
which begins near the village of Kudumagube, touches 


the ancient limits berwen Ruſſia and Sweden; ſo that 


his Majeſty the King and Kingdom of Sweden ſhall for 
ever poſſeſs all the country lying eaſt and north of the 
ſpecified limits; and his Czariſh Majeſty and the Em- 
pire of Ruſſia ſhall for ever poſſeſs all the country eaſt 
and ſouth on this ſide thoſe limits. And as his Czariſh 
Majeſty thus abſolutely cedes to the King and Kingdom 
of Sweden a part of Kexholm fief which formerly be- 
longed to the Empire of Ruſſia, he promiſes in the 
molt ſolemn manner, for himſelt and his ſucceſſors to 
the throne of Ruſſia, that he neither will, or can ever 
*reclaim this part of Kexholm ficf under any pretence 
whatſoever; but the ſaid part ſhall be, and for ever re- 
main incorporated with the Kingdom of Sweden. As 
to the limits in the countries of the Lapmarks, they 
Mall remain on the ſame footing. as they were before 


the beginning of this war between the two. Empires. It 


is farther agreed that, immediately after the ratification 
of the principal treaty, Commiſſaries ſhall be appointed 
| 92 ? ; on 
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on each fide, to ſettle the limits in the manner above- 
mentioned. I. 9 150 > * 1. 
IX. His Czariſh Majeſty likewiſe engages to maintain 
all the inhabitants of the provinces of Livonia, Eſt ho- 
via, and Oeſel, nobles or plebeians, towns, magiſt rates, 
and trading companies, in the entire enjoyment of the 
rivileges, cuſtoms, and prerogatives, which they en- 
oyed Under the dominion of che King of Sweden. 
X. In the countries that have been ceded, there ſhall 
be no reſtraint of conſcience, but the evangelical re- 
ligion, together with the churches, ſchools, and other 
appurtenances, {hall be continued on the ſame footing 
they were when under rhe dominion of Sweden, on con- 
dition that the free exerciſe of the Greek religion be alſo 
admitted there. Os: F 
XI. As to the reduction and liquidation made in the 
time of the Regency appointed by the King of Sweden, 
in Liyonia, Eſthonia, and Oeſel, to the great damage of 
the ſubjects and inhabicants of that country (which, toge- 
ther with the equity of the affair ieſell, induced the 
late King of Sweden, of glorious memory, to give a 
formal pat in a proclamation publiſhed the 33th of 
April, 4700, that if any of his ſubjects could truly 
prove any of the lands confiſcated to be theirs, juſtice 
* ſhould be done to them;” and accordingly, mary 
ſubjects of tne ſaid countries were reſtored to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their lands, which had been confiſcated) his 
Czariſn Majeſty engages and promiſes likewiſe that 
juſtice: ſhall be done to every one, whether living in or 
out of the country, who has a juſt claim on lands in 
Livonia, Eſthonia, or in the province of Oeſel, and can 
duly make it appear, fo. that they ſhall be reſtored to 
the poſſcſſion of their goods or lands. J 
XII. In conformity to the amneſty granted and ſet- 
tled above in the ſecond Article, reſtitution ſhall imme- 
diately. be made to the inhabitants of Livonia, Eſtho- 
az, and the Iſland of Oeſel, who in this war have fided 
with the King of Sweden, cf all the goods, lands, and 
houſes, which have been confiſcated and given to others, 
both in the towns of t oſe provinces, and "_ of 
| | erva 
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Nerva and Wiburg, whether devolved to them during 
the war by inheritance or otherwiſe, without any ex- 
ception or reſtriction ; whether the proprietors. be at 
reſent in Sweden, or in priſon, or elſewhere, every one 
—— firſt proved his claim before the Government, by 
producing the vouchers of ſuch right: but theſe pro- 
rietors ſhall not have any claim to the revenues which 
— been levied by others during this war, and ſince 
the confiſcation, nor any compenſation for what they 
have ſuffered by war or otherwiſe. They who are thus 
reſtored to the . poſſeſſions of their goods or lands, ſhall 
be obliged to do homage to his Czariſh Majeſty, who 
from this time is their ſovereign, and to behave in every 
reſpect as faithful vaſſals and ſubjects: after they ſhall 
have taken the uſual oath, they ſhall be allowed to 


leave the country, and live elſewhere, among any of 


the friends and allies. of the Ruſſian Empire, and to 
enter into the ſervice, of neutral powers, or to continue 
in it, if they are already engaged in ſuch ſervice, ac- 
cording as chey ſhall think fit. But as to thoſe who 
will not do homage to his Czariſh Majeſty, they ſhall 
be allowed three years after the publication of the 
peace, to lell thcir goods, lands, and whatever belongs 
to them in the beſt manner they ſhall be able, without 
paying more than what by the ordinances and ſtatutes 
of the country every one is to pay. In caſe any. inheri- 
tance ſha}l hereafter, according to the laws of the.coun- 
try, devolve to any one, and that he has not taken the 
' oath of fidelity to his Czariſh Majeſty, he ſhall be 
obliged to take' ſuch oath, at his taking poſſcſſion of 
ſuch inkecirance, or to diſpoſe of it in the ſpace of a 
car, 
c In the ſame manner, they who have advanced x money 
on lands lying in Livonia, Eſthonia, and the Ifle of 
Oeſel, and who, in conlideration thereof, have received 
legal obligations, ſhall peaceably enjoy their , mort- 
gages till they are paid both capital and intereſt ; but 
theſe mortgages ſhall not have any claim to ama 
become due during the war, and which perhaps. are 
not t miſed: but they who in either caſe have the ma- 
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nagement of the ſaid lands, ſhall be obliged to do hot 
mage to his Czariſh Majeſty, All this is likewiſe to be 
underſtood of thoſe who remain under the dominion of 


his Czariſh Majeſty, and who ſhall have the ſame liberty 


to diſpoſe of their lands and effects in Sweden, and the 
countries ceded to Sweden by this peace. Farther, the 
ſubjects of the two parties now entering on a peace, 
who have juſt claims in the countries of the two powers, 
whether on the public or private perſons, ſhall have 
ſpeedy juſtice done them, ſo that every one ſhall be 
placed and replaced in poſſeſſion of what rightfully 

ongs to him. | 

XIII. All contributions in money in the Great Dutchy 
of Finland ſhall ceaſe, that Dutchy, according to Ar- 
ticle V. being reſtored by his Czariſh Majeſty to the 
King of Sweden, reckoning from the date of figning 
this treaty ; but the proviſions and forages neceſſary 
to his Czariſh Majeſty's troops ſhall be there furniſhed 
gratis, till the ſaid Dutchy be totally evacuated, on 
the ſame footing as has hitherto been practiſed: and it 
ſhall be forbidden and prohibited, under very ſevere 


. Penalties, to carry off at their departure any miniſters 
or peaſants of Finland againſt their will, or to do them 
any hurt or damage. Farther, all the fortreſſes and 


caſtles of Finland ſhall be left in the ſame condition 
they are in at preſent; but his Czariſh Majeſty, on 


evacuating the faid country and places, ſhall be al- 


lowed to carry away all the great and ſmall cannon, and 
their implements, together with the magazines and all 


military ſtores whatever which his Czariſh Majeſty had 


ſent thither. For this, and the removal of the army's 


passe the inhabitants ſhall furniſh the neceſſary 
0 


s and carriages, as far as the frontiers, gratis: 


even if this cannot be executed within the term ſti- 
2 and there ſhall be a neceſſity of leaving a part 
h 


ind, it ſnhall be carefully kept, and afterwards de- 
livered up at any time to ſuch perſons as ſhall be au- 


thorized by his Czariſh Majeſty; and the ſaid part ſnal! 


be carried, as above, to the frontiers. In caſe the 8 
e 


af his Czariſh: Majeſty have found and ſent out of t 
y | country. 
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the Coronation of the Empreſs CATHARINE. 


E. PeTer I. Emperor and ſole Monarch of All 
the Ruſſias, &c. to all eccleſiaſtics, civil and 
military officers, and others of the Ruſſian nation, our 
faithful ſubjects. It is univerſally known to have been 
the conſtant and perpetual eſtabliſned cuſtom in all 
Chriſtian countries. for ſovereigns to cauſe their conſorts 
to be crowned, as is practiſed at preſent, and was ſeveral 


Grecian faith; namely, the Emperor Baſilides, who 
peror Juſtin an, his conſort Lupicina; the Emperor 


Philotopher, his conſort Maria; and ſeveral others, who 
have likewiſe cauſed the Imperial crown to be put on the 


mention of here, as that would carry: us too far, 

It is alſo well known how far we have expoſed our 
own perſon, and faced the greateſt dangers in our coun- 
try's cauſe, during the whole of a war of twenty-one 
years ſucceſſively, which, by God's aſſiſtance, we have 
terminated with ſuch honour and advantage, that Ruſſia 


accrued to it by this war. The Empreſs Catharine, our 


theſe dangers, not only in the ſaid war, bur likewiſe in 
other expeditions z in which, notwithſtanding the na- 
tural weakneſs of her ſex, ſhe voluntarily accompanied 
us, and greatly aſſiſted us with her advice, particularly 
at the battle of the river Pruth againſt the Turks, 


where 
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times in former ages by the Emperors of the orthodox 
cauſed his conſort Zenobia to be crowned ; the Em- 


Heraclius, his conſort Martinia; the Emperor Leo the 


heads of their conforts ; but whom we ſhall make no 


never faw a like peace, nor gained that glory which has 


dearly beloved conſort, was of great help to us in all 
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where our. army was reduced to twenty-two thouſand 
men, when that of the Turks conſiſted of two hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand. It was in this deſperate ſituation 
that ſhe eminently-- diſplayed a zeal-and torcitude ſupe- 
. rior to her ſex; and to this, all the army and the whole 
Empire can bear witneſs. For theſe reaſons, and in 
virtue of the power which God hath given us, we have 
reſolved, in acknowledgment of all her fatigues and 
.goad offices, to honour our confort with the Imperial 
crqwn, which, by God's permiſſion, ſhall be accom. 
pliſhed this winter at Moſcow : and of this reſolution 
we. hereby give notice to all our faithful ſubjects, to- 
wards whom our Imperial affection is unalterable. 
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